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THE ORIENTAL HOTEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tue Directors wish to bring under the notice of Travellers in Egypt, that they have 
established a large First Class Hotel at Cairo, on the most improved system of Hotel 
Architecture, and combining all the sanitary and domestic arrangements of a First Class 
London Hotel, including a magnificent Table d’Héte Room, a Billiard Room, and Ladies 
Saloon. The Bath-roois, and other conveniences, are of the most complete character. 

There are Female Domestics attached to the Hotel, especially for attendance on 
Ladies and Invalids. : 

Travellers are requested to observe that the Hotel of this Company at Cairo is called 
“Tne New Horst,” and not the Hotel d’Orient, or Oriental Hotel, which is another 
establishment. 

Arrangements can be made for hiring and provisioning Nile Boats; also for the 
journey throngh the Desert, at the Offices in London, where parties can be made up for 
these journcys. 


All information may be obtained in London, on application at the Company's Offices, 
101, Cannon Street ; or at the New Hotel, Cairo; or the Oriental Hotel, Point de Galle. 


Heap Orrices, Lonpon : 
101, Oannon STREET, E.C, 7 MACDONALD YATES, 
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LONDON AND GOUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 18386. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £2,500,000, in 50,000 SHARES of £50 EAOH.. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £925,428. RESERVE FUND, £425,428. 


DIRECTORS. . 
NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, Eaq. JOHN FLEMING, Esa. 
JOHN EDMUND ANDERDON, Esq. FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq. 
THOS. TYRINGHAM BERNARD, Esq. FREDERICK HARRISON, Eq. 
PHILIP PATTON BLYTH, Esq. WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esy. 
JOHN WILLIAM BURMESTER, L+q. WILUIAM NIC JL, Esq. 
HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, Esq., M.P. 

AUDITORS. 


WILLIAM NORMAN, Esq.: | RICHARD HL SWAINE,Eeq. | WHITBREAD TO‘SON, Esq 


GENERAL MANAGER. 
WILLIAM M‘KEWAN, Esq. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER. OHIEP INSPECTOR. OHIEF AOOOUNTANT. 
_ WILLIAM HOWARD, Esq. W. J. NORFOLK, Esq, JAMES GRAY, Esq. 


INSPECTORS OF BRANOHES, 
H. J. LEMON, Esq., ap C. SHERRING, Esq. 


SECRETARY. 
F. CLAPPISON, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE—21, LOMBARD STREET. 


The LONDON AND COUNTY BANK opens— 


DRAWING ACCOUNTS with Commercial Houses and Private Individuals, either upon the plan 
nsually adopted by other Bankers, or by charging a small Commission to those persons to whom it 
may not be convenient to sustain an agreed Permanent Balance. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Deposit Receipts are issued for sums of Money placed upon these 
Accounts, and Interest is allowed for such periods and at such rates as may be agreed upon, reference 
being had to the state of the Money Market. 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, payable in the principal 
coe and Towns of the Continent, in Australia, Canada, India, and China, the United States, and 
elsewhere. 


The Agency of Forcign and Country Banks is undertaken. 


The Purchase and Sale of Government and other Stocks, of English or Foreign Shares effect. ¢, and 
Dividends, Annuities, &c., received for Customers of the Bank. 


Great facilities are ‘alio afiorded to the Customers of the Bank for the receipt of Movey, from the 
Towns where the Company has Branches, 


The Officers of the Bank are bound not to disclose the transactions of any of its Customers. 
By Order of the Directo-s, 


. . WM. MKEWAN, 
Ta AD, GENERAL, MANAGER: 


ADVERTISEMENTS ENTS. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CONPANY. 


ESTABLISHED, 1825. 


WITH WHICH IS NOW UNITED, THE 


COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE CliMPANY. 


Head Office, EDINBURGH :—3 & 5, George Street. 
_ § 82, King William Street, E.C., 
LONDON | 3, Pall Mall, East, S.W. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN ASSURANCE. 


LOCAL BOARDS AND AGENCIES 
IN ALL THE BRITISH COLONIES, 


Where every facility will be afforded in the transmission of business, and 
where premiums may be received and claims paid. 


PROFITS DIVIDED EVERY FIVE YEARS. 


The annual revenue of the Standard Company is now upwards of 


SIX HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSA!D POUNDS, 


And the accumulated Funds amount to upwards of 


Three Million Seven Hundred Thousand Pou.ds Sterling. 


The new Colonial and Foreign Prospectus may be had on application at the 
Chief Offices of the Company, or to the Agents at home or abroad. 


AGENCIES: 


BAST INTE 


CATCUTTAs cvikdewssteesexddenen ces BORRADAILE, SCHILLER, & CO. 

MADRAS... .c0-ceeesceccvceseseee DINNY & CO. 

ae herr LONDON, ASIATIC, & AMERI.- 
eee rene esa reseeSesseeeee CAN COMPANY (LIMITED). 

PENANG .......000  seeveeeeeese LORRAIN, GILLESPIE, & CO. 

_ SINGAPORE. .......sc0cceecsacenses THE BORNEO COMPANY (LIMITED), 

CrHyvyiuon. 

COLOMBO... ....se-0- Sr Ee ALSTONS, SCOTT, & CO. 

: CHINA... 

SOHENGHAY sncnc.oeaducdensuatende MILSAN & TOD. 


WILL, THOS. THOMSON, Manage 
Lo.-23, SAMUEL R, FERGUSSON, Res. Sec. rin London, 3, Pali Mall East, 8.W. 
B 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WAU KEN PHAST, 


10, PALL MALL EAST. 


LONDON, S.W. 


BEST WHEST.END 


BOOTS 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 
FOR CASH ONLY. 


Every Article sold by Messrs. WAUKEN. 
Piast is of their own best London 
Manufacture, and cannot be surpassed in 
a or fit. 


FIVE MILES AN HOUR, EASY 
OUTFITS 
FOR INDIA & THE COLONIES, 


OF THE BEST QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, ALWAYS READY. 


REGISTERING FITTING NUMBERS. 


“ Messrs. Waukenphast have boots always in stock to fit all 
sizes, and after a gentleman has chosen his own fit (subject to 
Messrs. Waukenphast’s advice if desired), he has, when giving 
future orders, but to quote his number, as when buying gloves, 
and the same fit is again and again secured. In fact, he has 
by this system, for all practical purposes, a pair of lasts, kept 
especially for him, and at.about 40 per cent. less cost than on 
the old plan, and further, the measure is one that the wearer 


has tested and approved.” 
{Lo.-48.. 
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Gnidersal Life Assurance Society, 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EO. 
(Established 1834, by Special Act of Parliament.) 

Annual division of profits by reduction of premium or by bonus addition to policies. Average reduc 
tion at 28 annual divisions, 50 per cent. of the premium upon civil and military risks in England and i 
India, being a greater advantage to the assured than is given by any other office, 

DIRECTORS. 


CHarRMAN—JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esa. 
Deputy-CHainMaN—FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esa. 


Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. William Norris Nicholson, Esq, 
The Hon. James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephenson 

Osgood Hanbury, Jun., Esq. Charles Freville Surtees, Esq., M.P. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY.—FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Esq. 


Total Assurance issued to December, 1866 =... ace coe see eee cee cee cee |S £7,897. 984 
Sums Assured with Bonuses existing ee seo «so cee see cee cee cee eee 2,621,999 
Total Claims Paid Pry eer yy ee ee Yee YY ee YO TT TS nT ey 1,545,349 
Accumulated Sums exceeded ... ase ace cee wwe ote tee cee cee teen 804,989 
At the 33rd Annual General Meeting an Abatement was made on all premiums upon Participatin 
Policies of Six Years’ standing, for the year ending May Sth, 1868, at the rate of 50 per cent, or Te 
Shillings in the Pound; and large Reversionary Bunuses were also added to Policies, the holders ¢ 
which had signified their option in fnvour of the Amount Assured being increased instead of thei 
premiums being Reduced at the Annual Division of Profits. 
ENGLISH POLICIES. 


Age in Sum Assured on Original 
Policy. Lives in England. | Premium. = ented E remntaen: 
20 £1,000 £19 6 & £9 13 4 : 
30 1,000 24 8 4 12 4 32 
40 1,000 4110 0 15 15 0 
Inp1aAN (CIVIL). ; 
Age in Assured on Reduced Premium Further reduced 
Policy. {Lives in India| O™ginal Premium. in India, Premium, if in Europe 
20 £1,000 £42 0 0 £21 0 0 £9 13 #4 
30 1,000 48 0 0 24 0 0 12 4 2 
40 1,000 59 0 0 2910 0 15 15 0O 
INDIAN (MILITARY). 
20 £1,000 £47 0 0 £23 10 0 £9 13 4 
30 1,000 54 0 0 27 0 0 12 4 2 
40 1,000 63 0 0 3110 0 15 15 0 


AGENTS AT THE WeEst END oF Lonpon—MESSRS, GRINDLAY AND CO. 
CALCUTTA BRANCH. 

Committee—C. F. Burgett, Esq., (Messrs. Lyall, Rennie, and Co.); J. H. Fergusson (Messrs. J. ¥ 
Fergusson and Co.); C.S. Hogg, Esq. (Administrator-General of Bengal); Hon. J. R. Bulle 
Smith, (Messrs. Jardine, Skinner, and Co.); Cecil Stephenson, Esq. (East India Railway Co 
Agents and Secretaries— Mxssrs. GisporNE aNp Co, The Spciety also has many agents i 
the Mofussil, viz., at Allahabad, Futtehgurh. Rohilcund, Fyzabad, Mirzapore, Agra, Simla, Lahor 
Umballa, Lucknow, Delhi, Almorah, Dacca, Darjeeling, Moulmein, &c. 


MADRAS BRANCH. 

Committee—B. Cardozo, Esq., Municipal Commissioner; The Hon. J. B. Norton; E. B. Powel 
Esq.. Director-General of Public Instruction; John Shaw, Esq. (Messrs. Shaw and Alldrit 
Solicitors); Rev. A. R. Symonds. Agents— Messrs. BAINBRIDGE, ByaRp, Gark, and Co. 

BOMBAYW BRANCH, 

Committee—Jomes Bogie, Esq. (Messrs. Wallace and Co.); Henry Cleveland, Esq. (Messr 
Bickersteth, Cleveland, and Pelle); J. Dunbar, Esq. (Barrister-at-Law); Andrew Hay, Es 
Agents—Messrs. Forsrs anp Co. [Le.-2 
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CENTRAL FIRE GUNS AND RIFLES. 


AYN 
\ 
a\O\ 


E. M. REILLY & CO. 


Beg to offer to their numerous Friends and Patrons in India their new improvements in 


CENTRAL FIRE BREECH-LOADING GUNS AND RIFLES, 


By which all parts liable to derangement are obviated, and render their system the most simple and 
durable yet offered. Prices from Twenty Guineas upwards. 


PIN CARTRIDGE GUNS AND RIFLES FROM 12 GUINEAS. 
~ The accuracy of all are guaranteed, and the best quality in accordance with price charged. 
Capsule Revolvers of our most approved patterns, from £2 Lis. upwards. 
Air Canes and Guns of our well-known make from £6 10s. with extra valves in 


cases complete. 
Cartridge Cases, Wadding, &c., made expressly for us, as well as assortments of above kept at our 
following Agents in India, China, and Japan :— 

Caloutta—Mackenzie, Lyall, and Co.; Bombay—Forbes and Co.; Agra—Dalziel and Oe. ; 
Kurrachee—Budgett and Hughes ; Moulmein—E. Jones and Co.; Rangoon—E. Jones and Oo. $ 
Shanghai—Schiebler, Matthaei, and Co.; Nagasaki-—L. Kuiffier and Co.; Yokohama—L. 
Kuiffier and Go.; Kobe Hiogo—Wilkin and Robinson. 


EB. MM. REILLY & CO., 


(BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY NAPOLEON UII.) 
502, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


| : BRANCHES :— 
815, OXSFFORD STREET, LONDON, 


AND 


2; RUE SCRIBE, PARIS. ae 


ADVERTISEMENTS. v 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


The Snider Rifle, Revolvers, and Breech-Loading Guns. 


PARKER FIELD & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED BREEGH-LOADING GUNS AND RIFLES 


Of superior finish and shooting qualities. 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AND RIFLES, OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
AIR GUNS. 
AMMUNITION. CARTRIDGE-CASES. 


PARKER FIELD & SONS, 


Rifle Makers to her Majesty, the Hon. East India Company, Rifle Makers to 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, &c., &c. 


No. 233, High Holborn, London. 


MANUFACTORY, 58, MANSELL STREET, MINORIES. 


Rifles converted to Breech-Loaders, on Snider’s and other 
Systems. 
P. F. & Sons are also Contractors to the Police for Truncheons, Cutlasses, Pistols, 


Handcuffs, and all articles used by Police. ers 


ALLSOPP’S 
EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, &c., 


BOTTLED EXPRESSLY FOR EXPORTATION BY 


FREDERICK FRIEND AND Co., 
11, King William Street, London, E.C. 


—_—_ 


' AGENTS: 
MALTA .......... .....Mr, John Rose. 
ALEXANDRIA .-.-Messrs. Dougherty and Co. 
KURRACHEE ...... » ©. H, Alsen and Co. 
BOMBAY  ......-s000 The London, Asiatic, and American Co. 
MADRAS «.0e---ee00 Messrs. Bainbridge, Byard, Gair, and Co. 
CALCUTTA ......... » Gladstone, Wyllie, and Co. 
COCHIN, &c.......... » Peirce, Leslie, and Co. 
COLOMBO ............ » 9G. Thomson and Co. 
MAURITIUS ...-- ,» A. Duff and Co. 
RANGOON.......0000 » Gladstone, Wyllie, and Co. 
PENANG ..ccccsceses » Fraser and Co. 
SINGAPORE ........ »  Maclaine, Fraser, and Co. 
BATAVIA........000 » Adam and Co. 
MANILLA ......... » Martin, Dyce, and Co. 
HONG KONG ...... » B.S. Walker and Co. 
AMOY ......ssccrereee » 4H. D. Brown and Co. 
SHANGHAT......... » Dow and Co. 
YOKOHAMA ......- » Wilkin and Robinson. 
NAGASAKI......... » Glover and Co, 


Pe en eee iY 
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BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


BSSTABLISHED 1856. 


OFFICES: 3, AUSTIN FRIARBS, LONDON, 


AND 


150, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Managing Ages in Foi: 
Messrs. MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO, Calcutta. 


Agents at Bombay: Messrs. W. NICOL & CO. 
, at Madras: Messrs. BENNY & CO. 


The Vessels of this Company, under contract with Her Majesty’s 
Indian Government for carrying the Mails, Sail regularly as follows :— 


Each Month. 
From Calcutta, for Akyab, Rangoon, and Moulmein ssseccesssroresserseeeoee| 18t and 16th. 
» for Chittagong, and ‘Akyab dass bbeenideaada ter aexesaseusdoeseun is 6th and 22nd. 
49 ‘5 for Rangoon, Mculmein, Penang, Malacca, and Singapore re 7th, 
9 49 for Bombay, calling (weather permitting) at all the | 4s¢ and 15th. 
principal Ports en route .......0eccceccesees + sereesees 
», Madras, for Rangoon, calling at Masulipatam, Coconada, Vizaga- 3rd. 
patam, and Bimllipatam ....ccccssescccesecee csecsceeers 
», Bombay, for Kurrachee, twice a month, twelve hours af:er arrival 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’ ‘ 11th and 25th. 
Steamers from SuezZ......cccccere sesseeteesence about 
as » for aca a Po calling at Muscat, Bunder Abbas, and} } 9,4 and 17th. 
PS 9 for Calcutta, calling (weather permitting) at all ae 1st and 15th. 
principal Ports €% POULE secccasrreressercccceees eoeeee 


ee 


These Vessels are full powered Screw Steamers, and constructed 
specially for the comfort of passengers in a tropical climate. 
Lonpow, October, 1866. [Lo. -24. 


OVERLAND ROUTE. 


COMMUNICATION BY STEAM WITH 


INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, &c., 


VIA EGYPT, 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON AND MARSEILLES. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
Book Passengers and receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
GIBRALTA®, MALTA; ALEXANDRIA, ADEN, 


BOMBAY, 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON, EVERY SATURDAY. 


CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, BATAVIA, 


SINGAPORE, CHINA, JAPAN, 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON, EVERY FORTNIGHT—THE DAY OF 
DEPARTURE BEING SATURDAY. 


AUSTRALIA, KING GEORGE’S SOUND, MELBOURNE, 


SYDNEY, &c., &c. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON, ONCE A MONTH—THE DAY OF DEPARTURE 
BEING SATURDAY. 


THE STEAMERS LEAVE MARSEILLES EVERY SUNDAY. 


For further information and tarifis of the rates of passage money, freight, 
&c., apply at the Company’s offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C. ; 
Oriental Place, SOUTHAMPTON ; to Messrs. ITTMANN & SON, Rotter- 
dam; to Messrs. PRITCHARD & MONN ERON, 4, rue Rossini, PARIS ; 
or to Messrs. R. GOWER & Co., MARSEILLES. [Lo.- 


Sot “etn ee 


HILL’s LADY'S DRESS IMPERIAL, Biz 
_) OHN HILL respectfully solicits the attention of 


which for 


mended for Continental Railway, and general travelling, 


THIS ARTICLE 


HAS 


COMPARTMENTS 
A to contain Linen, 


and Shawls F 


KTRUN Es: 


N HILL, 
ANUFACTURER OF REGISTERED 


PORTMANTEAUS 
\\, Travelling Equipage Maker, 


: Outfitter to the Army and Navy. | 
212, PICCADILLY, W.' 


doors West of Regent Circus. 
the Nobility, Gentry, and al? 


ns travelling to any part of the Globe. to his newly-Invented LADY'S EXPANDING PORTMANTEAU, 
strength, portability, and capacity for containing, excels all others ever invented; is strongly recome 
Ko be had enly of the inventor. 


SEM, Dh Met She” S55. 


LADY’S EXPANDING 


. PORTMANTEAU. 


Cas 
© 
a 


y 


FIVE 


Bonnets 
Mantles 


Dresses % 


Improved 


Portmanteau 
Bag. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES: 
Portmanteaus, Writing Desks, &¢., 
POST:\FREE. yg 
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THE LARGEST LIFE OFFICE IN INDIA. 


ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for granting Annuities and Endowments, 
Capital—£500,000, fally subscribed by upwards of 500 Shareholders. 


Chief Ofice—7T, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S8.W., w'th branches at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, also in Ceylon, China and Japan; and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Her 
Majesty's Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns on the Continent of Europe. 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM BEATIE, Esq., M.D. Dr. JAMES NICHOLS, M.R.C.P. 

PETER HOOD, Esgq., M.D. Vice-Admiral The Right Hon. LORD GEORGE 

JASPER WILSON JOHNS, Esq. PAULET, C.B. 

GEORGE GOLDSMITH KIRBY, Esq, WM. PAGE TILOMAS PHILLIPS, Esq. 

EDWARD VANSITTART NEALE, Esq., dfanag- | Dr. THOS. STEVENSON, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
ing Director. ROBERT WHITWORTH, Esq. 


Director of Indian Business—P. M TAIT, Esq., F.S.S. 
Department of Medical Statistics—W1LLIAM FARR, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office, 
Consulting Actuary—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 
Secretary of the Company—FRANK EASUM, Esq. 


HOME BUSINESS. INDIAN BUSINESS. 

Annual Premium Income exceeds ...... £225,000 | Annual Premium Income exceeds.......- - £105,000 
‘Claims paid exceed .......sc006 -sosee ccscseee 3,000,000 | Claims paid exceed .......ccccesees sesesseews - 2,100,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 


Directors of the Indian Branch. 

S. A. APCAR, Esq. (Messrs. Apcar and Co.), Merchant; W. BLACKER, Esq., Merchant ; A. M. 
DOWLEANS, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Jus:ices of the Peace; F. G. ELDRIDGE, Esq. (Atkinson, 
Tilton and Co.), Merchant, Vice-President ot the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; F J FERGUSSON, 
Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and Fergusson), Solicitor; MANACKJEE RUSTUMJEE, Esq., Merchant. 

Manager of astern Branches.-C. H. OGBOURNE, Esq,, F.8.8. 
MADRAS. 
Board of Management. 

F. H. HENSLOWE, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Company; JOHN M'‘IVER, Esq., Secretary 

and Treasurer Bank of Madras; JOHN MILLER, Esq., Administrator-General; D. H. PATERSON, 


Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary to Branch Board—CLARENCE L. O'BRIEN, Esq. 
BOMBAY. 
Board of Management. 

H. E. ASTLEY, Esq. (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant; ‘WILLIAM LOUDON, Esq., 
Administrator-General; SAMUAL McCULLOCI, Esq., Barrister-at-Law; The Hon. FRAMJEE 
NUSSERWANJEE PATEL, Esq., Member of Council. 

Agents—Messrs. EWART, LATHAM, and Co.. Merchants. 
Secretary to Branch Board—D. M. SLATER, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon - Messrs. GEORGE WALL and Co., Merchants, Colombo. 
Managing ‘Agents in China—Messrs. AUGUSTINE HEARD and Co., Merchants, Mong-Kong. 
With about Eighty Agencies at Up-Country Stations in India and Ceylon. 
RAPID PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN BRANCG. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian Branch of this Office alone, without any claim 
whatever to the support of the public beyond that arising from a simple statement of facts, haa, in 
about twelve years, issued Policies assuring Rs. 5,98,45,364, or nearly Srx MILLIONS sterling. This 
is ample evidence that the public have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and general hberality 
of the terms INTRODUCED by this Company tor India. It is estimated that the local New Business of the 
ALBERT annually excceds that of all the other European Offices in India put together. 

The Company transacts the buginess of the following Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, 
Panjaub, United, Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie Savings, Oude and United Service, 
Oude, and Allahabad Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Prop”sal, may be obtained from the Secretary, at the 
Head Offices as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this country or in India. 

7, Waterloo Place, London, 8.W. {Lo.-21. 


ae 


- MAGIC POCKET STOVE, 


-GARDNERS’ 


EE. fA TOs EPS ror ENE A. 


The ADVANTAGES which Messrs. 
Gardner offer with these Lamps (the result 
of 85 years’ experience) in the Indian Trade 
are a BRILLIANT LIGHT and SIMPLE 
CONSTRUCTION, They are notaffected by 
the draught of the PUNKAH, will BURN 
ANY OIL, and cannot be mismanaged by the 
NATIVE SERVANTS, and are sold at the 
LOWEST PRICE consisicnut with Excellence 
of Workmanship. 

The highest testimonials of the excellency 
of these Lamps have heen received, and can 
be seen. 


SOYER’S PATENT 


Replete with every requisite 
; for Travellers. 


Messrs. GARDNER request the atten- 
tion of REGIMENTAL MESSES, 
OFFICERS, and RESIDENTS, to 
their Illustrated Catalogues (post free) 


of 
GLASS, CHINA, 
ELECTRO PLATE, 


Sand every description of 
LAMPS USED IN INDIA. 


GARDNER, 


(By Special Appointment to Her Majesty), 


453 & 454, STRAND, 


CHARING CROSS, 
FOUR DOORS FROM TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
3 and 4, DUNCANNON STREET. 
ADJOINING, AND 
63, STRAND, LONDON. 


a 


ESTAPLISHED 1752. 


‘Claim 


- WALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE male. 


= 


PRIZE MEDALY 
LONDON, 1862. PARIS, 1867 


JOHN WALKER, 
CHRONOMETER, WATCH, AND CLOCK MAKER, 


BY APPOINIMENT TO THE 


ENGLISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL RAILWAYS, 
68, CORNHILL, AND 230, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, 


CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES: 


GOLD paca 15 0 
ESCRIPTIVE PAMPHL 18 FREE 


WALKER'SEICRYSTAL CASE WATCHES ARE THE ONLY WATCHES 
SUITABLE FOR INDIA: : 


“Among the various improvements for India none are more beneficial than in the 
class of watches sent out. I recollect in 1848 going on the Pupjaub campaign; and 
first march from Umballa, while my horse was drinking I took the opportunity of 
looking at my Fifty Guinea Hunting Watch, the horse suddenly starting, I got the 
upper case broken off the hinge, and not being able to get it repaired at Ferozepore, 
I had to send it to Coleman, at Agra. It was six months before I got it back, and it 
oost me thirty rupees. Meanwhile I bought at Lahore an open face watch, at two 


thousand rupees, with four spare glasses, every one of which was broken during the . 


campaign, and putting the watch by in my camel trunk, it got rusty. Neither of 
these watches ever was of service afterwards, so I determined to forego the expense of 
having one until a friend sent me from England one of Walker's Crystal Case Watches 
having all the strength and durability of the hunting case watch, without its liability 
to injury, and as convenient as the open faced. This is essentially the watch required 
by soldiers—in fact by every person liable to the rough life of a foreign station. For 
aix years I never got this watch of Walker's make repaired, and a hackery might pass 
over it without breaking it.”—atract from Letter of oneof the Old 8rd." [L0.-90 


SILVER froM..sceeccceeeeeees £6 6 O 
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“ALFRED B. PEARCE, 


39, Ludgate Hill, London. 


DINNER, DESSERT. BREAKFAST, 
TEA, and TOILET SERVICES. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
CUT TABS CoA S. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT » ORNAMENTAL COODS, 


COMBINING NOVELTY WITH BEAUTY. 


The Stock has been Selected with much Care, and is admirably suited 


for Parties Furnishing to Choose From. 


i 
—— TT 


FIRST-CLASS QUALITY, 
SUPERIOR TASTE, LOW PRICES. 


ESTABLISHED, 1760. 


[La.-18, 
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LINCOLN’S INN HERALDIC OFFICE. 


SOLID GOLD RINGS, TP 
GOLD & SILVER DESK SEALS - ay 
BUTTON DIES,  & 
VISITING CARDS, 
PROGRAMMES, 


FOR FAMILY ARMS, 


Send Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 6d, or stamps. 
Arms Emblazoned, and Quartered, and Engraved on Seals, Dies, &c. 


Every branch of Heraldic Painting, Engraving, &c., executed by the first Artists. 
HERALDIC PAINTING. | SEAL ENGRAVING. 


STATIONERY, 

ILLUMINATED RELIEF 

| AND OTHER STAMPING, 
PEDIGREES, 

HATCHMENTS, 


CORPORATE SEALS. ECCLESIASTICAL SEALS. 
. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. DIE SINKING. 


ILLUMINATED STATIONERY. 


PRESENTATION ADDRESSES. SILK BANNERS. 
NAVAL DIES. REGIMENTAL DIES. 
SHARE PLATES. BOOK PLATES. 


Heraldic Designs for Berlin Wool Work, &c. 
MONOGRAMS. 


List on application, or on receipt of card. Manual of Heraldry, 38. or stamps. 


PUGH BROTHERS, 


Peruldic Artists, Seal Engravers, & Genenlogists, 
LINCOLN’S INN HERALDIC OFFICE, 


GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON. 


Cheques should be crossed London and Westminster you and P. O. O. 
os made payable at Lincoln’s Inn Office : 

FOREIGN ORDERS SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED BY A REMITTANCE OR A 
LONDON REFERENCE. {Lo.-41. 
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on 


BRADSHAW’S 


OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA. 
COLONIAL HANDBOOK; 
MANUAL FOR TRAVELLERS 


IN EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSIA, AND INDIA; | 
THE AUSTRALIAN SETTLEMENTS AND NEW ZEALAND; 
CHINA, JAPAN, THE CAPE, AND MAURITIUS; 
VIA THE ISTHMUSES OF SUEZ AND PANAMA. 
CONTAINING HINTS ON HOW TO REACH AND LIVE IN THE THREE PRESIDENCIES OF INDIA, THE EAST, 
AND AUSTRALIA; 


WITH INFORMATION ON OUTFITS, YASSPORTS, CURRENCY, BOOKS, BANKS, RAILWAYS, STEAMERS, TELE- 
GRAPHS, ETC.; AND PARTICULARS OF EXPENSES, DISTANCES, TIME OF JOURNEY, ETC., ARRANGED 
IN TABULAR FORMS FOR TWENTY-SIX DIFFERENT ROUTES; TOGRTHER WITH THE 


LATEST REGULATIONS RESPECTING CANDIDATES FOR THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, CIVIL ENGINEER, AND 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENTS; A USEFUL VOCABULARY OF HINDOOSTANEE; THE INDIAN RAILWAY TABLES, 
AND OTHER PARTICULARS, 


PRICE 5s.; SENT POST FREE FOR 5s, 4d, 


WITH SAPS OF THE OVERLAND ROUTES AND INDIA, 


A PANORAMA OF THE NILE, PLANS OF CALCUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, AND CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION {8 RESERVED BOTH IN EUROPE AND INDIA.) 


LONDON :—W. J. ADAMS (BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE), 59, FLEET STREET; 
MANCHESTER:—BRADSHAW AND BLACKLOCK, ALBERT SQUARE; 


SOUTHAMPTON: GEORGE PHILUIPS, 1, PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, 
MALTA: Mr. MUIR, 220, Srrapa sear a ae Gana 2 oer eo . CO.. 10, Granp Squarme 
SUTTA: THACKER anp SPINKS; 8: ( AND Co.; AY: THACKER ; 
ee SHANGHAI: 8. COMPTON, Esq., NortH Caina HeraLp OFrice, AND VINING. 
CHELTENHAM: WRERSTLEY anv Co, Hich STREET; BATH: SIMMS axp SON . 
LIVERPOOL: T. See eer ge ras PLACE; 
BIRMINGHAM: JAMES GUEST, 52, Bui. STREET; + : : ROBERT CHADDERTON, 21, B 
EDINBURGH: JOHN MENZIES, 2, Hanover Street ; GLASGOW: JAMES REID, 144, ArayLe AEE 
DUBLIN: A. CAR<ON, 51, Grarron Streer (Corner of Stephen’s Green); ” 
PARIS: A. W. GALIGNANI anv ('o.’s Reapixe Room, Linrary, &c., 224, Roe pg Rrvorz; 
BRUSSELS: Mr. FLATTAU, BooKsELLER, MONTAGNE DE La Cour. 


Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations throughout Great Britain, Ireland, t ‘ 
ane eae Malta, Cairo, Suez, Aden, Ceylon, Indi, Kurrachee, &e, ins TNT ene COMER, 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 
1869. G ae ah / 7 
ota ei las - o hi a 
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HX POSITION UNIVERSELGIE, 
PARIS, 1867. 
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ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 


Nearly 200,000 of these unparalleled Machines now in use in all parts of the 
world. Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction gratis. Illustrated prospectus 
and samples of work gratis and post free. 


GROVER & BAKER, 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


150, Regent Street, London, W. 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never failed to receive the- 
first premium over all competitors wherever exhibited. 


N.B.—Machines for India packe lin air-tight cases without charge. 
{Lo,-19 
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PRESIDENT AND VISITOR, 


THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
HEAD MASTER, 


The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 

LATE FELLOW AND TUTOR OF NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
THIS COLLEGE is conducted on the MODEL of the GREAT PUBLIC 
| SCHOOLS, and there is a Modern Department distinct from the Classical. 

THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN are educated at a moderate cost, and PRE- 


PARED for OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, and for all Military and Civil Service 
Examinations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS of CONSIDERABLE VALUE are attached to the COL- 
LEGE, to be held either in the College or at the Universities. 


The Pupils are boarded with the ASSISTANT MASTERS, subject to the 
approval of the Head Master. 


Terms for Tuition, £25 per annum to Proprietors, and £31 per annum to 
Non-Proprietors ; for Board at Masters’ Houses, £60. 


Full information on application to Henry Avprica, Esq., the Secretary. 


Prospectuses can be obtained of Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and Co., Agents, 
in either of the Presidencies, or of Messrs. GRINDLAY and Co., London. 


Kae T. {Lo.-6. 
Cc Digitized by Google 
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MANY ENGRAVINGS 


FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS, ILLUSTRATING 


EVERY EVENT OF PUBLIC INTEREST, 


ITS LITERARY MATTER COMPRISES 


Essays on Public Affairs, Critical Notices of Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, 
Music and the Drama; with a 


COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
AT HOME, ABROAD, AND IN THE COLONIES. 


The Proprictor and Conductors of the ILLustRaTED LONDON NEws believe that one of the causes of its 
great success is that the Journal has always honestly advocated NATIONAL INTERESTS, Without fear or 
flattery of party or class; and that it receives a ready welcome in every home, for the reason that all 
objectionable subjects are rigidly excluded from its pages. Among its contributors are not a few 
eminent Literary men. Its contents embody a great muss of usefal and interesting information, well 
aigested and urranged. The Enygravings in each number, with the occasional addition of 


PICTURES, PRINTED IN COLOURS, 
‘render this Journal the most entertaining and pleasing instructor of the day. ; . 
As a mediuin for Advertising it has no equal, and, considering its enormous circulation, the 
eharges are moderate. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


_Unstamped Coples:—Per Year, £1 3s. 6d.; per Half-Year, 11s. 8d.; with Christmas Number, Is. 10d. 
Stamped Copies:—Per Year, £1 8s. 2d.; per Half-Year, 14s.; with Christmas Number, 14s. 2d. 
Single Copies, Fivepence; Stamped, Sixpence. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS MAY ALSO BE HAD IN MONTHLY PARTS AND VOLUMES. 


Mudecriptions received by all Bookseiiers and Newsvendors; and at the Office, 198, Strand, ie 
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Barrh, 254 
Barsee Road, 249 
Bassein Road, 250 
Baslighernie, 139 
Basle, J00 
Basrah, 257 
Batavia, 189 
Beddiah, 254 
Beechworth, 214 
Beehea, 255 
Beeleemora, 250 
Begumabad, 258 
Beilan, 121 
Belfast, 214 
Benah, 2), 38 
Benares, 255 
Beni Hassan, 38 
Beni Hassan, Tombs of 
42 
Benisouef, 38, 42 
Berenice, 35 
Berewlee, 250 
Berhampore, 255, 257 
Berlin, 112 
Beyadieh, 38, 43 
Beypore, 252 
Bhandoop, 248, 249 
Bharwaree, 255 
Bhaugulpore, 254 
Bheegwan, 249 
Bhosawul, 248 
Bhowpore, 255 
Biaburt, 125 
Biahmoo, 38, 42 
Bibbeh, 38, 42 
Biddabatty, 254 
Bieberich, 98 
Bigge, Island of, 38, 47 
Bingen, 98 
Bihta, 254 
Birket el Keroun, 38, 42 
Birket Habon, Lake of, 44 
Birket-el-Sab, 21 
Bitlis, 125 
Blenheim, 228 
Bogwangolah, 257 
Boinchee, 254 
Boisur, 260 
Bokhara, 257 
Bolari, 258 
Boli,. 132, 133 


Bologna, 90 

Bolundshuhur Road, 255 

Bombay, 50, 2438, 249, 
250 

Bonavista, 197 

Bonn, $7 

Boodalore, 251 

Boppart, 98 

Boranpore, 248 

Boree, 218 

Bothwell, 220 

Boulac, 31, 34, 38, 39 

Brava, 197 

Breach, 52 

Brigiton, 213, 217, 220 

Brindisi, 91 

Brisbane, 222 

Broach, 250 

Bronte, 7 

Bruce's Tomb, 44 

Bruck, 104 

Brusaa, 117 

Brussels, 96 

Bucktearpore, 254 

Budlapoor, 249 

Budnaira, 248 

Buggoolah, 256 

Bulpoor, 254 

Bulsar, 250 

Burazjura, 148 

Burdwan, 254 

Burgurh, 258 

Burhea, 254 

Burhan, 255 

Burra Burra Copper 
Mine, 217 

Burrage, 38, 39 

Burriarpore, 254 

Bartna, 255 

Bushire, 148 

Bussora, 130 

Buxar, 455 

Bycullah, 248, 249, 


Cachar, 258 

Cadiz, Bay of, 16 
Cadjoody, 252 
Catfer-el-Eish, 38 

Cairo, 21,24, 32, 38, 89 
Calais, 2 

Calcutta,59, 254, 256, 257 
Calionach, 21 — 
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Calioub, 21 

Callian, 52, 248, 249 
Calneh, 129 
Calpitty, 56 | Connaghur, 254 
Camalapoor, 252 | Constantinople, 115 
Camaridge, 147 Coodoor, 252 
Campbelltown, 220 Coopum, 252 
Campoolee, 249 Coorla, 248, 249 

Candy, (Bombay), 52 Cootipurum, 252 

Candy (Ceylon), 56 Corfu, 114 

Canning, 257 Corregelar, 132 
Canterbury, 228 Cottraputty, 251 

Canton, 161 Coushan, 1 3 

Cape Hon, 18 Creswick, 213, 214 

Cape Kspartel, 16 Crocodile Mummy Caves, 
Cape Ferro, 18 43 

Cape Finisterre, 16 Cuddapah, 252 

Cape of Good Hope, 198 Cudumbathoor, 252 
Cape St. Vincent, 16 Cudumudy, 25 

Cape Town, 198 Cuttalay, 251 
Cape Trafalgar, 16 
Caroor, 251 
Carrick, Island of. 130 
rassel, 109 

214 


Castelmaine, 213, 
pooner 255, 258 


Colon (Aspinwall), 236 
| Como, 100 


I onjecode, 252 


Dacca, 256 
Dadree, 255 
Dadur, 248, 249 
Dalby, 222 
Dalki, 148 
Daly Nazir, 145 


Cataracts, 38 


Ceuta, 17 Damanhour, 21 
Ceylon, 55 Damaun Road, 250 
Chali: damn 248 Darjeling, 61, 70, 257 
Chambery, 8 Darm' Strait, 148 


Champion bay 219 
Chandernagore, 254 
Chandoor, 248 
Chanduce, 248 
Changshang, 170 
Changkewhyen, 170 
Chappahattee, 257 
Charlotte Amalie, 235 


Dayr El Medeeneh, Tem- 
ple of, 44 
Decksal, 249 

Deeal, 128 
Deewa, 248, 
Deir, 123 
Deloraine, 220 
Delectetas, 132 


249 


Cheechawutnee, 259 Delhi, 255 
Cheefoo, 171 Dendera, 38, 43 
Chefow, 163 Deololee, 248 
Chinchwud, 249 Deoree, 253 
Chingpoogley, 52 Deutz, 97 


Devon, or Torquay, 220 


Chinkyatyen, 170 
Deyhai, 144 


Chink-y-a-wan, 168 


Chinnamapet, 252 Dhanoo Road, 250 
Chogdah, 256 Dhay, 147 

Chola, 255 Dhay Nain, 143 
Chooadangah, 256 Dhond, 249 


Diarbekir, 131 
Diggerdas, 145 


Christchurch, 228 
Chumargaum, 250 


Chonar, 255 Dildarnuggur, 255 
Chunga Munga, 259 Dillingen, 138 
Chunnoo, 259 — Dinajpore, 257 
Chusan, 160 Dinapore, 254 
Civita Vecchia, 86 Disel-i-Azhen, 147 
Coblenz, 97 Diwaniyeh, 130 
Coimbatoor, 252 Dongergaum, 248 
Coire or Chur, 100 Doomraon, 255 
Cojasate, 182 Doongree, 250 
 &o 62 Dorbajee, 258 
Colar Road, 252 Dover, 2 
Colgong, 254 Drayton, 222 
Cologne, 96 Dresden, 110 


Colombo, 56 


a 


Duchea, 133 


INDEX. 


Dum-dum, 61, 256 

Dunedin, 22 
Durrarah, 254 

| Dushet, 137 

| Dysur, 250 

| 

| 


Echapore, 256 

Echuca, 213 

ees. 218 

| Edfou, 38, 46 

| By earn A, 248 
Egypt, 2] 

| Ehreubreitstein, 97 
Ekhnaim, 58 


Elephanta, Caves of, 52 


Keiephantine, Island of, 38, 


46 
Fl Guttah, 28 


El Kab or Eilythias, 38, | 


46 
El Kalabshen, 38, 48 
El Kirbeh, 38 
i] Kossayr, 38 
Eilamanore, 251 
Elino Fort, 19 
E.nir, 132 
Ennur (Ennore), 59 
Erivan, 138 
Erment E*Dayr, 38 
i rode, 252 
Erzeroom, 125 
Eshmumen, 38 
Esneh, 38, 46 
Essendon, 213 
Etawah, 255 
Etola, 250 
Eufang. 168 
Evandale, 220 


Farshit, 38 
Fayal, 235 
Ferozabad, 255 
IFeshn, 38 
Florence, 84 


Frankfort-on-the- Maine, 


106 
Fuego, 197 
Funchal, 195 
Futtehpore, 255 
Futwah, 244 
Fyoum, The, 33, 42 


Gahan Medan, 131 
Gabaza, 133 
Gaepoora, 255 
Galapogos Islands, 237 
Galata, 116 

Gamlek, 117 

Gatun, 236 
Gawlertown, 217, 218 
Gazceabad, 155, 258 
Gazion, '45 

Gebel Sheik, 43 
Geelong, 213, 214 
Genoa, 84 
Georgetown,’ 220 


Georgiesk, 137 

| Ghogah, 254 

| Ghotee, 248 

| Gibraltar, 17 

| Girgaum, 52 

| Girgeh, +8, 43 

| Gizeh, 38 

| Gladstone, 222 

) Glenelg, 217 

| Goa, Island of, 53 
Goolwa, .18 

| Goolwood, wiih) 

 Gsorietiet n, 252 
Gooshks arr ah, 264 

oo aie, % « ae 


i 


Gorno u Ted 8, 38 
(rotha, 109 

Gowel Garbich. 38 
Gowel Kebir, 38 
Graham's Town, 200 
Guhmer, 255 
Gurreah, 257 

Guz, 144 


Hadjee Hamza, 132 
| Tladjee Khan, 132 
Hagar Silsilis, Pass of, 38, 
47 
Haukodadi, 182 
Halsha, 266 
Hamburg, 112 
Hangting, 17] 
Haoui, 38 
Harownee, 258 
Harwich, 109 
Hassan Ghillaby, 132 
Hattrass Road, 255 
Hawke Bay, 227 
Hawthorne, 213 
Heathcote, 214 
Heden, 123 
Heliopolis, 29 
Hermonthis, 38, 46 
Hiogo, 182 
Hillah, 128, 129 
Hit, 133, 198 
Hobart Town or Hobar- 
ton, 219 
Hobson's Bay, 213 
Hokitika, 228 
Hong Kong, 154 
Hooghly, 254 
Hope, 128 
Horgen, 109 
Horton, 220 
Howrah, 254 
Hull, 112 
Hurruppa, 259 
Huon, 220 
Hydrabad, 258 


Inglewood, 214 
Inkerman, 136 
| Innsbruck, or Inuspruck 
102 


Invercargill, 229 

Ipswich, 222 

Isis, Temple of, 47 

Iskandervon (Alexan- 
dretta), 121 

Ismailia. 34 

Ismet, 133 

Ispahan, 144 

Isphan, 145 

Ittou, 38 


Jadupore, 257 
Jaffnapatam, 57 
Jaffua, 57 , 
Jaleysur Road, 255 
Java, Isle of 189 
Jeagunge, 257 
Jebel Abulfeda, 38, 43 
Jebel BE Tayr, 38, 42 
Jebel Silsileh, 38 
Jeempeer, 258 
Jehwoor, 249 
Jelloo, 259 

Jessore, 256 
Jetwar, 258 
Jheenjuk, 255 
Jizeh, 29 

Jokhye, 258 
Jollarpett, 252 
Joongshaie, 258 
Joyrampore, 256 
Jubbulpore, 258 
Julgaum, 248 
Jumalpore, 254 
Jushwuntnuggur, 255 
Jusra, 258 


Kafer-ed-Dauar, 21 
Kafer-ez-Zaiat, 21 
Kaffiankoo Pass, 140 
Kalat Belis, 123 
Kamabad, 143 
Kam'dpaine, 144 
Kanagawa, 180 
Kanchraparah, 256 
Kangaroo Island, 217 
Kankeb, 32 
Kapunda, 217, 218 
Karachuria, 132 


Kasbeck 137 
Kashan, 144 
Kasr E Sayd, 38, 43 
Kasroom, 147 
Kasur, 1 3 
Keem, 250 
Keevalore, 26] 
Keim, 249 
Keneh, 38, 43 
Kerbela, 143 
Kerm, 147 


INDEX. 


Kertch, 136 
Kessiereek, 131 
Kewtowhyen, 169 
Khaga, 255 

Khana, .59 
Khanawalla, 259 
Khandalla, 749 
Khan Secundicia, 328 
Kharud, 144 

Khasa, 259 
Kheirgaum, 249 
Kheirwadece, 248 
Kherson, 135 
Khoorjah, 255 
K'‘hotyen, 170 
Khunar Takhtah, 148 
Khundwah, 248 
Khurdee, 248 
Kiang-Kia-Chwang, 165 
Kikko, 165 

Killek, 127 
Kinglingshing, 170 
Kiniagrid, 143 
Kiranea, 190 

Kirkee, 249 
Kirkooki, 127 
Kishlack, 145 
Kishnaghur, 256 
Kishni, Island of, 148 
Kish-tang-kon, 165 
Ki-sengunge, 256 
Kobi, 1.:7 

Koft, 38 

Kom E]} Hattan, 45 
Komroad, 144 
Konigswinter, 97 
Koom, 143 
Koomash, '45 
Koomombro, 38 

Koor Aub, 143 
Kooria Mooria {slands, 50 
Kooringa, 218 

Koos, 38 

Kuoshtee, 256 
Kordachary, 251 
Kornah, 140 
Korsobad, 126 
Kosscir, 35, 43 
Kotal, 165 

Kotree, 258 
Kongunjit, 126 
Kuwie, 200 

Kraw, Isthmus of, 60 
Kujg.aum, 248 
Kujrah, 254 
Kulikery. 241 
Kulitalay, 250 
Kumeen, 145 
Kupree, 127 
Kurchuna, 255 
Kurjut, 2:9 
Karkulia, 249 
Kurrachee, 148, 258, 259 
Kussarah, 243 
Kutnee, 2&8 
Kyneton, 214 


Labuan, Island of, 191 
Lahore, 59 
Laichowfoo, 171 
Lalapettah, 251 
Lal) Bagh, 248 
Lankarood, 143 
Lanowlee, 249 
Lassulgaum, 248 
Launceston, 220 
Law, 144 
Lawn Elkett, 145 
Lefiage, 145 
Leghorn, 84 
Leipsic, 109 
Lienshing, 168 
Lincinfoo, 168 
Lisbon, 16 
Liske, 135 
Longford, 220 
J oreto, 91 
Lowkyatyen, 168 
Luckady, 2&2 
Luckeescrai, 254 
Lucknow, 258 
Lumlum, '30 
Luxor, . 8, 44; Temple of, 
44, 45 
Lyons, 89 


Maabdeh, 38 

Macao, 157 

Macclesfield, 218 

Macon, 89 

Mecriotis, Lake, 12 

Madeira, 195 

Madja Pahit, Ruins of, 
190 

Madras, 57, 252 

ay acta Hills, 52, 

9 

Maharajpore, 254 

Mahim, 52, 249, 250 

Malilu, 147 

Mahmoodie Canal, 38 

M:illoor, 152 

Mailputty, 252 

Malabar Hill, 52 

Malacca,1 0 

Malacca, Straits of, 150 

Malta, 18 

Mancoor, 257 

Manfaloot, 38. 43 

Manickpore, ’58 

Manilla, 156. 179 

Manowree, 255 

Marathi Fort, 52 

Mardin, 131 

Marheh, 249 

Maricar, 133 

Markoondee, 258 

Marlborough, 228 

Marseilles, 5 

Marsewan, 182 

PEREyPOROMEIS 213, 214, 


Maszsabas, 128 


Massowah, 35 
Matarem, 189 
Matzresh, 28 
Matheran, 52, 69 
Mat-ow, 172 
Mauraha Khorde, 14 
Mauritius, 1&7 
Mayar, 145 
Mayence, 98 
Mayo, 197 
Mayting, 258 
Mazagon, 52 
McDonald's Choultry, 
252 


Meagaum, 250 


Meean Meer, 259 
Meedenet Habou, 44 
Meedenet Habou, Ruins 
of, 44 
Meerut, 258 
Mehallet, 38 
Mehnoodabad, 250 
Melatieh, 38 
Melavi, 38 
Melbourne, 212 
Memphis, 42 
Memnonium, Ruins of, 
44 
Mentz, 98 
Messina, 7, 87 
Mexeobiggy, 145 
182 


Miaco, 

Miana, 140 

Milan, 93 

Minieh, 38, 42 
Mirzapore, 255 
Mitrahenny, 38 
Mocha, 36 

Modena, 90 
Moendoet, Ruins of, 190 
Mogul! Serai, 255 
Mohar, 255 

Mohol, 249 
Mokamch, 254 
Monghyr, 254 

Mont Cenis, 90 
Montgomery, 259 
Moodapoor, 252 
Mooltan, 2:9 
Mooraroee, 254 
Moorshedabad, 25% 
Moortizapoor, 248 
Morapoor, 252 
Moreton Bay, 222 
Mossul Bay, 200 
Mosul, 125, 131 
Mount Alexander, 213 
Mount Ararat, 188 
Mount Elborus, 137 
Mount Etna, 7 
Mount Olympus, 117, 
Mourgauhb, 145 
Muddikurry, .62 


Maulleer, 258 
Mulwah, 255 
Mummy Pits, 45 
Munich, 104 
Munmar, 248 
Mush, 125 
Mussawud, 248 
Mussendom, 148 
Mussoorie, 70 
Muttearee, 256 
Myhere, 258 
Myjee, 248 
Mymaree, 254 


Nagasaki, 181 
Nagpore, 248 
Naidongree, 248 
‘Nandgaum, 248 
Nandoora, 248 
Nandore, 248 
Naples, 86 
Nararabad, 143 
Narel, 249 


Nebbi Yonus, 126 
Needamungalum, 251 
Neemgaum, 248 

| Negapatam, 251 

| Negatia, 182 
Neilgherry Hills, 70 
Nejudeh, 38 
Nelson, 227 

Neriad, 250 
Nessabin, 131 
Neuwied, 97 

New Norfolk, 220 
New Plymouth, 227 
a ae e Sheikh Hassan, 
Nicolaef, 135 
Nimborah, 248 
Nimroud, 125 
Nineveh, 125 
Niphar, 248 
Nowlee, 250 
Nowsaree, 250 
Nuggery, 252 
Nulhatee, 254, 257 
Nundalore, 252 
Nuwaee, 255 
Nyehattee, 256 
Nynee, 258 


Oatlands, 220 
Oberwesel, 98 


Omeo, 214 
Yonao, 258 
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Ooroolee, 249 
Ootacamnund, 58 
Oparu, 237 
Oporto, 16 
Osaca, 182 
Ostend, 96 
Otago, 228 


Pachora, 248 
Pahadee, 250 
Pakowr, 254 
Palee, 255 
Palermo, 87 
Palghaut, 252 
Palghur, 250 
Pallej, 250 
Pambanantjande Sewoe, 
Ruins of, 190 
Panaghur, 257 
Panama, 236 
Panolee, 250 
Panwell, 2 
Paphoond, 255 
Pardee, 250 
Parel Junction, 249 
Parell, 52 
Paris, 4 
Parma, 90 
Patna, 254 
Patus, 249 
Pedah, 144 
Peema, 171 
Peerpointee, 254 
Peh-Tang, 164 
Pekin, 172 
Penang, or Prince 
Wales’ Island, 150 
Peneeghur, 247 
Pera, 116 
Perambore, 252 
Pericop, 135 
Perim, Island of, 36 
Perpengady, 252 
Perth, 218 
Persepolis, 146 
Perumbcer, 59 
Perunduray, 252 
Peter Botte Peak, 187 
Phiic, Island of, 38, 47 
Pico, 235 
Picton, 228 
Pietermaritzburg, 200 
Pingleetzen, 171 
Pitcairn Island, 237 
Point Cornero, 17 
Point de Galle, 55 
Point Europa, 17 
Poody, 252 
Poogalore Road, 251 
Pool-Dawallak, 143 
Poolgaum, 248 
Poomulwaree, 249 
Poonah, 52, 70, 249 
Port Adelaide, 217 
Port Albert, 214 
Port Blair, 61 


Port Elizabeth, 200 
Portland, 214 

Port Lincoln, 218 

Port Louis(Mauritius),187 
Port Lyttelton, 228 
Port Napier, 227 

Port Natal, 200 

Port Said, 8, 33 

Port Victoria, 187 
Port Wakefield, 218 
Port Walcott, 219 
Potow, 168 

Prague, 110 

Puharree, 255 
Pundooah, 254 
Purley, 252 

Purodah, 256 
Puttamby, 252 
Puttoor, 252 

Pyramid of Cheops, 31 
Pyramid of Howara, 33 
Pyramids, The, 29, 38 


Rabban Hormita, 126 
Rahmanich, 88 
Raiwind, 259 
Rajampett, 252 

Rai Ghat, 259 
Rajgowan, 254 
Rajmahal, 254 
Rakka, 123 
Ramagen, 97 
Ramnuggur, 256 
Rampore Haut, 254 
Ranaghat, 256 
Raneegunj, 257 
Rayapuram, 59 
Redesieh, 38 
Reddidully, 252 
Reunion, 187 
Rhoda, Island of, 38, 39 
Robeki, 32 
Rockhampton, 222 
Rogonathpore, 255 
Rolands Eck, Island, 97 
Rome, 85 

Roorah, 255 
Rosetta, 38 
Rotterdam, 109 


Sahibdgunij, 254 
Said, Citadel of, 39 
Saigon, [52 

St. Antonio, 197 
St. Goar, 98 

St. Helena, 198 
St. Jago, 197 

St. Jakob, 100 
St. Kilda, 213 

St. Lucia, 197 

St. Michael's, 235 
St. Nicholas, 197 
St. Thomas, 235 
St. Vincent, 197 
Sakkara, 38 
Salamin, 38 


Salamonih, 140 

Salamungalum, 251 

Salem, 252 

Salkand, 122 

Salsette. 52 

Salzburg, 104 

Samarang, 191 

Samboud, 38 

Samnuggur, 256 

Samulputty, 252 

Sandhurst, 213, 214 

Sandridge, 213 

Santa Casa, 91 . 

Sarawak, 192 : 

Sayanluck, 138 

Scutari, 1)6, 133 

Sebastopol, 135 

Secundrabad, 255 

Seetarampore, 257 

Sehayl], Island of, 38, 47 

Semalad, 38 

Serajgunge, 256 

Serampore, 61, 254 

Serkees, 132 

Servistan, 147 

Servn, 145 

Seven Capes, Promontory 
of the, 18 

Seychelles, 187 

Shaini, 129 

Shanghai, 162 

Shapoor, 248 

Sharouna, 38 

Shawack, 145 

Sheagaum, 248 

Sheik Abadeh, 38, 42 

Sheikh Hereedi, 38 

Shekoabad, 255 

Shervaroy Hills, 252 

Shihleepoo, 171 

Shiraz, 147 

Sholapore, 249 

Sholinghur, 252 

Shoranoor, 252 

Shoubra, 38, 39 

Shulgastan, 145 

Sibley Pass, 140 

Sickle, 251 

Sideabad, 140 

Siena, 85 

Simla, 70 

Simon's Bay, 200 

Sinchwang, 165 

Sindee, 248 

Sinenchow, 170 

Singapore, 151 

Singchowfoo, 170 

Sinho, 164, 171 

Sin Sin, 143 

Sion, 52, 250 

Siout, 38, 43 

Sirathoo, 255 

Sirsa Road, 255 

Sursoul, 255 

Sivas, 132 

Smyrna, 114 


Sodepore, 256 
Bodogan, 138 

Solo, 189 
S»ymanoor, 252 
Somerset, 221 
Soemna, 255 
Sonapore, 257 
Souadi, 38 
Scuihaj, 38 
Scurabaya, 191 
Scuthampton, 16 
Southland, 229 
Sphynx The, 29 
Stavrepole. 137 
Stillenbosch, 200 
Stolzenfels, Castle of, 98 
Strathalbyn, 218 
Sucheen, 250 
Suez, 32 

Suez Canal, 33 
Suk-e-Shinkh, 130 
Suktikur, 254 
Sukuldeah, 255 
Sultangunj, 254 
Sultania, 140 
Sunjan, 250 
Sunkery Droog, 252 
Suracarta, 191 


Sydney, 209 
Syene or Assouar, 47 
Sylhet, 256 


Symfrepole (Simferepol), 
135 


Syntheea, 254 
Syra, 114 


Tabreez, 139 


INDEX. 
Tahiti, 237 Tokat, 132 
Tahtah, 38 Tongchangfoo, 168 


Taku, the Forts of, 165 
Ta-Lien-Whan, 163 
Taman, 136 
Tandiaondu, 59 
Tangchangfoo, 171 
Tangiers, 17 
Tanzvkow, 164 
Tanjore, 251 
Tannah, 248, 249 
Tanoor, 252 
Taook, 127 
Tantah, 21 
Taranaki, 226 
Tatteepoor, 259 
Tcinaufoo, 170 
Teen Pahar, 254 
Teheran, 140 
Tcinghai, 168 
Tel-cd-Barond, 21 
Tel-el-Yehood, 29 
Teneriffe, 197 
Teplu nd, 127 
Teredac, 132 
Teroove nbore, 251 
Tetuan, 17 
Thebes, 38, 45 
Theruvellum, 252 
Thibet, or Tibet, 153 
Tien-tsin, 165 
Tiflis, 138 
Timizbeskaya. 136 
Tinnanore, 252 
Tiroor, 252 
Tiruputty, 252 
Tirutany, 252 
Titwalla, 24% 
Toch, 21 


Toondla Junction, 255 


Tophana, 117 
Tosia, 132 
Toura, 38 
Trebizonde, 125 
Trichinopoly, 251 
Trieste, 93 
Trincomalee, 57 
Tripatore, 252 
Trivalore, 251 
Trivellore. 252 
Tsietecchin, 168 
Tulligauin, 249 
Tungho, 169 
Tunzkow, 171 
Tunyping, 169 
Turin, 90 
Turkomanchi, 140 


Uitenhage, 200 
Ullash. 132 
Uhn, 102 
Umalsar, 250 
Unnritsur, 259 
Unclesur, 200 
Unkel, 97 
Utchulda, 255 


Valetta, 19 
Vaniambaddy, 252 
Varsavaili, 59 
Vellore, 252 
Venice, 93 
Veraur, 250 
Verona, 102 
Victoria, 212, 214 
Vienna, 106 


‘il 


Vigo Bay, 16 
Viadekavkaz, 137 
Vocal Memuon, 45 


Wadce Halfeh, 38, 48 
Wankyawan, 168 
Wanradharam, 259 
Warnambool, 214 
Warrenygaun, 248 
Waassind, 248 
Wassud, 250 
Wellington, 227, 237 
Werdan, 38 
Westbury, 220 
Williamstown, 213 
Wontimettah, 252 
Wootapollium, 252 
Wurdah, 248 
Wutkallee, 252 


Yang-tsin, 172 
Yankia, 128 

Yeddo, 180 
Yekatrenograde, 187 
Yekatrinodar, 136 
Yelkowan, 138 
Yokahama 180 
Yen-tun-tyen, 170 
Yerragontla, 252 
Yeutchow, 169 
Yuen-mung-yen, 176 


Zante, 114 
Zesdekhast, 145 
Zingan. 140 
Zoulla, 35 
Zumanceah, 255 
Zurich, 100 


xIv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


THE BEST. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro- Plate Spoons and Forks, 
best manufacture, strong plating. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every pur- 
pose. Bath-rooms fitted. 
DEANE’S—Papier-mache Tea Trays. New 
and Elegant Patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, 
with patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copperand Brass Goods, Kettles, 
Stew and Preserving Pans. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, 
a large and choice assortment. 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plate Tea and Coffee 
sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c: 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot Water 
Dishes. Tin Dish-Covers, in 
sets. from 18s. 


“ARTICLES 


DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire Irons in all 
modern and approved patterns. 
DEANF’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, 
with Bedding of superiorquality. 
DEANE’S—Rezister Stoves, improved Lon- 
don-made Kitcheners, Ranges. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice- Poles, 
French and Englisk patterns. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron 
Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’ S—Turnery Brushes, Mats, &c., well 
made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designeh 
patterns in Glass and Bronze. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Garden Rollers, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, &c., manu- 
factured on the premises, of 
best matcrial. 
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The favourable Mortality experienced by the ROYAL its erhit ted by the Diagram, which shows the 
NUMBER out of tthich ONE has died at each Aye up to the end of the year 1864, compared with 
the NUMBER which had been EXPECTED by the Tables, and further contrasted with ite Experi-. 
ence up to the end of 1558, and with the * Combined experience of Seventeen Offices.” 


“JT CONFINE myself to the experience of the Seventeen Ofices published in 188. A few words will 
suitice to show the particular and genera? adaptation of this figure to its intended purpose. 

To exhibit the first of these quahties, let it be supposed that the enquirer wishes to compare the 
Mortality experienced by the respective Offices named, on Lives aged 4) years, 

By drawing his finger carefully along the horizontal line 40, to the points where the several 
enrves cross the snid line, and following with his cye the vertical line at those respective points to 
the top or bottom of the page, he will learn that , 

The * RovaL’”’ expected that 1 ont of ahont 80 would dle: 

But, by adjusted experience to 1865, only 1 out of abotut 109 would die: — 
And by ditto to 1859 2... 2 1 ee ee ek es 104 wonld die; 
Whilst by the combined experience . . 1 4, 5 97 would die, 


Little will he required to show the peneral adaptation of the Diagram to exhibit the success of the 
ROYAL tn its Mortality, and the BENEFIT THUS OBTAINED BY THK ASSURER WITH PARTICIPA- 
TION OF PROFITS in that Office. l refer here to the fact that every point on the left of the OOO 
curve, which it must he observed represents the Mortality expected by our Tables, shows more or 
less gain according as it is removed from or approaches thereto. Now, asthe curve OOO nnd the 
one painted red, respectively depicting the aljusted mortality of the ROYAL up to 1850 and up to 1864, 
are entirely on the left of the OQO ourve, and sore portigns of them at a very marked distance, it 
is at once evident that everything in the past experience of the Company, us respects this im- 
portant subject, has been more favourable than could have been reasonably hoped for.’’ 


EVIDENCES OF GREAT PROGRESS. 


Ane PREMIUMS. | 
1856... Ls. ee aa carey cat (BUBI; 733 
1866 .. wo, ie sch “ote Sy eee » 447,271 
1866 NEARLY sHREE TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 1856. 


LIFE PREMIUMS. 
1856 gues renee testi ‘77,34 
1066. <s Shh. eS ce Seo eG 188,566 
1866 FIVE TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 1856, 


RAPID GROWTH OF LIFE FUNDS 


T8560. ae’ | Se. ae. - See. ade he ... £118,716 


1866 eee ewe 48,746 
1866 EXCEEDS 1856 BY NO LESS THAN £730, 030. 


Amount added to the Life Funds in the year 1866 alone, after payment of all Losses and 
Expenses, £124,165. 
he increase for the year 1867 alone, hevond the amount at the close of the year 1886, 
will also shaw, when the accounts are completed, a further amount of over £120,000 
making the total Life Funds nearly £1,000.000, in addition to the Fire Reserve Fund an 
Capital. The accumulated funds of the Company being thus nearly 


ONE MILLION AND A HALF STERLING, 


The Actuary in his late Valuation Report stated his opinion that no less than £100,000 
would be added annually to the Life and Annuity Funds. for the next ten years. This anticipa- 
tion has so far been more than realized, as the Funds in hand at the end of 1867 will show an 


INCREASE OF OVER £110,000 PER ANNUM. 
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MOURNING. 


THE LONDON 


GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


247 and 249, REGENT STREET. 


THE Proprietors of this establishment, in respectfully address- 
ing themselves to the attention of the Nooility, the Gentry, 
and the Public, beg leave to renew their thanks for the extra- 
ordinary support they have received. Every article necessary 
for a complete Outfit of Mourning, for either the family or 
household, may be had here, and made up, if required, at the 
shortest notice; whilst the attendance of competent persons 
connected with the establishment upon families of rank and of 
every respectable denomination in town or country, enables 
the proprietors or their assistants to at once suggest or supply 
everything necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade 
or condition of the community. Skirts, &c., for Widowhood 
and for Family Mourning are always kept made up, and a note 
descriptive ot the relation of the parties to the deceased will 
ensure at any time the proper supply of mourning being for- § 
warded, both as to quality and distinction, according to the § 
exigencies of the case ; it being needful only to send dresses for 
patterns, when every requisite will be carefully prepared and 
chosen to render the appointments complete. 


THE LONDON 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, } 


Nos. 247 and 249, REGENT STREET, 
TWO DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET. 
{Lo.-14. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue contents of this edition of Bradshaw’s Overland Guide, now in its 14th year,. 
have been carefully revised and corrected throughout; much useful matter has 
been inserted ; and the general information is extended and brought down to the 
latest practicable date; especially that part of it relating to Australia, for the 
benefit of emigrants to the Southern Colonies. 

It appears that the present population of the United Kingdom is made up 
of six millions of families, of five persons each, on an average; and that during 
the last fifty years nearly six millions of persons have emigrated; that is, one 
_ person on the average to every family ; a fact which serves to show, in a striking 
manner, how universal is the connection between the mother country, her Colonies, 
and America. 

Among various improvements the following may be specified :— 

1. The Routes, where necessary, have been re-arranged to suit the changes 
attending the new mail contract made by the Government with the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. 

2. An extra Route is inserted containing ashort description of the Panama lin® 
to Australia, by means of the Royal West India and the Panama and 
Australian Companies. 

3. The latest Rules for Candidates for Appointments in the Civil Service of 
India, and in the Indian Civil Engineer and Medical Departments, as 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council. 

4, A revised Map of the World, showing the Railway, Telegraph, and Sea 
Routes. 

By the terms of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s new contract—which 
lasts twelve years from 1867-8—their Marseilles boats instead of running to Malta 
as heretofore now run direct to Alexandria past Messina; carrying weekly mails 
to India, instead of mails four times a month; that is, fifty-two mails are 
despatched per annum instead of forty-eight, and all vié@é Bombay; which thus 
receives fifty-two weekly mails, in place of twenty-four fortnightly mails, as formerly. 
The direct run to Alexandria vid Messina is caleulated to save twenty-four 
hours. Malta is reached by the Peninsular and Oriental boats from Southampton, 
and is also supplied by a branch mail from Messina. The Brindisi route to. 
Alexandria across Italy, by the Mont Cenis or Brenner Pass, will effect a further 
saving ; and is kept in reserve till the present route, vid Marseilles, is given up. 


xxxii PREFACE. 


Down to the present time the Overland Routes in Bradshaw have all taken one 
direction, that is, Eastward; we now propose to start “ Westward Ho! ,”— 
beginning with the Panama Line, Route 26. Leaving out of consideration the 
direct oversea voyage by the Cape (Route 25), Syrpney, the metropolis of the 
Colonial settlements at the antipodes, can now be reached from Southampton by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, vid Sucz and the Eastward lines, in about 
fifty-three days; by those of the Royal Mail and the Panama, New Zealand, and 
Australian Companies, vid the Westward lines, in fifty-six or fifty-seven days. 

Thus a traveller, using the facilities offered by the great Mail Companies, may 
run through the “Grand Tour” of the globe in an incredibly short time. With a 
choice of routes, and in steamers provided with every comfort, he can traverse the 
great oceans and visit the most famous countrics in the Old and New World ;— 
making the newest of all, Australia and New Zealand, his halfway resting place. 

In justice to these Companies, it should be remembered, that though assisted by 
mail contracts, they have to maintain a hard strugele against the highly-subsidised 
vessels of the Messageries Impériales Company; which is in fact a branch of the 
French Government, from which it obtains not only funds, but building yards and 
ships ; whereas the English Companies are from first to last a triumph of private 
enterprize. One of them, the Peninsular and Oriental Company, established in 
1843-4, has now afloat upwards of 50 steamers and 15) sailing ships, giving employ- 
ment to 16,070 men; and burns 270,000 tons of coal yearly, at a cost, for that item 
alone, of nearly a million stcrling.—(Speech of Mr. Samuda, M.P., in the House of 
Commons, 1867.) 

Further corrections and information—particularly upon such matters of detail as 
are liable to change—are solicited from our readers, more especially those resident 
at distant stations. And we beg to return our thanks to various esteemed corres- 
pondents for their oblizing communications, which they will find have been turned 
to useful account in this impression of Bradshaw’s Overland Guide. 


London, November, 1868. 


BRADSHAW’S 


OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 


1.—PASSPORT. 

To obviate delay and annoyance in foreign 
countries, the Overland traveller must pro- 
vide himself with a Secretary of State’s Pass- 
port, which can be obtained at the Foreign 
Office, London. Fee, 2s. It is necessary 
that the party applying for that document 
should be known or recommended to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; or it 
may be obtained through the recommenda- 
tion of a Banker or of any Banking establish- 
ment in any part of the United Kingdom, or 
that of a Mayor, Magistrate, Justice of the 
Peace, Minister of Religion, Solicitor, Physt- 
cian, or Surgeon. Applications must be made 
in writing, and addressed to the Chief Clerk 
of the Foreign Office, with the word ‘‘ Pass- 
port”’ written upon the cover. Passports 
are granted between the hours of 11 and 4 
on the day following that on which the 
application has been received at the Foreign 
- Office. 


No visa is required for a Foreign Office 
Passport, except for thoseof Turkey, Austria, 
Russia, and Portugal. Travellers Overland, 
via Marseilles and Egypt, should have the 
Turkish visa, which can be obtained at a 
trifling expense and little trouble at the 
Turkish Embassy in London. Travellers by 
way of Trieste must have the Austrian visa 
attached to their Passport, which is granted 

D 


gratis at the Austrian Legation in London. 
Passports should be bound in a small book 
(resembling a pocket-book in size and thick- 
ness), having a few blank leaves annexed, 
so as to enable ambassadors, &c., to affix 
their visés, the whole arrangement of which 
will be undertaken by our agent, J. W. 
Adams, 59, Fleet-street, to travellers apply- 
ing, either personally or by letter, stating 
the route they intend taking, by which both 
trouble and delay will be obviated. For 
detailed information respecting passports 
and visés, see Bradshaw’s Continental Guide. 


2.-PRINCIPAL FOREIGN PASSPORT 
OFFICES IN LONDON. 
WHERE FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS ARE TO 
BE VISED. 

Austrian Legation, 18, Belgrave Square. 

Belgian Consulate, 11, Bury Court, St. 
Mary Axe. 

French Consulate, 38, Finsbury Circus, 
City. 

Greek Embassy, 86, Gresham Street. 

Italian Consulate, 31, Old Jewry, City. 

Portuguese Consulate, 15, St. Mary Axe, 
City. 

Prussian Consulate,106, Fenchurch-street, 
City. 

Russian Consulate, 32, Winckester-build- 
ings, City. 
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Spanish Consulate, 5, Jeffrey’s Square. 

Swiss Consulate, 21, Old Broad-street, 
City. 

Turkish Embassy, for Egypt, &c., 1, 
Bryanston-square. 


It is requisite that the bearer of every 
passport granted by the Foreign Office should 
sign his passport before he sends it to be 
viséd at any Foreign Mission or Consulate 
in England; without such signature either 
the visa may be refused, or the validity of 
the passport questioned abroad. Though 
in Austria the strictness about Passports 
is now mueh relaxed, yet for this country 
as elsewhere it is right to have it properly 
viséd beforehand. 


There is no necessity for the visa to a 
Foreign Office passport of either the 
French, Belgian, Prussian, or Italian autho- 
rities in the United Kingdom. For the 
Papal States, however, one is required from 
the Nuncio or Consul at the last place 
visited (see Bradshaw’s Continental Guide). 


Travellers (being British subjects) are also | 


informed that they can enter the territory of 
the French Empire, without a passport, but 
if they desire to be allowed to view the 
public institutions, they must present their 
cards to the Sous Prefect at the place of 
Janding, who will stamp it, and on its pro- 
duction they will be allowed free access. 
All applications to the foreign missions 
must be made from 12 to 2, daily, except 
Sundays, and most of them require fees, 
varying from 3s. 6d. each. 


3.-LUGGAGE. 


The Overland traveller should not en- 
eumber himself with more baggage than is 
actually necessary, and should confine the 
size and weight of his packages as nearly as 
possible to the regulations issued by the 
Egyptian Transit Administration. 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


Assuming that the passenger embarks at 
Southampton, it will be desirable to pack 
such articles as are required for immediate 
use, together with a week or ten days’ supply 
of linen, &c., in one of the travelling bags 
allowed by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany in their cabins, and to reserve that bag 
to take on board with him at Southampton. 


The remainder of the outfit should 
be packed in Trunks, or air-tight cases of 
moderate size. All the packages should be 
well secured, and have the traveller’s name 
and place of destination distinctly painted 
thereon. These remarks are equally appli- 
cable to the homeward-bound journey. 
Luggage should be shipped at Southampton 
three days prior to the sailing of the steamer, 
or sent to the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s parcel office, at No. 122, Leadenhall- 
street, London, paying insuranceand freight. 
A especial arrangement should be entered 
into with the Company, if the baggage be 
considerable. If the traveller is homeward- 
bound he can make arrangements at Alexan- 
dria, or at his port of embarkation, with the 
Company’s agent for the transmission of his 
beggage to England. 


Baggage allowed on board the steamers free 
of charge, Ist class 336 lbs. ; children and 
servants, 168 lbs. 


For all exeess over 3 ewt., between South- 
ampton end Alexandria, 10s. per cwt., and 
between Suez, India, China, and Australia, 
20s. per cwt. is charged in addition to 10s. 
transit“expenses through Egypt. 


Porwerding Luggage.—Passengers are 
recommended to apply to Mr. GrEoRGE 
Catcmpeot, Custom House and Forwarding 
Agent, 68, Great Tower Street, London, 
to have Luggage, Furniture, and Effects 
earefully, expeditiously, aud eheaply for- 
warded to.its destination. : 


INTRODUCTION=-—TRAVELLING COSTUME—KIND OF COIN. 


4.-TRAVELLING COSTUME FOR re equally applicable to the homeward- 
GENTLEMEN. pou route: but in that case warm cloth- 
The most comfortable dress that can be 


, ing should be worn on leaving Egypt. 
worn on this route is a light grey suit, con- | 
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sisting of shooting coat, vest, and trowsers 
to match, made loose, and of thin cassimere 
cloth. Waterproof overalls ; a light coloured 
reversible Coat; pair of Wellington patent 
leather Boots with stout soles ; Maud shawl, 
which can be used as a dressing-gown in the 
morning, wrapper by day, and coverlet by 
night; and a foraging Cap, having a white 
calico cover, well quilted, with a curtain 
to the back, so that, when put on the cap, 
it will hang down well over the nape of the 
neck and protect it fromthesun. A Plubac 
(or silk Umbrella), covered with white 
calico, contained in a walking-stick; travel- 
ling Pouch, with strap to sling across the 
shoulders, which will hold the traveller’s 
keys, passport, bills, cash in sovereigns; 
smal] achromatic Telescope; Pocket-book, 
containing pens; inkstand, pencil, knife, 
scissors, sealing wax, sticking plaister, pin- 
cushion, address cards, paper knife, writing 
paper; together with a well-filled house- 
wife, and a pair of thread gloves. He 
should also carry a brown veil (to tie over 
his head and under his chin when crossing 
the Desert), a bottle of smelling-salts, a 
flask, bottle and cup (for brandy). Dog- 
skin gloves, green or blue double spectacles, 
for the journey, after leaving Marseilles or 
Trieste are recommended. These remarks 


--KIND OF COIN 
NECESSARY FOR THE JOURNEY, 

The Overland traveller should not take 
either Circular or Bank of England notes. 
The former are liable to considerable loss 
in the rate of exchange at every place they 
are cashed, and on the latter that of a 
shilling in the pound takes place; while their 
genuineness is questioned abroad at all places 
beyond Trieste or Marseilles. Nothing but 
sovereigus are necessary. The agents of the 
P. and O. Company require payments in 
sovereigns. Do not pay hotel-keepers in 
gold, but in current coin which may be ob- 
tained at a money changer’s (or Bureau de 
Change) at the various continental towns or 
cities. Care should be taken prior to quit- 
ting the last continental port (@. ¢. either 
Marseilles or Trieste) not to earry away 
any foreign silver coins, for they will be 
found perfectly useless, as they will not be 
received at any place during the remainder 


of the Journey, except at Alexandria, where 


French money is taken at the hotels. The 
same precaution must be observed on the 
homeward-bound voyage. 


In India, sovereigns can be purchased in 
the different Presidencies at the bazaars, 
generally at 10 Rupees and 4 Annas each. 
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6.—MONEY OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES THROUGH WHICH THE OVERLAND 


TRAVELLER MAY HAVE OCCASION TO PASS. 
— 
AUSTRIA. 


100 new kreutzers = 1 new flrorin = 1s. 113d. Gold Coins:—Crown of 13¢ florins worth £1 6s., and 
half crown. Silver Coins :—Double thaler of 3 florins worth 5s. 10d.; thaler of 1} florin worth 2s. 11d. 
The 2, 1, 3 florin pieces, and the 10 and 5 kreutzer pieces. Copper Coin:—Kreutzer a little less than 
an En lish farthing. The paper money consists of bank notes for 10 kreutzers, and 1, 5, 10, 100, and 
1,000 orins; its value fluctuates. It is usually at a discount of from 20 to 25 per cent; thutis a 
paper florin is worth about 1s. 6d. £1 sterling = 10 florins 28 kreutzers silver, or about 13 florins 
33 kreutzers puper. 


BATAVIA, same as Holland. BELGIUM, same as France. 


CANTON. 
10 cash = 1 candareen = 7-l0ths of a penny. 
10 candareens = 1 mace = 74. - 
10 mace = | tael = 58. 10d. 
There are neither gold nor silver coins in China. For large payments, bullion of known purity 
passes current by weight. Copper Coin:—The cash, a circular piece of mixed metal with a hole in 


the centre, is the only coin issued. 
ee a em ns ee ee ee 


CEYLON. 
Same as in England; buat Spanish dollars and Indian rupees are also used. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
40 paras = 1 piastre=2}d. 100 piastres = 1 medjidie=18s. 56 Purses = £1. 

Gold Coins :—Medjidie, or lira turca, and half and quarter medjidie. Silver Coins :—Silver medjidie 
of 20 piastres, and the 10, 5, 2, 1, and } piastre pieces. Copper Coins:—Piastre and half piastre. 
Besides the above there are still sometimes met witb, in gold, the old ghazt, valued at 25 piastres; 
the vanduclee, or ghuzi, valued at 20 piastres; and the half vanduclee and quarter vanduclee; but 
these are not a legal tender. They are never accepted by the goverrment, and seldom by private 
individuals. They are chiefly worn as head ornaments by women. There were also, in debased 
silver, coins of a low standard, largely alloyed with copper, but these are no longer in circulation. 


EGYPT. 
40 paras = 1 piastre = 23d. 

Gold Coins:—Saadeeyeh of 4 piastres, and kheyreeyeh of 9 piastres. The smallest coin is the fuddah 
or para, = 1-16th of a penny. There are also pieces of 5, 10, and 20 fuddah. The dollar of Spain, 
Mexico, and the South American Republics, is also a frequent medium of payment. £1 = 97 piastres 
20 paras 


FRANCE. 
100 centimes = 1 franc = 94d. 


Gold Coins:—100, 50, 20, 10, and 6 franc pieces. Silver Coins :—5, 2, 1, § franc, and 20 centine 
pieces. Copper Coins:—10, 5,2, and 1 centime pieces. £1 = 25 francs 20 centimes, 


PRUSSIA AND NORTH GERMANY. 
12 pfennige = 1 new groschen=15d. 30 new groschen = I thaler = 2s. 11d. 

Gold Cotns:—Frederic d'or of 5 thalers, 20 silber groschen ; double Frederic d'or of 11 thalers, 10 
silber groschen; Union crown of 9 thalers, 6 silber groschen; the Union half-crown, the double 
pistole of Deimark, Hanover, and Brunswick, of 11] thalers, and the pistole. Silver Cotns:—Double 
theler, thaler, and 10, 5, 24, and 1 silber groschen pieces. Bank Notes:—1, 5, 10, 20, 25, 50, and 
100 thalers. £1 = 6 thalers 25§ silber groschen. 
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GERMANY (SOUTH). 
4 pfennige = 1 kreutzer =i, 60 kreutzers 1 florin = Is. 8d. 


Gold Coins :—Union crown of 16 florins 6 kreutzers, Union half-crown; Prussian Frederic d'or 0: 
19 florins 50 kreutzers; pistole of Denmark, Hanover, and Brunswick, of 19 florins 38 kreutzers ; 
double pistoles ; Dutch 10 guilder piece, of 9 florins 44 kreutzers. Stlver Coins:—Union thaler, of 1 
florin 45 kreutzers; double thaler, and the 2, 1, }, and } florin pieces, and the 6, 3, and 1 kreutzer 
saan bute Notes :—1, 2, 5, 10, 85, 50, 100, and 500 florins, and 1,5, 10, 20, 25, 50, and 100 thalers. 

= orins, * 


HAMBURGH. 
e monetary system of Prussia is being introduced, but the old denominations are still used, 


12 pfennige = 1 schilling = §1. 16 schillinge = 1 mark = 1s. 1}d. 
Gold Coins:—Piatole of 10 marks, 14 schillinge (bank value) ; ducat of 6 marks, 4 schillinge. Silver 
Coins:—Double thaler of 5 marks; the thaler, the 8, 4, 2, 1, §, and 4 schilling pieces. £1 = 18 marks. 


HOLLAND. 
100 cents = 1 guilder or florin = 1a, 8d. 


There are no gold coins. Silver Coins:—The 24, 1, and } gailder pieces, and the 25, 10, and 5 cent 
Pieces. Copper Coins:—Cent and4cent. £1 = 12 guilders. 


INDIA, viz., BencaL, MapRras, AND BoMBAY. 
12 pies = 1 anna = 13d. 16 annas = 1 rupee = 2s. 

Gold Coins :—Mohur of 15 rupees; double mohur; and the 10 and 5 rupee pieces. Silver Coins: 
Rapee, half rupee, quarter rupee, and double anna. Copper Coins :—Half anna, quarter anna, and pie. 
In Bombay accounts are sometimes kept in rupees, quarters, and raes, thus :— 

100 raes = 1 quarter = 6d. 4 quarters = 1 rupee = 2s. 
In Madras accounts were formerly (and in some cases are now) kept in pagodas, fanams, and cash, 


as follows :— 
80 cash = 1 fanam = 4s. 45 fanams = 1 stor pagoda = £9. 


ITALY. 


100 centesimi’or centimes = 1 lire = 93d. Gold Coins:—100, 80, 50, 20, and 10 lire pieces. Silver 
Coins:—5, 2, and 1 lire pieces, and 50 and 25 centesimi pieces. Copper Coins:—1, 3, and 5 centesimi. 


MALTA. 
20 grani = 1 taro= 19d. 12 tari =1 scudo = 1s, 8d. 2$ scudi = 1 dollar = 4s. 2d. 

Gold Coins:—Doubloon = 38 scudi 4 tari 16 grani; British sovereign = 12 scudi; British half 
sovereign = 6 scudi. Silver Coins :—Dollar = 2 scudi 6 tari; pezza, or dollar of Sicily = 2 scudi 
4 tari 16 grani; British crown (5s.) = 3 scudi; British half-crown, shilling, sixpence, fourpence, and 
pare rence: inlike proportion. Copper Coins:—British penny, half-penny, and farthing = respectively 
12, 6, and 3 grani. 


SPAIN. 
100 centimes = 1 real = 23d. 10 reals = 1 escudo* = 2s. 1d. 


Gold Coins:—(1) Onza of 320 reals; (2) half-onza; (3) quarter-onza; (4) 40 real piece, 21} real 
piece, and the dollar of (5) 20 reals. Silver Coins:—Dollar of 20 reals; escudo; peseta de colurnnas 
of 5 reals; peseta of 4 reals ; the 24, 2, and 1 real pieces. Copper Coins :—Half-real, quarter-real, and 
the 2 and | euarto pieces; these latter are now disappearing from circulation. Bank Notes:—The 
notes of the Bank of Spain are current only in Madrid. The notes vary from 100 to 4,000 reals. 

= Recently # Boyal Decres has been issued making the eeondo the highest unit of avootint, Previously the real and cen- 


time were the only denominations used. 
(1) Or quadruple pistole ; (2) or media onza ; (8) or pistole or doubloon de ochenta ; (4) or cudrenta or doubloon de escudo; 


(5) or coronilla, escudito, durillo, or doubloon de vienti, 
TURKEY.—See Constantinope, page xxxvi. 


XXXVI 
7.-—LIBRARY, OR BOOKS OF 
REFRBRENCE. 


Books may be packed in a box containing 
piucives (with four legs on castors to fit on 
and off it), so that when it reaches India it 
will form asmall bookcase. The following 
is & pretty complete list of books on India, 
from which the traveller is left to make his 
own selection :— 


Tord Mahon’s British India, 1 vol. 

Kaye’s Administration of the E.I.Company, 
1853. 

War in Affghanistan, 1851. 

Dow’s History of Hindustan, 3 vols., 1812. 

Brigg’s Malhomedan Power in India, 4 vols. 

Shore's Notes on Indian Affairs, 1837. 

Malcolm’s Political History of India, 1811. 

Prinsep’s Political and Military Transac- 
tions of India, 1825. 

Hughes’ Political and Military Events in 
India. 

Ludlow’s India and its Races. 

Campbell’s India. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal. 

Orme’s Military History ot India, 1775. 

Wilks’s History of Maisur (Mysore). 

Grant Duff's History of the Marathas. 

Ives’s Voyage from England to India, 1773. 

Hamilton’s Hedaya, or Commentary on 
Mussulman Law, 1791. 

History of Hindustan, 1820. 
Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs. 
Bhuddist Monuments of Cen- 

tral India, 1854. 

Smyth’s Reigning Family of Lahore. 

Forbes’s Ras Mala. 

Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. 

PD. Malcolm’s Central India, 1824. 

————— Memoirs of Lord Clive. 

——_——— History of Persia. 

Sketches of Persia. 

Sketches of the Sikhs, 1812. 

Symes’s Embassy to Ava, 1800. 

Oliphant’s Visit to Nipal (Nepaul). 

Stirling’s History of the Rajas of Orissa. 

The Parsees, by Dossaboy Framjee. 

Gleig’s Life of Lord Clive. 

Sir T. Munro, 18381. 

Macaulay’s Essay’s on Clive and Hastings. 

Life of Sir Charles Napier, by Sir W. 
Napier. 

Kaye’s Lives of Metcalfe, Tucker, and Mal- 
colm, 1856. 

purchas’s Pilgrims, vol. 1. (Books 4 and 5). 
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Fryer’s Account of India. 

Forster’s Journey from Bengal to England. 

Dr. F. Buchanan’s Travels through Mysore 

and Kanara. 

Tod’s Travel’s in Western India, 

Rajasthan. 

recone Journey from India to Eng 
and. : 

Lord Valentia’s Travels. 

Jacquemont’s Voyage aux Indes. 

———__———— Correspondence, 1843. 

Graul’s Indische Reise. 

Bacon’s First Impressions of India, 1837. 

Baron Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir and the 
Punjab, 1845. 

Fraser's Tour in the Himalayas, 1820. 

Barton’s Sindh; or the Unhappy Valley. 

- Goa and the Blue Mountains 

(Neilgherries). 

Visit to Mecca. 

Burnes’s Visit to the Court of Sindh, 1831. 


Mrs. Postans’ Kaechh (Cutch). 
———_—— Western India. 
Hervey’s Ten Years in India. 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt (Scinde). 
Davidson’s Trade and Travel in the Far 
East. 

Van Orlich’s Travels. 
Welsh’s Military Reminiscences. 
Taylor’s Memoirs of a Thug. 
Rice’s Tiger Shooting in India. 
Smoult’s Edition of Raikes’ Nilgiris. 
Sir H. Lawrence’s Life of an Adventurer. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah. 
Fane’s Five Years in India. 
A Lady’s Letters from Madras. 
Turner’s Embassy to Thibet, 1800. 
Kirkpatrick’s Nepal, 1811. 

———— Letters of Tippoo Sultan, 


al 


1811. 

Blacker’s History of the Mahratta War, 
1811. 

Snodgrass’s Burmese War, 1827. 

Wood’s Narrative of a Journey to the 
Oxus, 1840. 

Raffles’s History of Java. 

The Kanim-i-Islam, an Account of all the 
Mahommadan Customs, &c. 

Cotton’s Public Works in India. 


‘Wingrove Cooke’s China and Lower Bengal, 


1857-58. 
Milne’s Life in China! 
Japan and her Peopie, by Steinmétz. 
se te and Mr. Fergusson’s Caves of 
ndia. 


INTRODUCTION—LIBRARY, 


Murray’s Hand Books of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. 

Taylor and Mackenna’s History of India. 

Elphinstone’s ditto, 8vo. 

Mills’s ditto, by Wilson, 9 vols. t Svo. 
th editions 2 een rsa 

Thornton’s ditto, 6 vols., Svo. 

——_———_—— East India Gazetteer, 6 vols. 

—————— Chapters of the Modern History 

of British India. 


Gilchrist’s General India Guide and Vade 
Meeum. 

Montgomery Martin’s Statistics of the 
Colonies of the British Empire. 

Eastern India, 1838. 

—_—__—_———- China, 1847. 

ar a East India Gazetteer, 2 vols., 

Crawford’s History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, 1820. 

Crawford’s Embassy to Siam, 1820. 

Embassy to Ava, 1834. 

Pottinger’s Travels in Belovuchistan, 1842. 

Mouhot’s Travels in Siam, Cambodia, &c. 

Herklot’s Edition of Shurreef’s Customs of 
the Moosulmans of India. 


Bryce’s Native Education in India, 1839. 

Royle’s Botany of the Himalayan Mountains. 

Productive Resources of India. 

Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine. 

Major Griffith’s Journal Overland to India. 

Richardson’s ditto ditto. 

Stocqueler’s ditto ditto. 

—_—_——— Handbook of British India. 

Bishop Heber’s Journals in India. 

Fraser’s Life of Colonel Skinner—‘ Skin- 
ner’s Horse,’’ 1851. 

Bartlett’s Overland Guide. 

—-——. Nile Boat. 


Sir Henry Dalzell’s Sketches of India, 

Hon. Captain Keppel’s Borneo. 

C. Brooke’s Ten Years in Borneo. 

Boyle’s Adventures among the Dyaks of 
Borneo. 

St. John’s Forest Life in Borneo. 

Baker’s Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 

Clune’s Book of Indian Roads, obtainable at 
Calcutta. 

Life in Bombay. 

Lieut. J. Shipp’s Extraordinary Adventures 
in India, &c. 

Emma Roberts’s Scenes and Characteristics 
of Hindoostan. 
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Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hindus, 1835 

Cumming’s Travels on the Nile. 

The East India Company’s Book of Routes 
for the Three Presidencies, only obtainable 
at each Presidency. 

Anguillon de Perron’s Travels in Indis. 

Bertolacci’s Ceylon, 1817. 

Sir J. E. Tennent’s Ceylon, 1860: 

Bell’s Commerce of Bengal. 

Kempfer’s History of Japan. 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce. 

Colonel Sykes’ Notes on India, 1841. 

Sir W. Napier’s Indian Misgovernment. 

Conquest of Scinde. 


Outram’s Conquest of Scinde, 1846. 

Kennedy’s Campaign on the Indus, 1840. 

Irby and Mangle’s Travels in Syria, 
Egypt, &c. 

Porter’s Damascus, Palmyra, and Lebanon. 

Lord Metcalfe’s Correspondence, which con- 
tains The History of the Affghan War. 


Abbot’s Herat to Khiva, 2 vols. 

Mrs. Young’s Moslem Noble, his Land and 
People. 

Mrs. Young’s Cutch. 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s Delhi. 

——_—_—_-———- Life in the Camp and 


OR BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Zenana. 

J. P. Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys in Persia, 
Affghanistan, Turkistan, Beloochistan, and 
the Countries lying between India and 
Russia. 


Bradshaw’s Descriptive Railway Guide and 
Illustrated Hand Book of Great Britain. 
Continental Guide. 
————— Through Route and Overland 
Guide to India. 
—————- Hand-Books to Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies. 
Guides to Paris, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible. 


Sir G. Wilkinson’s Hand-Book for Egypt. 

Dr. Macleod’s Eastward (Levant and Syria), 
1865. 

Newton’s Travels in the Levant. 

Captain Spratt’s Researches in Crete. 

South’s Household Surgery. 

Prendergast’s Law Relating to Officers in 
the Army. - a 

Hughes’s Chronological Exposition of the 

ilitary-Law of India. 
| Ritchie’s British World in the East. 
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‘Bellew’s Memoirs of a Griffin. 

Gen. Briggs’s Land Tax in India, 1830. 
India and Europe compared. 
St. John’s Isis (an Egyptian Pilgrimage). 
Fortune’s Tea Countries of India and 


China. 
Sir Edward Colebrooke’s Letter on the Civil 
Service of India. 
Laurie’s Second Burmese War, 1853. 
Taylor’s Indian Mental Calculator. 
Roberts’s Indian Exchange Tables—In two 


parts. 

Thornton’s East India Calculator. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

Morton’s Pamphlet on the Administration 
of Law in India. 

Viscountess Falkland’s Chow-Chow. 

Broome’s History of the Rise of the Bengal 
Army. 

Head’s Neilgherry Hills. 

Nowrojee and Merwanjee’s Journal of Two 
Years’ Residence in England. 

Kerr’s Advice to Cadets. 

1 rowadjie vy to Cadets. 
n Howadji’s Visit to Egypt. 

Layard’s Nineveh. ies 

Campbell’s Modern India. 

Egerton’s Winter Tour in India. 

Aiton’s Travels in the East. 

Elphinstone’s Cabul, 1842. 

Mohun Lal’s Travels in the Punjaub, 1846. 


Edwardes’s Year on the Punjaub Frontier, 


Memoir of Sir W. Nott, 1854. 

Gleig’s Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan 

Father Ripa’s Residence at the Court of 
Pekin. 

Huc’s Travels in Tartary. 

Curzon’s Armenia and Erzeroum. 

Visit to the Monasteries of the 

Levant. 

Baird’s Pamphlet on Errors in India and 
at Home (1853). 

Lieutenant Eyre’s Military Operations in 
Cabul. 

Lieutenant Greenwood’s Campaign in Aff- 
ghanistan. 

Lieutenant Sale’s Views in Affghanistan. 

Ethnology of the British Colonies. By Dr. 
Latham. 

The Orientalist’s Vade Mecum. 

Sullivan’s Bungalow and Tent. 

Captain Hutchinson’s Mutinies in Oude. 

Staff Officer’s Diary of the Defence of 
Lucknow. 
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Rotton’s Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege 
of Delhi. 


F. Cooper’s Crisis in the Punjaub. 

R. Coopland’s Lady’s Escape from Gwalior. 

Mrs. Duberly’s Campaigning Experience 
in Rajpootana. 

J. H. Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. 

—————-_ Christianity in India. 

Trevelyan’s Cawnpore. 

Competition Wallah. 

Russell’s Diary in India. 

Verney’s Shannon’s Brigade in India, 
1857-58. 

a Se Journey Through Arabia, 1862, 

Vambéry’s Travels in Central Asia. 

R. G. Watson’s History of Persia (19th 
century). 

M. Baillie’s Digest of Moohummadun Law. 


Rogers’s How to Speak Hindustani—An 
Easy Guide to Conversation. 

E. Arnold’s Book of Good Counsels, from 
the Hitopadesa. 

Davis’s Sketch of China, &c. 

Dr. Rennie’s Peking and Pekingese. 

——_——_——— English Embassy in China, 

Bhotan, or Story of the Dooar 


Wer. 
Dr. Wolff’s Travels in Bokhara. 
Moorcroft’s Travels in Ladak and Cashmere, 


1841. 
Vigne’s Travels in Ghuznee, Cabool, 1840. 
The Oriental Treasury of Indian Knowledge. 
Capper’s Three Presidencies of India. 
Wood’s Journey to the River Oxus. 
Jocelyn’s Six Months in China. 
eee British Settlements in Malacca, 
1 


The Camp and Barrack Room in India. 
Osborne’s Asia in 1840. 
Western India. By the late Mr. Mackay. 


Knighton’s Elihu Jan’s Story, or Private 
Life of an Eastern Queen. 

—— Forest Life in Ceylon. 

Kerr’s Domestic Life, Character, and Cus- 
toms of the Natives of India. 

Allen’s Trigonometrical Survey Maps of 
India, by Walker. 

Bird’s-Eye View of India, by Sir Erskine 
Perry, Knt. 

Captain Fraser’s Our Faithful Ally, the 
Nizam. 

Sir J. Jackson’s Vindication of the Lord 
Dalhousie’s Administration. 

Memoirs of.Colonel Armine Mountain. 


INTRODUCTION—LIBRARY, OR BOOKS OF REFERENCE, ETO. 


Colonel Campbell’s Diary in India. 

Dr. McCosh’s Advice to Officers in India. 

Major Macpherson’s Memorials of Service 
in India. 

Colonel Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollec- 
tions, 1844. 

W. P. Andrew’s Memoir of the Euphrates 


Valley. 
Michie’s Pekin to Petersburg. 
Ly Sa Mullens’ Christianity in Bengal. 
rs. Paget’s Camp and Cantonment. 
Greenaway’s Farming in India. 
Colonel Shakespeare’s Wild Sports in India. 
General Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, or 
Bhuddist Memorials. 
A. J. Paterson’s Caste Considered. 
ad Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt. 
L. J. Trotter’s History of India, from 1844 
to 1862—a Sequel to Thornton. 


The Englishwoman in India, by a Lady— 
[An excellent work, containing Informa- 
tion on Outfit, House-keeping, Servants, 
Cookery, etc., the result of ‘‘ Seven 
Years’ experience of what is needed in 
India by ladies of moderate means.”’] 

Regulations applicable to European Officers 
in India—Official Digest, parts I, II, ITI. 

Sir C. Seaton’s Cadet to Colonel—a Record 
of Services. . 

Ti Ping Tien-kwoh, or History of the 
Ti Ping Revolution; by Lin-he (a Taep- 


ing). 

Hon. Miss Eden’s Up the Country. 

Calcutta to the Snowy Range; by an Old 
East Indian. 

Raikes’s Notes on the North Western 
Provinces, 1852. 

Englishman in India, 1867.— 

[This is a very useful introductory ac- 
count of the rise and progress of British 
Power in India. ] 


Frere’s Old Deccan Days, or Hindoo Fairy 
Legends. 

ilson’s Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue Terms. 

Horsburgh’s Indian Directory (Sailing 
Directions. 

E. West’s Emigration to British India. 

Twining’s Diseases of Bengal, 1832. 

Carter’s Geological Papers, on Western 
India 

Cheever’s Manual of Medical Jurisprudence 
of Bengal, 1856. 

O’Shaughnessy’s Bengal Dispensatory, 
1842. 
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Morehead’s Clinical Researches on Disease 
in India, 1856. 

Archer’s Tour in Upper India, 1833. 

Dr. Forbes’s Grammar of the Persian Lan- 
guage. 

—_—— ditto. Bengal Language. 

Dictionary of English and Hin- 
dustani. 

Buckle’s Memoirs of Services of Bengal 
Artillery. 

Hutton’s Popular Account of the Thugs. 

Binning’s Journal in Persia and Ceylon. 

Earl’s Voyages and Adventures in the 
Indian Archipelago, 1857. 


Tennant’s Indian Recreations, 1804. 

Asiatic Researches, 1788-1836—20 vols. 

——— Journal, 1816-45—72 vols. 

Calcutta Review, 1844-60—33 vols. : 

Elliot’s Bibliographical Index to Historians 
of Mahomedan India, 1849. 

Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, to 
1860, 29 vols. 

————of Royal Asiatic Society, from 1834, 
Transactions, 1827-30. 

Selections from Records of E. 1. Comp. on 
Revenue, Police, &c., 1820-6- 


Marquess Wellesley’s Despatches and Cor- 
respondence. 

————Notes on the Mahratta War, 1805. 

Auber’s China, 1834. 

——_—— Analysis of the Constitution of 
E. I. Comp., 1826. ; 

History of the British Power 1n 

India, 1837. 

Bruce’s Annals of E. I Comp., 1810. 


Erskine’s History of India under Baber, 
1854. 7 

eee Ferishta’s History of the Dekkan, 
1794. 

A Mill’s India, in 1858. 

Dr Allen’s India, Ancient and Modern, 


1856. 
Laws relating to India, 1855. 
Stange’s Hindu Law, 1830. 
Sir W. Jones’s translation of the Hitopadesa. 
MacMiiller’s Hitopadesa (German) 1844. 
———— Rig-Veda, 1849 
—_——_—History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, 1860. 
Monier Williams’s Practical Grammar of 
Sanskrit, 1857. 
——-—— English and Sanskrit Dictionary, 


Cary arid Marshman’s Ramayana, 1806-10 
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Jlebrooke’s Algebra of the Hindoos, 1817.| 8 -NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN 


Objects of Hindu Law, 1797. LONDON 
Grammar of the Sanskrit, 1805. ON THE DEPARTURE AND ARRIVAL OF INDIAN 
Deity of Sanskrit, 1808 MAILS. 
Collection of Sanskrit compositions | _O% DzPaRrurs.—Home News, Overland Mail, 
(including the Hitopadesa) 1904. Indian Atlas, London Mail, and the China Express. 
ir C. Wilkins’s Bhagvatgita, 1785 On ARRIVAL.—Homeward Mail, Allen’s Indian 
1 : le’s Ori aie ss ‘T Mail, and China Telegraph. 
ulrymple’s Oriental Repository (of Trans-| Australian and New Zealand Gazette, by @. 
lations), 1808. Street. 
8a.-_NEWSPAPERS AND YEAR BOOKS PUBLISHED IN INDIA. 
Name. Where Subscriptions are received in London. woe Sail a oe 
engal Hurkari.. ceccccccsces 
ombay Government Gazette 
vy — GAZALO scecoccoreeeee/Algar and Street, 11, Clement’s Lane, City. 
» Telegraph .........../Richardson & Co., 29, Cornhill. 
»» Times of India ......|Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 
gy PACTOND ss secssedossecees Ditto. St. Martin's Lane, Charing 
5 —-« Guardian.......scsseeee Ditto. Cross, at their East India 
»» Standard.......... Reading Rooms. 
alcutta GovernmentGazette : 
» Dally News .......0. Ditto, and at the India 
» Friend of India ... Office, London. 


»» Englishman _...... 
» Mofusilite Gazette. 
CVlon ODSErver ...cccccccceces 
Jlombo Observer Sosesecesene 
elhi Gazette Coerseceecas edecer 
” Chronicle.. COaeeceoo 
ashore Chronicle.....cceee 
icknow Herald.......... 
adras Government Gazette 
»» Morning Chronicle... 
» ‘Spectator.......... 
», Athenseum (Dally & 
Overland) ....... 
» Examiner.......... 
urrachee Advertiser......... L 


Not received anywhere 
These are published on the Ist of January, 
eee oe de arene annually, and contain alist of all the Euro. ae - sa igyta Hoot’ 
Aras ditte Orseveee* 14 pean inhabitants of each Presidency, and in li 


much valuable and interesting data. g Rooms, St. Martin’s 


Lane, Charing Croas. 


9.—EZKAST INDIA AGENTS IN Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
LONDON. Agents in India: Calcutta, Messrs. Balfour and 
ffeasrs. Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliamemt St.} Co.; Madras, Messrs. Parry and Co.; Colombo, 
‘respondents in India: Bombay—Messrs. Grind- | Messrs. Wilson, Ritchie, and Co. 
» Groom, and Co.; Madras—Messrs. Arbuthnot| Messrs. Richardson Brothers, 28, Cornhill, City. 
1Co.; Caleutta—Messrs. Grindlay and Co. Correspondents in India: Bombay—Messrs. Heerjee 
dessrs. Wheatley and Co., 150, Leadenhall-| M. and Sons; Madras—Parry and Co.3 Calcutta— 
‘et: Correspondents in India: Bombay—Messrs. | Gillanders, Arbuthnot, and Co. 
sliano and Co.; Madras—Messrs.S. Clark and| Messrs. Barber and Co, 136, Leadenhall-street. 
13 Calcutta-.Messre. 8. Smith, Sona, and Co. Correspondents in India: Bombay— Messrs. J.N, 
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Wadius and Co.3 Calcutta—Messrs. Gordon, Stuart, 
and Co. ; Madras—Measrs. Bainbridge, Byard, Gair, 
and Co. 

Messrs. George Wyman & Co., 27, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, and la, Hare 
Strect, Calcutta. Correspondent in Paris, M. M. 
Machetti & Cle., Boulevard des Italiens. 

W. Thacker and Co., 87, Newgate-street. Esta- 
blish ments in India: Calcutta—Thacker, Spink, and 
Co. ; Bombay—Thecker, Vining, and Co. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith, Barry & Co., 150, Leaden- 
hall-street, London, and 13, Oriental-place, South- 
ampton : Correspondents at Calcutta, Barry, Smith 
and Co.; Madras, Messrs. Bering and Co. 

Mr. J. Dymes. 


10._BANEKS IN LONDON 


HAVING BRANCHES OR AGENCIES IN THE LEVANT, 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AMERICA, ETC. 


Agra Bank (Limited), Nicholas Lane and 
Lombard Street. 

Australian Joint Stoek Bank, 18, King William 
street. 

Anglo-Egyptian, 27, Clement’s Lane. 

Bank of Australasia, 4, Threadneedte-street. 

Bank of Egypt, 26, Old Broad-street, 

Bank cf Hindustan, China, and Japan (Limited) 
1, Bank-buildings. 

Bank of New South Wales, 64, Old Broad-street. 

Bank of New Zealand, 50, Old Broad-street. 

Bank of Otago (Limited), 5, Adam's Court, Old 
Broad-street. 

Bank of Victoria, 3, Threadneedle-street. 

Central Bank of Western India, 22, Old Broad- 
street. a 

Chartered Bank cf India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle-street. 

Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, 
and China, 65, Old Broad-strect. 

Colonial Bank, 13, Bishopsgate-street Within. 

Colonial Bank of Australia, 10a, New Broad- 
street. 

Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, 83, 
Cornhill. 

Delhi and London Bank (Limited), 76, King 
William-street. 

English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 73, 
Cornhill. 
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Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament-street. 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
(Limited), 32, Nicholas Lane. 

Imperial Ottoman (Limited), 4, Bank-buildings. 

Land Mortgage Bank of India (Idmited), 17, 
Change Alley. 

London and Baghdad Banking Association 
(Limited), 79, Great Tower Street. 

London Chartered Bank of Australia, 88, Can- 
non-street, City. 

London Bank of Mexico and South America 
(Limited), 16, King William Street. 

London and Brazilian Bank (Limited), 2, Old 
Broud Street. 

London and River Plate Bank (Limited), 40, 
Moergate Street. 

London and South African Bank, 10, King 
Wiiliam Street. 

National Bank of India (Limited), 80, King 
William Street. 

Nationa) Bank of Australasta, 47, Cornhill. 

Oriental Bank Corporation, Threadmeedic-atreect. 

Saith, Elder, and Co., 45, Pall Mall. 

South Australian Banking Company, 54, Old 
Broad-street. 

Standard Bank of British South Africa (Limited), 
10, Clements Lane. 


Union Bank of Australia, 38, Old Broad-street. 


11.— EAST INDIA RAILWAY 
COMPANIES, 


Bombay and Baroda and Central India— 
Sec., J. A. Baynes, 45, Finsbury Circus. 

Calcutta and South Eastern—Sec, H. A. 
Ashworth, 211, Gresham Street, Old Broad 
Street. 

Kast Indian Railway—Managing Director, 
D. 1. Noad, 29, Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street. 

Eastern Bengal—Sec., J. T. Wood, 13, Gres- 
ham Street. 

Great Indian Peninsula— Managing Di- 
rector, T. R. Watt, 3, New Braad Street. 

Great Southern of India—Sec., H. W. 
Notman, 2, Leadenhall Street. 

Indian Tramway—Sec., M. R. Scott, 62, 
Moorgate Street. 

Madras Railway—Sec., J. Byrne, 33, New 
Broad Street. 

Scinde Railway— Acting Sec, S. H. R. 
Parry, 250, Gresham House, Old Bro: ' 
Street. 
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12.~HINTS AS REGARDS THE LUG- 
GAGE OF LADIES TRAVELLING 

OVERLAND. 

Ladies should take with them, on the 
Overland Route, a black waterproof trunk, 
about the following dimensions, viz., 
2} feet in length, 1} feet wide, and 1} feet 
high. This should have a division about 
half-way up, one side being wider than the 
other, and a tray to lift in and out, in 
which may be packed about four dresses 
and two bonnets, in the smaller division ; 
the linen, boots, shoes, &c. in the larger 
compartment, and the laces, collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, and finery in the tray. It should 
be oval, not flat at the top, and have a 
leathern cover, with the name and desti- 
nation painted in full, in white letters, and 
strapped outside. A small bag, to con- 
tain toilet and writing utensils at the sides 
—the night-clothes and slippers being 
placed in the middle, will be necessary ; 
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care being taken not to omit packing up 
some Eau de Cologne, scented soap, (that 
essential article never being supplied at 
hotels on the continent), and smelling-salts. 
This bag will be the only article that a 
lady can conveniently manage to carry 
with her on her journey from Alexandria 
to Suez, consequently it will be wise to 
place inside it, (prior to leaving the steamer 
at Alexandria), one change of linen only, 
to serve her until she reach the steamer at 
Suez. When exposed to the sun, a brown 
veil and an umbrella covered with white 
calico should be used. Spectacles, on reach- 
ing Malta, should not be neglected; a well- 
filled smelling-salts bottle ought to be kept 
about the person; and the drinking of water 
avoided. No lady should attempt this jour- 
ney without providing herself with one of 
Walter’s Travelling Conveniences, as both 
health and comfort will be considerably 
enhanced by such precaution. 


A LADY’S OUTFIT. 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE LIST OF THE NECESSARY OUTFIT A LADY OUGHT TO PURCHASE 
FOR THE JOURNEY (VIA OVERLAND ROUTE) AND RESIDENCE IN INDIA. 


No, of Articles. Amount. 

s.d.| £8. d. 

1 Sewing Machine ...c.ccccccreccescecccee| 180 0 9 0 0 

12 Calico Chemises .......cs000 seceseeeeach]; 3 6 220 
24 Cambric do. = .... ceseees eseeach| 4 6 5 8 0 
12 Cambric or Long Cloth Slips,.........each| 7 6 410 0 
12 Middle Petticoats .......0cc00 sessvees each| 3 9 25 0 
G6 Corded do. coos cocseece ceveceseeach] 6 6 119 0 

2 Steel dO: Scvatevacdecdescenes ss €8CR| 16° -6 113 0 

2 pairs Corsets ......cccccescesee-s per pair}! 21 0 220 

4 Flannel Petticoats ........-.seee....each; 10 6 22 0 

24 Thresher’s India Gauze Waistcoats....each| 5 6 612 0 
24 pairs Cambric Trowsers (p'ain)....per pair) 3 6 44 0 
12 Do. do. (Trimmed) per pair; 6 6 318 0 
24 Calico Night Dresses ..... veccccecese each} 6 6 716 0 
12 Night Caps (common) .....cceces ~--each| 38 6 22 0 
6 Sprig Muslin Night Caps .......... each|, 8 6 211 0 
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No. of Articles. Rate. ; Amount. 
s. d. zs. d. 
6 pairs Mosquito Sleeping Trowsers .. per pair 6 11 0 
1 White Flannel Dressing Gown.......0e.--| 30 0 110 0 
Coloured do. GO. cecccveceess| 5O 0 210 0 
White Maslin AO.) eeveseveescst 20.0 40 0 
2 Coloured Dressing Gowns ........+...ecach} 16 6 113 0 
2 Morning Robes.. ...c..ssececcseeseeseach| 25 0 210 0 
36 Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs ......each| 2 6 410 0 
12 Fine French Cambric Handkerchiefs..each} 4 & 214 0 
86 Fine Towels ....o0 cece secccccccecceecach}| 1 6 214 0 
12 pairs Fine White Cotton Hose ....per pair) 3 6 22 0 
(12 pairs Lisle Thread or Silk Hose for Dress, 
about per pair, 5s. 6d.) 
2 pairs Black Silk Hose .....cccccseceseoese| 8 6 017 0 
(Riding Collars and Sleeves, ad lib.) eae Pe 
12 pairs Kid Gloves, sewn with thread, per pair] 3 6 220 
12 pairs White do. do. do. 3 6 320 
6 pairs Thread or Silk Gloves........perpair) 1 6 09 0 
1 Clothes Bag .ccccssccccccccccees cccscees| 5 6 0 5 6 
1 Riding Habit... ..coccscsccccscesseeseceee| 110 0 510 0 
12 yards Fine Flannel .... .........peryard| 3 6 220 
1 Small Leather Bag ....cccccseccccccceceee| 12 6 012 6 
@ TranksS ..ccccvcseseccccccccccssenccsoes| 42 0 440 
2 Covers tO dittO .ccececccsccccceccccce cove 5 0 010 0 
2 Air-tight Tin Cases for Dresses ......each| 50 0 5 0 0 
2 Deal Covers for ditto ....cevcseseees. cach) 18 6 117 0 
6 Boxes Fancy Soaps.......-...se0e.per box] 7 6 25 0 
a ean a 210 0 
1 Sponge and Bag ....eccccevccesscccscece 012 6 
1 Dressing Case or Bag ...-..e++++2.. about 1010 0 
Extra Supply of Brushes, &C......++6 9 200 
1 Work Box ....cccccccccccccscccccccesecs 12 0 0 
A good supply of Cotton, Needles, Tape, dc. 3 00 
1 Writing Case.....cccccccvccccvcccccsccce 8 0 0 
Extra Stationery ....ccccsecceesece sevens 100 
ee a ee ee 
Total cccesescceccse secescucseds cosecace 168 18 6 


DRESSES, &c. 


Bonnets. 2 Ball Dresses. 
Muslin Dresses for Morning. 2 Shawls. 

Ditto for Evening. 1 Warm Cloak. 
Barege and Light Silk Dresses, orany Fancy 2 Opera Cloaks. 


material. Fancy Collars, Sleeves, &c (ad /ib.) 
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Every article of clothing, as wellas dresses, should | forwarded to them (per Overland Maii), patterns 


be made loose, especial}y under the arms, to admit 
of a free circulation, and prevent the unpieasant 
effects of profuse perspiration. The boots and 
shoes skould fit easy, as the feet in a tropical 
country are apt to swell. Milliners’ charges in 
India are exorbitant, it being usual for an Euro- 
pean dressmaker to charge £2 to £3 for making up 
a dress. Bonnet cleaning, altering, and making 
propurtionally high. Ladies are advised before 
jeaving England to take out with them their own 
patterns or every article. from a chemise to a dress, 
cut out in calico, with the dimensions marked 
on each piece; as by this }.lan they esn purchase 
whatever they fancy when in India, and the native 
tsilor will make up for them at the bungalow, 
under their own inspection, by which mettiod au 
immense saving witl be «ffected. By leaving their 
measures with a mi!liner at home, they can have 


cut in paper of «)l, as well as the best Journals of 
fushions, at comparatively a small cutlsy. But be 
sure to take evary “requisite in the way of trim- 
ming, fringe, lace, buttons, blonde, sewing silk, Xc., 
as anything omitted is often not to be had in the 
country.” —Hrglishwoman tn India. 

Gloves shuuid be kept, folded tight. in a wide- 
mouthed stoppered bottle, covered with a bladder, 
to save them frum spotting. Forthe house, marble 
ornaments are best. Tunbridge ware and other 
inlaid woods spoil immediately. 

The purchare of boots and perfumes will be 
effected much cheuper at Marseilles than in London $ 
but chould the lady traveller not proceed via France, 
these things had better be bought before leaving 
England, ‘and all luggage, except one trunk and 
travelling baz, shipped via Southampton, by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer. 


13.-LIST OF UNIFORM AND APPOINTMENTS 


BEQUIRED BY CADETS OF 8. M. INDIAN FORCES ON PROCEEDING TO INDIA. 


INFANTRY. CAVALRY. 
UNIFORM, &e. Acaloauie 
Artillery. | ‘; urgeon. Engineers. Infantry. | Bengal. | Bombay. | Madras. 
Fu. DREssS :—~ £aagdl&Sse dlées dié&s alle s. d.| 6 s% djs 8. a. 
Busby and Plume eeepeovce 7 q 0 cop ene ece 1] ll 0 cee seo 
Belt, Sword cccccocccorcneer, 9 5 0} 215 0) 5 5 Of] 215 0} 2810 0] 2810 0; 2810 0 
Barrelled SGal) isccececsecccde eco eee eee eco 7 7 0 8 8 0 38.8 0 
Cocked Hat and Plume... ‘se 412 6; 5 5.0 eee coe pes ine 
Chacko Complete seccocsesess ass wes isk 440 abe ste os 
Heimet and Plume eevee eve ee eee bad eee 16 16 0 ooo 
JACKE covcccscssccee apuvsemisvecs ays ise Se ise 2 6 0/30 0 0/28 0 0 
Pouch and Belt OVO eecvvece 8 8 0 oe 5 15 6 see - coe eeu ooo 
Sword KnOteessscoccseccecseeeeel O18 6/ O18 6] 018 61 018 6 156 0/11 0; 110 0 
SWOT ccscccccccccccsopsccsorecnel 4 4 0) 4 4 Cl 6 6 OY 4 4 0 de es ae 
Spurs cssccccccsaccecerecsesereee| O18 6] 0 6 és 018 6) 015 6] 018 6; 018 6 
Sabre cecceee aiasbacicte aisntaens oes wae a ae 440] 440; 4 4 0 
Shoulder Sash....cccccccee ora eee eee ece 3 10 0 ese ooo ose 
TUNIC cccccocccssscscpecseveeseeee 8 8 OF} 9 9 O| 8 8B O}] 9 VD O oes se si 
TrOUSETB sccsscccocccccvescvererel OF F O} 2 5 O} 5 5 0} BS C 515 6{ 515 6; 518 
UNDRESS :— 
Belts. SOO SEOCHORS ST SEOCOHOHSSLESOSHEEE 2 2 0 2 10 0 5 5 0 2 10 0 4 14 6 5 5 0 4 14 0 
Coat, Frock.. eoeecvssarsecevesese 8 8 6 5 15 6 9 9 0 5 15 6 10 10 0 ry) eee 
Coat, Great ouaanne weet 77 01 6 6 0; 77 *O0] 6 6 O aes see ene 
Cap, FOrage ..cccccccccceeel LIG O} 1 8 O} 116 O| 1 8 0 212 6| 212 6| 212 6 
Jacket cccsorssessccccccssccseeees) 6 6 0) 4 40) 6601 44 OF}; 7 701 7:7 «0 77 *0 
Jacket Cord osee eececee eve soe eee eee 0 10 6 1 10 0 1 5 0 
Spurs eeoese eaeccceseneces ese eco Pyy) eon 0 15 6 0 15 6 0 15 6 
Sword Knot . desweasecdaxeoas 0 5 6] 0 5 6] 0 5 6] 015 6 015 6/ 016 6} 015 6 
Sketching Case ....cccccces 
Pouch, Belt, &c...... douse 215 0 ise 56 5 0 ace oon ove eee 
Sword Belt ....cccccosssscses 
TLOUSETS cccccccceccececsvecceeee] 2 8 O| 2 5 Of 2 8 O| 2 5 OF 212 GCG] 212 Gj 212 
Waistcoat Mess ses.seccssessss “ ee ose eee 515 6 eee 616 6 
TW ta li ccsadetsanaeeecess £| 72 i 614710 6169 14 0] 50 18. 0}1v5_0 6]120 i4 0:13 13 6 
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14.-NECESSARY OUTFIT FOR A GENTLEMAN PROCEEDING TO 
INDIA BY THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


No. of Articles. 


36 Long Cloth Shirts, with Linen Fronts each} 6 6} 1114 0 
Dress Shirts (if worn, 6 at about 12s. 6d.) seve eoee 

12 Kashmir Flannel Shirts ............--each| 16 6 918 0 

36 Shirt Collars .....0cccsccescesscesessQach} 1 0 116 0 

3 Sets Common Studs for Shirts ........each} 4 6 013 6 

1 Thresher’s India Gauze Waistcoats....each| 7 0 6 6 0 

12 pairs Calico Drawers ..........06--perpnir) 3 6 22 0 


(or Elastic Cotton Drawers), 6s. 6d. per pair 


6 pairs India Gauze Drawers............eacb] 8 6 211 0 
6 pairs Pyjamas, or Sleeping Drawers per pair; 4 6 17 0 
2 pairs Flannel Pyjamas ............per pair] 12 6 165 0 
36 pairs Fine Cotton Socks ..........perpais| 1 6 214 0 
6 pairs Silk Socks ........0...0e+2--perpair| 7 6| 2 5 0 
12 pairs Fine Woollen Socks..........per pair] 2 6 110 0 
36 Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs........each} 2 6 410 0 
2 Black Gauze Silk Cravats ............each| 7% 6 015 0 
6 Coloured Silk Cravats or Ribbons ....each| 3 6 11 0 
White Cravats (if worn, 12 at 2s. 6d.) woes seee 
12 pairs Dress Kid Gloves, sewn with beret! 4 0 28 0 
Oe cece cece ce secccccccccsvesecs Per pair 
12 pairs Cotton or Thread Gloves ....per pair} 1 6] 018 0 
3 pairs Braces........+.ecsesceeeesper pairy $ 6| 010 6 
3 pairs extra Brace Ends............per pair| 1 6 0 4 6 
24 Powells .....ccccsccccccceccsceseecesceach| 1 0 1 4 0 
6 Bathing Towels........seccescecesescach} 1 9 010 6 
2 Dressing Gowns....sccccscccccsccees-Gach} 25 0| 210 @ 
1 Clothes Bag ocisccsvdvssscsscrvcssecesces| & 6 05 6 
A pairs Sheets .. Not required per pair| 10 6 2 2 0 
6 Pillow cases. | on the ‘.. each} 1 0 0 6 0 
2 Blankets...... Passage. -. each} 10 6 11 0 
1 Maude or Railway Wrapper, extra size... | 25 0 1590 
6 Damask Breakfast Cloths ....esececeseeach| 7 6{| 2 5 0 
12 Damask Napkins ........ seccccceceeeach| 2 6 130 0 
1 Mosquito Net... .....0 cscscccccssscesecses| 20 0 150 
12 pairs Russia Duck Trowsers ......per pair; 10 6 6 6 0 
6 pairs Drill Trowsers, for dress.... .perpair| 15 0 410 0 
6 psirs Brown Holland Trowsers ....per pair) 10 6 8 3 0 
6 White Jackets ......cccescsoveceseeecach| 7% 6 25 0 
12 Do. Waistcoats .......... csccsesee each} 6 6 318 0 
2 India Tweed Suits..........cevesesseeach} 52 0 5 4 0 
1 Dress Coat—fine thimcloth ...cccccoscceee| 84 0 440 
1 Dress Waistcoat.... cess cccveccccscecceces| 18 0 01 0 
1 pair Dress Trowsers.....ccosscccsesececs.| 32 0 112 0 
I Fine Cloth Frock Coat... ...ssecoccsccences| 105 O| 5 5 0 
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No. of Articles. Rate. Amount. 


2 pairs Fine Tweed or Cashmere once 


d 
cece cc cccccccocececccccccossoce per pair 0 3 0 
2 Coloured Waistcoats ...........0+0--each} 18 0 1 16 
1 Warm Overcoat ......cssccsececsccsssocess| 63 0 $3 83 
1 very thin Waterproof Coat..........seesee1 30 0 110 
2 pairs Canvas Shoes ..........0...-.per pair) 17 6 1 15 
2 pairs Walking Boots ............-.per pair] 25 0 210 
2 pairs Dress Boots .......sseooe ess Per pa 42 0 44 
1 pair thick Shooting Boots ....e...seseeee-) 30 0 110 
1 pair Slippers ......cccccccccvesccsccseeee| 10 6 0 10 
1 Good Roll Dressing Case.........eeeeecees| 50 0 210 
Extra supply of Tooth, Nail, and other 110 
Brushes, EC... ..ceccecececcccee about ree 
1 Box Windsor Soap and Perfumery....about) .... 0 10 


i Leather Writing Case, with extra supply > 55 0 
of Stationery.. oe 20 6e 8e Ce C8 OH eH eee ae | 


1 Revolver in Case ...ccccssccscovcccccceee| 147 0 7 7 
1 Cave Saddlery... ..cccccccccccscscsenceveve| 176 0 8 16 
Z Cloth Caps ....ceccscccsccccesccccese cach) 3 6 07 
et rere rrr rere rer yer err eres Nae c-me | 0 18 
2 Overland Trunks eeccccccccccceccce sc CACH 35 0 3 10 
1 Cabin: Bag is cscce der ciscncevcesstesecss| 80. :0 1 10 


1 Air-tight Tin Case, for Papers or xara 
Clothes oe eeeneooeeseeeeeoseeoneeeeeese 


SOMRSTHMO OC MMAae COCoeesscecocdedseseeaqaeqeeceooeose fc Ff 


1 Deal Cover for dO... ..cccccccccccccccccess| 12 6 0 12 
3 Canvas Covers for Trunks ....esceceee-cach|] 2 6 0 10 
1 Small Leather Bag ..cc.csccccccccscsccsce 8 6 0 8 
*1 Case, containing Plated Spoons, eal’ 168 0 8 8 
&c., for 3 persons, viz.,3 of each .... 
1 Small Medicine Chest ..ccccccccccsccevecs| 84 0 44 
] Green or Blue Veil COC cece ea eeeceeoeceere 3 6 0 8 
j Umi brellais cs ccc ntvecsessswer cece vseucces 21 0 1 ] 
1 Sponge and Bag...ccccsccccsccocsccccsess| 12 6 012 
12 yards Flannel ....sccsevecccccsoee per yard 3 6 2 2 
Total wocccscareseccccscesvesecseess 175 6 6 


The foregoing list contains everything that is really necessary for the purpose, and the numbers are 
as limited as a gentleman can take with any degree of comfort. Glove and boot-trees should not be 
forgotten, nor a last, as the native sambur skin makes excellent racket and shooting boots, 


He is also recommended to supply himself with the Patent Elevator and Observatory, invented by 
Mr. Stocqueler for the Crimea, which will enable him in his official capacity to obtain an accurate 
reconnaissance of all the districts in which he may be stationed. 


* The Manufactures of Messrs. Elkington and Co. are held in the highest public estimation for that 
purpose, 
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15.-HINTS ON THE OUTFITS. 


The lists of outfits have been compiled with a 
view to meet every exigenciey. Some jars 
of chloride of lime and packets of Allnutt’s 
fumigating paper, are recommended, for 
use on board and in the coyntry. Also a 
few bottles of good Port and Champagne, 
in cases of sickness and depression. The 
ingide of every package should contain 
(affixed to the lid) a small sliding panel, 
with an inventory of its contents in detail. 
It is as well to save packing cases as they 
will be found useful in moving about India. 


Every article should be washed, marked, 
and numbered, so as to prevent the seizure 
of anything taking place, or duty being 
levied thereon, when travelling through 
France, Germany, Austria, or Italy. All 
Foreign custom-house officers are extremely 
searching in their examination ofan Indian 
traveller’s baggage, either outward or home- 
ward-bound. It will also be prudent, when 
purchasing or ordering the outfit, to specify 
distinctly that the fronts, shirts, collars, 
trousers, vests, coats (except those made of 
cioth), should be made without any buttons, 
holes merely being affixed to them for studs, 
in lieu thereof. 


14.—SE LECTION OF A ROUTE TO 
INDIA. 

Zhe traveller who prefers the oversea to 
the Overland Route to India and China, 
or has to touch at the Cape and Mauri- 
tius, may avail himself of steamers, which 
leave London about twice each month, and 
generally perform the passage in 70 days. 


He can also avail himselfof some of the 
fine and fast-sailing ships of Messrs. Green 
and Wigram, which generally perform the 
voyage ip 3 to 4 months, the cost of which 
averages from £70 to £100, according to 
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which routes his entire baggage can be 
taken with him. 

Should his destination be either the Mau- 
ritius or Batavia, he can also proceed direct 
from London, per sailing vessels, to both 
those places, accompanied by his baggage, 
as fine clipper-built vessels leave the East 
India, St. Catherine, and London Docks, 
monthly, and arrive at the former port in 
70 to 75 days: Fares, Ist class, £51 10s.; 
2nd, £26 10s. Batavia in 90 to 95 days. 
Fares, first class, £51; no second class 
taken, 


The pay of the Civilian does not commence 
until the date of his arrival in India, 
neither does he enjoy any privileges of 
the Civil Service until he has actually 
entered on the duties of his office, nor 
does his period of service commence until 
he reports himself to the Local Govern- 
ment; hence he will naturally try to get 
there as soon as he can. 


Of Overland Routes to Alexandria, it is 
obvious that the most inconvenient and 
the longest is that via Southampton, 
(Route 2.) The shortest sea voyage is made 
by taking the Route through Italy to 
Brindisi, (Route 7.) 


17,-DEPARTURE FOR, AND RETURN 
FROM, INDIA. 


The best time of the year to leave England 
for India is the latter end of November or 
the beginning of December, which will en- 
able the-unacclimatised to arrive out at any 
of the Presidencies in the cool season. 
Except in cases of emergency, Europeans 
(proceeding Overland) had better not leave 
England later than February, for it is try- 
ing for them to make their first visit to 
India either in the hot (May) or rainy 


the accommodation afforded, by both of|(Jupe) season, when they are moat iable 
E 
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to attacks of those diseases peculiar to the 
climate. The old Indian, homeward-bound, 
ought to leave India in April, at the latest, 
and sojourn some time in Italy and France 
[Bradshaw’s Hand-Books of these countries 
will afford him valuable information] before 
returning to England, or he may find the 
change of climate too severe for his shattered 
constitution. 


Average length of voyage from England 
to places in the East :— 


By Mail. By Ship. 
AdeD.ss...cccceccrccsenee 2 days. 120 days. 
Adelaide ............... 650 ,, 90 ,, 
Alexandria ......<... 13 ,, 40 ,, 
Bombay ..........0cee 28 55 100 ,, 
Cadiz. weccssvediiissins 2D. -4, 15 ,. 
Calcutta ........ccee . 39 ,, 100 ,, 
Cape Town........... 42 ,, 60 ,, 
Constantinople ...... 17 ,, 50 ,, 
Corfe ccéasecveves tiie. TEL. 5 50 ,, 
Gibraltar... 5 455 18 ,, 
Hong Kong ......... 54 ,, 110 ,, 
K. George’s Sound 45 ,, 90 ,, 
Madeira ....cccocee 10 ,, 20 |; 
Mad ras.ecccccccccccccees 34 99 90 99 
Malta CO RUSE a 10 99 20 99 
Manilla ......... «w.. 60 ,, 120 ,, 
Mauritius ........... 30 4, 60 ,, 
Melbourne ......... Seve SOS 55 90 ,, 
Natal. esscisscsevetseves “48 45 90 ,, 
New Zealand ........ 62 ,, 120 ,, 
Point de Galle ...... 31 ,, 80 ,, 
Shanghal.....ccoccccees 60 ge 120 99 
Singapore ....cc.w. 48 4, 120 ,, 
St. Helena ............ 35 ,, 40 ,, 
Sydney .....ccccre 55 5, 100 ,, 


18.-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CIVIL 
SERVICE OF INDIA. 


The following is a copy of the latest Regulations 
for Open Competition for Appointments in the 
Civil Service. These Regulations are liable to be 
altered in future ycars, but no important change in 
the subjects of examination has been made for 
some time past. 


1. On a day fixed, 186—, and following days, an 


examination of candidates will be held in London. 
Not less than candidates will b3 selected, if so 


many shall be found duly qualified. Of these, 

will be selected for the Presidency of Bengal ( 

for the Upper Provinces, and for the Lower 
Provinces), for that of Madras, and for that 
of Bombay. The number of appointments to be 
made, and the number in each Presidency, &c., 
will be announced hereafter. 


2. Any natural-born subject of Her Majesty, who 
shall be desirous of entering the Civil Service of 
India, will be entitled to be examined at such 
Examination, provided he shall, on a day named » 
have transmitted to the Civil Service Commission- 
ers, Dean’s Yard, London, 8.W. 


(a) A certificate of his birth, showing that his 
age on a day named, will be above 17 years and 
uncer 21 years. 

(6) A certijcate, signed by a physician or sur- 
geon, of his having no disease, constitutional 
affection, or bodily infirmity unfitting him for 
the Civil Service of India. 


(c) Satisfactory proof of good moral character. 


(d) A statement of those of the branches of 
knowledge hereinafter enumerated in which he 
desires to be examined. ; 


Candidates are at liberty to send in their 
names and evidence of age as soon as they think 
fit to do so; but evidence of health and charac- 
ter must bear date not earlier than a day named. 


8. In case a doubt may arise as to the eligibility 
of a candidate in respect of age, health, or charac- 
ter, such inquiries as may be necessary will be 
iastituted by the Civil Service Commissioners. 


4. The Examination will take place only in the 
following branches of knowledge :— 


(It should be understood that candidates are at 
liberty to name at their pleasure any Or all of 
these branches of knowledge, and that no sub- 
jects are obligatory.) : 
Language, Literature, and History of 

England— 

COMPOSITION ...ccocccccecccrsesereesccecee 500 
History, including that of the Laws 

BN Constitutlon ...ccccsrrccsreveee 

Languaze and. Literature ......ccccce 


506 aa 


500 
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Marks. | as a choice remains, the Presidency (and in Bengal, 


Language, Literature, and History of 


GOGO . sidsosancesoiencesssscosace aiaivesssencee 760 
Do. do. Rome 750 
Do. do. France 375 
Do. do. Germany 375 
Do. do. Italy 375 
Mathematics, Pure and Mixed ............ 1,250 
Natural Science; that is, (1) Chemistry, 
including Heat, (2) Electricity and 
Magnetism, (3) Geology and Miueral- 
ogy, (4) Zoology, (5) Botany w.cccccoe 5OU 
*," The total (500 marks) may be obtained 
by adequate proficiency in any one or 
more of the five branches of knowledge 
included under this head. 
Moral Sciences; that is, Logic, Mental 
and Moral Philosophy ....cccccccccccrooene 509 
Sanskrit Language and Literature ...... 375 
Arabic Language and Literature ......... 375 
7,125 


5. Merit will be estimated by marks, and the 
number set opposite to each branch in the pre- 
ceding regulation denotes the greatest number of 
marks that can be obtained. 

6. No candidate will be allowed any marks in 
respect of any subject of examination, un'ess he 
shall be considered to possess a competent knowledge 
of that subject. * 

7. The Examination will be conducted by means 
of printed questions and written answers, and by 
vivd voce Examination, as may be deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each candidate, in 
respect of each of the subjects in which he shall 
have been examined, will be added up, and the 
names of the candidates who shall have ob- 
tained a greater aggregate number of marks than 
any of the remaining candidates will be set forth 
in order of merit, and such candidates shall be 
deemed to be selected candidates for the Civil Ser- 
vice of India. They shall be permitted to choose, 
according to the order ia which they stand, as long 


& “Nothing can be further from our wish than 
to hold out premiums for knowledge of wide sur. 
face and of small depth. Weare of opinion that a 
candidate ought to be allowed no credit at all for 
taking up a subject in which he is a mere smat- 

rer.”"—Report of Commissioners of 1854. 


the division of the ee to which they shall 
be appointed. 


9. Selected candidates before proceeding to India 
will be on probation for two years, during which 
time they will be examined periodically with the 
view ef testing their progress in the fellowing 


subjectt :—~ 
Marks. 
1. Oriental Languages: a 
Sanskrit SCOSSS SHS SCHSSSE HSE SCEEHHESSEOFES eencessoeses 508 


Vernacular Languages of India (each) 400 
2. The History and Geography of India. 850 


3. Law SOO 0S OOOO COS 05S SC CESEEECES CHO OOS CEO SEEDER OOD 1,250 
4, Political Economy POCCOS COS COREE SESE SEEEHH ESS 350 


In these Examinations, as in the open competition, 
the merit of the candidates examined will be esti- 
mated by marks, and the number set opposite to 
each subject denotes the greatest number of marks 
that can be obained in any one Examination. The 
Examination will be conducted by means of printed 
questions and written answers, and by vivd voce 
Examination, as may be deemed necessary. The 
marks obtained at each of such periodical Exami- 
nat‘ons will be added to those previously or sutse- 
quently obtained. The last of these Examinations 
will be hald at the close of the second year of pro- 
bation, ard will be called the “ Fina] Examination.” 
By the merit then shown it will be decided whether 
a selected candidate is qualified for the Civil Ser- 
vice of India. 

10. No candidate will be permitted to proceed to 
India until he shall have passed the Final Exami- 
nation, and received a certificate of qualification 
from the Civii Service Comu.issioners, or after he 
shall have attained the age of 24 years. 


11. The selected candidates who at the Final 
Examination shall be found to have a competert 
knowledge of the subjects specifie1 in Regulation 
9, shall be adjudged to have passed, and to be 
entitled to be appointed to the Civil Service of Indis. 

12, The seniority in the Civil Service of India 
of the selected candidates shall be determined 
according to the order in which they stand on the 
list resulting from the Final Examination. 


t Full instructions as to the course of study to be pursued 
will be fesued to the successful candidate as soon as posei- 
ble after the result of the open competition is declared. 
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13. No person will, even after passing the Final 
Examination, be allowed to proceed to India unless 
he shall comply with the regulations in force, at 
the time, for the Civil Service of India, and shall be 
of sound bodily health and good moral character. 
The Civil Service Commissioners will require such 
further evidence on these points a8 they may deem 
necessary before granting their Certificate of Quali- 
fication. 


14. Applications from persons desirous to be 
admitted as candidates are to be addressed to the 
Secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 


Nore.—(1.) The Secretary of State for India in 
Council has authorised the Civil Service Com- 
missioners to state that it is his intention to 
allow the sum of €109 for the first year of 
probation, and s€200 for the second year to 
each selected candidate who shall have passed 
the required Examinations to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners, and shall have complied 
with such rules as may be laid down for the 
guidance of selected candidates. 


(2) All selected candidates will be required, 
after having passed the second periodical, 
Examination, to attend at the India Office for 
the purpose of entering into an agreement 
binding themselves, amongst other things, to 
refund in oertain cases the amount of their 
allowance in the event of their failing to pro- 
ceed to India. Ifa candidate is under age a 
surety is required. 

(3.) After passing the Final Examination 
each candidate will be required to attend again 
at the India Office, with the view of entering 
into covenants and giving a bond for £1,000, 
jointly with'two sureties, for the due fulfilment 
of the same. ‘The stamps payable by civilians 
on these documents amount to £3 10s. 


(4.) Candidates rejected at the Final Exami- 


nation, will in no case be allowed to present 
‘thembelves for re-examination. 


‘19.-CH APLAINS. 
BEGULATIONS FOR THEIR ADMISSION. 
Candidates for appointments as Assistant Chap- 
lainemust have been two years in Orders, and be 
under 34 years of age, and prior to appointment, 
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must produce their letters of Order3, as Deacon’ 
and Priest, as well as Testimonial, signed by three 
beneficed clergymen. Appointments are subject 
to the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or the Bishop of London. 


Chaplains must proceed to destination within 
4 months from date of their nomination by the 
Secretary of State; or in failure thereof, without 
leave obtained from the Seeretary of State for India 
in Council, their appointments will lapse. 


20.-CIVIL FURLOUGH REGU- 
LATIONS, 1855. 


RULES FOR SICK LEAVE. 


Sec. IV. Upon application, the Government may 
grant leave of absence on medical certificate to 
any civil servant to any place in India, in Europe, 
or elsewhere, without any restrietions whatever as 
to the places to which he may resort. 


Sec. VI. The following conditions attach to leaves 
of absence granted to civil servants :— 


First. The total period shall not (save as ex- 
cepted ia clause 5 of this section, and in sectien vii. 
of these rules) exceed 18 menths in the whole, nor 
exceed 15 months on aay one occasion. 


Secondly. The office of the absentee will be con- 
sidered to be vacated if he shall be absent beyond 
18 months altogether, or beyond 15 months at any 
one time, unless he shall obtain leave under clause 
5 of this section. Such absence to be computed, 
ifhe shall proceed to a sanatarium within the Pre. 
sidency, from the date of his arrival thereat to the 
date of his quitting; if to any place beyond the 
Presidency, but within the continent of India, from 
the date of his leaving the frontier of his own Presi- 
dency to the date of his return thereto; snd ff he 
shall proceed to Sea, from the date of the sailing of 
the vessel from any port in India, which is not 
more distant from his station than the ports of Nils 
own Presidency, to the date of his arrival at any 
port within the Presidency to which he belongs; 
or at any other. port which is not more distant frem 
his station than the ports of his own Presidency. 

Thirdly. Absontee to drawa moiety of his salary 
not exceeding Rs. 10,000 (£1,000) per annum when 
the emolement of the absentee’s office does not 
exceed Rs. 6,000 per annum, no- deduction to be 
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made for the period of 18 months; and no deduction 
to be made in other cases as shall reduce the allow- 
ance below Rs. 5,000 (£500) per annum. When 
salary of the absentee may not be of that amount, 
the full salary to be granted. 


Fourthly. For the interval elapsing between 
departure from station to the commencement of 
reckoning absence, or between the end of reckoning 
absence and re-arrival at station, the absentee will 
be altowed a special leave for an additional period 
of one month, two months, or three months, accord- 
ing to the distance to be travelled, as prescribed in 
Section XX. ofthese rujes; and during this addi- 
tional period the absentee will be entitled to draw 
the same salary as is allowed by clause 3 of this 
section. 


Pitthly. Under medical certificate leave may be 
extended to the limit of two years, with permission 
tu retain office, and half salary, within the limits 
enjoined, during such extension. 


Sixthly. Absentee compelled by the state of his 
health to remain absent for more than 18 months, 
or 15 months at any one time, or beyond évo 
years under clause 5, will vacate his appointment, 
but will receive an allowance of £500 per annum, 
if above 10 years’ standing at the time when the 
leave was granted, or of £250, if not above 10 
years’ standing, for a further period of absence not 
to exceed the entire term of three years in the 
whole. At ita expiration all allowance to cease 
until he reports his return to his Presidency. 


Sec. VII. If a Civil Servant of more than 15 
years’ service, after having been absent on sick 
leave for 18 months in the whole, or for 15 months 
at one time, be sgain eompelled to apply for leave, 
the Government of India and the subordiaate 
Governments may, on special grounds, grant leave 
of absence for one further period not exceeding 
6 months, during which the absentee may retain his 
office and half his salary, under the limits above 
enjoined. 

Sec. VIII. If a Civil Servant, after 15 years’ 
service, be compelled by ill health to apply for further 
leave, he may be permitted on special grounds to 
obtain it, but his absence will involve the loss of 
office and salary. The Government of India, and 
the subordinate Governments, have, however, a 
discretionary power to grant, in this case, a sick 


any period exceeding 3 monthe. 
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absentee allowance not exceeding Rs. 5,000, or 
4500 per annum, for a further period not exoeed- 
ing twelve months. 

See. IX. A Oivil Servant, who has taken sick 
leave under the rules of 17th May, 1843, will not be 
debarred from taking such leave azain under the 
above rutes, with the privilege of retaining office , 


provided the leave be not granted till three years 


have expired after his return from his leave, under 
the rules of the 17th May, 1843. 


Sec. X. None of the above-mentioned rules will 
be applicable to Members of Council. Each mem- 
ber may, however, with the special sanction of the 
Government, be absent, under medical certificate, 
for a period not exceeding 6 months, retaining his 
office, and receiving half his salary. If his absence 
exceed 6 months, his office will be vacated. 


Sec. XI. Civil Servants who desire to draw their 
allowances, while absent on account of sickness 
under the above rules, to give security for the 
refund of any excess that may be drawn. 


RULES FOR SHORT LEAVE ON PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


Sec. XII. The Government may grant to Civil 
Servants leave of absence to any place in India, 
Europe, or eleewhere, without any restrictions 
as to place, for one month in each calendar year, 
without deduction from salaries and emoluments; 
if satisfied that no inconvenience will arise from 
the departure of the officer seeking it. No second 
leave can be granted under this sule until 11 
months from the expiration of the last leave, if 
taken at one time; or from the date of return from 


any sick leave, or until the completion of 6 months 
from the expiration of the last instalment of a leave, 


if it has been divided. Civil Servants not availing 
themselves of the indulgence in any one year may 
obtain leave of absence for 2 successive months, to 
commence at or after the expiration of 22 months 
from the termination of their former leave; and 
if 2 years elapse leave for 3 months may, in like 
manner be granted at the expiration of 33 months. 
But no leave shall be granted under this rule for 
An officer not 
returning at the expiration of leave forfeits pay and 
allowances during the time of his remaining so 
absent ; and if absent for more than 1 month beyond 
the term granted, his.office becomes vacant, 
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Sec XIV. Clause I. Government may, on suffi- 
eient cause being shown, grant to a Civil Ser- 
vant special leave of absence on private ¢ffairs for 
six months, to any place in India, Europe, or else- 
where, without any restrictions whatever asto the 
places to which he may resort, provided, however, 
that the absentee shall draw no more than one- 
half of hissalary and allowances. After an absence 
of six months any office held by the absentee shall 
become vacant, 


FURLOUGHS ON PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


Sec. XV. In the place of 8 years (in one term) 
for which furlough has hitherto been granted, Civil 
Servants will be allowed the option of taking a 
furlough of 3 years as at present, or of dividing 
the furlough into three pericds of 1 year cach, to be 
taken after su:cessive periods of 7 years’ service, 
or into two periods, which may either be of one or 
two years respectively, or of 18 months. In case 
of a division into two periods, the first furlough 
must be taken after a re:idence of rot les than 10 
years, and the second furlough after a further resi- 
dence in India of 10 years from the date of return 
from the first furlough; but Civil Servants returning 
on furlough to Europe will continue, as at present, 
to vacate their offices. 


Sec. XVI. Furlough allowance granted under 
the last section, be at the rate of £500 per annum, 
and the receipt of it will not, on any grounds whiat- 
ever, be permitted for any longer period than 3 years, 


Sec. XVII. Civil Servants compelled by sickness 
to quit duty under medical certificate, before com- 
pleting 7 years’ residence, will be entitled to receive 
during their furlough on private affairs, taken sub- 
sequently to their completiun of that period of 
residence, the ordinary furlough allowance of £500 
per annum for 3 years. 


Sec. XVUI. Clause I. Periods of absence to the 
limit of 3 years will count as service in India, in 
the 25 years entitiing to the annuity, the present 
qualification of 22 years’ residence being retained. 


Clause II. Absence on medical certificate to the 
extent of one year will reckon as service and resi- 
dence in India, in addition to the 3 years of absence 
which, under the clause next preceding, are allowed 
to be reckoned as Indian gervice. All periods of 
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short leave of absence on private affairs taken under 
sections xil. and xiv. of these rules will also count 
as service and residence. 


Sec. XIX. Military Officers employed in the Civil 
Department will be subject to the rules laid down in 
General Orders, No. 1150, dated 17th November, 
1854, for the grant of leave of absence and furlough 
to officers holding military staff appointments. 


Nors. Civil Servants who have taken leave of 
absence on sick certificate to Europe, or elsewhere 
beyond sea, will be ineligible to furlough on private 
affairs untilthey have served six years from their 
last return to duty. This rule does not apply to 
short leaves to sea, 


RULE FOR LIMITING THE PERIOD OF SERVICE. 


Sec. XXIX. After 35 years’ service no Civil 
Servant shull be appointed to any new office, or 
be permitted to retain an office which he has held 
for a period of five years and upwards, except in 
special cases, which are to be referred for the cecf- 
sion of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
This rule will be applicable to every Civil Servant 
appointed to office after its promulgation, and to 
the case of every other Civil Servant to whom it 
relates, at the close of five years from the 25th 
August, 1854. 


RULES FOR THE GRANT OF LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
TO LAW OFFICERS. 


Sec. XXX. Law Officers may obtain sick leave, 
and short leave on private affairs, under the con- 
ditions prescribed in the case of Civil Servants. 
Leave will, however, only be granted at the con- 
venience ot the Guvernment, and no additional 
expense willon any consideration be incurred by 
the Government on account thereof. 


RULES FOR CHAPLAINS AND ASSISTANT CHAPLAINS. 


Sec. XXXI. Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains 
may take furlough on private affairs and on medical 
certificate, also privilege leave, and leave for short 
periods on private affairs, and on medical certifi- 
cate, in or out of India, on the same terms and con- 
ditions as military officers, with the following 
modifications :-~ 
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First. Chaplains being allowed to retire after 
20 years’ service, the period of furlough on pri- 
vate affairs is in their case limited to the present 
term of three years. The furlough may either 
be taken in one period or divided into two periods, 
whether of 18 months each or of 2 years and one 
year respectively ; and if divided, the first furlough 
may be taken, as at present, after 7 years’ residence, 
and the second furlough after a further residence of 
10 years in India. As respects Chaplains and 
Assistant Chaplains appointed before the 11th 
January, 1354, when the period of service was only 
18 years, their second furlough. if they should exer- 
cise the option of taking furlough in two periods, 
will be available after a second residence in India 
for a term of eight years. 


“Secondly. No furlough or Jeave of absence 
on private affairs or on sick certificate, taken in 
Europe or elsewhere, in excess of 3 years, will be 
allowed to count as service in India in the 20 years 
which qualifies chaplains fortheir retiring pensions. 
Periods of ‘‘privileze” leave, and of short leave 
of absence on private affairs, will, however, count as 
service and residence. 


Note. ‘Residence’ in sec. xxxi. must be con- 
strued as “ residence in actual service in India.” 


Sec. XXXII. Furlough pay will remain as at pre- 
sent. Allowance during sick leave to any place 
out of India, not to exceed £600 per annum, for 
the first 6 months of absence, and for the remaining 
12 months, an allowance equal to the furlough pay 
of their standing. If the leave be extended, an 
allowance equal to furlough pay may be drawn for 
a further period of 18 months. 


Nore. It has been determined that Chaplains 
and Assistant Chaplains, when absent in India under 
medical certificate, shall receive, within the limit 
of one year, their full salaries, subject to areduction 
of one-third for the whole term of regulated ab- 
sence. Ifthe salary be not more than Rs. 5(0 per 
month, no deduction shall be made; and if it be 
only so much more than Rs. 500 that the prescribed 
deduction of one-third would reduce the allowance 
below that sum, only the excess beyond Rs. 500 
shall be deducted. 


Furlough. — Several] material improvements 
have been suggested by a committed appointed dy 
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the Viceroy, and are likely to be approved by the 
Home Government, as follow :—Leave to England 
with retention of appointment in military service, 
2 years; in civilservice, 3 years. Pay to be allowed 
at the rate of 50 per cent. of acting allowance, 
subject to a maximum of £1,200, and a minimum 
of £3:0 for civil and £250 for military persons. 
Leave on medical certificate to be extended to 2 
and 3 years, wtth retentiun of appointment. A 
change to be made in the period after which fur- 
lough can be obtained. This in the Civil Depart- 
ment to consist of 2 years after 8 years of residence, 
and 1 after every subsequent 4 years. In the Mill- 
tary Department, of 2 years after 8 years, and 1 after 
every subsequent 6 years. Service for at least 3 years 
to go on after return from leave in Europe, before 
fresh leave to Europe can be taken without stoppage 
of pay. Limitation of total absence of a military 
officer out of India to be to 8 years, on pay, including 
leave on sick certificate. Extensions to Civil Ser- 
vants of privilege of taking 6 months leave of 
absence after 6 years, without pay, and the power 
of uniting privilege leave (3 months) with such 
leave. 


21.-EX AMINATION OF CANDIDATES 
FOR JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS IN 
THE ENGINEER ESTABLISHMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
IN INDIA. 


Heid at the Indla Office in London, in July, 
186——. 


Candidates must be British subjects, and must 
not have passed their 24th birthday (in proof of 
which a satisfactory certificate must be produced), 
and they must have complied with one or other of 
the three following conditions :— 


1. They must have passed not less than three 
years as Articled Pupils of a Civil, Mechanical, 
or Mining Engineer, who is in actual practice; 
or, 


2. Not less than three years in practice under a 
Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineer, w: 
in act: al, practice; or, 


hi 


3. Not less than three years altogether, of which 
part may have been passed in practice under a 
Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Eugineer, and 
part in studying Civil, Mechantcal, or Mining 
Engineering, in a school or college recognised 
by the Secretary of State as possessing an 
efficient class for instruction in one or other of 
those professions, with the proviso that one 
year at least of the three must have been passed 
in practice under a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining 
Engineer, who is in actual practice. 


N.B.—Certificates of time passed with Engineers 
holding appointments as professors in schools 
or colleges, cannot be accepted in liew of certi- 
ficates of articled pupilage with, or time passed, 
in practice under a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining 


Engineer. 


On these points also they must be providec with 
satisfactory certificates, and they must likewise 
produce testimonials of good moral character and 
conduct from the engineers or professors under 


whom they have served, or by whom they have been. 


instructed. 


These documents must be delivered at the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in this Office between the 
Ist and 30th days of June next, both inclusive, 
during which period only will applications be re- 


ceived. 


The names of the candidates will then be regis- 
tered, and they will be directed to appear for medi- 
cal examination before the Indian Medical Board, 
on the first Saturday in July, between the hours of 


1 and 2 p.m. 


If then certified to be constitutionally fit for ser- 
vice in India, they will be required to attend, at 
9 am. precisely, on the succeeding Monday and 
five following days at a competitive examination 
which will be held in this Office. 


The candidates will first be required to write 
English from dictation, and unless found able to do 
so with accuracy and facility, will not be permitted 
to remain during the subsequent examination. 
The other sabjects of examination and the mazi- 
mum number of marks obtainable for proficiency in 
cach class of subjects will be the following :— 
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Marks. 
{ Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Trigo-)) 

nometry, including heights and 
distances ....... eodwnses ees ieeteecsssese oe 
Algebra : Elementary Principles ; 
Simple and Quadratic Equations ; 
Surds ; Ratios and Proportion; 
Arithmetical and Geometrical 
Progression: Combinations, and 
the Binomial Theorem .........c0.00 


} 220 
Euclid: 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, aad 
first 21 propositions of the 11th 
Boo 
| 


Statics : Composition and Resolution 
of Forces, the Centre of Gravity, 
the Mechanical Power; Roots, 
Arches, aud Bridges; Strength of 
Materials; and Friction ....... eaeae 

Dynamics: First Principles ; Col- 
lision of Bodies ; Uniformly Accel- 
erated Motion; Circular Motion 
and Centrifugal Force; Labour 
8nd Machinery ........ccsessesseees ecee 

Hydrostatics and Hydraulics: Pres- 
sure of Fluids; Specific Gravity, }. 
and Equilibrium of Floating |, 
Bodies ; Elastic Fluidsand Atmos- 

heric Pressure; Hydrostatic 
BCWUTIOG ici sncadsssokacesssasees ses ates 


Projects for Bridges, Locks, Tea 


Mathematics. 


- 180 


Harbour Works, Roads, Tram. 
ways, and other Engineering 
works SOOPSSHSOHHSSSHSHSSOHSH SHEESH ESSEC SAES 


Irrigation, Drainage, Water Supply, 


& Sewerage, and Mining .........s..0. A 
Making Working Drawings of Ma- } 260 
é chinery and Plane, Elevations, and 
: = Seetions of Buildings .....ccce.0 
a | Carpentry, Ironwork, and Proper- 
as ties of Materials in general........ < 
Free-hand Drawing .........+60 gasuvnes 


Map Drawing SesPeesesoeeoossev;ssovecovnnese 
Framing of Estimates and Specifi- } 80 
cations from given plans and data 


Trigonometrica] Surveying and Tra- 
versing with the Theodolite ...... 
Land Surveying with Compass and 
Chain, and Plotting from a Field- 
Book SCOOHCSSHEESESEHHHOES CEH SSLOSSHEASESE SCOR OERE 
Levelling and Use of the Instru- 
MeENts CEMPlOVEA .....ccseecssercesereees 
Geometrical Drawing ..........se.see0 ‘< 


1,000 

No candidate will be passed who shall not obtain 
600 marks, of which not less than 200 must be 
awarded for Mathematics, not less than 180 for 
Engineering, and not less than 100 for Surveying. 
The Candidates who may obtain the preseribed 
minimum number of marks will be ranked by the 
Examiners in the order of the numbers they may 
severally.obtain;(and)of these the Forty who may 


Surveying. 
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stand highest on the list, or as meny more 4s may 
be required at the time for the publicservice, will be 
nominated, 

Each Nominee must, within a month of his nomi- 
nation, sign a Covenant, describing the terms and 
conditions of his appointment, and must embark 
for India, when required by the Secretary of State 
in Council, who will provide for the expenses of his 
passage. Any Nominee not embarking, when re- 
quired, will forfeit his appointment. Otherwise he 
will be allowed pay, at the rate of 170 rupees 
(which is about the equivalent of £17 in English 
Money) a month from the date of his appotntment. 


India Office, Ist August, 186—. 

N.B.—The Papers given at former Examinations 
have been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. Some cf these are now ont of print, but 
the following maay be obtained from Mosers. 
Hansard, of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Their dates and numbers, and their 
respective prices, are as follows :— 

. a. 8. da. 

No. 399 of 1864...... 1 % No. 454 of 1866...... 2 4 


oy 426 4, 1865......2 O}] y  25,, 1867, 
Sess. Z cessceceees «24 


The following is a list of Schools and Colleges 
hitherte recognized by the Secretary of State as 
possessing efficient classes for instruction in Engi- 
neering :— 

ENGLAND : University College, London. 

King’s College, London. 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Proprietary College, Bath. 

Grosvenor College, Bath. 

The College, Chester. 

School of Practical Science and 
Metallurgy, Sheffield. 

Hartley Institution, Soufhampton. 

Scornann : ~University, Glasgow. 

Gymnasium, Old Aberdeen. 

Madras College, St. Andrews. 

High School, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. E. Sang & Son, 2, George 
Street, Edinburgh. — 

Dollar Inatitution, near Stirling. 

Perth Academy. 

IgELaNp :—Queen’s Colleges. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Royal College of Science for Ireland, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
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Fonz1an :—Mc&ill College, Montreal, Canada. 
Belgian School of Civil Engineers, 
Ghent. 
Ecole Polytechnique, Zuridh. 
Candidates may procure, on application at the 
India Office, a paper containing information on thre 
position of successful candidates at preceding 
examinations, the salaries and duties of the Public 
Works Department, promotions, travelling allow- 
ances, grant of ieave and pensions, with the rules. 
on the subject of examinations in native languages, 
and other particulars. 


22-EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES 
FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF AS- 
SISTANT SURGEON IN HER 
MAJESTYS INDIAN MEDICAL 


SERVICE. 


1. All natural-born subjects of Her Majesty 
between 22 arid 28 years of age at the date of the 
examination, and of sound bodily health, may be 
candidates. 


2. They must subscribe and send in to the Mili- 
tary Secretary, India Office, Westminster, a de- 
elaration according to the annexed form. 


This declaration must be accompanied by the fol- 
lowing documents :— 


(a) Proof of age, either by extract from the 
register of the parish in which the candidate wae 
born, or by his own declaration, pursuant to the 
Act 5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 62; such extract and de- 
claration respectively bearing the stamps re- 
quired by law. 

(6) A certificate of moral character from a 
magistrate, or a minister of the religious denom- 
ination to which the candidate belongs, who has. 
personally known him for at least two preceding 
years. 

(c) The eandidate must possess a diploma in 
surgery, or a license to practice it, as well ss 
a degree in medicine, or a license to practice it 
in Great Britain or Ireland. 

(d) Degrees, diplomas, licenses, and certificate 
of their registration in accordance with the 
Medical Act of 1858, must be lodged at the India 
Office, for examination and registry, a¢ least one 
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Jortnight before the candidate appears for ex- 
amination. 

3. On producing the foregoing qualifications, the 
candidate will be examined by the Examining 
Board, at Chelsea Hospital, in the following sub- 
jects :— 

Anatomy and Physiology. 


Surgery. 

Medicine, including Therapeutics, the diseases 
of women and children, Chemistry and Phar- 
macy, and a practical knowledge of Drugs. 
(The examination in medicine and surgery 
will be in part practical, and will include 
operations on the dead body, the application 
of surgical apparatus, and the examination 
of medical and surgical patients at the bed- 
side). 


4. The eligibility of each candidate for the Indian 
Medical Service will be determined by the result of 
the examinations in these subjects only. 


6. Candidates, who desire it, will be examined in 
Comparative Anatomy, Zoology, and Botany, with 
epecial reference to Materia Medica, and the num- 
der of marks gained in these subjects will be added 
to the total number of marks obtained in the obli- 
gatory part of the examination by candidates, who 
shall have been found qualified for admission, and 
whose position on the list of successful competitors 
will thus be improved in proportion to their know- 
of these branches of science. 


The subjects for this part of the examination will 
be taken from the following Text Books :— 


(1). ‘* Animal Kingdom,” by W. 8S. Dallas, 
F.L.S. 


(2). “Outlines of the Structure and Functions 
of the Animal Kingdom,’ by Rymer 
Jones; or “Cours Elémentaire d’Histoire 
Naturelle,” par Milne Edwards. 


(8). Lindley’s “School Botany;” Lindley’s 
“Medical and Economic Botany;’’ Hen- 
frey’s ‘‘ Elementary Course of Botany.” 


6 Candidates, who may desire it, may also be 
examined in the Elements of Physics and in Phy- 
Sical Geography. The following books are recom- 
Mended for this purpose :— 
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(1). “Elements of Natural Philosophy,’ by 
Golding Bird and C. Brooks. 


(2). * Physical Geography,’ by Mrs. Somer. 
ville. 


7. The Examiners in London will prepare a list 
in order of merit, with the marks affixed in the 
different subjects, to be transmitted to the Director 
General and communicated to the Professors of the 
Army Medical School. If any candidate is found 
to be deficient in any particular subject, this shall 
be stated, in order that he may receive special ine 
struction on the point at Netley. 


8. After passing his preliminary examination, 
every candidate will be required to attend one entire 
course of Practical Instruction at the Army Medical 
School, Netley, before being admitted to his 
examination for a commission, on— 


(1). Hvgitne. 
(2). Clinical and Military and Medicine. 
(3). Clinical and Military Surgery. 


(4). Pathology of Diseases and Injuries incident 
to Military Service. 


These courses are to be of not less than four 
months’ duration. : 


9. At their conclusion, the candidate will be re- 
quired to pass an examination on the subjects 
taught in the school. The examination will be 
conducted by the professora of the school. 


The Director General, or any Medical Officer 
deputed by him, may be present and take part in 
the examination. Ifthe candidate give satisfactory 
evidence of being qualified for the practical duties 
of an Army Medical Officer, he will be eligible for a 
commission as Assistant Surgeon. The commis- 
sions of Assistant Surgeons bear date from the day 


of joining at the Army Medical School. 


10. During the period of his residence at the 
Army Medical School, each candidate will receive 
an allowance of 5s. per diem, with quarters, or 7s. 
per diem without quarters. to cover all cost of 
maintenance; aad he will be required to provide 
himself with uniform, viz., the Regulation undress 
uniform of an Assistant Surgeon of the British 
Service, but withoutjthe sword. 
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11. All candidates will be required to conform to 
such rules of discipline as the Senate may, from 
time to time, enact. 


The persons who shall be pronounced by the 
examiners to be the best qualified in all respects, 
will be appointed to fill the requisite number of 
appointments as Assistant Surgeons in Her 
Majesty’s Indian Army. Their position on the 
list of Assistant Surgeons will be determined by 
the combined results of the preliminary and of the 
final examinations, and, so far as the requirements 
of the service will permit, they will have the choice 
of Presidency in India, according to their position 
on that List. 


12, Ali Assistant Surgeons, who shall neglect or 
refuse to proceed to India under the orders of the 
Secretary of State for India within 2 months from 
their appointment, will be considered as having 
forfeited it, unless special circumstances shal: 
justify a departure from this regulation. 


13. The physical fitness of candidates will be 
determined previous to examination, at Chelsea 
Hospital,by a Board of Medica] Officers, who are 
required to certify that the candidates vision is 
sufficiently good to enable him to. perform any 
- surgical operation without the ald of glasses. A 
moderate degree of Myopia would not be considered 
a disqualification, provided it did not necessitate 
the use of glasses during the performance of opera- 
tions, and that no organic disease existed. 


Every candidate must also be free from organic 
disease of other organs, and from constitutional 
weakness, or other disability likely to unfit him for 
Military Service in India. 


India Office, November, 1866, 


N.B.—The examinations for admission to the 
Indian Medical Service will usually take place 
twice a year, viz., in February and in August. 


The Declaration and Sebedule of Qualifications 
to be filled up by Candidates, may be obtained on 
application at the India Office, in person or by 
letter, addressed to Military Secretary, India Office, 
London, 8.W. 


A memorandom on the Pay, Allowances, Posi. 
tion, Rules of Promotion, Pension of the Medica: 
Officers in India, may also be procured on applica- 
tion. 


23-EXTRACTS FROM THE RULES 
FOR THE GRANT OF LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE AND PENSIONS OF UN- 
COVENANTED SERVANTS IN 
INDIA. 


Leave of absence to Uncovenanted Servants. 


The following are the kinds of leave allowed :— 
I. Leave on mediesl certificate. 
II. On private affairs and furlough. 
III. Privilege leave. 
IV. Preparatory or additional leave. 


9. Leave on private affairs and furlough will be 
granted by Government, or by authorised officers 
on sufficient cause being shown, and when the con- 
cession of the indulgence may in no way interfere 
with the public service. 


10. When an officer on leave in England is per- 
mitted by the Home Government to return to duty 
by a particular vessel, this permission, if necetsary, 
will be held equivalent to an extension of leave 
until ite arrival in India. 


11, Leave on medical certificate, with allow- 
ances, must in no case exceed 3 years in all, and 
not more than 2 years may be taken at one time. 
Subject to these restrictions, leave within Indian 
limits may be granted, with allowances, on medical 
certificate, as often as sufficient cause is shown; 
but, beyond Indian limits, such leave cannot be 
granted more than twice during the whole period 
of service. Should any further leave be applied 
for on medical certificate, it may be granted, but 
without any allowance. Preparatory leave count- 
ing as service towards pension, can only be admit- 
ted in regard to two periods of leave. 


12. Leave on private affairs and furlough, with 
retention of office, may be granted as follows :=—= 


Ist. Leave on private affairs—for 6 months in 
one period—which leave may be repeated after 
intervals of 6 years. 


2nd. Or a furlough — for one year after 10 
years’ service, and a second furlough, also for 
one year, after 18 years’ service in India—such 
absence being Limited to 2 years during the whole 
period of sctvice: 
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¥3. On taking leave mder the preceding rule, for 
the rst time, an Officer must decide whether he 
will apply for leave on private affairs, or for fur. 
lough, and having once exercised his option and 
obtained leave accordingly, he will not, during the 
remainder of his service, be eligible to the other 
description of leave. 


Absentee Pay. 


20. Absentee pay, if at half salary, shall in no 
case exceed Rs. 6,000 or 6001. per annum ; or if at 
one-fourth salary, shall not exceed 3001. per annum. 
Within these limitations, absentee pay will be given 
as follows :— 


L. To an officer absent on sick leave in or out of 
India, half-salary for the first 15 months of each 
period of absence (or, if the leave be taken in short 
periods in India, for the first 30 ‘months taken 
from time to time, provided that haif-salary be not 
drawn for more than 15 months at any one time), 
and one-fourth salary during the remainder of his 
absence on allowances. 


34. Furlough, and leave on private affairs, taken 
in India, will reckon from the date of leaving cffice 
to the date of return. Furlough and leave on 
private affairs, taken beyond India, will reckon 
from the sailing of the vessel on which the officer 
embarks to the date of his return to India, 


15. Furlough or leave on private affairs cannot 


II. To an offic ] : i i a 
be taken in continuation of privilege leave. an officer on leave on private atlairg, one 


half of his salary for a period not exceeding 6 
months of continuous abseace, and for any further 
period of preparatory leave which may be granted 
tohim. But, if an officer absent on private affairs 
obtain an extension of leave on medicai certificate 
he will be subject for the whole period of his 
absence to the rules for sick leave. 


II. To an offeer preceeding on furlough whose 
salary does not exceed Rs. 200 per month, one-half 
of bis salary ; provided, however, that it-ahall not 
exceed Rs. 800, or 801. per annum. If the abeen- 
tee’s salary shall be— 


16. Privilege leave, when it can be granted with- 
out injury to the public service, and withent addi- 
tional expense to the State, may be allowed for 
not more than one month in each calendar year, 
«Oo be taken either in one period or in not more 
than two instalments. This leave is not allowed to 
accumulate, and will, therefore, lapse if not taken 
within the year. 


17. Privilege leave for one Month in each ealen- 
dar year may be allowed to officers who have not 
been absent on leave for 11 months immediately 
Preceding; unless they took their last previlege 
leave in two instalments, in which case the indul- 
gence will not be available until 1] months after 
the expiration of the. first instalment, and 6 months 
after expiration of the second instalment of the 
Previous year’s privilege leave, 


os granted an 2,000 ” 200 
1,200 es anuuUal al- (3,000 ,, 300 
~ lowance of J 4,000 ,, 400 


IV. To an officer on preparatory leave, one-half 
salary before commencement of other leave, and, 
on return from leave, one-half salary, one-fourth 
salary, or furlough pay, according to the rate of 
allowance he may be then drawing. 


V. To an officer on-privilege leave, fall pay. 


Rs. and Ras, Rs, & 
Above it net { ea per month ‘ may : 1,300 or 130 


18. Preparatory or additional leave is allowed to 
officers Proceeding to or from a Sanatarium on 
medical certificate, or to or from the port of eme 
barkation from India te Europe on private affairs, 
farlough, or medical certificate,” and is limited to 
such peried as the authority granting leave may 
think sufficient. Officers Proceeding from presi- 
dency towns, on sick leave beyond the sea, will be 
allowed 14 days for preparation, 


21. An officer who overstays privilege leave by 
not more than one month, will forfeit pay for the 
period in excess; but, if he exceed bis leave by 
more than one month, his office will become 
vacant. An officer on privilege leave who may 
resign the service, or who may obtain sick leave 
without first rejoining, will, in the former case 
forfeit his salary for the period of privilege leave, 
and, in the latter case, be subject to the rules for 
sick leave for the whole period of his absence. 


19. Officers rétiring from the service on pension 
Will be allowed 14 days leave on half-pay, provided 
the indulgenee. can be given without detriment or 
extra expense to the public service. 
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Superannuation Allowances and Pensions to Uncope- 
nanted Servants 


Allowances on Retirement. 


6. ‘On production by an applicant of stich medical 
certificates as shall satisfy the Government under 
which he may be serving of his incapacity to serve 
longer in India, he may be allowet— 


K. Under 15 years’ service, a gratuity net excecd- 
ing 12 months’ salary. 


II. After 15 years’ service, one-third of his aver- 
age salary (and of his personal allowance, if any) 
during the previous 5 years: provided, that ia no 
case shall.a pension be gramed exceeding Rs. 3,000 
per anaum, whatever the amount of salary, nor of 
Rs. 2,000 per annum, if the salary shall not exneed 
Rs. 12,000 per annum, 


ITI, After 25 years’ service, one-half of his aver- 
age salary (and of his personal allowance, if any) 
during the previous 5 years; provided, however, 
that in no case shall a pension be granted exceed- 
ing Rs. 5,000 per annum, whatever the amount of 
salary, nor exceeding Rs. 4,000 per annum, if the | 
salary shall not exceed Rs, 12,000 per annum. 


7. After 30 years’ service or upwards, a pension 
may be granted, without production of medical’ 
certificate, of the same amount and subject‘to the: 
same fimftation as that sanctioned for 25 ‘years’ 
service on medical certificate. This ‘penston, as 
the reward of faithful, efficient discharge of duty 
for 80 years, is termed 1 good-service pension. 


8. Pensions of the full amount authorised in 
paragraphs 6 and 7 are to be granted only as the 
reward of approved service. In any case in which 
an Uncovenanted Servant, without having incurred 
the penalty of removal from Government employ, 
shall nevertheless, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment under which he has been serving, not be 
entitled to the full amount of penston, the local 
Government will make such a reduction in the 
amount of pension as it shall consider just. 


9. The foregoing rates of pension and gratuity 
are applicable also, without the production of a 
medical certificate of unfitness for service, to offi- 
cers discharged on reduction of establishment. 


Service towards Pension. 


10. Dismissal for mtsconduct entails forfeiture of 
the benefit of past service. 


11. Serviee an a substitute does not eount to- 
wards pension. 


12. Periods of service before the age of 22, or of 
absence on other than privilege leaye and prepara- 
tory leave, shall not count towards pension; nor 
shall preparatory leave be allowed to count as 
service, if it is granted in addition to leave on 
medical certificate to an officer who has enjoyed 


leave of the latter description on two previous 
occasions. . 


13. The whole of the service in virtue. of which 
pension is cleémed must bave been passed im an 


eligible grade and on a permanent establishment ; 


but claims barred by this rule will be ‘specially cen- 
sidered if the promction from an ineligible grade 
wes bestowed as a reward for meritorious service 
er for good conduct. 


14. The period of service must be continuous ; 
but, in case of the abolition of the office held py an 
officer, and his being subsequently employed by 
Government, his first period of Service is to be 


‘taken into account. 


Fratuities, 


15. When an officer is discharged with a gratalty 
under these rules on reduction of establishment, 
the gratuity will not be given to him in one sum, 
but in monthly instalments of a month’s pay until 
the fall amount is paid. Should he be re-employed 
before or after the period for which gratuity is 
allowed, he will have the option of refunding the 
gratuity and recovering his former service, or of 
forfeiting that service by retaining the gratuity. 
In the latter case, any balance of gratuity remain- 
ing undrawn at the date of his re-employment may 
be paid to him. 


Payment af Pensions. 

16. Payment of peusion will commence from the 
date on which the applicant ceases to be borne on 
the establishment, or from that of his application, 
whichever may be the later date. 


17. No pension shall be payable in arrear fora 
period exceeding 6 months, without the express 
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sanction of Government obtained through the civil 
paymaster, unless the cause of the suspention of 
payment shall have been the neglect, order, or act 
of some public officer, and beyond the control of 
the pensioner, when the civil paymaster, on a refer- 
ence being made to him, shall exercise his discretion 
in passing arrears for payment, or submit a repre- 
sentation of the ease for the information and orders 
of Government, as he shall consider proper. 

18. An officer shall, on retirement, have the 
option of drawing his pension either in India or 
from the Home Treasury. After exercising his 
option on retirement, he may, at a snbsequent 
period, change the place of payment from England 
to India, or vice versd. This change can, however, 
be allowed but once. The payments in England 
will be made at the rate of exchange which is 
annually fixed in communication with the Lords of 
the Treasury for the adjustment of transactions 
between the British and Indian Exchequers. 


24.-ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

London to Suez, through France, Corsica, Sardinia 
Sicily, Malta, Tripoli, Bengazi (both in Africa), 
and Alexandria. The cable from Malta to Alexan- 
dria is 1,530 miles long; the cost about £450,000, 
divided between the Home and Indian Govern- 
ments in the proportion of 3-5ths and 2-5ths, and 
worked under lease. ‘Tariff, at the average, about 
£2 per message; Government mesgages have the 
preference. This is still in work. The Red Sea 
cable, through Suez, Cosseir, Suakin, Adin, Hallain, 
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Muscat, and Kurrachee is a failure; distance 1,350 
miles from Suez to Aden, and 1,700 miles Aden to 
Kurrachee; or 4,050 miles. 

InpDO-EUROPEAN Lirz.—From London to Vienna, 
Constantinople, Scutari, Diabekr, Mosul, Bagdad, 
(Tigris), Bussora (Euphrates), Bushire (Persian 
Gulf), Mussendom, Guadur (Beloochistan), Kur- 
rachee (on the Indus). Opened 1865, and still in 
work, though uncertain. At Bushire, the line 
through Russia and Persia joins. The Persian 
Gulf cable is about 1,500 miles long. From Kur- 
rachee the main line is open through India to 
Rangoon, in Burmah. 

Rangoon to Singapore, 1,200 miles; not open. 
Singapore to Batavia, and through Java to Cape 
Solano, at its E. corner, about 1,200 miles, is open. 
Cape Solanoto Port Essington (the nearest point of 
Australia), and to Port Denison (Queensland), 
about 1,900 miles ; not open. The Australian line 


to Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart Town, 


and Adelaide; open. From Singapure to Saigon 
(capital of the French settlements in Cochin China), 
Hainan, Hong Kong, Amoy, Foochowfoo, and Shang- 
hai, about 2,500 miles; not open. 

Russian Linz —Open to Irkrutsk and Kiachta ; 
whence it will go to Pekin, and also down the Amoor, 
to join a projested line across Behring’s Strait, and 
down the American coast to San Francisco, of 
which about 800 miles are open. Messages can be 
sent tia Kiachta to Shanghai in 18 days through 
the London and China Telegraph Office, Cowper's 
Court, Cornhill. 
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OUTWARD. 
LONDON TO ALEXANDRIA, VIA MARSEILLES. 


Overland Mail leaves London, for Marseilles ............ccccsccrsesssccsese essescscssccccsess Ke VOry Friday. 
Peninsular & Oriental Steamer leaves Marseilles at 7 am. ......ccccccccccccccocscsek VOFY Sunday. 
bs | 93 bd arrives at Alexandria dawugeeecsssechsessvaesvanssecess A VOLY Saturday. 
N.B.—The Friday departures are all for the Bombay line. See Route 4. 
Alternate Fridays, for Madras, Calcutta, and China, commencing March 20th. See Route 5. 
Every Fourth Friday is for Australia, commencing March 20th. See Routes 22, 24. 

A French packet leaves for Alexandria on 9th, 19th, 29th of every month; the 9th and 19th being 

the Overland Mail, 


Passengers must be at Marseilles the afternoon of the day previous to sailing; they are allowed to 
sleep on board. Marseilles may be reached in 32 to 38 hours from London. 


Distance.—From London to Dover (by rail), 88 miles; Dover to Calais (by steamer), 25 miles, 
Calais to Paris ,rail), 236 miles; Paris to Marseilles (rail), 534g miles; Marseilles to Alexandria 
(steamer), 1,410 miles. Total distance, 2,294 miles. 


Time of Journey—Eight days, viz., two to Marseilles, six to Alexandria. 


—— 


Pares.—Through Tickets from London to Marseilles, about £6. 10s. to £6. 15s. (Ist class); £5s. 5s. 
(znd class). From Marseilles the P. and O. Company's rates are—To Alexandria, £18 10s. 
(Ist cluss); £10 (2nd class), Children under 10 years, half-price. One child under 3 years, if 
with parent, free. Passengers booking at Marseilles must pay in French currency. The Fares 
are for sea passage only, including steward's fee, table, wines, linen, attendance etc. 


Luggage.—In England, as usual. In France, 30 kilos. (65 lbs.) are allowed to Ist and 2nd class; 
id. per lb. is charged for overweight. On board the Steamer, 886 lbs. (3 cwt.) lst class ; 168 lbs. 
14 cwt.) 2nd class; 10s. per cwt. for overweight. It can be registered to Paris and thence to 
Marseilles, Passengers going this way no further than Alexandria, may send their baggage in 
the P. and O. Steamer from Southampton (leaving six days earlier than the dates given above), 
at 10s. per cwt. If going on to India, China, and Australia, the charge for overweight above 336 lbs. 
is £1 per cwt.; besides 10s. per cwt. transit expenses through Egypt. Passengers proceeding 
via Trieste to join the company’s steamers at Suez can ship luggage at Southampton at 20s. per 
cwt. for the regulated allowance of 3 cwt., and 30s. per owt. for any excess over 3 cwt., inclusive 
of Egyptian transport. 


ELOMEWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA TO LONDON, VIA MARSEILLES. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria about ........c.cccsece-cossseeek Very Sunday. 
99 9? 99 arrives at Marseilles... ...ccocccccecccccccccccssovesoks VOFY Satur ay. 
99 ” os 99 London eshidbidsbscneenereswcsssdesvasassceede VOLY Sunday. 
N.B.—The dates in the P. and O. Company's tables vary at certain seasons of the year, according 
to the monsoons etc.; but the earliest mentioned are given in this work. 
British, Belgian, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and Spanish subjects are allowed to enter France 
without Passport, on simply declaring their nationality. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLACES IN 
ROUTE I. 


LONDON TO MARSEILLES, ALGIERS, AND 
ALEXANDRIA. 


After February, 1868, under the new contract 
made with the Government, which lasts for 12 
years, the Peninsular and Oriential Company’s boats 
from Marseilles, run via the Straits of Messina, 
instead of via Malta, which is touched at only by 
the steamer from Southampton (Route 2). A 
saving of 24 hours is thus effected. Instead of 
four monthly mails to Indis, a weekly Friday mail 
is now established; that is, there are 52 Indian 
mails a year, instead of 48; all via Bombay, to 
which, formerly there were only 24 bi-monthly 
mails. 

The following diagram will show at a glance, the 
connection between the lines of communication 
embraced by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s operations :—See Diagram, page 3. 

Leaving London by railway, we proceed to 


DOVER — Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Fotsis.—Lord Warden, Ship, Albion. Tariff— 


Bed, 2s. 6d.; breakfast, 2s. 6d.; dinner, 3s.; tea, 
2s. 64.; attendance, Is.; sitting room, 3s.; baths, 
2s. Porterage—Is. from railway to packet in har- 
bour; if lying outside it, a boat saust be hired, fare 
2s, each person. Baggage must be taken to the 
steamer immediately on arrival; if in a fly, fare, 2s. 
Aveid all hotel touters, the very pest af travellers ; 
tney absolutely swarm here. 


Pacxuts—Daily, to Calais and Ostend.—Bee : 


Bradshaw's Continental Guide. Mail packets to 


Calais at 9 10 a.m. and 10 40 p.m. Fares, lat, 


class, 88. Gd. ; 2nd class, 6s. 6d. 
Ossects oF Norice.—Castle, Heights, Shakes- 
peare Cliff, Fortifications, Harbour of Refuge, 


Museum, Guildhall, &c.—See Bradshaw's Descrip-. 


tine Hand-book of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Population, 25,325. 


Banxs.—London and County. National Pro- 


viacial. 


Rarwway.—For times of .departure.of the trains, 
&e., between Londen aad Dever, see Bradshaw's 
British Railway Guide. Luggage allowed free, ist 
class, 100Ibs.; 2nd class, 60tbs.; 3rd class, Sélbs. 5 


overweight charged $d. per Ib. 
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Hire of carriage, £1; liorse, 15s.; boat, 10s. per 
dey. Cabfare, 6d. per mile. Fly fare, ls. per mile. 

Luocacsr can be forwarded direct from London 
to Paris by its being registered, but the owner 
must accompany it. By packet to 


CALAIS—Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Horezis.—The Buffet, at the railway station, is 
most convenicutly situated, and affords excellent re- 
freshment and good accommodation at moderate 
charges. Dessin, formerly Quillac; fhe two being 
incorporated. Tariff—Bed, 2 francs; breakfast, 24 
francs; dinner, 44 francs ; attendance, 3 franc; café, 
1 franc; baths, 2 francs. Porterage, if weighing 
10lbs, 7 sous; 60lbs., 14 sous; 112lbs., 20 sous; 
224lbs., 30 sous. 


Population, 13,000. 

Bririso Coxsut.—Capt. W. B. Hotham. 

PacKEeTs—Daily, to Dover; mail packets at 1 40 
class, 6s. 6d. To London, twice weekly. Fares, 1st 
class, 1ls.; 2nd class, 8s. 


Rartway.—For trains, &c., between Calais and 
Paris, see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Luecacse allowed free, 60lbs. each class; it is not 
examined at the Custom House here, but sent direct 
to Paris; overweight charged 2 sous per lb. 

Tickets for Paris obtained at the Railway 
Office at the end of the pier, and care must be taken 
to have a ticket for the luggage, which see placed 
in the van. Second class carriages, extremely com- 
fortable, well lighted, high, and cushioned. Replenish 
luncheon case and flask. Excellent refreshment 
room; charge for coffee and roll, lfranc. Sovereigns 
worth 25 franos (1 franc = 9d.) throughout all 
France, and should be changed at a money changer’s, 
and not at hotels. 

Qssects or Norrce.—Pier, Gateway, Town 
Hall, Fortifications, Ramparts, Hotel de la Guerre, 
Lighthouse, Holy Trinity Church,.in she suburb of 
| St. Pierre, where the English live. 

Czroox.—The traveller’s watch should be altered 
here, and put a quarter of an hour in advance, that 
being the difference between London and Paris time. 
By Railway to 
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PARIS— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
(For Hotels, &c., ¥c., consult Bradshaw's Guides.) 


Horsts.—Tariff—Bedroom, 2 francs; breakfast, 
24 francs; dinner, 44 francs; attendance, 4 franc; 
fire, # franc; lights, 4 franc; café, 1 franc; bath, 2 
francs; Hill’s London Tayern, 52, Boulevard des 
Capucins, the only good English Chop-house, 
strongly recommended ; apartments with English 
eomforts. Newspapers—At Galigrani’s Reading 
Rooms, 224, Rue de Rivoli (Fhe Times taken). 


Hinrs.—The traveller, if pressed for time, can 
take the direct route to Marseilles, arriving there in 
32 to 35 hours trom London, including a few 
hours in Paris, viz. :- London to Paris, by several 
trains daily, about }1 hours; Paris to Marscilies, 
20) hours. 

Britisa ConsuL.—Falconer Atlee, Esq. 


Hacengey Coacnegs, viz.:—With two horses, 1} 
franc 1 turn; 23 france frst hour; 13 franc fellow- 
ing heurs. With one horse, 13 franc 1 turn; 13 
franc fi.st hour; 14 franc following hours. The 
driver i compelled to give a ticket, with his number 
and fares engraved thereon. Hlire of carriages, 25 
francs per diem ; horses, 15 francs per diem; valet 
de place, 5 francs perdiem. The travel'er should 
always take his meals at the table d’héte (the best 
tare), and drink the wine peculiar to the place he is 
staying at,as it is the best andcheapest; this applies 
to the whole journey. 

OunipusEs—Toall parts of the city and faubourgs. 
Fare, 6 sous (3d.) ; each omnibus corresponds with 
any other that crosses its line. Persons wishiug 
to profit by such eccommodation must ask for a 
Cachet de Correspondance. From all railway sta- 
tiocs, luggageincluded, at 14 to 2 francs each person. 

RAILWAY STATIONS.—Northern Line Terminus— 
94, Place Roubaix. Central Office—50, Rue 
Croix des Petits Champs. Strasbourg Line—Rue 
de Strasbourg. Lyons Line — Beulevard Mazas, 
Orleans Line—Boulevard de 1’ Hopital. Versailles 
Line—Barriére du Maine. ‘Troyes Line—Boulevard 
Monzas. Chartres Line—44, Boulevard Mont Par- 
nasse. Dieppe Line—124, Rue St. Lazare, 9, Rue 
a’Amsterdam. St. Cloud and Sevres—Place de la 
Concorde. Sce Bradshaw's Continenta Guide, 


Population, 1,200,000. 

1 

Banss.—P. Gil and Co.; F. M. Chagneau; Luc, 
Callaghan, and Co.; M. Ferree Lafitte; Mallet 


we . 


Frerés; Chas. Lafitte and Co.; Desmarest and 
Ducoing; Marcuard and Co.; Blount and Co.:;: 
Henry and Lalonde; Ballin aud Co.; Arthur and 
Co.; Vanden Brock, Prothers, and Co.; European 
Bank; Imperial Ottoman; Comptoir d’Escompte ; 
Branch of Agra Bank; Bank of Roumania; 
C. Noel & Co.; Bowles,;Drevet, & Co. 


Agints of P. and O. Company’s steamers, Messrs. 
Pritchard and Monneron. 


Tusatres (which always open earlier than in 
Eogland), viz.:—-Frangais (tragedy and comedy), 
Italien (Italian Operas), Odéon (French comedy), 
Les Varietes, Palais Royal, L’An.bigu Comique, La 
Foiie, Saint Antoine, Pantheon, Gymnase des Enfants, 


-Saint Marcel Funambuies, Seraphin (by puppets), 


Grand Opera (French Opera), Comique Opera (French 
Opera), Gymnase, Vaudevilles, Porte St. Martin, 
La Gajeté, Dramatique, Délassemens Comiques, 
Du Luxembourg, Lazary (by chilaren), Cirque 
Olympique (equestrian). 

Post OrricE in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and Coq Heron. Letters for England posted here 
until 5 daily; except on Sundays, then at 3. (Travellers 
should post letters themselves, and never trust them 
to servants on the continent, as to do so is unsafe.) 
Letters can be directed for travellers to the Poste 
Restante Department; open daily from 8 to 7, but 
on Sunday only from 8 to 7 p.m. Post Office 
orders can be had for provincial places, and stamps 
are algo adopted as in England—10 cent. (ld.) for 
Paris; 20c. (2d.) for the. provinces; 4c. (4d). for 
England. Printed bound books and autograph 
manuscripts charged letter postage rate. Letters 
can.be registered to any part of the wold. All 
the arrangements are admirable. 


Oxssects or Norics, viz.:—Pulais des Tuileries, 
Le.Louvre and its collection, Barriére de l'Etoile 
(Arch), Palais de l’Industrie, Champ de Mars (site 
of the Universal Exhibition of 1867), Jerdin des 
Plantes (Botanical and Zoological Gardens). 
Churehes, yiz.:—~Sainte Madeleine, Notre Dame, 
St. Genevieve or:1 -Pantheon, Saint Roche, 8t. 
Eustache, Notre Dame de Lorette, St. Etienne, St. 
Sulpice, St. Germain des Prés, St. Germain I’ Auxer- 
rois, La Chapelle Expiatoire, Gobelins Manufactory, 
Palace Luxembourg (Senate), Palace Bourbon(Corps 
Legistatif),- Hotel des Monnaies (Mint), Palace in 
the Quay d'Orsay, Hotel des Invalides (Tomb of 
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Napoteon), Horse Establishment, Place Venddme 
(Column), Palais Royal (Shops and Galleries), 
Obelisk of Luxor, Royal Library (Bibliotheque), 
Conservatoire des Arts (Museum), Hotel de Ville 
{Town Hall), Halle au Blé (Corn Market), Pére la 
Chaise (Cemetery), Slaughtering Houses (Abattoirs), 
Place de la Bastille (Column), Botanical Gardens 
and Museum, Jardin des Plantes, Halle aux Vins 
(Wine Market), Ecole et Palais des Beaux Arts 
{School and Palace of Fine Arts), Bourse (Exchange), 
Palace of Justice, Fountain of Grenelle, Café de Paris, 
Messageries Imperiales des France, Fortifications 
Tound the City, built by Louis Philippe. Pavilion 
de l Horloge, Institutions des Jeunes Aveugles, 
Mont de Piete, Imprimerie Imperial, La Morgue, 
Dog Market, Hospice de la Vieillesse, Hospice des 
Enfants Trouves, the Elysée, La Créche, Institution 
des Sourds Muets, Artesian Well, Washing Boats 
on the Seine, La Place de Gréve, Ecole Poly- 
technique, Ecole Nationale des Ponts et Chaus- 
ées, es Casernes, Ecole de 1’ Etat Major, Ecole 
Spéciale Militaire, La Grande Chaumiére Prison 
4 Model). 


PLACES IN THE VICINITY, VIZ. : — Auteuil — 
village, with beautiful villas; Bois de Boulogne, 
principal promenade of fashionables; Choisy le 
Rot—fine Castle; Fontainebleau —Castie, Forest. 
and Emperor’s Palace; Neuilly—the late Louis 
Philippe’s Palace; St. Cloud—Palace and grounds; 
St. Dents — Tombs of the old Kings, Abbey; 
St. Germain-en-Laye; Séevres—~—Manufacture of 
Porcelain; Versailles—Palace, Park, Waterworks. 


Lua@aceE examined at railway station ; it is placed 
in a large room, and not given up without produc- 
ing luggage ticket; an admirable arrangement, as 
there is no confusion, or fear of loss. Porters 
take it to omnibus, which will put the traveller down 
at his hotel ; fare, 15 to 2 frs. If going to remain a 
few days, un arrival at hotel, select bedroom; then 
proceed to the bureau, and contract by paying 10 frs. 
per diem for bed, breakfast, and dinner, which, nnder 
average circumstances. includes every charge except 
attendance, (4 franc extra, and café au lait in the 
morning, 1 franc). This should be ordered at 7a.m., 
daily,as breakfast is not taken on the continent until 
10 a.m., and dinnerat 6 p.m. Pack all things and 
settle bills over night and order your café au lait and 
roll for your start inthe morning. Place no reliance 
on hotel clocks. Regulate your watch by that of the 


railway station, and, if with luggage, be at the station 
always half an hour before departure of the train, 
and let your baggage go with you. Take your place 
in diligence or rail yourself, and trust not to the hotel 
commissioners. Omnibus will call at hotel for pass- 
engers for the trains, if ordered, same as in London. 
Replenish luncheon case before starting, have pass- 
port viséd andin order. The above instructions 
must be considered as general, and applicable io 
every place on the continent. Before quitting your 
room at the hotel for a walk or business, the key 
should be given to the attendant in the Bureau 
who then becomes responsible for your effects. 


Thence by railway direct to Lyons (see Route 7), 
and 


MARSEILLES —Railway Stationand Telegraph. 


Population, 233,000 — Ancient Massilia (on the 
Mediterranean). 


Horev.—Des Colonies, the best. —See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 


TELEGRAPB, to London, &c. 

Rai.way — To Paris, Nice, L’Estagne, and 
Bordeaux. 

OmnisusEs to trains, environs, and about the city. 
Fares and arrangements the same as at Paria. 


Hackney Coacurs (Fiacres), Remises, Valets de 
Place, Horses, &c., at the same rates as at Paris. 


Porterage to Packet (chiefly by Genoese women), 
I franc. Boat to Packet, 1} to 2 francs. 


STreamM PackETs.— The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's steamers sail outward-bound with the 
Alexandrian and Bombay Mails, every Sunday; 
those for Australia, June 19th and every 28 dayf, 
and those for Calcutta and China, June 5th and 
every 14 days. For these and the steamers of the 
Messageries Impériales, overland, to the Levart 
and to Algiers, See Bradshaw's Continental Guide- 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s agents, R 
Gower and Co. In consequence of the early hour 
at which the steamers leave (7 a.m.) passengers 
are allowed to sleep on board the previous night. 
With respect to passengers arriving at Marseilles, 
by sea, it is authorised that British, Belgian, Danish, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Swedish subjects are allowed 
to enter without Paasports, an simply declaring 
thair nationality. Others must have Passports, 
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properly signed, amd bearing a French visa, to be 
renewed every year. Unless provided, they will 
have to remain on board, and to return to the place 
ofembarkation. The Office of the French steamers 
is 18, Rue Canrebiére. 


BritisH Consul, E. W. Mark, Esq. 


Banxs—Pasca)l, Son, and Co.; R. Gower and 
Co ; Folsch and Co. 


If travellers are going to the Italian Ports, inquiry 
should be made as to whether any quarantine exist. 
If so, a detention of several days takes place on the 
arrival of the vessel there ; in which case the journey 
by land, vié. Marseilles and Toulon to Nice and the 
Corniche road is preferable to being shut up six or 
seven days in a vessel. 


The traveller should be on board three quarters 
of an hour before the stated time of departure, as the 
Peninsular and Oriental Packets sail immediately 
the British messenger reaches Marseilles with the 
Indian mails, which are conveyed by express 
through France. He will do well to go on board 
and select his own berth, and if likely to be 
troubled with sea sickness let him choose one as 
near midships as possible. Some aperient medi- 
cine taken the day before embarkation will often 
prevent an attack of that malady, as the stomach 
requires to be cleansed previous to going to sea. 
Three drops of Creosote taken in a small quantity 
of water half an hour prior to embarkation, and the 
same dose on a piece of sugar, repeated every 
half hour, isan excellent antidote. It is advisable 
to purchase all kinds of perfumery, soap, thin 
writing paper, jewellery, fancy articles, boots, 


gloves, &c., at this place rather than at Paris, as| 


they can be obtained equally as good and cheaper, 
and the trouble and annoyance of carrying them all 
through France is thus avoided. Five francs will 
cover all the expenses of conveying the traveller and 
his luggage from the Hotel to the Packet. His stock 
of cigars and tobacco should be purchased here for 
the entire journey, unless he has previously visited 


Brussels, in which case he will do well to obtain it: 


there. As French tobacco is proverbially considered 


not to possess the finest odour, a small mixture of 


powdered cascarilla bark will render it agreeable. 


This place is very hot in summer and mild in 
winter, except when the mistral or dry north-west 


> 


wind blows. The musquitoes are a great scourge, 
and a cousinitre (or curtain) must be used in 
summer. 


OssEcts oF Norict, viz.:—Place de Bonaparte, 


Cafes, the Markets, Town Hall, Cathedral (paint— 
ings), New Cathedral, Emperor’s Palace, New Ex.. 
change, Zoological Gardens, Arsenal, the Theatre, 
Concert Hall, St. Victor, Antique Tombs, Column 


in memory of the Plague, 1720, Lazaretto, Chateau 
ad’ If on an Island, (Mirabeau imprisoned here, 
and celebrated in “Monte Christo’’), Fortifications, 
Barracks, Square, Fountain of the Obelisk, Prado, 
three miles long; Rue Cannebiére; Promenades, 
viz., Allées du Mienhan, the Course, Garden d’ In- 
tendance, Quays of the Harbour, the new Joliette, 
Harbour, Gate of Rome, the views from the Bay in @ 
boat, Botanical Gardens, Notre Dame de le Garde 
(magnificent panorama from the top), views from 
the New Town. 


OBJECTS IN THE VICINITY.— Bastides, or conntry 
seats; Bains de la Mediterranée. The drives are 
magnificent. 


The journey by rail from Paris to this place, and 
vice versa, should be made by day, as the scenery is 
beautiful and interesting, especially when Marseilles 
(from whence annual pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
are made) is approached; the appearance of the 
town and harbour is unique, and the variety of cos- 
tume and class of people extremely great. All 
French money should be changed for sovereigns at 
money changers’ before embarkation. 


Here the route through. Italy, by the Corniche 
Road, Genoa, &c. » may be commenced. 


From Marseilles, also, the traveller may embark 
for ‘the ‘Levant and Constantinople. 


MARSEILLES TO ALEXANDRIA. 
SBA- VOYAGE, THREE DAYS. 


The view of Marseilles and the surrounding 
country, on leaving the harbour, is magnificent; if 
the weather is fine and clear, the island of Corsice 
is passed .no closely’ that Ajaccio (the birth-place of 
Bonaparte) will easily be ‘digperned. The island of 
Sardinia near Garibalri’s Island at the eastern end 
of the Straits of Bonifacio has a most singular 
appearatice ; it is high, and its summit resembles 
the form of a large brown bear. 


wy - 
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Leaving this, the steamer passes across the 
Tyrrenian Sea, in view of the fine scenery of the 
beautiful Calabrian coast, along which Garibaldi 
“marched in his memorable advance to Naples, 
186). At Maida Sir John Stuart defeated Regnier, 
jn 1806; and at Pizzo, Murat was taken and 
shot in his attempt to raise the country, 1815. 
Etna and the Lipari Islands come into view. 
Smoke is always issuing from the crater of Volcano, 
and flames from that of Stromboli, not at the top 
but about 200 yards below it. It serves as a 
nataral light. house visible for nearly 50 miles all 
round. Height, 2,650 feet. 

At the Faro of Messina, Ssylla and Charybdis 
are passed on opposite sides of the channel 
between the mainland and Sicily. There is no 
real whirlpool to make the passage dangerous, but 
the tide is sometimes troublesome to small craft. 
At the earthquake of 1733, when the inhabitants 
of Scylla (now Scilla) were gathered on the beach 
for safety from the falling houses, a tremendous 
wave rose suddenly and swept away 2,700 persons, 
It surrendered to Garibaldi, 1860. A little further 
south is the ridge of AsPROMONTR, where Garibaldi 
himself was defeated by the royal troops under 
Col Pallavicini, 29th August, 1862, and shot 
through the foot. (See Bradshaw's Hand-Book 
to Italy). Pictares of his boot as pierced by the 
bullet are sold, of oourse with a covert allasion 
to the boot-shaped figure of the country. 


MESSINA—Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Poputation, 100,500. 


Messina, though sighted, is not touched at by 
the Company's steamers. 

Distance from Palermo, 130 miles east; Mount 
Etna, 50; and Catania (by-rail), 30 miles. Tele- 
graph to Palermo, ete. 

ConveyaNcrs.— Horses, Carriages, Mules, &o. 

Hore ts.—Vittoria and Trinacria. 

Bank.—Cailler, Walker, & Co. 

ConscL.—J. Rickards, Eaq. 

PENINSULAB AND ORITENTAL Company's AGENTS 
—~Francesco Tagliavia & Co. 


STEAMERs to Catania, Malta, Marseilles, Naples, 


Palermo, and all parts of Sicily and Italy. 


SarLtne Vzss&Ls to all parts of the world. 


Ossects oF Notice.—The Fortifications, Cita- 


del, Harbour (which is one of the finest in the 
Mediterranean), Quay, a mile in length, Pab:ic 
Garden, Monasteries, the 50 Churches, Cathedral, 
Public Squares, Fountains, Palaces, Capuchin 
Convent, on the hill, Barracks, Senate, and its 
staircase of White Marble, Royal Palace, Port, and 
Public Garden. 
enchanting, of the town and its environs (which 
are romantic and picturesque in the extreme), is 
obtained from the hill on which the Capuchin 
Convent stands. The drive to Catania along the 
eastern coast is magnificent. 
be seen, towering in majestic grandeur, 10,874 
feet high, and 70 miles in circumference atits base. 
The summit is a league in circumference, and 
within formed like a large amphitheatre, from 
whence ashes issue. In 1809 an eraption took place 
in a dozen different parts of the volcano, and cov- 
ered the land with lava tothe depth of thirty-five feet. 
Pindar lived herein 435B.c. Atthe latest eruption 
30th January, 1865, four new craters and nine lava 
streams buret out, threatening Piedimonte and 
other valleys. 


The best view, and it is truly 


Mount Hina can 


One of the places around ita base 
is Bronrr, 35 miles from Catania, which gave & 
dukedom to Nelson, with an estate which still 
belongs to hie family. One of the light Sicilian 
wines imported from Marsala is called Bronte. 
It was Nelson who first encouraged the drinking 
of Marsala wine on board the fleet, 1802. 
Thence from lake Sparteventi at the South 
corner of Italy, across the Mediterranean, to 


ALEXANDRIA, which lies on very low sandy land 

without a tree, and the entrance to which is difficult 
of navigation, owing to the sunken rocks, &c. As soon 
as this port is made, the passengers’ baggage is alls 
got up on deck, ready to be discharged into boats 

and they see no more of it until they reach Suez. If 
the traveller can pack all he requires for his journey 
from Alexdndria~to- Suez in his knapsack i 
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will be much better than in his tourist bag; and 
care must be taken to put up his luncheon case 
(well stocked). Only one package, and that as 
small as possible, should be taken on shore with him 
at this port, together with his umbrella, as the heat 
of the sunisintense. Passengers booked through, 
are conveyed free from ship to ship between 
Alexandria and Suez, by the Transit Adminestrate 
of the Egyptian Government, as follows :—By 
steamer to the shore; by omnibus or carriage 
between hotel and railway station; and by rail 
between Alexandria and Suey (12 hours). But 
passengers will be charged for refreshments during 
the journey. No water should be drunk until 
arrival on board the packet at Suez, as all 
obtainable on this route is more or less impreg- 
nated with saline matter, and discrders the bowels. 
Inceed, at some places it is quifie salt. Soda water 
and pale ale are the best and most nutritious; but 
ripe oranges may also be eaten with safety. The 
change of climate, diet, and water, render all these 
precautions essentially necessary, and young and 
inexperienced travellers should by no means disre- 
gard them. 


attends his pleasure, and conveys him to his hotel, 
and whilst wendieg his way thither he will perceive 
Europeans dressed @ /a Turque, Egyptian women 
covered with the blue Habarah, which completely 
conceals their features, and only leaves a pair of 
little holes for the eyes to peer through, and long: 
rows of camels in single file, carrying bales of 
merchandise into the populous city of 


ALEXANDRIA-— Railway Station & Telegraph. 
Native name, El-Iskendereegeh. 


Population, about 140,000, which has increased: 
within the last fifteen years, owing to vaccination 
having been used by the Arabs, and the influx of the 
country population. It is named from its founder 
Alexander the Great, whose body was brought 
hither to be buried after his death at Babylon, and 
was originally built in the form of a Macedonian 
mantie, with its largest side near the sea. 


Horg4s.—Abbot’s;; De l’Europes Peninsular 
and Oriental; D’ Angleterre. 


CAUTION TO OVERLAND PASBENCERS.— Owing 
to the frequent irregular and offensive conduct 
towards the natives, adopted by some overland 
travellers in their passage through Egypt, the Consul 
Genera] in Egypt has authority to arrest any British 
subject who may conduct himself improperly, and 
to hand him ever to the local authorities, to be dealt 
with as the Egyptian law requires, and if such 
offender belongs to Her Majesty’s Service he willbe 
reported to the War and India Offices. 


The reigning Viceroy, Ismail Pasha, succeede- 
his uncle, Said Pasha, in January, 1863, and visited 
England and France in 1867. 


Bradshaw’s Overland Guides obtainable at the 
hotels. 


Coast.—Flat, but to the west composed of a 
tract of yellowish calcareous rock and sand, inter- 
spersed with a few dwarfish palm trees. 


Harsoour.—The Old, anciently called Eunostus 
Portus, but nowdeserted. The new Magnus Portus, 
open to allnations. Entrance difficult, on account 
of the reef of rocks, which leave three natural 


| passages, the central being the deepest, and al} 
On landing, the traveller here beholds everything 
Oriental,’ except that a well-appointed omnibus 


emit a most disagreeable odour, This is the station 
for the English Troop-ships Serapis and Crocodile, 
which run from Southampton to Alexandria, in 
cormmection with three others, the Euphrates, 
Jumna, and Malabar, from Suez to Bombay. They 
are-about 300f¢. long, with accomodation for 1,006 
to 2,000 men. 


Port Sarp, the Mediterranean end of the Seuz 
Canal, is about 150 miles further East. See page 33. 


Tar Srreees are narrow, louse’ close to: each 
other—matting thrown from the tops so asto form 
an arcade. The effect is singularly wretched, 
as they appear in many places in absolute tatters. 
In the European part of the city, in the south- 
eastern quarter, near the shore of the New 
Harbour, streets are wide, with a handsome open 
square, in which the hotels are situated: The 
wotley groups passing and repassing along them 
are peculiarly interesting, on account of the variety 
of costumes and grades of society which they 
exhibit. The rich picturesquely clad, the poor 
most wretchedly covered, the children emaciated, 
thé bind grophi¢along, all ihtespersed with noble 
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hooded cloaks; came! drivers, ctying out with ster- 
torfan lungs, “Oa-Guarda-Sxkio;” “Take care;” 
strings of camels, with af occasional overloaded 
animal, which ost resolutely refuses to rise until 
relieved of hig surplus Burden; water carriers, 
with those patient animals ledeti'with water skins; 
boys (most artatit knaves) dNviog dorikeys at a 
trailway ‘pace’ beggars shouting the everlasting 
* Backshish” (alms, rtioney)'; omribtses, ex- 
remety well appoirfited, going and returning fron 
the railway station; women selling bread-at- the 
corners; and contented tradesmen sitting smeking, 
working, or chatting at theirahops, situated on-betb 
sides (which-resemble cupboards hewn in walls, and 
consist of a raised seat of stone or brick, 3 feet 
high, and about the same width)—all these form 
a@ most curious and exeiting coup dail. The 
large square,.in whieh the principal Europeans 
reside, has a noble and pleasing aspect. The 
houses are built of white limestone, which remains 
untarnished from the weather. In the centre 
stands a yellowish white Cairo marble obelisk, 
surmounted by a handsome fountain. The resi- 
dences of the different European Consuls have 
each a flagntaff attanhed to their batconies; tha¥ of 
the Freneh is-surrounded by a winding twisted 
staircase, which leads to a. tower commanding a 
fine view of the tewn.. Most of the shop sign'boards 
are painted: and lettered with Greek characters. 
Here are situated the best hotela, and the principal 
streets diverge from it. The bricks with whieh 
the'city is built are those excavated from the ruins 
of the Old Alexandria; they are well formed. and 
burnt, and so firmly cemented together that it is 
more diffieult to break the mortar than the brick 
iteelf, 


CuuacHEs.—Greek,. English, Protestant, and 
Roman Catholic. 


RacEs in October, on the course, inthe deserG 
outside the Rosetta Gate, 


Houssz ReExv very Iigh. Houses which in 1853 
let for £600 per anfiium, now produce’a rental of 
£2,000 ; and the Arabs will only let for three years, 
the rental payable in advance. Roads very bad. 
Servants difficult to obtain. 


Propvucrions.—Cotton and corn, in the purchase 
and shipping of. which many rich an@ infinential 
Greek firms are'‘engaged. 

Bawks.—Bahk of Egypt; Anglo-Egyptian Bank, 
London; Egyptian Tracing Company. 


Monzgy.—Sovereign worth 97 or 98 piestres. A 
Piastre=-40 paras or 2s. 2jd. A Para=1-16th ofa 
penny. 

Te_Eorara to Cairo and Suez. To Malta and 
to London, via Mareefiles, Paris and Ostend. 


OxnrsBus calls at hotel for transit passehgers—ne 
charge. 


Raitway to Cairo and Suez in 19 hours, The 
Terminus is a large well arranged edifice. Here 
the traveller can obtain cakes, lemonade, nuts, 
fans, and white coverings for hats, which he 
should not omit to purchase. A rail alse to Ramle 
by locomotive and by horse. 


CoaLINe Dspor.—Steamer takes about twelve 
hours coaling. 

Consuis.--Col: E,. Staunton, C.B., Agent and 
Consul Genetal; G. E. Sthaley,. Esq., Consul; 
J. Ogilvie, Eeq., Surgeon; Rev. J. Ey Davis, Chap-~ 
lain, Aliso, Freneh and Austrian resident Consuls. 

Vice-Consvut, at Port: Said, J. H’ Zarb, Esq. 
This is the newly-made harbour at the mouth of 


New Waxaren (Occale), erected for the re, 
cepwzon of the merchants, consists of a large open 


square court, with a ground floor, occupied by 
magazines facing the canal, and with shops and 
etitrances towards the extericr. 


Causgway (native tame’ Rodat-et-Teen, “Gar- 
den of the Fig”), constructed of stone, connects 


the fort and light’ Kovse, and ornamented af the} 


south-western extremity (called Rus-et-Teen, 


“Cape of thd Fig”) with a fine-row of" fiz trees, | 
It is‘ seven stadia long, atid is 


hetice ite name. 
HKenee called the Heptastacliurna., 


the Suez Canal; now'nearly completed. Sce page 33 | 

In THe Levant. Erc.—Jerusalem, N. T. Moore, 
Esq.; Smyrna, R. W.Cromberbatch, Esq., Consul; 
Acre, M. d’A’ Finzi, Esq.; Sidon, Jacob Abela, Esq-s 
Vice-Consul ; Massowab, Capt. C. D. Cameron, 
Consul; Jeddah, A. Raby, Esq. 

Passports.—See Introduction. 

Svuanuwns up and down-the Nile: See page 41. 

Sgauue Packets.—The- Peninselat and Oriental 
Conipiarty's (vessels) (We Roderds; Esqi, Agent) 
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arrive outward every Saturday from Marseilles; 
from Southampton a day earlier. Homeward, leaves 
every Sunday for Marseilles and Southampton. 
For the steamers of the Messageries Imperiales, 
Austrian Lloyd, and Russian Companies, to places 
in the Mediterranean, Levant, and Black Sea, 
see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


REMARKABLE Ossxcts In Ecypt.— Lake Meris, 
now twenty-five leagues in circumference, anciently 
upwards of forty; the two pyramids in the middle 
alluded to by Herodotus; Lake Meeriotis, which 
connects the Nile with the Mediterranean: Grave 
of Osiris, on the Island of Philo, 2,700 feet in cir- 
cumference; Thebes, Race Course, Ruins of Temples, 
Colossal Figures of Memnon, Sepulchre of Osymand- 
yas, Obelisks, Torsos of Lions, with rams’ heads; 
Palaces of Karnak and Luxor, their Halls, Roof 
Plates, Columns, Sculpture, Catacombs (inhabited by 
Troglodytee) ; Tombs of the Kings; Hall of Beauty, 
Plain. Pyramids, viz:—About forty near Memphis, 
Group at Ghizeh, Colossal Sphinxes. The Laby- 
rinth, Ruins of Mosques, viz.:—-Sultan Hassan, Too- 
loon; El Azhar. Tombs, viz.:—Mameluke Sultans, 
Sultan Kaitbay, the Shadoof, the Sakias, Statues 
in the Temple, Paintings in the Halls, Propyloea and 
Columns, Precipices on the Nile, Cataracts, Dancing 
Girls, Canals, Kangias or Nile Boats, Slave Mar- 
ket, Railway, Bridges on the Nile across the Delta, 
Tubular Bridge at Benha, Burrage, Burial Grounds, 
Cemeteries, Bazaars, and Cataracts, &c. The river 
Nile is about 2,200 miles in length. 


H1nTs.—Here the sun is very hot on landing; put 
on light clothing, wear spectacles, and use umbrella. 
Carry knapsack, travelling rug, and flask, on shore 
in your hand. On landing, either proceed per omni- 
bus waiting at the pier, or jump on a donkey, take 
your things with you, (the boys being arrant rogues, 
and not to be trusted), proceed to the hotel, thence to 
the Railway Office, and take ticket to Cairo and Suez. 
This only applies to travellers who have not pro- 
ceeded direct from Southampton by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's vessels, or from Marseilles 
by that conveyance, as then all arrangements for 
their transit are effected by that Company’s agent. 
Learn time cf departure at the railway, return to 
hotel, write homeward letters and post them, make 
up a party to visit the interesting objects, take a 
catriage and share the expenses. Order dinner or 
Tefreshment at hotel three hours before starting of 
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train, bespeak a bath, and also alter watch to railway 
time. By so acting, every object will be seen 
without the traveller becoming too fatigued. Do not 
take any French or Egyptian money away, as it is 
useless. The Egyptians are always crying out for 
“‘backshish” (or money). Take no notice of their 
applications, for if you do you will be tormented to 
death with beggars. For a condensed description 
of ancient Alexandria, the traveller is referred to 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide, special edition. 


Atrracrions.— Arab Tower—the miles of sandy 
hillocks extending west to the Lake Morriotis, 
literally studded with windmills (whose turrets are 
30 feet high, arms 20 feet long, sails 34 feet broad, 
each having 8 vanes; their erection and operation 
is extremely simple, as only a single pair of Sicilian 
vesicular lava stones are employed, without any 
bolting apparatus, the flour falling from the mill 
into a sack, and then dressed through a fine gauze 
hand sieve,) are visible. 


FoariFicaTions are in course of construction, 
similar to those at Paris, under the superintendence 
of French engineersand, on dit, at French instigation. 


Pompey’s Pillar.—A single block shaft of red 
granite, standing on an eminence 600 yards from the 
present wall of the town, close to the road leading 
from the Rosetta Gate to the Mahmoudie Canal, {s 
68 feet high, 9 feet diameter at the bottom, the 
capital asingle block, 10 feethigh. Base, plinth. and 
pedestal, also a single block of red granite, their 
total length 17 feet. Substructure 4 feet high, 
beautifully wrought, but disfigured with the names 
of persons who have ascended It, inscribed thereon 
in black paint. In order to ascend, fly a large 
peper kite, with a strong cord attached thereto, 
which rests on the top of the capital, then draw a 
Stout rope over it, after which rig shrouds, and 
the ascent is easy, which has been not only accom- 
plished by British naval officers, but by an English 
lady. The Greek inscription thereon, only discern- 
ible when the rays of the sun fall obliquely on it. 
Erected in 1722, ».c. in the time of Sesostris, but by 
some authors is supposed to have been built by 
Publius, Prefect of Egypt, in honour of the Emperor 
Dioclesian. 


Lieut Hovuse.—The position of the celebrated 
Pharos, erected by Sostratus Cnidius, which for. 
merly, had on its ‘summit the famous Telescopic 
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Mirror (ia which vessels might be discerned at sea 
at a great distance off), was pulled down by the Arab 
sovereign, El Weleed, at the instigation of a lying 
Greek, who, in hopes of possessing the mirror, re- 
ported that vast treasure was concealed beneath 
its foundation. The Alexandrians are supposed to 
have used it to destroy the vessels of their enemies, 
by concentrating the rays of the sun upon them. 


Pasua’s Paracs, a neat plain edifice, with 
handsomely arranged good sized inlaid brightly 
polished-floored rooms, and which ean be visited 
by application to the steward (Vakil). It commands 
a superb view of Muslim’s Burial Ground — Houses 
built of calcareous stone, flat, cemented roofed, 
unornamented, projecting windows of wooden 
green painted lattice work, but the Palace, Go- 
vernor’s, and European residences are of glass. 


Criima?eE insalubrious on account of the conver- 
sion of the lake into a salt marsh. Damp, and 
much rain in the winter. Heavy dew at night 
throughout the year: 


WarteEr.— Bad, although supplied from the cis- 
terns under the site of the ancient city into the 
houses, which are also furnished with them. The 
wells brackish, and only that obtained from the 
water carriers fit to drink. 


Diszasrs.—Fevers prevalent. Plague always 
breaks out at this place prior to appearing in any 
other part of Egypt. 

Wall, with its four gates, rebuilt in 1811; two 
convents, synagogue, mounds, lofty hills of rubbish 
and sand, occupying the site of the ancient city 
and surrounded by forts. 


Osrtisxs.—Cleopatra’s Needle, situated at the 
opposite end of the town, js composed of a single red 
granite block, 70 feet long, 74 feet wide at the base, 
with four faces, adorned with three lines of hiero- 
glyphics. The central bears the name of Thothmos 
IIL, who reigned soon after the Israelites left 
Egypt. The lateral lines were sculptured about 
the time of Sesostris. The inscriptions near the 
base are nearly obliterated. It was given to the 
English by Mehemet Ali—and lies in a ditch. It is 
one of four, erected originally at Heliopolis, and 
brought hither by one of the Cesars. 


Tower of the Romans—on its site stands a fort. 


TELEGRAPHs carried over 19 towers—first on the 
peninsula of Pharos, and the last in the citadel. 
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The celebrated Lisrary stood near the Great 
Pillar, was built of red, hard, flinty, and speckled 
store, adorned with 400 columns, which were cast 
into the sea by Karaja (Governor of Alexandria), in 
the time of Salah- ed- Deen (Yousuf-Ibu-Elyood), the 
famous Saladin, to prevent the vessels of an enemy 
from approaching the walls of the city. Here 
Aristotle, once taught philosophy. The collection 
of books (700,000) were burnt by Amr-Ibu-el-A’s, 
by order of Omar, after he had been solicited 
by Johannes, the Grammarian, to spare it. He 
replied, “If they contain what is agreeable with 
the Book of God, the Book of God is sufficient 
without them; and if they contain what is contrary 
to the Book of God, there is no need of them.” 
They were then distributed for the purpose of 
heating the baths, and in six months were con- 
sumed. In 1854, near the south-west angle of the 
Great Square, close to the British Consulate, were 
discovered the ruins of the Alexandrian Library, 
and some exquisite statues. 

Necropo.is.—Lately excavated, is situated on 
the south-west side of the ancient city, between 
the old submarine harbour and bed of the Lake 
Meeriotis. It is two miles long, and contains 
sepulchres excavated in the calcareous but soft rock. 

THE Batus or CyKroparTra, lately excavated. 

CaTacomBs.—The chief is a spacious circular 
chamber, ornamented with pilastersand a pediment, 
with roof excavated like the interior of a dome, with 
recesses containing mummies, each of which is 
ascended by three troughs cut in the rock, which 
serve as sarcophagl. They were founded after 
the city of Alexandria. 

HistoricaL REMINISCENCES. — Here St. Mark 
was martyred. Birth-place of some of the most 
eminent Fathers of the church. Hotbed of schisms 
and heresies. Nelson fought the Battle of the Nile 
here June 1798. The English army admitted the sea 
water from the Lake Abov-keer (Aboukir) into the 
Lake Meeriotis in 1801; Mohammed Ali did the 
same in 1803. The English repeated the same 
experiment for military purposes in 1807. The gap 
was then closed; the supply of fresh water from 
Alexandria cut off, and the course of the canal 
altered. In July, 1858, after the massacre of the 
British and French Consuls at Jeddah, the Christians 
were grossly insulted here. The Pacha of Egypt 
sent°8,000_tzoops:to\keep order. A Mussu’ 
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fanatic, when taken to the police-office for partici- 
pating in such, called upon the Egyptians to follow 
the examples zet them in India and Jeddah. 


VISIT To THE HAREMS OF THE GREAT.—Etiquette 
to be observed by European ladies having that 
honour :—They must wear a Turkish costume, en- 
velope themselves in the black silk habarah, have 
& prayer carpet spread over the common saddle, and 
mount the “high ass,” taking care to stoop when 
going to passunder the gateways, and then proceed to 
the Harem, which forms in each establishment a 
separate residence. When entering the fine marble- 
faced hall, the elder daughter of the house meets the 
lady visitor, salutes her in the Oriental fashion, vir., 
vouches her lips and forehead with her right hand, 
then removes the visitor’s riding dress (which to be 
a@ la mode should consist of a muslin veil over the 
face, but doubled at the upper part, a coloured silk 
dress, and over that a black silk habarah) which is 
considered a mark of condescension. The riding 
dress is then placed on a most exquisitely pink-shaded 


Cashmere handkerchief, richly embroidered with’ 


gold, and removed into another apartment. The 
visitor is afterwards conducted to the divan, and 
placed on the right-hand side of the hostess, which 
is considered the plate of honour. Her costume 
of royal rank generally consists of the following 
head-dress: a dark handkerchiefif twisted round a 
Tarboosh (common Turkish cap), with a thick blue 
silk tassel, divided, hanging down: on each side, 
ornamentéd with a magnificent sprig of large dia- 
monds, arranged in the form of three lutes, in the 
centre from each of which a branch extends, forming 
an oval shape about five inches lorig. On the left 
_ side high up is worn a-slide of diamonds, through 
which is drawn a bunch of artificial ringlets. The 
attire worn is a long vest, dark-flowered Indian 
silk trowsers; with a large rich costly cashmere 
shaw! encircling the waist. The neck is decorated 
with strings of large pearls, confined by gold 
beads. The eye-brows are painted with Kohl, 
united: by black pigment, Ina very broad and un- 
becoming manner. Refreshments are then offered, 
and on. partaking of which the lady visitor salutes 
the hostess; by bending respectfully, and lowering 
the'right hand before she touches her own lips and 
forehead. The service is thus performed: several 
handmaidens (white siaves) form a semicircle, and 
receive from black slaves silver trays, covered with 
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glass dishes full of sweetmeats, having three spoons 
in each, after which coffee, on elegantly chaste 
silver plateaux, in small China egg-shaped cups in 
silver filigree stands inlaid’ with diamonds, is pre- 
sented by attendants, who hold the stand between 
the thumb and finger of the right hand. A short 
interval then elapses, when elegant ca!-glass covered 
cups in seucers filled with sherbet is handed round 
on massive silver trays, covered with round richly- 
embroidered pink cloths, which: the slaves remove 
as they approach thevisitors. Etiquette allows them 
to drink one-third of the proffered beverage. The 
slaves then advances with silver trays bearing 
large white embroidered handkerchiefs, which are 
presented for the purpose of wiping the. mouth, 
the lips being teuched therewith. After a few 
moments‘ chit-chat, the elder daughter throws her 
arms round the visitor’s neck and leads her to 


inspect the mansion. When taking leave the elder 


daughter takes the habarah and robes the lady 
visitor, presses her hand, salutes her on the cheek, 
lowers herright hand and then touches her own lips 
and forehead, and both descend into the court-yard. 
The lady visitor then crosses the court, reaches the 
suspended mat which forms the curtain entrance of 
the Harem, when it is raised by black eurucha, and 
the lady retires, accompanied by the chief eunuch, 
who ascends the mounting platform, receives the 
present which it is customary to bestow on him, 
and then places the gueston the high ass, whilst 
two other menials arrange the stirrups, the visitor’s 
attendants remaining in the back-ground. 


Tue LAKE or Mzriortis, situated a short dis- 
tance beyond the Rosetta Gate, is one of the 
greatest curiosities. It is 150 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and was originally a navigated sheet of fresh 
water, 6 feet deep. Its waters were dried up for 
90 years, all communication’ with the Nile then 
having been cut off. It is sépardted from the sea 
by mounds of sand, and it’ bottom is several feet 
lower than the level of the Mediterranean. In 
17€8 the waters of the ocean were let in upon it, 
the se& flowed inf for a week, 330 villages were 
swept away, and their sites rendered barren. The 
bank was closed up again, the communication with 
the sea cut off, but the eait water still remained in 
large quantities: Thesun evaporated it and left a 
vavt expanse. of: dasziing snow-white sheet: sult. 
Annushy) does’ the. Nile flood it, then the Lake 
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vé-appears, but in the dry season it re-assumes its 
salty state. 1t formerly communicated with the 
Port of Old Alexandria, by means of a canal. 

Tne Eayptian Potrer’s WHEEL, which consists 
of a spindle 2 feet long, turned in a socket 1} foot 
under the level of the floor, and a collar 5 inches, 
with a circular disk on which the ware is thrown, 
is very curious. Itis turned bya cireular flange, 
1 feet in diameter, just above its lower insertion, 
and makes two revolutions per second. The man 
sits on the floor with his legs placedin a small pit 
below the wheel, and revolves the same by moving 
his feet about on the flange. The wate thus 
masmufactured is well btirnt in kflhs, and is tarned 
out good; strong, and admirably stisped. 

The traveller may refeyto “ Bartlett’s Nile Boat” 
(in which he will find beautiful and accurate views 
of the country, and much valuable information) ag 


he passes along. For the rail to Cairo and Suez, 


and the ascent of-the Nile, see pages 38 and 2]. 
ALGIERS. 
Marseilles to Algiers and for London to Marseilles, 


see page 1. Thence to Algiers by French Steamer, 
three times a week, in 48 hours. 


Hore.s. — L’Orient, Place du Gouvernement, 
good and moderate. La Regence, ditto; good, but 


dear. L’Europe, Place du Theatre, comfortable 
and moderate, much frequented by English 
travellers. Grand Hotel de Paris, clean and 
comfortable. Furnished apartments and houses 
ean be obtained in the town and suburbs. In 
Mustapha Superieure, the healthiest locality, 
houses are 250 framcs and upwards. Persons 


in delicate health should avoid the suburb of 


St. Eugenie facing the north-east. For informa- 
tion about apartments, etc., apply to Gaetan 
Zammit, Commissionaire to the British Consulate, 
Place de Chartres, who for a trifling commission, 
will see visitors comfortably located. 

Algiers has about 60,000 inhabitants, one-third 
of whom are natives, It was captured by the 
French, 1830. The present Governor-General is 
Marshal Mc. Mahon. It is built on the slope of a 
hill, and looks well from the sea. The lower part of 
the town is now laid out in the French style, in 
good streets, with arcades for foot passengers. The 
harbour is inclosed by two moles, strengthened 
with battlements, the scene of Exmouth’s victory, 


great benefactor to the city. 
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1816. The Place du Gouvernement is well-planned, 
and on one side there is a very good statue to the 


memory. of the late Duke of Orleans, who was & 
He built the new 
grand mosque. The native quarters of the town 
are on the upper part of the hill, and must, of 
course, be visited; they abound in curious speci- 
mens of Moorish architecture, but the French 
are fast pulllug them down. The court-yard of 
the Governor-General’s Palace should be seen— 
permission is readily granted.. The environs of 
Algiers are very picturesque ; cabs and omnibuses 
ply in abundance all day. The best dealer in 
Moorish curiosities and Algerine merchandise 
(jewellery, &c.) is Mustapha Rayato, Place du 
Gouvetnement, opposite to the New Mosque. The 


‘mosques may always be eatered, but you are ex- 


pected to take your shoes off at the door. There- 
is an excellent Theatre, and a second has been 
built, destined for an Italian opera. 

CLIMATE.—This place is now the winter resort of 
many English families, who here find an equable 
temperature at an average of 60°, a clear and 
elastic atmosphere, and a sunny and exhilirating 
sky for weakly and consumptive residents. It 
is, however, more suitable to the earlier state of 
pulmonary disease than to the ater and aggravated. 
stage. Those who intend to winter here should 
leave England in October; and remain till May. 
An express leaves Paris at 7.45 p.m., due at 
Marseilles at noon, next day. The Steamers of 
the Messageries leave Marseilles for Algiers on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 2 p.m.; 
fare, 95 francs, including provisions. 


Passports.—The traveller’s national passport is 
good for a year, the visé of French and Algerine 
police, which is gratis, being alone necessary. The- 
regulations respecting passports are strictly en- 
forced in all the seaport towns, but in the interior 
the passport is never asked for. 

Money.—Same as in France. 

ENGLisH ConsvL.—H. A. Churchill, Esq., C.B. 


Eneuisa PaysiciaN.—Thos. Cullaway, F.R.C.S., 
Maison Leijinesin. 


An English Chaplain appointed by the Con. 
tinental and Colonial Church Society, conducts. 
divine service in the Winter months at the Temple 
Protestante. 


“4 

ConvEvawogs. — Three departures weekly for 
Marscilles; in 48 hours. Steamers from Algiers to 
Oran, once a week; from Oran to Gibraltar and 
Tangiers, once a month; from Algiers to Philippe- 
ville and Bona, three times a month; from Bona 
to Tunis, once a month, Diligences from Algiers 
to Blida, three times a-day, in five hours; from 
Phillippeville to Constantine, three times a week. 
in about twelve hours; from Blida to Medeah, 
through the beautiful Gorgo of the Chiffa, daily, in 
tine weather in about five hours; but the traveller 
is recommended to ride, by the bridle-road leading 
over the lesser Atlas through the magnificent pass 
of the Teniah de Mousaiah. These are the only 
certain lines of diligences; but carriages go, when 
the state of the roads and the weather permit, from 
Oran to Tlemcen, and from Algiers to Aumale : 
all other journeys must be performed on horseback. 


HINTs To TRAVELLERS.—Before making any 6x- 
tended journey into the interior, the English tra. 
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veller should, through his Consul, obtain an inter- 
view with the chef de bureau Arabe, who will give 
him a circular lefter to the authorities on his 
route, in order that he may be enabled to get 
horses at places where none are to behired. If 
the traveller !s a sportsman, by all means let him 
take a gun also a rifle, if he can conveniently do 
so. Pistols are quite unnecessary for purposes of 
self-defence; the roads are nearly everywhere free 

from danger, and where it exists the local authori- 

ties will always grant an escort. 


A geod map of the country has been made up 
from the government surveys, and published by 
authority; it may be obtained in Paris or Algiers. 
See “Through the Palms in Algeria and Tunis,”’ 
by Hon. L. Wingfield. 


Banx.—De Mocomble Freres. 


ProrocraPpHic ArtTist.—Mons. Miler. 
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SKELETON ROUTE II. 


OUTWARD. 


_ LONDON TO ALEXANDRIA, BY SEA, Via SOUTHAMPTON, GIBRALTAR, 
AND MALTA. 


Peninsular & Oriental Steamer leaves Southampton ai 2 p.m. every Saturday. 


. 5 55 arrives at Gibraltar ........ every Thursday, 
PA i % arrives at Malta ...... +: cee. every Monday. 
Pr ay ” arrives at Alexandria ...... every Friday. 


N.B.—The Saturday departures are all for Bombay. See Route 4. 
Every other Saturday for Madras, Calcutta, and China, commencing March 21st. See Route 5. 
Every 4th Saturday for Australia, commencing March 2lst. See Route 24. 


Distances.—London to Southampton (by rail), 79 English miles ; Gibraltar (by steamer) 1,151 sea} 
miles; Malta, 981 miles; Alexandria, 819 miles. Total, 2,951 sea miles. Malta to Algiers, 
550 miles, 


Time of Journey.—Thirteen Days, viz., 5 to Gibraltar, 4 to Malta, 4 to Alexandria, staying 
“to 12 hours at Gibraltar and about 6 hours at Malta. 


Yares.—To Gibraltar, £13 (ist class); £9 (2nd class and Passengers’ Servants); £7 (children from 
3 to 10 years.) To Malta. £20, £12, and £10 respectively. To Alexandria, £30, £19, and £15. 


Children under three years, with the parent, free. Fares include Steward’s fee, table, wines, 
linen, attendance, etc. 


* 


Luggage.—In England, as usual. On board the steamer, 3 cwt. is allowed to Ist class; 1} cwt 
2nd class (and for servants and children between 3 and 10 years). Overweight, 10s. per cwt. ; 
or £1, if beyond Suez, besides 10s. per cent. transit expenses through Egypt. Baggage must be 
shipped the day before sailing. As to Passengers via Trieste, see Skeleton Route, page 1. 


EIOMEWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA TO MALTA, GIBRALTAR, AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Peninsular & Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria............ every Sunday. 
” ” ” arrives at Malta ......00.... every Thursday, 
” ” ” arrives at Gibraltar....+-.... every Monday, 
9 rs ; arrives at Southampton...... every Saturday. 
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Rattway.—For time of departure and arrival of 
UTE II. 
=o Trains between London and Southampton, Fares, 
LONDON TO SOUTHAMPTON, GIBRALTAR, | &c., &c., see Bradshaw's British Railway Guide.— 
MALTA, AND ALEXANDRIA. Agent, George Phillips, Oriental Place. 


Banns.—Atherley and Co.; Hampshire Banking 
Company; National Provincial Bank; Maddison, 
Pearce and Hankinson; London and South West- 
ern Bank. 


For the connection between the lines of commu- 
nication via Southampton and Marseilles, see 


Diagram, Route 1, page 3. 


The departures from Southampton are made 
weekly on Saturday, at 1 p.m. From Southampton, proceed per steamer down 
the Channel and across the Bay of Biscay. The 
The P. and O. Steam Fleet running between | |...) generally approaches near that bold, varied 
England and Alexandria numbers 13 vessels, from |. yet beautiful point of land, Cape Finisterre, lat. 42. 
1,165 to 2,152 tons, including the Poonah, Nyansa, | 57 x jong. ge 6/ W.; then hugs the rocky and 
Bangalore, Pera and Ceylon, all exceeding 2,000 tons. |» turesque shore, studded with lighthouses, erected 
Six vessels of the largest size (the Mongolia and |... sii) islands and headlands, interspersed with 
Mooltan, nearly 2,600 tons each), are employed | (tty villages with white habitations, Next Viao 
on tne line from Suez to Calcutta. Twelve between | py ong 


Suez and Bombay, and Bombay, Ceylon and China. 
Three between Ceylon and Sydney. Eight between OPORTO — Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Japan. Eight on} are passed, then the Heights of Torres Vedras 
Transport service, carrying goods, etc. These appear, memorable for the Lines constructed by 
make a total fleet of nearly fifty vessels. the Duke in the Peninsular War of 1810. The 
superb Mafra, with its convent, magnificent church 
and palace, is clearly discernible with an achromatic 
SOUTHAMPTON — Railway Stat. ¢ Telegraph. | teregcope. The Convent of Our Lady stands on a 

Population, 47,000. wild, precipitous, and rugged rock, 2,500 feet high. 

Hore.s.—Radley, and the Dolphin, both good. | Soon afterwards we sight the Rock of Lisbon, a 
Tariff—bed, 2s.; breakfast, 2s.; dinner, 3s., tea, most striking huge unshapely mass, on which stands, 
19, 6d.; attendance, ls.; private room, 48.; lights, 1s., | like the Pontifical capital, the seven-hilled city of 


Leaving London by rail, we proceed to 


fire, ls. 
OMNIBUSES meet the trains, fares 6d. LISBON — Railway Station and Telegraph. 
—One horse, ls. per mile. Here the lofty public buildings and spiral churches, 
oe : together with the vessels at anchor off the quay, up 
Toll over the Bridge, 2d. each passenger. Gs wileh Gower the aroverblaliy Rok anus tren 
Steam Pacrets.—For the ened ee are all distinctly visible. To the south of the de- 
other Companies, See Bradshaw's Guide. ancie sicuda the 1 eliienie con thal Gain 


Passengers embarking at Marseilles for India, headland, Cape Esparte?, which is singularly 
Australia, and China, can have 3361bs. of their | stratified and marked. The steamer now rapidly 
baggage conveyed by the Peninsular and Oriental | passes by the receding land, and shortly afterwards 
steamer from this port free of charge, and also| nears Cape St. Vincent, celebrated for Lord St. 
any excess; which must be paid for at the rate of | Vincent’s naval victory of 14th February, 1797, and 
£1 per cwt., and 10s. per cwt. for transit through | Nelson’s capture of the San Josef; and then enters 
Egypt. Thos. Black, Esq., Superintendent. The 
Royal Mail Company’s Superintendent is Capt. W. THE BAY OF CADIZ, 

Vincent, Canute Road. See Route 25. during the crossing of which no land is visible until 

Ossects or NoticE.—Docks, Theatre, New Quay, | we sight Cape Trafalgar, memorable for the ‘last 
Old Battery, Bargate, or Town Hall, Hartley In- | victory and death of Nelson, on the 21st October, 
stitute, Statue of Dr. Watts, in the Park, &c. 1805. Soon after which the vessel enters the 


ROUTE 2.--GIBRALTAR. 


Mediterranean Sea, having the Atlasgroup -on the 
African side and the Sierras of Andalusia on the 
Spanish shore; in sight also the Rock of Gibraltar 
(10 miles distant), the bay is approached, the water, 
hereto'ore of a deep blue colour becomes green as 
anemecrald. Then pass Point Cornero. and breasting 
Point Europa the steamer anchors within the well- 
sheltered and extensive roadstead of 


GIBRALTAR-— Telegraph. 
(so called from Jibel “ Mountain” and Tariff “Rock,” 
or from Tarik, the name of the Moorish General 
who captured it. Mons Calpe of the Ancients). 
Population, 16,000. Jt is a free port, wilh a 
mole harbour. 


Hotsis—Mrs. Crosby’s Club House. Charges 
moderate. 


HorsE Hrre.—38s. per diem. 


STSAMERS.— The Peninsular and Oriental vessels 
arrive here every Thursday from Majta, Alexandria, 
and Bombay ; every other Thursday from Calcutta 
and China; every 4th Thursday from Australia, 
Homeward-bound every Monday, for Southampton. 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s agent, W. H. 
Smith, Esq. The boats stop here 6 to 12 hours. 


CurRENCY SPANISH— 
Doubloon......worth...@3 9 4=16 Dollars. 


3 do. eecrce ” ee l 14 Sem 8 ” 
4 Dollar Piece... , .. O17 4=4 ,, 
Dollar ..seeces ry) ee 0 4 4am 1 ” 


$ do. ecoe coco fT) ee 0 2 2a 6: Rea!s. 


3 do. eseesooe 1»(5 Reals) 0 1 lac 3 do. 
Realand Half,worth.. 0 0 64=1 Real &8Qrtos. 
Doce .....-0. gy «« O O 34-12 Quartos. 


Engish Penny. ,, 
»» Halfpenny ,, 
»» Farthing. 5,  sssesccccase 1 ” 

4 Quarto...... 4; 1 €havo. 

An English shilling is worth only 44 Quartos. 
Purchases should be made in the Spanish coins, 
and not in English. 

Bank.—Jobnston and Powers. 


OrFicraLs.—Governor, Lieut.-Gen. SirR. Airey; 
Chief Justice, Sir J. Cochrane; Bishop, Hon. and 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Harris. 


Osseqts oF Notzi¢g.—The Rock, 1,400 feet high, 
almost perpendicular; on the north, south, and 


e00e 90 toecee 4 os 


TEC eeenese oe 2 0. 
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east sides, very steep and rugged, but on the west 
slopes down to a fine bay, 9 miles long and 43 
broad, on which stands the town. It is joined to 
the main land by the Neutral Ground. Mole, For- 
tifications, Monkeys, Exchange, News Rooms, 
Library, Club, Government House, Santa Maria, 
Jewish Synagogue, Convent, Cathedral of Holy 
Trinity, the Gardens and Promenade, Figure 
of the Spanish three-decker, ‘‘Don Juan,” taken 
at Trafalgar; Carving of Old Elliott, Bronze 
Bust of Wellington, Victoria Battery, Prince Albert 
Bastion, Sand and Windmill Hills, Lighthouse, 
Governor’s Pavilion, St. Michael's Cave, Military 
and Convict Prisons, Beefsteak Cave, Nun’s 
Well, Castle (old Moorish building), Torre Mocha 
(riddled with shot), Saloons of St. George and Lord 
Cornwallis, Willis’ Battery, Signal House, O’Hara’s 
Tower, La Siletta, Cricket Ground, Race Course, &c. 


OBJECTS IN THE VICINITY.—Over the Neutral 
Ground, to San Roque, six miles; Carteia, 5 miles ; 
Xiwena, 24 miles, with its caves and castles. 


Most REMARKABLE OBJECTS ON THE AFRICAN 
Sing.— Ceuta, a Spanish town, clean, and paved in 
& Mosaic pattern, Convicts’ prison. Zangter—at 
which see the Alcazar, Roman Bridge, and the 


_Consul’s Gardens. Tetuan—visit the Jewish quarter 


Kaid Hash-Hash in the Alcazar, and take a present, 
or give Backshish ; Bazaar, Sultan’s Gardens, 


CumaTE.—The winter is delightful, temperature 
60° to 70°. The summer extremely hot. | 

Ague and fever prevalent. 

HIsToRIcaL REMINISCENCES :—= 
A.D. 

711. Captured from the Spaniards by the Moorish 
General Tarik, a.p. 711. Regained by the 
Spainards 1330. Recaptured by the Moors 
1333. The Spainards retook it 1462. 

1704. The English took it, under Sir George Rooke; 
and have held it from that date. 


1782. Under General Elliot (Lord Heathfield) it 
was successfully defenced against the 
combined fleets of Spain and France, in a 
memorable Siege, the history of which has 

‘been written by Drinkwater, and Capt. 
Sayer. 
Thence the vessels steam through the lively 

Mediterranean Sea, and near the African shore so 
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closely that the city of Algiers is visible to the 
naked eye. Then Cape Ferro, the irregular head- 
land promontory of the Seven Capes, Cape Bon, and 
the Island of Pantellaria (3,000 fect high, the 
Botany Bay of Sicily, on which stands a huge 
tower on the west slope at the water’s edge), are 
passed, and we soon after reach the harbour of 
Malta. 
MALTA—Teleyraph Station. 

Length, 17} miles; width, 9 miles; circumference, 
160 miles, elevation, 600 feet. The sea in the 
harbour is clear to a depth of 40 feet. Capital, 
Valetta. Population, 152,000; a mixed race, 
speaking a dialect of Italian, varied by Greek, 
Arabic, and other words, called Lingua Franca. 
They are bigoted Catholics. The island was taken 
from the Greeks by the Arabs, 870. Charles V. 
siezed it 1530, and granted it to the Knights of St. 
John upon their expulsion from Rhodes. Solyman 
tried to retake it 1568, but the knights kept posses- 
sion till its surrender to Bonaparte, 1798. In 1800 
it was captured by England. 

GovERNoR. — Lieutenant General Sir P. Grant, 
G.C.B., assisted by a council. 

NavaL CoMMANDER-IN-CuHIBF, Vice - Admiral 
Rt. Hon. Lord C. Paget. 

Prores rant COLLEGE.—The Rev. J. Miles, M.A., 
Principal of this most admirable and praiseworthy 
institution. 

Cumate, healthy; hot in summer, subject in 
September to Sirocco or south-east winds. 

TEMPERATURE. — Mean anoual, 67°; extreme 
range during the year, 24°. 

ManoracrorEs. — Bracelets, gold and silver 
filigree work, lace, embroidery, knit silk gloves, 
Mosaic and Cameo brooches. The natives are 
crafty in their dealings. 

Banx.—Bell and Co. 

¥ruit.—Oranges (blood red), grapes, &c., in 
abundance. . 

Sentry bowes are constructed, having attached to 
them moveable boards, which the sentry can 
adjust as occasion requires, to protect himfrom the 
scorching rays of the sun. 


TeLEcrars to Modica in Sicily and to England ; 
and vid Tripoli (Africa) and Alexandria, 
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STgam Pacxets.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s vessels (T. H. Tronson, Esq., agent) 
arrive outward every Monday, with the Australian, 
Calcutta, China,, and Madras mails, according to the 
respective dates. Homeward, for Southampton, 
every Thursday. The Malta mail arrives weekly 
direct from Southampton instead of via Marseilles 
as formerly. The French steamers to Syria, Egypt, 
and Constantinople, arrive and sail once a fortnight. 
Here the French boat for Mauritius may be taken. 
Malta to Algiers, by boats, of the Compagnie de 
Navigation Mixte. See Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide. 

RaTEs oF dtre, &c., ror UsE or Passaer 
Boats AND PORTERAGE OF BAGGAGE AT Matra.— 
When a vessel, having mails or passengers on 
board, is admitted to pratique,—an Officer from 
the Port Department goes on board to prevent 
irregularities on the part of the boatmen, and to 
attend to the landing of the mails and passengers. 
The boats lie off at a convenient distance, and 
and are not to come alongside until called or allowed 
by the Officer of the Port Department on duty. 
No boat to receive more than two passengers with 
their luggage, or five without. The hire of each 
boat for landing or embarking such passengers is Js. 
from sunrise to sunset, and Is. 6d. from sunset to 
Sunrise. No porter to take up luggage of passen- 
gers until properly engaged. The pay of porters 
for the carriage of such iuggage, not exceeding 
1 cwt., is fixed as follows :—From the landing-place 
of either harbour to any part of the City of Valetta, 
ls. per cwt. To any place without the limits of 
Valetta, as far as Port des Bombes, Is. 6d. per cwt. 
For every extra fifty pounds 6d. additional. 


Hore.s.— Dunsford, excellent. Landlord Mr. 
Hood. Imperiale, Strade Santa Lucia. Vittoria, 
Strada Reale, (not bad). Tariff—bed, 2s.; breakfast, 
2s. 6d.; dinner, 4s.; tea, 1s. 6d.; baths, 2s. 6d.; board 
and residence, 7s. per diem; Valet de Place, 3s.; 
port, 4s.; sherry, 4s. per bottle; attendance, Ig,, 
lights, 1s.; fire, 1s.; soda water, 6d.; private room, 
3s. Porterage—Boat hire, each landing, 6d. They 
are queer-looking craft. Café—The Commercial 
(beautiful vaulted ceiling), 

CARRIAGES.—#1 per diem. 

Horsgs.—15s. 

Coauine Derot.—Steamers take about twelve 
hours coaling. 


ROUTE 2.—MALTA. 


LiBRARY.—Muir, 247, Strada Reale, af whom 
‘Newspapers, Bradshaw’s Guide Books, and every 
information about the island can be obtained. 


Hints.—Here the sun is extremely powerful; put 
on light clothing, wear spectaqies, and use covered 
umbrella, On landing at the Steps, you will be 
fastened on by beggars. Avoid all touters, by 
selecting your hotel previous to going on shore; 


take a boy to condyct you to it (charge sixpence),- 
jand on your way.cal at the Past-office, and learn the. 


‘time fixed for.the closing of the Indian mail. .Go 
on board the packet halfan hour before that time, 
as you -cannotdepend upon the time of departure 
given on board. Breakfast at hotel; order dinner 


three hours before the sailing of the packet, proceed 


in a carriage with a Valet de Place, and visit all the 
interesting objects, making what purchases you may 
Yequire on yourroad. The heart of the town is 


reached by some rather trying “streets of stairs,’” 


‘celebrated by Byron.in his Adieu to Malta. Take 
no Italian money away, as it will be useless. 


OsBsEcTS OF NOTICE :— 


Fortifications—Fort Elmo, the most formidable, 
jhas accommodation for 2,000 men. 


Marsamuscetta (the Quarantine). 
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Valetta (Great Harbour), the rocks and buildings 
around are of a yellowish cast, while the glare is 
extremely trying to the naked eye. 


Churehes.—Queen Adelaide’s; by her order, no 
‘pews, all seats free. St. John's, built in 1580— 
avery heavy edifice, most richly decorated in the 
interior, and containing superb monuments of the 
Knights of Malta, -with their white marble effigies, 
and a fine chime of haautifully-toned hella, brought 
from the island of Rhodes. 

View from Piazza Regina. 

Opera, Barracks, Government House, Bonaparte’s 
House, Lazaretto for Quarantine, the Parlettario, 


Markets, Shipping, Arsenal, Monuments, Custom 


House, Docks, &c. 
At French Creek the new Naval Dock is in 
progress. The first stone was laid August, 1867. 


‘It will be one of the largest graving .dooks in the 


world; 430 feet long at the floor, 42 feet wide, and 
333 feet deep on the sill. The Old Dock is only 
283 feet long. A Naval Prison stands close to it. 

OssEecTs IN THE VICINITY.—Civita Vecchia, 
Catacombs, Island Gozo. 

Numerous rides and drives commanding fine sea 
views, the Albergas and Calle diSan Paolo, at S¢. 
Paul's Bay, where St. Paul was shipwrecked. 
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SKELETON ROUTE III. 


OUTWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO, SUEZ, AND ADEN.—OVERLAND RAIL. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer from Marseilles and Southampton arrives at Alexandria, 
every Saturday and Friday of each month. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Suez at 6 p.m....... every Sunday. 
” ‘ Ps arrives at Aden .......... every Saturday. 


N B.—All the Sunday Departures are for Bombay; alternate Sundays for Calcutta and China, 
commencing April 5th; every 4th Sunday for Australia, commencing April 5th. 


Passengers from England.—2nd class passengers may book by P. and O. Steamers to Alexan- 
dria, and may travel 2nd class through Egypt; but 2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed 
east of Suez, except a few berths provided for servants of Ist class passengers. 


Distances.—Southampton to Alexandria, by sea, 2,951 miles; to Cairo, by rail 162 miles (in 7 hours); 
to Suez (through the Desert), by rail, 90 miles (in 5 hours); to Aden, by Red Sea, 1,308 miles. 


Time of Journey.—2! days from Southampton, viz :—13 to Alexandria; 2in Egypt; 6, down the 
Red Sea, to Aden. 


Pares.—From England to Aden—£60 for a single berth; £180 for a reserved cabin; £30 a child 
(3 to 10 years old); one child under 3 years free ; others, under 3 years, one fourth the above 
rates. From Marseilles—£5 less than from England, for each adult. Fore cabin—European 
Servants, £35; native £18. These charges are for sea passage only, in the Company's ships; 
and are exclusive of the transit charges through Zgypt, which are £4 10s. Ist class; £2 5s. 2nd 
class; children (3 to 10 years), half fare. This includes charges for steam tenders to the shore, 
and omnibus to the hotel and station, and rail; and, in fact, all charges for conveyance from ship 
to ship between Alexandria and Suez, except refreshments, for which passengers must pay. 
Transit tickets may be obtained of the P. and O. Company's agents ; or in Egypt. 


Luggage.—in the steamer, 3_cwt. are allowed Ist class; 14 cwt. 2nd class, and children (3to 10 
years); for a whole cabin, 44 cwt.; married couple, in reserved, cabin, 9 cwt. Overweight in 
the steamer, 10s. per {cwt. as far as Alexandria, or £1 per cwt. beyond Suez; and 10s. per 
ewt. through Egypt. Passengers proceeding via Trieste to join the Company's steamers at 
Suez, can ship baggage at Southampton, at 20s. per cwt., and 30s. for overweight above 3 owt. 
It must be shipped so as to arrive at Alexandria a week in advance. 


 EROMEWARD. 
ADEN TO SUEZ, ALEXANDRIA, AND ENGLAND. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer arrives at Aden...... every Saturday. 
” ” 9 ” Suexz....oc. every Saturday. 
is leaves Alexandria.... every Sunday. 
N.B.—Every Saturday from Bombay; every other Saturday from China, 'Caloutta; and about 
every 4th Saturday from Australia. These are the earliest dates, but a delay may occur, especially 
e@ spring monsoon. 
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ROUTE 8.—EGYPT. “21 


ROUTE Iii. Have your flask filled with brandy for rail and desert 
; | travelling, as cramps often attack the stomach in the 
rene EO aera neat a CATH SUEZ, desert, it being piercing cold at night and sultry by . 


day. The veil must be taken in the pocket, to be 
worn in crossing from Cairo to Suez. The water 
is salt. 

Leaving by the Egyptian Railway, the traveller 
passes through a country the whole scenery of 
which is flat and uninteresting. A few villages 
with dwarf palm trees, mosques, and clusters 
most wretched jooking mud hovels, occasionan 
break the dull uniformity and monotony of the pror- 
pect, which is now and then enlivened by the glimpse 
of a few sailing boats passing up and down the Nile, 
Whole families are seated in them, the women 
wearing the yastmuthar (white mask). Hordes of 


To Alexandria by way of Marseilles and South. 
ampton, see Routes 1,2. Alexandria is described 
page 7. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s mails 
arrive weekly, on Fridays and Saturdays, and are 
despatched overland 5 or 6 hours afterwards by 
special trains so as to leave Suez on the Sunday 
following. ; 

Overland Rail across the Isthmus of Suez.— 
Alexandria to Cairo, 162 mls., in 7 hours; thence 
to Suez, 90 mls.,in5 hours. On the first portion 
to Cairv, the Stations are as follow:— 


pymelied ache om buffaloes and camels wander along the banks, an 
yee incatees Benak oe occasional stray traveller passes on a camel, and the 
Damanhour oan oa incessant creaking noise of the sakias, or water mills 
Tel-ed- Barond alion 2 
Kalct ex. Zslat Cairo as they draw up the sweet waters of the Nile to irri 


gate the land is heard. The Pyramids are seen 
looming in the distance, and after having passed 
the Kergr-ep-Dawak and Damannour stations, 
and the beautiful iron viaducts at KAFER-Ez-ZAIAT 
and Brirket-x1-Sas, the aqueduct is then reached at 

Benag, or Benha, where R. Stephenson has con- 
structed the ten-arch tubular bridge over the Nile, 870 
feet in length. Unlike the Britannia tubular bridge 
the railway passes over the top—a path being left at 
the side of the lines for foot passengers; and as the 
Nile, during its annual flood, rises within about 8 feet 
of this bridge, its middle part, 150 feet in length, is 
made to turn upon the centre pillars, so as to stand 
lengthways down the river when required, leaving 
an open passage. 

Observe the peculiar manner in which the 
Mahommedans perform their worship, as the pilots 
and boatmen ascend the paddle boxes, and with 
their faces turned towards the Holy City (Mecca) 
two or three times during the voyage, repeat their 
orisons. Reference to “An Howadji’s Visit 
Egypt” and “Bartlett's Nile Boat’? may not 
altogether uninteresting while journeying close to 
the far-famed Nile. 

Thence pass CaLiovus Station, to Catro, see p. 17, 


EGYPT. 
This country (called by the ancients 7Egyptus, 
and in Scripture Misraim) comprises all the land in 
he north -east extremity of Africa. It lies betwee 


Eavptian GoveRnMENT TariFF or EXCHANGE. 
Desonsptiom or Comms, | HeyPtian Currency, 


English Sovereign CDOreorascooroocce 97 203 
Crown #00 COO COOL Oe OER SCO CEO LEE ORO OOO COE SLS 22 20 
Flalf-Crown........ccccescocccceccescocece ll 10 
Pn es civeicsscccccscosecesesccccecocsce 4 85 
Sixpence O08 000008060 000808 080 COG CCE SER O8E 2 173 
Napoleon. .........ccceccercseces cme ccccce 77 6 
French Dollar (5 Franc piece) ...| 19 10 
Doubloon.......ccccccccccscsorecscccsccce 313 30 
Spanish Dollar ©0002 0006 Coverenvocsenese 20 : 28 
Imperial Dollar (Maria Teresa) 20 —_ 
Mexican do ee0 ce 1S OSS OHO COO SOO SSO SCO REO ODE 19 a 
Austrian Sequin CRO SCH CEE SOD OSL CEO ESO 45 46 
Venetian do CeO Coe eeO COR ECE COO LORS 17 


eeoese 46 
A Piastre is 24d. ; a Rotolo is nearly an English fb. 


TARIFF OF WINES AND LIQUORS DURING THE 
TRANSIT THROUGH Eqayrpt. 
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Ale and Porter 980000 208 C0S COR COO SERSCe 
Champagne  .....c.ccccccvcrcrercecesce 
Claret, first quality e8Goocessceeosonee 
Port Wine 20806 FOO SSF OE HOOEEO OES OOLECE 
Sherry POSS Coe HOeHHOSE HL EHLOSHSSESEOLEDES 


Medoc Oo OCKES OSS SOCCER OODOEEHOL OOS ESEOLES 


Table Wine... SERS OO COS CEH OES OOCEOR CEEOL 
Marsala hb h hdd abi hahaa ri titi tiiritit | 
Soda Water POS CHS SSE SOO SES COHeROSCECEEE 
Cognac #00068 POCDOE 198 BOR 000+ 00 COREE SES 


9 per 
Lemonade .......0. 
Tea or Coffee, 


per cup (extra)... 


OOS m 1D HDD AN Ot 
AWMOORAROOOCOOCOARA 
Comaremuncasune| 
AROOOOCCSCSSOSS 
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31 deg., 36 deg. and 24 deg., 31 deg. north latitude, 
and 25 and 37 east longitude; is about 60,000 
square miles in extent, hasa population of 2,500,000, 
is 500 miles long and 400 broad, but at a distance of 
150 miles from the sea, it diminishes so much as 
scarcely to measure 2] or 24 miles between the 
mountains on the east and. weet. It is subdivided 
into Lower Egypt, called by the natives Bahrich 
(from Arabic “Bahr,’’ water and sea) a maritime 
province—capital Cairo (or the Victorious). Middle 
Egypt, called by the natives Vostani—capital Beni- 
souef. Upper Egypt, called by the natives Said— 
capital Assougn (Syene). 


The eountry of Egypt undergoes periodical changes. 
In the, summer, it seems to carry life into. the land, 
the verdure being most beautiful, the air impregnated 
with perfumes, and the landscape animated by 
numerous flocks. In the winter the sojl is brown 
and miry, the land laid under water, spaces appear 
unoccupied and uncultivated; the plains then look 
naked, with theexception of the numerous date trees, 
when a scorching sun, cloudless sky, and frequent 
winds prevail. 


The entire country consists of a ‘long valley, 
through which the Nile flows, bounded on each 
side by mountains and barren deserts, and gradually 
-widening as it nears the sea. The mouths of that 
sweet river (so called from the ‘soft, sweet flavour 
of its water) give the form of the Greek letter A 
to the lower portion of the country, from whence it 
is termed the Delta, comprising an area of about 
12,000 square miles, studded over with towns and 
villages. This is the Biblical Land of Goshen. Its 
soil is exceedingly fertile. The climate is ex- 
tremely hot during the inundation, and the nights 
cool, with heavy dews (rain scarcely ever falling in 
this country). Ophthalmia is very prevalent, caus- 
ing blindness,’ and during the warm season the 
plague sometimes rages with great virulence. 

The artificial hatching of eggs in ovens is peculiar 
to this country, .as also is the carrying of beehives 
in the boats plying along the Nile, the bees from 
which seek the flowers on the banks by day 
and return to their hives at night. The bulk of 
the population are Arabs, and the Fellahs, or 
peasantry, are in & most degraded and wretched 
state. The complexion of the Egyptians is of a 
dusky brown. They are indolent, timid, and 
very dirty. The Copts (who are descended from 
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the first Egyptians that became Christians) are an 
ingenious and business-like people. 


Their manufactures and productions are cotton, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, spices, gums, rice, wheat, 
barley, doura, tobacco, flax, indigo, sugar cane, 
oranges, dates, lemons, figs, almonds, plantains, 
sail cloth, glass blowing, paper, iron foundry, 
gun making, tanning, gunpowder, &c. Its antiqui- 
ties are the Pyramids, Catacombs, Sphinxes, the 
ruins of Edfou, Thebes, Karnak, Memphis, &c. 
Cataracts of the Nile, Obelisks, Lakes, &c. The 
religion of the ruling people is Mahometan, but the 
Copts and Franks are Christians. 


This country appears to have been founded in 
2188 B.c. by Menes (called in Scripture Misraim), 
the second son of Ham, but Champolion fixes this 
event in 2782 n.c., and according to Mane (the 
high priest of ‘Heliepolis) there were sixteen dynas. 
ties from that monarch, ending with Timaus, until 
the conquest of this country by the Hiksyos 
(Shepherd Kings) in 2084 8.c., who, after tyran- 
nising two-hundred and sixty years over the inhabi- 
tants, were expelled by Thothinosis, Zing of Upper 
Kgypt,in 1825 B.c. who was succeeded by Amenoph 
I., he governed with ‘moderation, ‘and ‘had many 
ofthe monuments erectéd which still remain on the 
banks of the Nile as those of Seumeh and Amada in 
Nubia, some at Karnek and Medinet Habot, thetwo 
obelisks at Alexafidria, and the lake of Fayounr 
Nueris. He was succeeded.by.Amenoph II., whose 
son Amenoph III.‘ built the palace of Luxor, and 
made additions to that of Karnak; the statues at 
Kourua are supposed to represent him. In 1722 
8.0, Sesostzis or Ratheses succeeded to the throne. 
In 1706 3.c. Joseph became prime minister of one 
of the princes of the eighteenth dynasty. All the 
kings of this nation were ealled Pharach, which 
signifies “sovereign,” and the Israelites settled them- 
selves in the land of Goshen. In 1635 B.c., Joseph 
died here. In 1571 3.c. Moses was born in ‘this 
land, and in 149] a.c.. the Exodus.of ‘the Israelites 
took place from this country. In 1327 B.c., Meeris, 
the wisest and best of the Egyptian monarchs, 
flourished, -In 1206 s.c. Rameses. (the Sesostris 
the Great of'the Greeks) succeeded to the throne. 
He divided the cotititry into provinces, built the first 
fleet for war, penetrated as far as.the Ganges in 
India, formed canals, had a survey taken of the 
country, Igvied a land tax, enlarged the temple 
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of Thebes, and raised Egypt to the highest pitch of 
pewer and splendour. 


in 1082 B.c., Cheops or Cheunnis ruled, during 
Whose reign the first Pyramid was built. In 
719 s.c. in the reign of Pharaoh, Boecharis, the 
Ethiopian Sabaco (Shabac), conquered the king- 
dom. In 675 n.c. Sethos (high priest of Phtha) 
seated himself on the throne. After that an oll- 
garchy was established; but one of: the members 
of it (Psammeticus of Sais)-being expelled, returned 
with Greek and Carian mercenaries, and in 650 B.c. 
took upon himself the kingdom. From this period 
Egyptian history becomes: authentic. This king 
died in 617 u.c., and was succeeded by his eomNecho, 
the Pharaoh Necho of Scripture. Ha built fleets 
both in the Mediterranean and Red Seas, attempted 
to unite them by cutting a canal (96 miles long) 
across the Isthmus of Suez, in which work 120,000 
persons perished. His fleet sailed through the 
Straits of Babelmandel, along Africa, doubling, itis 
_feported, the Cape of Good Hope (2,000 years before 
the Portuguese rediscovery of this’ route), and 
Teturned to Egypt throtgh the straits of Gibraltar. 
This monarch was deprived of all his conquests by 
Nebuchadnezzar (son of Naborolasser). In 601. his 
son Psammis succeeded him ; he directed an expedi- 
tion into Ethiopia. In 594 n.c. Apries (Pharaoh 
Hopra of Scripture) succeeded him, but was put to 
death by Nebuchadnezzar in 570, and was succeeded 
by Amasis, who married a Greek woman, and 
allowed the Greeks to establish a trading factory at 
Naucratis. 


Pythagoras, Solon, and Thales visited the country 
at this period, when it had reached-a pitch of great 
prosperity. In 525 s.c. Psammenitus succeeded. 
He was put to death by Cambyses, king of Persia, 
who conqueted the kingdom, and ruled over the 
Bgyptians with great severity. The country was 
then governed by Persian Satraps or Governors. In 
422 w.0. the Egyvtlaris revolted, but were sup- 
pressed by Xerxes, at whose demise they again 
revolted and elected Iausiris their king, who surren- 
dered te Megabysts‘(the Persian Satrap), and was 
treacherously crucified by order of ArtaxerxesI. In 
42@ s.c. Amyrtous of Sais drove the Persians from 
the land, which retained its independence until sub- 
jugated-in 350 s.c. by Darius Ochas thus fulfilling 
the prophecy of Ezekiel, for this country had since 
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that time been under the dominion of foreigners. 
It was afterwards subdued by Alexander the Great 
in 332 B.c., who after his journey across the desert 
ordered the city of Alexandria to be built, 


Ptolemy (surnamed Soter).took possession of the . 
throne, founded the museum, library, and academy 
at Alexandria, in 284 B.c., at which Euclid and 
Appollonius were professors, and. exerted himself. 
to encourage learning, &c. 1n284 n.€. Ptolemy II. 
(surnamed Philadelphus) succeeded him, during 
whose reign the Septuagint translation of the. Bible 
into Greek was accomplished; then the court wags 
thrown open to effeminate luxury, but arts, sciences, 
and trade were promoted. He was succeeded by 
Ptolemy ITI. (surnamed Euergetes), in 246 3.c. In 
221 s.c. Ptolemy IV. (surnamed Philopator) came to 
the throne. He was a tyrant and a debauchee, 
during whose reign the kingdom declined. He was 
succeeded by Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes) in 204 B.o., 
after whom Ptolemy VI (Philometer) reigned in 
181 sc. He was succeeded in 145 3.0. by Ptolemy 
VII. (Physcon), to: whom in 116:3:c. succeeded 
Ptolemy VIIT. (surnamed Lathurus). In 80 s.c. 
Ptolemy IX. (Alexander) mounted the. throne, and 
in 65 n.c. Ptolemy X. (Auletes) succeeded to the 
crown. He nominated as his.successora his two 
elder children (Ptolemy Dunaysus, 13 years old, and 
Cleopatra, 1% years old), the Romans being left the 
superintendence amd guardianship of his younger 
children. 

Cleopatra set aside her brother’s claims, and in 15 
B.c. ascended the throne. At her death in 30 
B.C. this kingdom became a Roman province, and 
so continued antil a.p. 636, when the second Caliph 
of the Saracens (Omar) expelled the Romans from 
it. He was succeeded in a.D. 655 by Moawiah, and in 
1095 it was governed by Noureddin: In 1192 Saladin 
(so formidable to the Crusaders) took possession 
of it. He:instituted the military corps of Mameiukes, 
who in 1242 raised one of their own officers to the 
throne, and the country was governed by princes 
chosen from that body until'}570, when it yielded 
to the-victorious arms of Selim (Emperor of the 
Turks), after which it continued to be ruled over by 
Beys appointed by the Sublime Porte. These vice- 
roys distracted the entire country with civil wars, 
and in 1786 Hassan Ali, the celebrated Turkish 
admiral, gained‘ several victories over them, but did 
not subdue them. 


-11798 Bonaparte invaded it and defeated the 
Beys; but in 1807 a British force drove the French 
from It. The Turkish Pacha, the cruel but talented 
Mehemet Ali, finding the power of the Mamelukes 
broken by their conflicts with the French, invited 
them to his palace (1811), under the pretext of an 
entertainment, and then had them treacherously 
slaughtered. This raised him to absolute power. 
In 1820 and 1821 he sent his son Ibrahim Pacha 
with an army along the Nile, southward, con- 
quered all the tribes as far as the borders of 
Abyssinia, overran Syria, parts of Asia Minor, and 
Arabia. In 1827 his fleet, with the Sultan’s, was 
destroyed at Navarino. 


In 1832 he declared war against Turkey, but 
through the intervention of British troops was 
compelled to evacuate Syria, after the battle of St. 
Jean d’Acre.; a peace was concluded in 1833, and 
he was confirmed in the hereditary possession of 
this country, by paying merely a tribute to the 
Porte. He advanced the Egyptians in commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing knowledge, effected 
most important and valuable changes in all the 
departments of the state, and had the Mahmoodie 
canal constructed. In 1848, on account of his 
advanced age, his son Ibrahim Pacha took the reins 
of government, and followed up his father's policy. 
He was succeeded by Abbas Pacha (the son ot 
Youssouf Bey, the eldest son of Mehemet All, who 
died in 1818), at whose death Said Pacha ascended 
the throne. He died in January, 1863, soon after 
& visit to England, and is succeeded by his nephew, 
Ismail Pacha (a son of brahim), born in 18380, now 
the reigning Viceroy, who visited England during 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, at the same time as 
the Sultan, his Suzerain. The post of Viceroy is 
now hereditary in his family, subject to the payment 
of an annual tribute to the Sultan. Thus Egyptian 
history may be divided into six epochs, viz: 


Ist. From the foundation of the empire to its 
conquest by Cambyses. 2nd. From that period to 
the death of Alexander. 3rd. From the reigns of 
the Ptolemies to the death of Cleopatra. 4th. 
From the government of the Romans until their 
expulsion by the Saracens. 5th. From the rule 
of the Saracens to their expulsion by the Turks. 
6th. From the vice-royalty of Mehemet Ali to the 
present time 
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CAIR O-— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
NarTivE Names.—Musr El Mabrooseh, El] Kdhirah 
(Italianised to Cairo), “the Victorious,’ and 
Unim-ed-Dunya, “ Mother of the World.” 


Area, 3 square miles; length, 8 miles; breadth, 
1} mile. Population, 250,000. 

Horr.s.—Hotel d’Orient, Hotel des Ambassa- 
deurs, Griffiths’ Rail Hotel, good second class 
English hotel; Zechs’ (late Shepheard’s) the most 
frequented by travellers. Table d’Héte, attend- 
ance, &c., 16s.a day. Sitting Rooms, 10s. to 20s. 
a day. Dragoman, or valet de place and interpreter, 
25 plastres, or 58. per diem. 


Boarpinxne Houses.—Mrs. Tremaine, within five 
minutes’ walk of the Railway Station. 


THERMOMETER 98° in July, 68° in December: see 
Physical Calendar. 

OmnispusEs to Boulac, to meet the Nile steam 
packets, . 

RaitwayYy to Alexandria and Suez; also from 
Gizeh (near Cairo) to Menieh, following the west 
branch of the Nile; 147 miles in 8 hours. 

Consuts.—British, T. F. Reade, Esq.; French, 
M. Subatier. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL ComPany’s Agent, 
R. Air, Esq. 

Bankers.— Bank of Egypt. 
Bank. 

ConvEYANCES.— Donkeys, with boys, Is. per hour. 

CaRRIAGEs.—20s. or 98 piastres per diem. 

ASCENT oF THE NILE.—See p. 38 

Protestant Church Service is performed twice cn 
Sundays at the English Institution belonging to 
the Missionary Society. 


SHors.—As to these, a correspondent writing 
not long ago, rays, ‘‘ Everything here is frightfully 
dear, and if tourists now bring out their pro- 
visious, such as cheese, biscuits, bacon, ham, 
pickles and preserved meats, &c., the saving would 
not be less than 100 per cent. Foryour instruction, 
I pick out an item or two from some of my bills:— 
Tea in Cairo, 58. Cd. to 6s. per Jb.; same quality in 
England, 3s. to 3s. 6d. Coffee in Cairo, 28, to 
2s. dd.; same at home, ls. 4d. Pickles, ls. 6d. 
per bottle, or 16s. per dozen in Cairo; in London, 
9d, or, 8s. per dozen.© Butter (Isish), 1s. 9d. to 2s, 
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per lb.; in London, 10d. to 1s,, much finer. Cheshire 
cheese, ordinary quality, 1s. 9d.; fine, 2s. per lb.; 
not more than 10d.in London. Bacon, dirty look- 
ing, smacks strongly of Ireland, 1s. 6d. per lb.; 
in England, 64. or 7d. Hamas, very poor, 1. Od. 
per lb. whole hams, 2s., cut; at home, 8d. Lunch 
biscuits, 7b. tins, 8s.; in London, 8s, Oatmeal, 8d. 
per lb., or 9s. 4d. por stone; in London, 2d. per lb. 
or 2s. 4d. per stone. Fresh Meat, Beof, and Mut- 
ton, from 1s., sometimes, ls. 6d. But I shall not 
multiply instances; I have given you sufficient to 
prove what every foreign resident here knows to 
his cost, that Cairo is now one of the dearest 
cities in the world. A missionary told me, that six 
years ago, he could live as well upon £90 a year, as 
he can do now upon £200.” 

STREETS extremely narrow (5 to 6 feet wide and 
upwards), so built to exclude the rays of the 
sun, except the square (Ezbekeeyeh), which is large 
and open, half-a-mile long and one-third broad, 
having on the south two modern palaces with 
gardens; on the west a plain wall and another 
palace, on the site of the palace of the famous 
Memlook Bey (Fl-Elfee), In which Bonaparte and 
Kleber resided. In the adjacent garden the latter was 
assassinated. They are divided in five divisions. 

QUARTERS. — Harat-el-Yahood, situated in the 
west part of the old city. It islarge, close, dirty, 
so narrow that two persons can barely pass each 
other, with filth piled up a foot above the thresholds 
of the doors, and occupied by the Jews. The streets 
are generally densely thronged with people, nimble 
donkeystrotting along rapidly with tinkling bells, 
lines of camels with vast burdens on their sides, 
whilst amidst all this noise, hum, and confusion, 
shopkeepers, habited in rich costumes, sit at their 
warehousesenjoying the fragrance of theirwell-filled 
Hookas and totally indifferent to the noise and 
bustle around them. The two Greek quarters— 
the Copts, Harat-el-Ifreng, Ezbekeeyeh, and that 
locale situated between it and the canal are all 
occupied by the Franks, and contain the Mooskee 
market, Shepherd’s hotel, Walker’s European store, 
and several snops. 

Houses in the square, suburbs, and principal 
thoroughfares, are large, lofty, and airy, but in the 
other streets they almost touch each other; the 
interiors are often ornamented with cobwebs of 
black, thick-legged spiders of enormous size. 


Garpens, both public and private, are covered 
with palm, acacia, banana, orange, lemon, and po- 
megranate trees, with trained vines, the entire foll- 
age of which is so densely clotted with dust that their 
variegated shades of colour are totally undiscernible. 
They are arranged with long parallel walks, having 
gutters on each side, and sub-divided into small 
square beds about two yards wide, banked up with 
ridges of mould half-a-foot high, but are well 
watered by means of a wheel worked by a buffalo, 
which thoroughly saturates bed a'ter bed. 

Roaps.—The south leads to the Ezbekeeyeh and 
Frank quarters, and the north to the gate Bab-el- 
Hadeed, situated at the north-west angle of thecity, 
leading to Shoubra. It is straight, and well shaded 
with fina avenues of acacis, mulberry, and syca- 
more trees. 

Bounparies.— East, by a part of the third wa'l, 
erected by Saladin; north, by a well.built lofty 
wall; west and south, by irregularly built walls; 
north, east, and south, by mounds of rubbish, wh‘ch 
cover the site of E) Fusta, and on which the fren. h 
erected forts. 

Gatzs.—Bab-en-Nasr (the Gate of Victory), with 
its two square towers, through which the caravans 
depart for Mecca; Bab-el Futooh (Gate of Con- 
quest), with two round towers; Bab Zuweyleh 
(Zaweeleh), situated in the centre of the city, 
marks the south limit of the old city, bas two 
inassive, round fronted towers, with lofty and 
elegant mud’neh. Here all criminals are executed. 
Bab-el-Adawee, a solid structure, standing in the 
centre of the north-west portion. Bab-e)-Hadeed. 
Three of them were erected in 1807, and the others 
are the remains of gates built in the time of the 
Khaleefehs (caliphs). ; 

ManvuFacrorigs, &c. — Cotton, paper, candie- 
sticks, privting, linen, striped silks. 

Ixsxcrs.— Bugs (swarm in old houses), files, lice 
(apt to be found in clean linen from the laundress, 
whichshould be examined), lizards, musquitoes, rats 
(swarm in the houses and Nile boats), and scorpions, 
3 inches long. If attacked by them the wound 
should be scarified, and sal ammoniac spp!ied, 
which obviates all danger. The traveller should 
provide himself with Keating’s Persian Insect: 
Nestroying Powder. 

FestivaLs.—The modern are:—The Ramadan 
lasting for a month from the middle of January to 
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the middle of February; during which no Moslem 
eats, drinks, or smokes from sunrise to sunset. A 
cannon is fired from the citadel every day at the 
end of the fast, and then feasting begins. Mahmal 
procession, which takes place preparatory to the 
departure of the great caravan to Mecca with 
pilgrims. Ahmad-el-Bedawee, in honour of the 
Moslem Seyyide Saint (descendant of the prephet 
Mahomet), held annually at Tauta in the Delta; 
Here dancing girls exhibit their agility, and the 
spectators partake most freely of coffee, and, report 
even states, drink that prohibited beverage brandy. 

The ancient fsstivals were the Bubastis, Busiris, 
both celebrated in Lower Egypt. Sais, or the 
burning of lampsin honour of Neith (Minerva), 
was 80 named on account of the houses in the 
cities throughout Egypt being illuminated with 
lamps. 

CLimaTE.—November—the most beautiful month. 
December and January—Cold; portable stoves 
should be provided by intended residénts, as neither 
fire-places nor chimneys are to be found in any of 
the houses. February and March—most delightful, 
and as mild and temperate as an English summer. 
April—agreeable, but hot winds prevail. May— 
trying hot winds. June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember—the four hottest months. October—fine. 


Kauweus (CorrsE 8Hops) number no less than 
1,000. Coffee only supplied. Pipes and tobacco 
must be taken there by the habitués themselves. 

Hods (watering places for beasts) are numerous, 
and consist of a stons trough pleced in an arched 
recess; Public Schools held in the rooms above 
them. 


batnue (“ HomucMs,” henge the name of the | 


celebrated Hummum’s Hotel im-Covent Garden) 
number no less than’ 60; those with a piece of 


white cotton hanging over the door are exclusively | 


for females. Entering, the travellers pass through 
two passages, into the large chamber of repose, 
undress, then proceed to the heated chamber, 
and rest on a raised marble carpet-covered 
platform. In the centre is a domed cold waterfoun- 
tain; the form of the apartment is that of: a: cross, 


with four recesses; each covered with a dome; the | 


pavement of white and black marble, interspersed 
witk fine red tiles, and in one recess isa trough into 
which hot water is constantly; flowing from a pipe in 
the dome above it.: The entire atmosphereis that of 
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steam. All the occupants are in a state of nudity, 
the variety of ages and colour, with the perfect 
nonchalance of the bathers, present a most curious 
scene. The mode of bathing is luxurious in the 
highest degree. On entering the heated chamber 
the whole body soon perapires most profutely; the 
flesh is then gently shampooed, tlie attendant cracks 
the joints, rubs the skin with rasps; thé heat! and 
face are then covered with a thick lather of sdap, 
rubbed on leef (fibtes of the palm tfee,) an opéra- 
tion thrice repeated, followed by general latheriny 
and rubbing, a most luxurious enjoyment. The 
bathe is then enveloped in a bathing dress, con= 
ducted’ to the chamber of repote, agin rubbed, 
and soon afterwards dressed, 


Renting Hovuses.—Firstly, ascertain that the 
natives do not consider such haunted, or to have 
an ‘‘efreet” in it; as, if such & one is occupied, ro 
servants will remain in it. Secondly, bargain for 
the rental), and have a written agfeement. 


Native Cuisings.—As knives and forks are not: 
generally used, the European, when receiving 
Egyptian society, can easily manage to instruct his 
“‘ chef-de-cuisine”’ to have dishes of small: cucum. 
bers and vegetables scooped out and: stuffed with 
spiced minced meat and rice. Minced meat, 
wrapped in vine leaves cooked so that each leaf 
with its contents, can be taken in the fingers. 
Fried meat, made i nto cakes and sausages. Above 
all, neither pork nor ham must be used, as they are 
a Moslem’s abomination. Soups and rice are eaten 
with spoons. The etiquette of the country re- 
quires that the lady of the house should offer mor. 
sels of her own selection, with her own fingers; 
consequently, if her cuisine is thus arranged, no 
breach, of even European delicacy, takes place 
when such custom is observed, aad, to refuse viands 
offered in that maaner is considered an insult; 
but as all Egyptians eat much more than: the 
generality of Europeans, when dining “ en famille,’ 
it is only necessary to state that you have partaken 
sufficiently, and you find the cheer extremely 
good. 

At dinner, a small carpet is spread on the maton 
the floor; .a stool, cased with mother-of-pearl; : is 
placed on it, on whick is put a round copper tray 
with a cake of bread for eaeh person: The handmaid 
(a slave) brings a copper ewer and basin, then pours 
water on the hande of each person sitting round the 
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tray, having Eastern table napkins spréad over thelt 
knees, all sitting & la Turque. One handmaid holds 
a water bottle, another fars a fly whisk. Sweet- 
meats in dishes are also placed on the tray, which, 
the native eats with his meat. Tle ewer and basin 
is handed round after dinner fot the guests to wash 
their mouths and hands. The carpet. tray,and stool 
are removed, and thé whole repast is finished in 20 
minutes. 

Most Remarkastk Opzecrs.—The Zobalah 
or whirlwind of sand in thé desert, and the Sura, 
ot Mirage (caused by the heated stratum of air 
# upon the glowing surface of the plain). Nilometer 
of Er Rodah, for measuring the Nile, erected in 
864 a.p., on thé island near Cairo. 

Lakes.—Birket-el-Feel, Elephant, and two small 
ones in the vicinity. 

Mosques.—5300, the chief of which are, Hasaneyn, 
El Zame-ei-Azhar, the University (founded in 869 
A.D.), Mohammed Bey, El Hakim, Barkovkeeyeh, 
Sultan Kalaoon, Ahtafeeyeh, Ghoreeyeh, El Gho- 


ree, El Mueiyad, Sultan Hassan, Amr Ibu Tooloon, 


Kasrresh Shema, &c, 

Palaces of Kal’at et Kebsh, Seyyedch Zeyned, 
Seyyedeh Sekeeneh, Seyyédeh Nefeesh. 

Public Fountains, “Sebeels,” witich are semi. 
circular in fotm, with' thi‘ee brass gratings 
having a trough of water, into‘ which the person 
dips a brass mug which he finds chained to one of 
the bars. <A wide wood coping is eretted above 
the window, arid over that is a Publie School. 
rooms. Cemeteries}, some within, but the chief 
without, the city. The Mint. Joseph's Well, 260 feet 
deep, and descended by & winding stone staircase, 
constructed by the Sultan Saladin, named Jusuf o7 
Joseph. after whom it is named, and not, as some 
writers have erfoneously stated, in memory of the 
Hebrew Patriarch. 


Citadel—founded in 1176 by Saladin, a neat plain 
edifice richly, but not tastefully furnished, though 
extremely well worth inspection. From the Gardens 
can be seen the spot where Emir Bey leaped his horse 
over the: wall; to avoid being slaughtered, with his 
brother Mamelukes, in that massacre which took 
place here on Ist March, 1811. It is reached by 
along ride through covered narrow and frregular 
lanes, duting which several handsome Mosques are 


passed, 


The first object that presents itself te our | 


Q7. 


view is a superb unfinished Mosque, commenced 
in 1840. It consists of an open*square, surrounded 
by @ row of 35 columns, with a magnificent foun- 
tain in the centre, and on the east a ‘lofty gate 
leading to the interior. The centre edifice is most 
elegantly adorned with beautiful, rich, tasteful, 
and symmetrical decorations, with capital, and. 
top of the basement column adorned with deur 
nished brass. The stone walls are crusted over 
with white variegated horn-colovred marble,’ 
brooght from Wadi Modhat (70 miles from the 
Nile,) and which appears to have been conveyed 
here in large blocks, and then sawn inte slices. 
Around it lie the superb granite columns of Joszrn’s 


HALL, which were pulled down In 1827, and close 


at hand stands the Palace snd Harem of the 
Viceroy or Pacha. The Arsenal and Cannon 
Foundry are also in the Citadel. 


Pacha’s Gardens, Kasr E]’Eynee. Educatibaal: 
Institution for Egyptiam goverumtent officials, 
established by the late Ibrahim Pacha. Dar- 
weeshe’s,or Dervishes, Convent. Aqueduct, origin- 
ally erected by Saladin in 1171, but enlarged in 1518. 

Island of Er-Rhoda, “Island of the Garden,” 12 
mile long, one-third of a mile broad: Here the 
river is extremely shailow on its eastern side, 
and when at its lowest point the bed: is nearly 
dry. It contains: pleasure houses; gardens, moat: 
exquisitely laid out with paim, orange, lime, 
citron, pomegranate, sycamore, and banana trees}. 
the leaves of the latter spread and dreop from 
the stems like those of the palm. The Hens: 
tree is also here; the perfume of its flowers aré 
mnost delicious, and the dye of its leaves is used. 
by the Egyptian women as a cosmetic. Also a 
beautiful English garden laid out by Mr. Trail, 
in the time of Ibrahim Pacha. Powder Magazirie. 
The Bridges erected across the canal are all lined: 
with shops on both sides; boats pass under them,. 
and enter from the Nile in August. A Oanal, 
“El' Kaleeg,” traverses the entire city. Citadel, 


.on'the high crags of Mount Mokattam, The Weka- 


lehs, or khans, are large courts opening from the 


bazaars, for the reception of merchandise; and: ae 
closed at night. 


The Shopkeepers’ Terrace, on the Citadel, com= 
mands one of the mdst mafhificent prospects in! 
the world. The cepital, with its’ {nnumerable 
domés: and minarets, is seeh at a gianées to the 
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east is beheld the tombe or mausoleums of the 
Mameluke Sultans, extending to the desert towards 
Suez. On the south appears the beautiful verdure 
of the Delta, and in the distance stands the Obelisk 
of Heliopolis (the most learned city of Egypt, on 
which Abraham mast have looked as he entered this 
wonderful country); the beautifulexcavated tombs of 
Rakkara(5 hours’ ride). The scenery tothe westward 
is magnificent in the extreme. There are to be seen 
the long range of Pyramids, from those of Ghizeh 
or Jizeh to those of Sakkara and Dashcor. Near 
the city the minarets of Fostat or old Cairo. The 
solid wall of the Roman Fort appears surrounded 
by buildings and groves. The island of Rhoda can 
just be distinguished. 


In the half-rnined quarter of the city, added by 
tne later Arabian dynasties, is a large square court, 
falling into decay, called the Mosque of Toolom, 
in which are the oldest pointed arches in the world, 
with a spiral staircase outside. 


Mosque of Omar (Old Cairo). Square of Roomay- 
lee. Mosque of Sultan Hassan (its superb porch 
and cornice above it). Gateway of the Mosque 
of Azhar. The principal college of the East, near 
the above mosque (all admittance into which is 
generally prohibited to travellers). The railway 
bridge across the Damietta branch of the Nile, 
and the Pacha’s handsome palace. The tombs 
of the Circassian Mamelukes, viz.: the most re- 
mote is the Melek Adel; in the centre is that to 
the Sultan El Ghoree; the largest and most beau. 
tiful is that of Ashraf Aboo-1-Nusr Kaitbay-e- 
Taheree, who was buried there in 1496. The mosque 
attached to it, its lofty minarets, and its dome, fs 
unequalled for its proportions, &c. The mausoleum 
of El Zaker Berkiok. The Burrage, 18 miles below 
Cairo, on the west branch of the Nile, was con- 
structed by Mongel Bey (formerly M. Mongel), 
but the plan was first entertained by Napoleon 
the Great. 

HistoricaL RemMiniscences.—On the 18th of 
May, 1858, Achmed Pacha (the elder son of Ibrahim 
Pacha, heir apparent to the Pachalic of Egypt) was 
killed by an accident on the Railway Steam Ferry, 
the carriage having rolled off the ferry into the 
River Nile (a height of 30 feet), owing to its having 
been pushed too forcibly by the men. The river is 
now crossed by a small steamer. 

Attractions in the Vicinity.—Site of the 
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Egyptian Babylon, which formerly stood on a rocky 
eminence, south-east of Kasresh-shema Mosque. 
Heliopoiis, with its obelisks, 6 miles; direction 
N.N.E. El Kankeb, 13 miles N.N.E. Two miles 
beyond, to the north, lies the Lake of the Pilgrims. 
Obelisks of Feryooru and Abd El Lateef, both 
erected in the time of Osirtesen I. Old ruined Cause- 
way, one mile distant, on the road to the Pyramids, 
constructed by Kara Koosh, and used to transport 
stones from the Pyramids to Cairo. Shoubra 

(Pacha’s kiosk and gardens). Island of Rhoda and 

Gardens, in the Nile, as above mentioned. The 

superb Bathing Kiosk of the Viceroy of Egypt, 

at Kafrellais, the interior designed by His Highness, 

where the Nile is 60 feet deep at high and 30 feet at 

low water. The Pyramids of Jizeh on the other 

side of the Nile—the largest, that of Cheops, being 

400 feet high, and covering 13 acres. The Pacha's 

Palace at Shereben(1 hour). Toura Quarries.—Sak- 

kara, the site of Memphis ; Ruins of Mataresh. 


TsE ParnirieD Forsst (10 miles south from 
Cairo).—Proceed on the back of a donkey along a 
dry gravel road for several miles across a rocky 
valley, then turn to the right over a sandy hilly 
range, and after a quarter of an hour's journey we 
enter this wonderful wood, which extends on every 
side as far asthe eye can reach. It is completely 
strewn with trees, which are silicified, ring like cast 
iron, strike fire with flint, scratch like glass, and 
appear as if they had fallen down and then been 
turned into stone. How this extraordinary trans- 
formation has been effected no human being has 
yet been able to discover. The sundy plains and 
hillocks are thickly covered with fragments of 
fallen trees, which lie so closely together that the 
nimble and sure-footed Egyptian ass can hardly 
wend his course amidst them. In some places 
they are scattered about, few and far between. 
They are all sharp and angular, split into frag- 
ments about 4 feet or 6 feet long, slight in circum- . 
ference, and sre occasionally seen lying end to end 
for a space of no lees than from 50 to 60 feet. They 
ge: erally resemble in appearance the bogwood of 
an Irish or Scotch morass. The foliage is of the 
tint of common ash, the sand light coloured, the 
nodules of stones are rounded, and sea shells 
abound. The edges of the forest are studded with 
the dry beds of streams, with limestone cliffs, 
densely covered with their transparent, flat, bright, 
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and jresh-leoking oyster shells. It is one of the 
great marvels in nature. 

The Jewish Burial Ground, which lies between the 
crags of Mokattam and the Coptic Buildings, is a 
dreary place beyond the Arab cemetery, but the view 
over the Nile, the site of Memphis, the whole of the 
Pyramids, the quarries of Tinra, and the valley 
which leads to the shores of the Red Sea, near Suez, 
are highly interesting. The plain tomb of Mehemet 
Ali should be visited; also the site of On or 


HELIOPOLIS, 

Two hours’ ride from Cairo, the road to which is 
through Bad-e-Nasr, and past the tomb of Malek 
Adel (the brother of Saladin); before reaching the 
mounds of Heliopolis, there is a well of excellent 
water; and in the midst of citrons and palms, lies 
an old hollow sycamore, under which it is stated 
that the Holy Family reposed on their flight into 
Egypt; but the balsam tree, which was reported to 
have been brought by Cleopatra from Jericho, is no 
longer to be seen here. Just beyond the village of 
Mataresh, the traveller enters the area of Heliopolis. 
The elevation is evidently artificial; one solitary 
Obelisk, about 62 feet high, alone remains towering 
above the grove of date and acacia trees of the city, 
described by Strabo, and supposed to have been one 
of the “treasure cities” mentioned in Exodus, 
bailt by the captive Hebrews, in the reign of Thoth- 
mes III., of the 18th Dynasty. A restoration of 
the Temples, &c. was the subject of Mr. Poynter’s 
picture of “ Israel in Egypt,” at the Royal Academy 
exhibition of 1867. Twelve miles trom Heliopolis is 
Tel-el-Yehood (Mound of the Jews), which is thought 
to be the site of the Temple of Orion, built by Onias, 
son of the high priest of Jerusalem, who took refuge 
at Alexandria, and besought Ptolemy to allow him 
to erect that edifice. 


Excursions to the Pyramids.—The traveller 
can, if he wishes, go early in the morning to visit 
the Pyramids, and return to Cairo at night, or, 
ifhe prefer it, he can camp out the first night, and pro- 
ceed the next day to Sakkara (the site of the ancient 
Memphis), or pass the night at Jizeh, and view the 
sun rise from thesummit of the great pyramid, amost 
magnificent sight. Asa night sheltercan be had in 
some of the excavated tombs, and milk and other 
necessaries obtained from the Arabs, it is unnecessary 
to make much preparation; stiJl he will act wisely to 
provide himself with some cold provender, bread, 
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water, brandy, and candles, and Egyptian candle- 
sticks. In all probability the day selected for this. 
excursion will be one when, as usual, the air comes. 
in hot gusts, like the blasts of a fiery furnace. He 
proceeds to 

THE FERRY 
Over the Nile at Old Cairo, which spot is certainly 
one of the noisiest, and yet most enchanting of al} 
Egypt. The pretty houses and thronged cafés of 
Old Caito adorn the banks of the river, which 
flows rapidly down, and is divided into two channels 
by the Isle of Rhoda, at the very point of which is 
bailt the 

NILOMETER, 
For ascertaining the accurate rise of that river. On. 
the opposite banks are to be seen rich soil and 
abundant crops, and atthe extremity the sands of 
the Libyan Desert, on the edge of which are placed 
the wonderful 

PYRAMIDS, 
Which can be easily reached by a carriage from 
Cairo (10 miles). They appear smooth, and 
do not increase in bulk until their base is ap- 
proached; and then their size seems gigantic. 
Their aspect is rugged, the outer coating of stones 
and plaster having been broken away; and their 
sides look like a series of huge yellowish white 
limestone block forsteps. Four of them are visible 
at one glance, and are designated the Pyramids 
of Jizeh; the plateau, 40 feet above the plain, on 
which they stand, lies within the Desert. As 
soon as the traveller approaches, a legion of 
Arabs assail him like files, proffering their 
services. To attempt to repulse them is labour in 
vain; the most effectual means of guarding 
against their importunities, is for him to take a 
janissary, well armed, who is perfectly aw /ait’ 
at the mode of treatment which those plagues 
require. The first object which strikes the eye is 
that of the 

SPHINX, 

An enormous head and shoulders, of a gigantic 
figure, half lion, half woman, hewn from the solid 
rock, with part of the back and the fore legs built 
up, having between the two paws (50 feet each) am 
altar, on which sacrifices have evidently been 
offered. It is 60 feet from the head (the circum- 
ference of which is 100 feet) to the body, and the 


‘recumbent portion 102 feet. It is supposed to be 
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the portrait of Thothmes, who relgned during the 
bondage of the Israelites in Egypt, and who erected 
it to prevent the sands encroaching on the banks of 
the Nile; but nearly te whole of the figure except 
the head and a portion of the mutilated neck is 
covered with drifted sand. The features are con- 
siderably defaced, yet, notwithstanding, i¢ conveys 
an idea of calm repose and serenity. Behind arise 
the wondrous and everlasting Pyramids, which, 
viewed by moonlight, have a most magnificent 
appearance. Here it may be as well to premise, 
that no traveller should ever sleep out in the open 
air in Egypt in the moonlight, without taking due 
precaution to protect his sight from that luminary, or 
‘he will be attacked with that most painful disease, 


OPHTHALMIA, 

And might even lose his sight. It will be 
prudent to carry with him a pocket medicine chest, 
with the most efficient remedy for that painful 
malady (Sulphate of Zinc and Copper mixed witha 
little rose water). It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that all the blind persons that are encoun- 
tered in Egypt have been rendered so by this cause 
alone, for the continual glare of the sun, the fine 
dust which is whirled all over the land from the 
desert, the sudden transition from dry air to the 
moist vapours of the river, and the almost total 
absence of cleanliness, often produce this sad 
result. Should he, therefore, determine on a 
midnight excursion to inspect these wonderful 
structures, he will have to arrange so as to fix 
his nocturnal abode in the Tomb, which is 
scooped out in a rock, on which the largest 
pyramid is reared, and, upon looking up at its 
height, the traveller will, ia all probability, con- 
sider the ascent a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. All such feelings must be entirely banished 
from his mind, for the agility and boldness with 
‘which the Arab guides ascend those innumerable 
steps of masonry is wel calcuinted to set aside 
all timidity. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID, 
The base of this stracture'is 746-feet exch way; 
it contains 85 millions of cubic fet, cbvers 11 acres, 


has a perpendicular héipht of 48Y féet; and is 


about 3,000 yedts old. It has ‘206 tlers of steps, 
each from I to 4 feet high, to’ ascend which ladies 
should be furtiished with a footstool, which the 
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guides will place for them according to their require- 
ments. Its ascent should be commenced from the 
north-eastern corner, because the steps are worn 
into cracks and fissures, and as the guides 
(fellahs) are well acquainted with every step and 
turn of these stupendous marvels, they seize hold of 
the wanderer’s hands, and haul him up, nimbly 
pointing out to him every fissure. The traveller 
will do well torest himself when half way up, and 
supporting himself against the stone work, glance 
downwards on the immense plain of sand which 
forms the base of these wonderful structutes, and 
take a view of the horizon. On reaching the top 
there is a small cracked and corroded platform, 
of an irregular form, 32 feet square, the stones - 
of the apex having been thrown down, where: 
he will find cut out the names, initials, &c., 
of travellers from all quarters of the known 
globe. The view from this monstrous structure Is 
truly grand. Two regions are seen most dissimilar to 
each other. The fertile valley ofthe Nileextends as: 
far as the eye can scan, and round its borders is the 


LIBYAN DESERT. 


Verging to the west, and the Sphing appears 
almost diminutive. Beyond the mountains, on the 
eastward, the Nile spreads its radiance through the 
immense concave, and the wailing of the winds, 
as they sweep across the boundless desert, is 
mournful music. The explorations of scientific 
travellers have discovered no less than sixty-nine 
pyramids, which reach from Abowroash to Dashcor. 
The most probable origin of these colossal monn- 
ments is that they were a succession of royal 
mausoleums, and consequently must be considered 
as the most stupendous necropolis extant. The 
length of each monarch’s reign is indicated by 
the size of the structure, as, in all probability, 
upon his accession the foundation was laid,. and 
an addition made thereto yearly until his demise. 
Supposing this view of their construction to be 
correct, upwards of sixteen to seventeen hundred 
years must have been occupied in erecting them. 


THE DESCENT OF THE PYRAMID, 


Is not 80 fatiguing or dangerous as might be anti- 
cipated. The easiest mode is to leap down from 
step to step; but if the traveller is in the slightest 
degree nervous, he had better avail himself of the 
assistance ofthe Arab; guides. Rest will be found 
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not only agreeable but necessary, and such should 
be indulged in, in a recumbent position, in one of 
the cool recesses to be found at the base of the 
pyramid, a capital place to partake of a good, sub- 
stantial repast. The exertions attendant on this 
peregrination will, in all probability, provide a good 
appetite. After having appeased his hunger, the 
wanderer must, previous to attempting to explore 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE GREAT 

PYRAMID 
(Which was built by Cheops, but‘ls not solid), totaurn 
a deafear to the incessant clamour of the rapa- 
cious demands of the whole concourse of Arabs 
who may have collected themselves together at 
the entrance vociferating for alms (backshish). He 
must descend by the worn foot-holes, but great 
caution is necessary, because the stone is exceed- 
ingly slippery. The entrance is about 4 to 5 feet 
high, and from that point the descent begins. The 
passage (107 feet) leads to a subterraneous apart- 
ment, which is closed by a large piece of granite. 
The traveller must then mount a few steps, and 
he will find himself in the Great Gallery, from 
whence, proceeding along a horizontal passage, he 
reaches the 


QUEEN’S CHAMBER. 

The roof of which is composed of bloeks resting 
against each other in an angular form; the height 
of the front is nearly 20 feet. He will observe a 
niche in the eastern end—there the stones have been 
broken by the Arabs in search of treasure. 

Returning.to the great gailery is a narrow funnel- 
shaped passage, which is termed 


THE WELL. 
which leads down tothe chamber at the base of 
the fabric, and which it is presumed originally con- 
tained the body of the builder. The slope of the 
gallery is rather more than six feet wide. About 
160 feet up this avenue is a horizonta] passage, 
where formerly four granite portcullises, descending 
through grooves, prevented any persons from enter- 
ing, but now free ingress and egress are obtained to 
ithe principal apartment, which is called the king's 
chamber, and is constructed of red granite. The 


SARCOPHAGUS 
Is also of the same miterial, but the lid and contents 


‘have been removed. It is entirely plain, without 


any hieroglyphies, and rests upon an enormous dieck 
ofgranite, which some travellers suppose was placed 
there to mark the entrance to a deep vault benesth. 
The small holes in the-walls of the chamber were 
in all probability-constrnoted for ventilation. Ascend- 
ing @ narrow passage at the south-eastern corner 


of the great gallery is @ small -room, only 34 feet 


in height, in which was discovered the Cartouche, 


with the name of the founder inscribed upon it, 
viz., Suphis, similar to that discovered on the tablets 
in the desert of Mount Sinai. See Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth’s Work—Our Interest in the Great Pyramid— 
for a complete account of this structure, with care- 
ful measurements of every part. The author 
endeavours to make out that it is @ sacred standard 
of weights and measures, involving some primitive 
truths of religion. The 


SECOND PYRAMID, 
The-ascent of which ‘is much more dificult than 
the jirst, and ‘seldom attempted by travellers, is 
supposed 'to have ‘been erected by Cephrenes, and 
is-composed of much ruder materials. Ft is situated 
on very elevated ground, and appears much higher 
than the great pyramid, although fn all its dimen- 
sions it approximates closely to it. About 30 feet 
of its smooth slippery casing is still remaining, 
and consequently it is-a feat to ascend to the sum- 
mit, and it is truly wonderful with what agility an 
Arab will ascend and descend it. In its interior the 
sarcophagus ofits founder is sunk inthe floor. The 


THIRD PYRAMID 
is most beautifully built, although in size much less. 


‘than the others. It {s supposed to have been built by 


Mycerinus, whose wooden coffin plain and un- 
adorned is to he seen in the British Museum. The 
traveller must now bend his way back to Cairo, 
and make the necessary preparations for the con- 
tinuance of his river journey. It is most advisable 
to perform this trip in the Egyptian winter season, 
which is most delightful. It will be necessary to 
go down to 


BOULAC, 
Port of Cairo, from which it is two miles distant. 
It contains the Mosques of Sinanceyeh, a large 
edifice, and Abu-l-Ele, with its beautiful minarets. 
It is one mile long, and halfa mile broad. Popu- 
lation 20,000. Steamers to and from Alexandria. 
Houses dilapidated, streets narrow, roads dusty 
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landing place slimy stone steps, without railings, 
or lights (at night), extremely dangerous. Omnibus 
to and from Cairo. Boats up and down the 
Nile. View of the Pyramids, 21 miles distant. 
For ascent of the Nile, see page 38. 


Route IlI—Continued. 
CAIRO TO SUEZ. 
Distance, 90 miles, by rail, in 5 hours. 
‘The Stations are— 
‘KanKasB. 
RROBEKI. 
AWABED. 
AGEROOD. 
Suez. 


HINTS BEFORE LEAVING CalR0.—The traveller, 
if a smoker, will do well to purchase his pipes 
here, also a few Egyptian paper lanterns and 
fezzes (caps), both of which he will find extremely 
useful to him when in India. On arrival at the 
hotel order a bedroom, then proceed to office, 
learn the time of the departure of the train 
across the desert railway. If, however, the tra- 
veller has proceeded by the French packet, and 
arrived at Alexandria before the English mail, he 
can hasten on to Cairo, and there await its arrival, 
and leisurely visit the lions of that place und its 
vicinity. If disposed to cross the Desert by him- 
self, he can hire a guide and donkey, taking 
care to have a desert umbrella, which has curtains 
to it like those attached to a shower bath, which 
close quite round him, having two glasses fixed 
in them through which he can distinctly see every 
object as he travels along, which protects his sight 
from the glare of the sun, and screens himself from 
its scorching rays. One of Walter’s patent urinals 
will be found a great comfort to travellers. Thirst 
should be allayed by weak brandy, and soda water, or 
oranges, but no water ought to be drunk—indeed, it is 
advisable to avoid taking either tea or coffee—pale 
ale is by far more preferable. The traveller should 
not neglect to have his luncheon-case filled, and his 
flask full of brandy, as the stomach is here often at- 
tacked withcramps. The dew falls very heavily at 
night, which prevents the sand from flying about if 
the wind isnot high, and in the day time it isrequisite 
to tie a veil over the hat and nnéer the chin, so as to 
keep the sand out of the eyes, and protectthem from 
the glaring effect of the burning rays of the scorching 


sun. At night the body must be well muffled np and 
the loins kept warm. The Maud shawl, which the 
traveller has been advised to purchase, should be 
wrapped round him as the Orientals gird their 
shawls arouid them. As the train approaches 
Suez, the mail packet is seen at anchor off the bay, 
and perhaps on a remarkably clear day, Mount 
Sinai may be caught sight of In the background. 


DESERT JOURNEY.— The traveller must not 
imagine that the appearance of the desert is dis- 
agreeably uniform and monotonous, for such is far 
from being the case. The ridges of sand here 
assume a variety of shapes and forms, and the route 
is occasionally enlivened by a few short s‘unted 
shtnbs, growing at considerable distances from each 
other. Here and there may be seen the mausoleum 
of some great and rich Arab or Egyptian, who per- 
ished in this place when en route to Mecca to 
perform his pilgrimage; the skeletons of camels, 
who have died when crossing; a number of those 
useful animals (carrying baggage) walking quickly 
along in a line, via the old caravan track, and tied 
to each other by a cord which is passed from head to 
head, their burdens being slung across them in nets 
like donkey panniers. Now and thenare passed a 
troop of travelling Arabs, with their wives and 
domestics, on donkeys and camels, armed to the 
teeth. If this part of the journey is traversed on a 
moonlight night, the howling of jackalls and laugh- 
ing of hyenas may be heard in the distance, and 
occasionally they cross the travellers’ path at a 
desperate pace when in pursuit of prey. The Pacha 
of Egypt’s Palace is situated at some distance from 
(but opposite to) the Central station, and when that 
Prince is residing there several leash of greyhounds 
may frequently be seen out in the morning exercising 
with their keepers ; sometimes the homeward-bound 
trains are met coming across, and close at hand 
stands ‘‘ The Desert Tree,” an acacia, 18 inches in 
diameter, with thick bushy large round-topped 
stem, 10 feet long. Close at hand is the track 
where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, and a few 
miles further is the boundary between Africa and 
Arabia, much visited by travellers. We then enter 


SUEZ.— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Population, less than 8,000. 


Horexis.—The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s ; good. _Wood’s (late Shepheard’s). 


ROUTE 8.—8UEZ—SUEZ CANAL. 


Sreamers.—The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s Steamers (G. West, Esq., Agent and Consul) 
sail, outward-bound, every Sunday at 6 p.m., with 
the Bombay mails; every other Sunday with those 
for Galle. Madras, Calcutta, and China; every 4th 
Sunday with those for Australia. Homeward-bound 
mails leave every Saturday. The P. and O. Mauri- 
tius mail has been given up. Twelve of the com- 
pany’s steamers run on the lines from Suez to Bom- 
bay and Bombay to China, and six between Suez 
and Calcutta. This run is made without change, 
but a transfer to other steamers is made at Galle 
by passengers to India or Australia. Railway to 
Cairo and Alexandria, see page 21. 

A STEAM TUG conveys passengers to the mail 
packets in the offing. Fare, 2s., or 10 piastres, each 
traveller: but this amount is included in the pas- 
sage money charged through to passengers by the 
Transit Company. 

Telegraph to Cairo, Alexandria, London, &c. 

Barrisa Consut AND BANKER, G. West, Esq. 

Oxgsscrs oF Norice.—Small Battery, Bazaar, 
Ice House of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, English Cemetery, Custom House, Gate 
Centering from the desert), Landing Place, Mosque, 
Hospital for Pilgrims built by the Pacha, Native 
Coffee Shops. 


Docks and slips are in progress for the use of the 
Pacha. At present large ships anchor in the Roads, 
at some distance. A Dry Dock was opened, 1867, 
The Victoria Hospital isin progress. This is the 
station for a division of the Government transports 
intended to run to Bombay, in connection with the 
other division from England to Alexandria. There 
are now many well-bailt houses belonging to mer- 
chants and the agents of the different companies 
settled here—such as the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, the Messagéries Impériales, Royal Navi- 
gation, French Imperial Marine, Medjidieh Com- 
pany, carrying mails and trading to the Red and 
Arabian Seas, and other parts. 


SUEZ CANAL. 


This great work was ‘rst projected by Baron 
Lesseps, who held a diplomatic post in the country. 
in 1854, when he first opened the scheme to the late 
Viceroy, Mehemet Said. A firman having been 
obtained from the Sultan and a concession granted 
by the Pacha, 1856, the works were commenced in 
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1859, by a company constituted in France, where 
the principal part of the capital was subscribed in 
500/r. shares. The Pacha took a large number 
and allowed the employment of native labour. 
Many English engineers, following the opinion of 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, who was sent out by Lord 
Palmerston to report, laugh at the scheme as com- 
mercially unsound, on the ground of the impossi- 
bility of keeping open an accessible shipping port at 
the Mediterranean end; but this opinion fs ascribed 
by Frenchmen to the “jaalousy of England ”—a 
Jealousy which they have done their best to stimu- 
late by dwelling on the political superiority which 
the project is to give to their own country. On the 
death of Mehemet Pacha, the permission of the 
Company to hold any territory in Egypt, one of 
their great objects, was formally withdrawn by the 
Sultan ; and, after much dispute, a money compen. 
sation of 34 millions sterling was made to them by 
the present Viceroy in 1864, in consequence of an 
award pronounced by the Emperor Napoleon, to 
whom the matter was referred for arbitration. 


Acomplete model of the work was exhibited in the 
Egyptian Temple at the French Exposition of 1867, 
and an account of it was given in the Illustratea Lon- 
don News, 5th Oct., 1867. The Isthmus, at its nar- 
rowest part, where traversed by the Ship Canal, is 
72 miles wide, by astraight line from Pelousa in the 
Mediterrsnean, to Suez in the Red Sea, and is every 
way suitable for the purpose, as being the natural 
basin of the district, towards which the land 
adjoining on both the African and Asiatic sides 
gradually slopes. The level of the two seas is 
nearly the same, the Red Sea being only six inches 
higher at a mean level than the Mediterranean. 
The canal diverges from the straight line so 8 to 
make the total length about 120 miles. It begins at 


Port Said, 18 miles west of Pelousa, 140 miles 
from Alexandria; a modern town named after the 
late Viceroy, containing 10,000 inhabitants, laid out 
in regular streets,and standing on a platform made 
by stuff excavated from tke canal. Jt has a quay 
and basin, and dry dock 440ft. long for shipping, 
outside which, is the intended port or roadstead. 
This will lle between two breakwaters or moles run- 
ning out from the land, the western one 10 000ft. 
long, the eastern 5,000ft. The western one slopes 
towards the eastern,so much so, that while thelr 
shore ends are 4,600ft. apart, the sea ends are on'y 
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2,300ft. They are 17ft wide at the top, and are 
composed of blocks of artificial concrete of sand, 
mud, clay, lime (from ‘Theil, near Marseilles, in 
proportion of 1 to 44 of sand), and salt water. 
Each block is made on the spot, in a mould, and 
weighs about 20 tons. It is allowed to stand about 
three months to dry before being deposited in its 
place. The port is to have a uniform depth of 30ft. 
This is done by steam dredges, consuming about 
1,000 tons of coal per week. 

_ From Port Said the canal passes the lagune of 
Menzaleh a narrow lake of shallow water following 
the coast for 25 miles and only separated from the 
sea by a narrow strip of beach. It is the site of old 
corn fields, once fertilised by the Tanitic branch of 
the Nile, and now desolate, but perhaps capable of 
reclamation again. Passing across this lacune, it 
cuts through a strip of sand 4 miles wide, and 
about 4ft. above sea level, separating the Menzaleh 
lagune from that of Ballah, which is 14 miles wide, 
and is penetrated by the canal for that distance. 
Then comes the plateau of £1 Guisr, the highest 
ground in the Isthmus, through which the canal is 
taken 94 miles, by a cutting 55ft. deep at the most, 

“to the plain of Lake Timsah (or Crocodile Lake), 
which, in one part, is 19ft. below sea level. On the 
North edge of this stands 

Ismaiiia, a sort of half-way town between the 
two seas, 56 miles from Port Said—68 miles from 
Snez ; named after the present Viceroy, and form- 
ing the central depdt of the company’s works. 
Here the Sweet or Fresh Water Canal from Moés 
falls in. 

Leaving this, the Ship Canal will cross the 
plateau of Serapeum 9 miles long, aud 46 feet above 
seas; south of which are the two shallow Lakes of 
Amer, separated by a narrow strip of sand. The 
‘route of the Main Canal across Lakes Timsah and 
Amer, is in progress. 

Beyond, is the stony plateau of Chalouf, 26 feet 
above sea level, which slopes down towards Suez, 
by a plain only 6} feet above sea level. Crossing 
this, in the direction of an ancient canal we reach 
the lagune of 

Suoz and the shallow inlet by which it joins the 
Red Sea. 

Total length (when completed) about 100 
miles, of which 37 miles are embanked; the rest. 
being at or below sea level. Width of water: 
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level where embanked 828 feet: ina entting 
190 feet; width at bottom, 72 feet; depth, 26} 
feet. The Ship Canal which is to have these di- 
mensions is unfinished ; but a communication of 
one sort is now open, by what is called the Sweet 
or Fresh Water Canal; the first work undertaken 
by the company. It starts from Moés (population, 
30,000), or Zagazigh, the ancient Bubaséis, on the 
E. branch of the Nile Delta and runs past Abas- 
sich—where a teeder from Boulak lower down the 
Nile, 44 miles long, joins—to Ras-el-Wady and 
Lake Timsah; by which means provisions and 
materials are conveyed to the central depét ut 
Ismailia. Hence the Fresh Water Canal runs east- 
ward parallel to the intended line of the Ship Canal 
to Suez; while a northern branch—50 feet wide, 
4 feet deep— follows that line to Port Said. 

The Fresh Water Canal is 60 miles long, 20 to 50 
feet wide, and 7 to 8 feet deep. At first the work 
was done by the forced labour of fellahs, who 
scooped the sand, mud, and cley, in the line-of the 
cutting and carried it off in baskets. Their labour 
is now greatly superseded by steam and dredging 
machines. The excavation is comparatively easy, 
as there is no stone along the line except at 
Chalouf. 

It is announced that it will be open for large 
craft by Oetober, 1868. A small vessel, the first 
one of the kind, went from Ismailia to Suez, laden 
with coal, 15th August, 1865. Coal was shipped 
right through for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, in 1867. Arrangementa are made for 
sending parcels through. 

The 500 Jr. shares of the Company were quoted 
at 430 /r. a little while ago. Charges—For Coal» 
21 /rs. per French ton of 1,000 kilos.; for merchan- 
dise, 25 fr. per ton. 

The Egyptian Government intend to carry the 
Railway from Suez along the African shore of the 
Red Sea, to apoint near Cape Guardefui, thence the 
steamers will proceed to Aden, by which five days 
will be saved, and the dangers of the Red Sea 
avoided. 

OBJECTS IN THB ‘VictnirY, viz.: Well of Moses, 
near the point (now dry land) where the Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea. Mounts Sinai (the visitors 
to the convent of St. Catherine are at this spot 
drawn up in a basket) and Horeb, called Djebel 
Mousa, or Moses’ Mountain; both about 100 miles 
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distant. You must gol0 or 12 hours’ journey to be 
able to get at sight of them. 


’ Hints.—On arrival proceed to hotel; select bed- 
room, take a bath, and retire to rest until the 
refreshment is ready. Table d’Hdte at 9 a.m., 
2 and 6 p.m., and always about a quarter of an hour 
efter the arrival of the trains from Cairo. Make 
inquiries at the Railway Office if anything has to be 
paid for overweight of luggage (for if the traveller 
does not make these inquiries himself, he will not 
receive any notice from the Company, and then his 
basgage will not be transferred to the Indlan 
packet). If proceeding to Bombay, &c., he must 
make inquiries at the hotel as to the time the pur- 
ser of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
‘vessel has appointed to allot accommodation to the 
passengers going to that Presidency, at which period 
he must attend in the withdrawing room of the 
hotel, and pay the whole amount of his passage 
money in sovereigns, which are received at Rupees 10 
each; and here it must be most distinctly under- 
stood that sovereigns only will be taken—bank 
notes or circular notes will positively be declined. 


The Town of Suez is built on a low, sandy tract of 
land. The heat in the day is oppressive, and the 
glare of the sun very injurious to the sight. The 
absence of all appearance of verdure presents one 
of the most desulate scenes conceivable. The tra- 
veller should use spectacles and an umbrella, to 
guard against a coup de soleil, or stroke of the sun, 
aad wrap himself up in the evening to avoid catch- 
ing cold from the heavy dew that falls at night. 
On no account should water be drunk at this place, 
for it is absolutely salt. Tea and coffee ought to be 
avoided, as they taste of the saline matter. Beauti- 
ful oranges are genera'ly to be obtained here, and 
the traveller will act wisely to procure a stock of 
them for his Indian voyage. We then proceed by 
steamer. 

Sea VorYAGE by the Rep SEA, the Bahr Malak or 
Salt Sea of the Arabs, 8 days.—The thermometer 
in July ranges from 91° to 97°; and the heat is 
so that travellers, either climatised cr unclimatised, 
should not attempt to cross it except from Novem- 
berto March. The steamer proceeds for about 18 
hours a distance of 150 miles down the Gulf of Suez 
(with ridges of table land about 3,000 feet high on 
both sides) which joins the Gulf of Akaba, on the 
Arabian sid>, where both join the Red Sca, at an 
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angle inclosing the Mount Sinai region. The 
Akaba Gulf runs up to Petreea. The Red Sea 
forms one of the western boundaries of Asia, and 
is supposed to have derived its name either from 
the quantity of red coral found in it, or from Edom 
(which signifies red) which was on its eastern 
shore. It is remarkable for the number and size of 
its coral reefs, which are usually 20 to 30 feet 
above the surface and are plainly seen growing 
down in the clear water below. Its length 
is 1,280 miles, breadth 200 miles, depth 490 feet 
and its contents are estimated at 800,000 cubic 
miles. But although English steam packets are 
now constantly passing and repassing, scarcely any 
accurate knowledge is possessed of its physica, 
geography. 

Two remarkable rocks, called the Two Brothers, 
are passed in 36 hours. On the Western or Egyptian 
(or Turkish) side of the Red Sea is KossErR (p. 48) , 
the nearest point for the Nile and Thebes across 
the desert, and one of the points chosen for a 
Telegraph station. Further down is 

BERENICE, opposite the F rst Cataract. On the 
Arabian side stands D’Jeddah and Yembo, the fort 
for Mzpina where the Prophet died, about 100 miles 
inland. About 15° lat. on the West side is 


MassowaH a coral island, in the mouth of 
Annesley Bay ; ‘at the bottom of which, 60 miles 
from Massowah is Zoulla (ancient Adults), the base 
of the Abyssinian Expedition, which landed here 
from Bombay, October, 1867, for the purpose of 
rescuing Captain Cameron, and other captives from 
the hands of King Theodore, which was accom- 
plished in May, 1868. Two Piers, &c., have been 
erected. Acrosg the strip of plain, 15 miles wide, 
belonging to Egypt, are the Abyssinian mountains, 
8,000 to 10,000 feet high, which were penetrated 
by the first division of the army, through the newly 
discovered pass, of Kormayloo, leading up to 
Senafé, 50 miles d'stant on a healthy table land. 
This was occupied by the troops, December, 1867. 
Magdala is 400 miles further. 

Soon after leaving the Torches you see at times 
Daedalus Light ; the volcanic Island of Jibel Teer 
(birds) or Dokhan (Sinope), very seldom seen in 
eruption, but ascended by Mejor Leveson, 1867— 
Aboo Eyle, two guano islaunds—the Tebayer—Jih 1 
Luzur—and about twelve hours before reaching 
Perim te pre-t-and litv‘le Hf rrish, vhere the 
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Peninsular and Oriental boat Alma was wrecked. ; and pale ale to assuage the burning thirst which all 
Scarcely any vessels are seen except a few Arabian | travellers experience, whether they traverse it foz 
or Egyptian boats, conveying pilgrims to Mxcca j the first or sixth time. During this part of the 
(population 30,000), abuuat 8 days’ journey inland, | journey the traveller will derive much benefit from 
the resort of all piously disposed Mahometans, as | his stock of oranges, should he have provided him- 
the birthplace of their prophet Mahomet, who was | Self with euch at Suez, as recommended. An 
driven from that city to Medina in a.p. 622. | aperient draught, if taken occasionally at this time, 
Hence that epoch is called the Hegira (Flight) flight | Will tend to prevent an attack of fever. Sometimes, 
of the Mahometan era, from which their dates are | the weather is boisterous and the wind blows terri- 
reckoned. Then Mocua, famed for its coffee, and | fically. Small vessels cast upon either the African 
Perim, in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandel (Babu | OT Arabian shores are mercilessly plundered, and 
*Imandab, Gate of Tears, most probably so called | the passengers led into slavery. In 1559 the Penin- 
from the number of vessels wrecked in passing | 8Ular and Oriental Company lost two vessels about 
through it in the earlier times of navigation); | here. The Alma was wrecked eff Mooshedjerah ; 
which is much hemmed in by projections of land, | 09d the Northam stranded on the Shaah Baryer, 
closed in on both sides by barren rugged rocks, | >Ut the mail agent and purser reached Souakin (105 


the distance across being only about three miles, | ™iles, in an open boat), lat. 20° 64! N., long.37° 25, 
about 10 miles off the main land, 5 miles E. of the 


shoal where the East India Company's sloop of 
war, Nautilus, was wrecked in 1833, and 10 miles 
off the Gutta-el-Bunna, on which the Emew ran 
ashore in 1857. Lights are wanted on this coast. 
Leaving Perim the steamer, turning east-north- 
east passes a series of precipitous and dangerous 
headlands along the south coast of Arabia Felix. 


ADEN (Adan). 

An English settlement, and the Gibraltar of the 
East, lat. 12° 47’ N., long. 40° 9’ E., on a barren 
and rocky peninsula, hemmed in by hills and 
enclosed in the crater of an extinct volcano and 
situated on the east end thereof, connected with 
tne mainland by a seven-arched causeway. The 
harbour is hid behind the rock near the barracks. 

Water is often very scarce, as it seldom rains 
oftener than once in three years, but old Tanks 
are now being repaired to remedy this incon- 
venience. They are of solid masonry, looking like 
forts, built many centuries ago, but were graduallY 
filled up with rubbish and lost sight of till lately, 
They hold enough for two or three years consumpe 
tion; the water heing carried to the town by don- 
keys and camels. The only green spots round Aden 
are near the tanks; elsewhere, neither tree nor 
blade of grass is visible. But the soil being volcanic 
has all the elements of fruitfulness, provided irri- 
gation can be supplied to it. There is one of Dr. 
Normandy’s condensing apparatus, near the Sport, 
erected by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
agent. They are alsoi-n use-on board. 


ISLAND OF PERIM. 
Five miles frem the Arabian, and 9 miles from 
the African coast. It stands 345 feet above sea, 
has a lighthouse, and is 1$ mile long. It has an 
excellent harbour, well sheltered; and 40 ahips of the 
line could anchor safely 100 yards from the shore. 
Sir David Baird captured it in 1798. The East India 
Company formed agarrisou herein 1857. It belongs 
to Turkey, and therefore, France has made a con- 
siderable stir about its occupation by the English, 
as it is a most important station, absolutely com- 
manding the entrance of this sea. A few ships 
of war stationed here could at any time close the 
passage—which in case of war would be done, as 
should the Isthmus of Suez be opened, this sea will 
become the commercial route be:iween Europe 
and Asia, Thetemporary arsenal, fortifications, and 
store warehouses have been removed, and nothing, 
now remains except a walled light-house. It is 
barren, but supplies, &c., can be ubtained from. 
Aden. 


This portion of the Overland Route is by far 
the most trying to most constitutions. Although 
double awnings are placed over the decks, still the’ 

ays of the sun penetrate, and render the atmo-' 
sp.ere, whilst sitting on deck from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
almost unbearable. This is one of the principal 
causes why Eurvpean troops were not sent overland 
at the first outbreak of the Indian rebeliion in 1857, 
Rarely is there a breath of wind; the body becomes 
heated, and recourse is had to drinking soda water 
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PousticaL RESIDENT. — Lijeut.-Colone Mere- 
wether, C.B. 

Haasbour MastseR.—Tom Watson, Esq,, who is 
also: Conservator and Snrveyor of the Port. 

Poar OrriceE on.the heach. 

Populatian, .20,000, chiefly natives, tall, yellow- 
hajred.and savage looking. Thermometer averages 
85° in July; climate not insalubrions. 

ComMMERCE.~~A considerable trade is carried on 
with the interior of Arabia, by meansof asses and 
camels. 

CoaLine Derét.—Steamers take about twelve 
hours coaling. 

SAILING Vg988L8 arrive with coal from England, 
and then proceed to India or Australia seeking 
freight. 

Hore..—The Prince of Wales, a clean, and com- 
modious establishment. 

Horses.—Rupees 2 per diem.. 

CaRRIAGES.—Rupees 5 per diem (very scarce). 

Boat Hire.—Rupeo 3 or 6d. each person, for 
landing and returning to vessel; the native boatmen 
are arrant knaves. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers 
(W. H. Davies, Esq., Agent) arrive here outward 
bound with the Bombay mails every Satur- 
day ; with mails for Galle, Calcutta, and China, 
every other Saturday; for Australia every 4th 
Saturday. Homeward bound mails from Bombay 
arrive every Saturday. 


Historica, Events.—In 1837 the Sultan of 
Lahege held it, and plundered a British vessel from 
Madras, which was cast ashore. The Indian 
Government took up the matter, and in 1839 
captured it, and made that marauder pay hand- 
somely for his baseness. In 1858, the Sultan of 
Adhiee (20 miles from it) stopped the supplies of the 
setilement, and the British commandant attacked 
and routed him. 


OnsxEctTs or Norice.—The peculiar eonical. Hills 

of barren blueish colour quartz rock, of which this 
_.place is composed, certainly indicate that they are 
of volcanic origin. The Turkish Wall, where the 
camp of the British force is situated, lies about 
four miles in the interlor, the side to which, 
from the beach, is unsheltered, and completely 
exposed to the burning rays of the scorching 
. gun; to visit which the traveller should not expose 
himself, unless he proceeds in a covered gig or 
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carriage of some kind, for to atéemn pt to gallop alesc 
that road is dangerous, and likely to bring:on fever, 
or produce a coup desoleil. The curious manner 
in which the houses.are constructed aad: built in the 


-sand, is worthy of notice, all being made of bambose. 


The Hotel is decidedly the best building here; itis 
situated at the edge of the beach, erected upon 
a kind of terrace, and consists of one immense 
ground floor, having a well protected verandah en- 
tirely round it. ‘Fhe accommodation it affords is 
excellent. The apartments consist of a public dining, 
with drawing and billiard rooms, as well as several 
private, bed, and sitting rooms for ladies and gentie- 
men, and a long bed room containing about 
twenty beds. The signal post is situated at the top 
of one of the highest conical peaks, called Signal Hill. 


The Bazaar at the Camp behind the rocks, is an 
object of interest. Sheep with the fat tail /some- 
times welghing 10ibs.) are seen here; they are found 
in Turkistan, Afghenistan, and other parts. The 
flavour of this animal is as good as that of any 
English mutton. 

Ospsects IN THE VicINITY.—There is hardly 
anything worthy of note in the suburbs except the 


‘Monument to the lst Bombay Fusiliers who fell 


at the capture of Aden. The Arabian land is 
seen opposite, lying quite low and even to the 
water’s edge; but, it is unsafe fer Europeans to 
attemot to land there, for many instances have 
happened of British officers going on shooting 
excursions to that inhospitable shore, and being 
obliged to make their escape promptly from attacks 
of the Arabs, who frequently attempt irruptions into 
the camp, although they will bring their produce, 
such as fruit, rice, mutton, and coffee for sale over to 
Aden, from the Arabian shore. 

A Telegraph Cable down the Red-Sea from Suez 
to Aden was extended to Kooria Mooria, Ras al Had, 
‘Muscat, and Kurrachee, bat failed throngh the 
difficulties of the coral bottom. 

Hinre.~Previeus to quitting the steamer, ‘the 
traveller should inquire the exaet time of the 
packet's departure. Twelve hours are generally 
allowed for coaling; a gun is fired,and the vessel 
steams away. A number of Arab boats ply about 
the steamers, on their arrival in the offing, (fare 
-each person, Rupee } or 6d.); they are manned. by 
‘two and sometimes four wild looking and cunning 
descendants of Ishmael, who make their (rai) bar 
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@ash along at an astonishing rate. The traveller will 
be amused with the various articles of Indian and 
Chinese workmanship which are exposed for sale 
in the store at the extremity of the hotel, 
which iskept by a Parsee {(a Gueber, or fire wor- 
shipper), the original religion of the Persians. 
He. must not pay above a fourth part of the price 
asked for anything at Aden. The homewara- 
bound traveller who intenas to return through 
France, Italy, or Germany should make arrange- 
ments for the conveyance of the heavy portion of 
his lugzage direct to Southampton. 


BRANCH ROUTE ITT a. 


Ascent of the Nile by Boat. 


This journey may be commenced in the regular 
way from Cairo; but though the portion of the 
river between Alexandria and Cairo is now in a 
great measure superseded by the rail, yet we think 
tt desirable to begin our sketch at Alexandria, as 
weare thus enabled to give a description of the 
Nile and its Delta uncer one general view. In draw- 
ing it up, the works of Bartlett, Lane, Wilkinson, 
etc., have been consulted. Lady Duff Gordon’s 
Letters from Egypt may also be read with advantage. 

Tue TaBLe Surppligs oN BoaRD THE NILE 
SteameRs:—On board the steamers, passengers 
are supplied with the following meals, according to 
the time of departure, viz :—breakfast, at 9 a.m., 
eonsiating of tea, coffee and milk, ham, tongue, 
eutlets, eggs, omelet, &c., &c.; luuch, at 1 p.m., 
consisting of English cheese, butter, biscuits, and 
fruit ia season; dinner, at 4 p.m., consisting of 
good hot joints (reasted); boiled ham and tongue, 
vegetables, tarts, cheese, dessert, and coffee after 
dinner; tea, at 8 p.m., with milk, biscuits, fresh 
butter, &c. 


Alexandria to Atfeh, 48 miles—by canal steamer; 
Bahmanieh to Caffer-el-Eish,7 miles—by steamer; 
Salawin to Werdan, 64 miles—by steamer ; El- 
Guttah to Benha, 22 miles—by steamer; Burrage 
to Shoubra, 8 miles—by railway; Boulac to Catro,3 
milee—by omnibus; Cairo to Rhoda Isle, 2miles— 
by boat; Gizeh (Ferry) to Pyramids, 8 miles—by 
boat and donkey; Benisouefto Fyoum, 45 miles— 
donkey ; by Biahmoo to Birket-el-Keroun, 8 miles 
—by donkey; Bibbeh to Jebele Tayer,65 miles—by 
keagia boat; Minieh to Beyadieh, 83 mi'es—by 


BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


kangia boat; Shelkh Abadeh to Jebel Abulfeda, 38 
miles—by kangia bo it; Manfalootto Siout, 13 miles 
—by kangia boat; Girgeh to Kasre Sayd, 63 miles— 
by kangia boat; Dendera to the Ferry, 4 miles— 
by kangia boat; Ferry to Keneh, 2 miles -— by 
donkey; Keneh to Thebes, 30 miles—by boat and 
donkey; Karnak to Luxor, 4 miles—by donkey ; 
Luxor to Gornou Tombs, 2 miles—by donkey ; 
Hermonthis to Esneh, 15 miles--by kangia; El 
Kab to Edfou, 18 miles—kangia; Hagar Silsilis to 
Redesich, 15 miles—by kangia; Jebel Silsileh to 
Koomombro, 15 miles—by kangla; Isle of Ele- 
phanta to Cataract, 3 miles—- by kangia; first 
Cataract to Assouan, 8 miles—kangia; Philo Isle to 
Bigge Isle, 2 miles—by boat; 1 Kalabshen to Wadee 
Halfeh, 12 miles—by kangia; second Cataract to 
Abusimbal, 10 miles— by kangia. 


PLACES ON THE BANKS OF THE 
NILE. 
ON THS EASTERN BANK. 
Mehallet, Shoubra, Boulac, Cairo, Isle of Rhoda, 


Toura, Mitrahenny, Sharouna, Nezlet 6 Sheikh H. s- 
san, Souadi, Ben! Hassan, Beyadieh, Sheikh Abadeh 


(ancient Antinopolis), El Kossayr, J ebel Abu'feda, 
Maabdeh, Gowel Kebir, Sheikh Hereedi, Ekhnaim, 
Kasr e Seyd, Keneh, Koft, Koos, Karnak, Luxor, 
Gornou, Tombs of El Kab, Redesieh, Jebel Silsileh, 
Koomombro, Assouan (ancient Syene), Isle of 
Sehayl, Isle of Bigge. 
ON THE WESTERN BANE. 

Rosetta, Atfeh, Rahmonieh, Caffer-el-Eish, Sala- 
min, Werdan, El Guttah, Benha, Burrage, The Ferry 


(Gizeh), Pyramids, Abousa, Sakkara. Pyramid of 


Howara, Benisouef, Fyoum, Biahmoo, Birket-el- 
Keroun, Bibbeh, Feshn, Melatieh, Abu Girgeh, J ebel 
e Tayr, Semalad, Minieh, Eshmumen, Melavi, Man- 
faloot, Siout, Abontijl, Gowel Garbieh, Tahtah, Itfou, 
Souihaj, Girgeh, El Kirbeh, Samboud, Farshit, 
Haou!, Dendera, Ballas, Nejudeh, Thebes, Erment 
E’Dayr, Hermonthis, Esneh, Hagar Silsilis, Ele- 
phantine Island, First Cataract, Philo Island, El 
Kalabshen, Wadee Halfeh, Second Cataract, Abu- 
gimbal. 

The traveller leaves Alexandria in a comfortable 
barge, towed by a small steamer, on 


THE MAHMOODIE CANAL. 
Which was cut in 1819, by order of Mehemet All, 
at a. loss of upwards of 85,000 men during the seven 
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months in which it was finished by 150,000 people. | approaching the river. Great caution is impera~ 


It is 70 miles in length, 90 feet wide, 18 feet deep; 
and with only one lock. Its banks are for a long 
distance picturesquely ornamented with shrubberies 
and beautiful flower gardens; they then become 
uniformly dull, and only enlivened by a distant view 
of the ancient Canopus, now called Aboukir Bay, 
the scene of the battle of the Nile, won by Nelson, 
1798, and close to the battle-field of the gallant 
Abercrombie (1801), the continual passing up and 
down of boats laden with rice, cotton, corn, &., and 


the slow moving Djerm, as far as a populous village 
called 


ATFEH, 
Where the canal joins the River Nile. 
Consular Agent, A. Ciani, Esq. 

The traveller now changes into a tolerably com- 
fortable steamer; but great precautions are necessary 
nct to expose himself to the scorching rays of the 
sun without being protected witb an umbrella,which 
he should(previous to his departure from England), 
have covered with white calico. He will constantly 
be assailed with the worst of the Egyptian plagues, 
flies, for which there is no remedy, unless, indeed, 
the traveller be a confirmed smoker—then he will 
escape much of the annoyances incident from their 
incursions. The scenery on the Lower Nile is 
monotonous butinteresting. Villages, constructed 
of mud huts, picturesquely shrouded in palm trees, 
line the banks, white minarets, crowds of Fellahs, 
(“peasants”) the distant green valley, yellow desert, 
sandy shoals, pelicans, tlights of pigeons and wild 
fowl, the light boats, with their motley, gay-colourea 
groups, and rafts of living beings, These are earthen 
pot rafts (consisting of a siight stick frame-work 
buoyed up on those utensils), well laden with coarse 
earthenware. Then the native cafés in the shady 
groves, groups of asses, camels, buffaloes, the 
everlasting sakias, or irrigating water-wheels, the 
eternal babbling of the Fellahs, the beating of the dur. 
bukka, or Egyptian drums all this, seen under a 
most brilliant and clear sky, tends much to alieviat 
the dulness of a noon-day trip. 


The sudden gusts or squalls on the Nile, which 
nearly half submerge the boat in the river on the 
Jeeward side, are very alarming to travellers at 
first, as they are not preceded by any flying clouds; 
but{in the direction of the desert columns of sand 


British 


May be seen traversing that arid space, and 


tive, if the traveller happens to have embarked 
in ‘‘a light and gracefal kangia,” and care should 
be taken that the rope by which the huge sails are 
fastened to the side should be always kept loose, in 
one of the boatmen’s hands, so that he can “let ¢ 
go"’ immediately the squall becomes in the slightest 
degree boisterous. 


The secret of the head of the Nile and of its 
periodical overflow has been discovered within the 
last few years by English explorers — especially 
Captains Burton, Grant, Speke, and Sir S. Boke, 
The Jast named was the first to ascend the Whi 
Nile, 1863-4, from Khartoum in Egypt (where the 
Blue and White Nile join), up to the two Jakes on 
the equator, called Albert Nyanza and Victoria 
Nyanza, a distance of above 1,000 miles, described 
in Baker’s first work. These are the head sources 
of the stream, as far as actual search his deen 
made; but Dr. Beke and otters say that the real 
head fs even still further off in a haif-known lake 
Tanganyika,which is only afew hundred milestrom 
Lake Nyassa, the one discovered in his prog'ess up 
the Zam beal, by Dr. Livingstone, who wasre porte: ta 
have been killed near it. There is a ten months’ 
rain at the equator. Roundthe Albertand Victoria 
Nyanza, which are the reservoirs for keeping the 
main stream or White Nile ir regular supply all the 
year. But the periodical overflow, or from July to 
September apjears to be caused by the torrents 
which come down from the soutn-west slopes of the 
Abyssinian mountains, 13,000 to 14,000 feet high, 
and from the second head or Blue Nile, whic 
pours into the White Nile at Khartoum.—See §!- 
5. Baker’s Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 1867. Tre 
inundation begins suddenly, converting a xo.cre 
sandy canal into a roaring stream 500 yards wice, 
15 to 20 feet deep. In lower Egypt the river 
rises daily four inches until the close of September’ 
when it declines at nearly the same rate fur & 
similar period. 


In order to counteract the effect of the inundatio, 
the towns, the traveller will not fail te observe. ace 
built upon sites which preclude the possibility of 
their being swept away, except in cases where the 
rise is unprecedented/y great. These overfluwings 
produce immense fertility, yet it is a fact that 
the stalks of the barley never exceed 20 inches 
in length, each root producing 15 stems, six rows 


‘0 


of grain in each, averaging about 10 grains 
each. When rubbed ont it is poor, husky 
and tin. As the waters subside the land is 
covered “with a thick mud composed of argillaceous 
earth and carbonate of lime, which manures the 
ground, and is formed by the Egyptians into bricks 
and pottery ware. We now pass near the sites of 
the ancient and important settlements of the Greek 
traders, Aucratisand Sais, in whose hands the greater 
part of the Egyptian trade in the Mediterranean was 
concentrated. The wretched mud-hutted villages all 
along the banks of this river produce a sad sameness. 
The stream flows iown with great rapidity, and at the 
angies of its banks great exertion is necessary to tow 
the light kangias aguinstit; as when a north wind 
blowsa tremendous swellgets up. The greatest beauty 
inthe Egyptian landscape is the magnificent palm 
groves. ‘The peculiar and efficient manner in which 
the soil is irrigated is worthy of the traveller’s notice. 
‘he Egyptian “sinks a pit in a bank, into which 
the water flows; it is then raised for this purpose to 
the surface, by means of a broad whieel, turned by a 
buffalo. All around this wheel is a band with 
numerous earthen jars attached to it, which dip into 
and bring up the water, as it isturned round, and 
emptying their contents into a channel which runs 
into trenches through the soil.” 

The water of this river is muddy [the natives use 
a paste made of almonds, with which they rub the 
insides of the jars when filled; this purifies 
the water rapidiy], its appearance disagreeable, 
taste insipid, but warm; and although, at first, 
the traveller experiences a distaste for the far- 
famed ‘‘ Sweet Waters of the Nile,”’ still, in a short 
time he will consider it a most delicious beverage, 
and when imbibing it out of the porous clay jars 
called-Gollehs (the best of which are obtained from 
Keneh, in Upper Egypt), care must be taken that he 
does not outstep the bounds of prudence, and drink 
too rauch, which is highly injurious to health. The 
traveller, as soon as he passes the 


DELTA... 
At which point the Damietta’ branch of the river 
unites to that of Rosetta, glides along the spot 


where the 

BURRAGE 
(As the place for damming up the waters: of the 
river is termed) is situated, and at which place the 
present Pacha of Egyptis now'erecting.a town called 


BRADSHAW 'S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


THE CITADEL OF SAID. ! 
And also a railway to connect the “‘ burrage’’ wit 
the main line, a distance of about six miles, 
here it is that the traveller first catches:a gimp 
of the Pyramids, 40 miles below Cairo and 58 from 
this spot (see p. 25). They appear far across th 
Desert in the weet, and seem quite as large 
‘when viewed from Cairo. Here masses cf desert 
sind are sven in the river which, if looked at 
through a magnifier, appear like disintegrated. 
granite; it is of a yellowish smoke colour, and -of # 
pointed angular cubical form. Now the banks be- 
come studded with groups of trees. amongst whtich 
is seen the golden flowers of the acacia fistula, which 
closely resembles those of the /aburnum, only that 
they are six times larger; thence passing on to 
Shoubra, by the beautiful garden Island of Rhoda, 
most picturesquely ornamented with groups of the 
Egyptian weeping willow, a superb tree, there isa 
good view of the Pacha’s Villa which is united to 
the capital by a beautiful dense avenue of trees. 


We soon reach the lively port of 


BOULAC, 

120 miles from the port of Afteh. The land- 
ing place here consists of a long flight of stone steps 
without any rails, and is exceedingly dangerous, 
owing to its slippery and slimy state; indeed, many 
have been the fatal accidents that have occurred to | 
Indian travellers, in consequence of the neglect to 
provide railings, and sufficient light at night to 
enable them distinctly to discern the stone ateps, 
which are at times completely covered with slimy 
green moss, or weed; and it is much to be regretted 
that the attention of his Highness the Pacha has not 
been directed to this serious inconvenience. If the 
traveller intend sojourning in Egypt to visit all its 
lions, he must, on his arrival at this port, see that his 
baggage is safely landed, and placed upon a camel, 
after which he should mount a donkey, and proceed 
to pay a visit to Hassaneen Effendl, the head of the 
dockyard, who was educated in England, and who 
will procure him a boat for the river voyage; then | 
pass through the beautiful suburbs, and enter by 
the large irregular Esbequech Square the capital, 


CAIRO. ; 
For this and the objeets of notice around it, the 
Pyramids, Sphinx. &e., see page 24. 
Steamers as far as Azsonan (Syene) begin to ‘run 
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ROUTE SA.M—CAIRO ~ NILE BOAT--SMAUL SANLY ISLANDS. 


the Nile trip in November. [t occupies 22 or 25 
days (about three weeks). Fares, £30 to £40. 
Dalhabeychs or Nile Boats may be hired at the fol- 
lowing rates, £30 to £35 per month for 2 persons; 
4533 to £65 for 4 persons; £80 to £100 for 8 to 
10 persons, or about £10, or 1,000 piastres, per head 
for: ,* ‘v 

* . Effendi, as above mentioned, will put 

* | in the way to hire such a 


NILE BOAT, 


ason lasts from November to February or 

-r which, the hot winds from the southern 

ca unbearable. The accommodation on 

boara .*r both ladies and gentlemen is first-rate. 

The tabies are handsomely furnished. On the way 

up they stop at Thebes. The extent of the voyage 

is up to the first Cataract, at Assouan, about 500 

miles from Cairo. Ladies very seldom go fur- 

ther. The total cost to each person coming from 

England to Egypt and back would be about 
£120. 

The cost includes the wages of the Reis (captain) 

and boatmen. This beiag arranged, the traveller, 
going alone, should himself see the boat sunk, or 
else he is sure to be tormented the whole of his trip 
with myriads of bugs, which swarm in all the 
Egyptian craft. To trust to the assurances of 
the Reis or to tho surveillance of his servant 
<(Dragoman) to see that such is done is utterly 
fruitless. He must not pay a para of earnest 
money until the boat is actually taken out into 
the river and cleansed with the sweet waters of 
the Nile. All kinds of provisions, such as wines, 
brandy, sugar, tea, coffee, preserved meats, biscuits, 
some bread (meat, vegetables, and eggs can be 
obtained at the villages), ham, sardines, preserved 
milk (and toinsure a regular supply of this necessary 
article it is strongly advisable that a goat should be 
put on board, and also its provender), candles, 
Egyptian candlesticks, lucifers, night-lights, and 
some of the Patent Vermin Exterminator, should 
de procured from Walker’s, at Cairo, or else taken 
out from England. Also a medicine chest which 
must not on any account be omitted. Camphor is 
also necessary to fill up the crevices in the cabins, 
so as to kill the bugs. A supply of cigars or Egyp- 
tian tobacco for smoking ought not to be omitted ; 
and above all things a good Revolver, with the 
mecessary ammunition. 
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At night when on shore he must always have 4 
candle in an Egyptian candlestick, to be obtained at 
Cairo, carried by the servant, who attends him, or 
he will be subject to a fine; such being the law in 
Egypt. 


As the climate is very cold at night, and the 
dews extremely heavy, it will be imperative for 
the traveller to guard against the effects of such, 
by providing himself with a good Maud scarf 
and railway rug. He should, to protect himse 
from the rays of an African sun, adopt the India 
fashion, and have his umbrella lined with white 
calico, and his hat covered with a calico cover, 
having a long curtain attached to it so as to hang 
down over the nape of the neck, and invariably 
wear light-blue spectacles: An achromatic telescop¢ 
will also be a most useful appendage, and as guides 
he is advised to arm himself with Bartlett’s “A Nile 
Boat, and Forty Days in the Desert;” Sir G. 
Wilkinson’s “ Hand-Book,’” Lane’s and St. John’s 
Works on Egypt, which are highly amusing, also the 
‘**Howadji’’, a volume, exceedingly well written. If 
he has any taste, what with his books, &c., &c.. 
matting, carpets, and green blinds, he will soon be 
able to render his boat quite snug and comfortable. 
He must keep the Reis of the boat to his bargain, 
not pay fim a single piastre until his trip is accom- 
plished. 


It is the Egyptian custom to use the bastinado 
to these men. Much depends upon the character 
of the Reis, but the traveller will do well to 
fore-arm himself against being obliged to have 
recourse to that “ultima ratio.’ It is best to set 
sail with the evening breeze, which will waft the 
traveller swiftly along the narrow channel which 
separates Rhoda Island from Old Cairo. Beautiful 
indeed is the suburban scenery of the sweet Nile, 
as the boat with its lateen sails glides rapidly 
along Cairo on the east, the mounds of Babyion and 
the crags of Mokattam on the west, and the mighty 
Pyramids, reaching almost to the site of the ancient 
Memphis, gradually vanish into obscurity. It not 
unfrequently happens that amidst the maze of 


SMALL SANDY ISLANDS 


Boats frequently run aground. In this case the 
boatmen ‘will immetiately divest themselves of their 
attire, and, in ‘a perfect state of nidity, jump into 
the river, shouting and singing, and exert their 
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42 
best endeavours to push the vessel afivat again into 
the main stream. The traveller passes almost close 
to the ancient 
MEMPHIS, 

And at that part of the river the pyramids of 
Sakkura and Dashcor, as also that denominated 
the False Pyramid, can be distinctly seen. In about 
twenty-four hours’ run he will reach 


BENISOUEF, 


The first place of any consequence on the western 
bank of the Nile. ‘The traveller need not land un- 
less he wishes to walk along the shore and visit 
the town, which is the capital ofa province, the 
residence of a Bey, and the principal road into the 


FYOUM 


Supposed to contain traces of the artificial reservoir | 


or lake of Mseriotis, which retained the water of 
the river after the subsidence of the inundation. 
At a place called 


BIAHMOO 
There are some curious ruins, and especiully those 
of two pyramids which Herodotus states as being in 
the middle of the supposed Lake Meriotis. The 
latter is called 


% 
THE BIRKET EL KEROUN, 


And js a natural depression of about thirty-six miles 
long and seven broad; its level is much Jower than 
that of the Nile. Returning aguin on board his 
boat the traveller proceeds down the stream until 
he reaches 

BIBBEH, 


A large village situated on an eminence upon the 
river. Though, like all Egyptian villages, it appears 
extremely pretty at a distance, the picturesque 
vanishes the moment that the wanderer lands, his 
passage being completely obstructed by accumula- 
tions of all kinds of filth, heaped up into enormous 
mounds, the plague of flies, dogs, and miserably 
emaciated and scantily-clad human beings yelling 
the word “Backshish,” or alms. As the boat ac- 
vances towards Thebes, the valley begins to essume 
quite a different appearance—there will be seen wild 
arid cliffs bordering the river on one side, a fertile 
level on the other, and the Arabian and Libyan 
chain of mountains advance and recede. The next 
remarkable place which is pasced is 


BRADSHAW S CVEKLAND GUIDE. 


| JABEL E TAYR 

(Or “the mountain of the birds’’), a row of high 
cliffs running down to the water’s edge, the ledges 
of which shelter an innumerable quantity of water- 

‘fowl. Onits summit there is a Coptic Convent, 
which is remarkable for the number of mendicants 
it sends forth to beset the wanderers on the Nile, 
and who assail all travellers for the everlasting 
“‘Backshish.® The ascent tothe cunventis by a very 
singular natural tunnel which is made in the preci- 
pice. After which the traveller will next reach 


MINIEH, 


Which is by far the prettiest town on the banks of 
this river. As provisions of all kinds are very cheap 
at this place, a stock should be procured, and the 
Old White Tomb, situated under a sycamore, visited . 
Proceeding further up the river the wanderer should 
‘ not omit to Jand and visit the unique 


TOMBS OF BENI HASSAN, 


Although the walk is rather fatiguing, as they lie 
far up on the side of the hill. The traveller 
will be amply repaid by the extensive view which 
they possess over the valley ; the edifices very 
closely resemble in their style the Grecian Doric, 
which, in all probability, must have been copied 
from them. ‘The interior is very plain, the walls 
are divided by lines into ditferent compartments. 
and the representations of the domestic manners of 
the ancient times are exceedingly curious. All the 
colours are beautifully preserved. 

As the current is very strong, the boatmen will 
here be obliged to tack, which renders the journey 
tedious to the traveller. During the excessive heat 
of the day he should sit beneath the verandah which 
is erected on board. The sides of the main cabin, 
to which green blinds are affixed, should be kept 
open in the day time and shut before the evening 
comes on, so as not to al’‘ow the damp air to enter. 
In order to prevent the bugs from infesting the boat, 
it is essentially necessary to have the deck and 
cabin well washed daily. Should rat sinfest the 
after cabin a light kept hung up in it will drive 
them away. 


The scenery, as the boat approaches the village of 


SHEIKH ABADEH 


(The ancient Antinopolis), is very beautiful. Soon 
after 
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BEYADIEH 
Is reached; in the vicinity of which there are 
several Coptic Convents. After having remained 
here ashort time, the wanderer should pursue his 
way to the precipices of 


‘ JEBEL ABULFEDA, 
Which are on the Arabian side, and which hang 
over the swift current. As tle boat passes un- 
der them, in the clefts can be distinctly discerned 
many caverns, which, it is thought, were formerly 
inhabited by ascetics; after which the boat advances 
to the town of 

MANFALOOT, 
Around which the river winds itse!f with such force 
that it has, and still continues, to carry away large 
portions ofthe place. The mountain range, opposite, 
contains the celebrated 


CROCODILE MUMMY CAVES, 
Which have been examined bysome travellers with so 
much interest. The next place is the good sized 


town of 

SIOUT, 
The capital of Upper Epypt, residence of a Governor, 
and contains some handsome mosques; its suburbs 
are extremely pretty. Here he may visit the 
mountains just mentioned, in which are a great 
many sepuichres, and the view from which, over- 
looking the valley of the river, is not only exten. 
sive but magnificent. There are generally a great 
many caravans of slaves to be seen at this place, 
which arrive from Darfur, having been brought 
across the arid desert from the great Oasis. From 
this place the boat proceeds to 


GIRGEH, 
The scenery along the river being exceedingly 
picturesque and beautiful. At this point the wind 
generally blows rather strongly, and when close to 
the magnificent crags of 


GEBEL SHEIK, 
Tt will, in a'l probability, be found necessary to keep 
asharp Jook out after the boutmen, as the breeze 
generally freshens. He should not omit to visit the 
RUINS OF ABYDOS, OR THIS, 

Which are situated a few miles from this town, 
and consist of the remaius of two temples, but are 
partly sunk in sand, &c. As the boat glides along, 
the scenery in the vicinity of 


s 
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Is exceedingly fine, and here is seen the Dom or 
Theban Palm, which, being blended with the date 
tree, makes the richness of the scene quite fairy- 
like. In Upper Egypt the Sakia, for irrigating the 
land, entirely disappears, and the Shadoof takes 
its place. This machine consists of two pillare 
of wood, having a horizontal bar across, the levere 
being formed by the branch of a tree, a heavy 
weight made of mud being fastened to one cnd, and 
at the other, avessel which descends into the river, 
and is hoisted up by the weight to the level of the land, 
out of which the water is poured into a trough, from 
whence it is dispersed in chanuels all over the sur- 
face of the land. To work this instrument is most 
toilsome, the labour being hard almost beyond con- 
ception. The boat then proceeds to 


DENDERA, 
At which place the traveller should land, and visit 
the temple, which is well worth thetrouble; but care 
must be taken to use plenty of candles, for the bats, 
snakes, and insects are extremely numerous. It is ad- 
visable to let the kangia proceed to Keneh whilst the 
raveller crosses the ferry; but as there are gene- 
rally a great number of people at this place, he had 
better take one of the boatmen with him to show 


him the passage. 

KENEH 
Is one of the busiest places on this river abcve 
Cairo, on account of its being the place where the 
Egyptians set out for the port of 


KOSSEIR, 

Which Is situated on the Red Sea, and is reached by 
a journey of three days across the desert. At this 
place, the most dissolute of all Egypt, the Ghawavee, 
or Dancing Girls, may be seen to perfection. As the 
boat glides away from the town a view is soon 
obtained of the site of the Ancient Coptos, the 
eastern desert to Berenice, and about noon the 
immense plains of 


THEBES, 
And its distant ruins, begin to show themselves. 
Karnak and Loxor are on the eastern side; Mem- 
nonium and the awful Colossi on the western; but 
the grandest feature is the lofty mountain of yellow 
sandstone. There are no buildings on the river side. 
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The traveller wil), on his landing, soon be beset by 
& whole tribe of donkey boys, accompanied by 
Vendors of curiosities, who dwell in the tombs in the 
cliffs of Gornou, and hasten to the water’s edge 
&5 soon as a boat is descried. Karnak, the most 
stupendous of all the ruins is situated on the 
Eastern bank. Luxor is also on the same bank, 
but those on the Western Bank are inferior in 
sizeo—atill the tombs render that side of the river 
equally as interesting. The traveller should visit 
the environs of the landing place first, viz. :—the 
small Temple of Old Kooreh. Mounting a donkey 
the traveller enters on 8 valley which leads up 
into the centre of the hills, in the rear of the 
city. This is a dreary ravine, extremely desolate 
in appearance, with rocks Overhanging its sandy bed. 
Proceeding for about half an hour in this defile he 
will reach some perpendicular precipices, at the foot 
ef which are those dark apertures, the entrances to 


THE TOMBS, 

Which are entered by means of a ruined staircase. 
The guides must light their candles, and then the 
‘wanderer will have a fair view of the Hall of Beauty, 
which is supported by four columns, on which are 
numerous paintings. Adjoining to it is another 
chaniber containing some unfinished paintings ; and 
proceeding into the recesses, a staircase at the 
nearest end leads to two other passages and another 
chamber, into the great hall, which is larger, and is 
supported by six pillars, with two other apartments, 
and at the extremity is an oblong covered saloon, in 
the middle of which formerly stood the Sarcophagus, 
which now adorns Soane’s Museum, in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields. In some other small rooms are various 
sculptures. These chambers are hollowed out to 
& length of about 300 feet in the rock, and are all 
more or less covered with subjects which possess 
@ mythological signification. 


As he makes his way out of these dark recesses 
the contrast of the burning sand is wonderfully 
great, and the glare so dazzling that he will 
gladly enter what is now termed Bruce's Tomb, 
‘so named after the indefatigable Abyssinian travel- 
ler of modern times. This edifice will not be found 
#0 regular or extensive as the first one, notwith- 

Standing that it pierces about 400 feet into the 
mountain. One of the most remarkable sepulchres 
is that in which the descent is more gradual than in 
the others. If the wanderer feels disposed to climb 
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up a steep pathway, he will reach the top of the 
mountain from whence he wil] have a good view 
of the chasms below, all about which are scattered 
the dark inlets ofthe tombs. The view comprises 
that of the Grand Valley, Nile, distant Arabian hills, 
Assaoseef, and its regions of tombs, and the Libyan 
mountains, on the verge of which stand moet 
conspicuously the ruins of the Memnonium, which 
appear from that eminence a distinct mass. On 
the left is to be seen the village of Gornou, the path 
to the right leading to the ruins of Meedenet Habou, 
and behind in the distance is the Lake of Birket 
Habou. In the midst of the view stands out in 
solitary grandeur that immense statue, the Vocal 
Memnon. Beyond all these can be seen the village 
and temple of Luxor, and to the left, at about a 
mile and a half distant, are the columns, &c., of 
Karnak. Descending from the pathway along the 
sandstone precipices beneath, is the temple of 


DAYR EL MEDEENEH, 


A very elegant little edifice, which the wanderer 
should not, on any account, omit to visit. After 
having examined it, the walls and mounds of 


MEEDENET HABOU 


Will next present themselves. This {is an extensive 
group of colossal edifices, consisting of a temple and 
palace, with a smaller one on thesouth. Two lodges 
are at the entrance of the palace and pyramidal 
tower. There isa passage which goes under the 
inner part of the building, and in it are several 
apartments. The rooms are very small, but contain 
sculptures illustrating the private life of the king. 
The exterior architecture is curious. There is a 
passage under the palace which leads to the temple, 
the entrance to which is between two propyloea of 
lofty dimensions. The sculptures on the walls are 
excellent, and those on the outside of the building 
represent the whole incidents of a campaign with 
some foreign enemy. Proceeding along by the cul- 
tivated land, passing the ruins of former build- 
ings, tombs, and remnants of colossal statues, the 
traveller reaches the magnificently grard ruins of 
the 
MEMNONIUM. 
The propylea which forms the entrance to the first 


court is extremely large, and is covered with sculp- 
ture. The fragments of the statue of Syenite granite 
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are gigantic; the figure is 224 feet across the shoulders 
aud 14} feet from the neck totheelbow. The archi- 
tecture of this building is elegant. The Grand Hall 
is supported by twelve massive pillars. Its sculp- 
ture and the devices are superb, and it is unques- 
tionably the most elegant, if not the grandest of 
all the ruins in Egypt. There is a curious inci- 
dent among the battle scenes on the south wall, 
which represents the attacking of a fortress, the 
whole effect of which is extremely natural, and very 
beautifully executed. Very near the outside of 
these ruins are to be seen some crude dried bricks 
of which the enclosures of the temple are built. 
These are the most interesting, as it is generally 
supposed that the Israelites, when captive in Lower 
Egypt, were employed in making them, most of 
them being composed of clay and chopped straw. 
They average in length about 15 inches, 6 wide, and 
43 in thickness. After having inspected these ruins 
the wanderer ought to proceed to the 


VOCAL MEMNON, 


But should the inundation of the river have 
advanced much he will be unable to reach as far 
as its base. This statue and its companion appear 
to have suffered more from time than any of the 
other monuments, the features being scarcely dis- 
cernible, and the limbs fractured. It is rather 
remarkable that no specimen of the stone from 
which the two sitting statues have been formed 
has been found, within several days’ journey of 
the place, and there is no doubt but that the 
granite of the Memnonium was brought to Thebes 
from the 
CATARACTS, 


A distance of 135 miles. Many travellers have jour. 
neyed to this statue (the Vocal Memnon) before 
sunrise, to listen to the responsive sounds supposed 
to issue from it; but there is every reason to believe 
(as their curiosity has not been gratified by the 
marvel being realised), that'it was some trick of the 
priesthood ; that they possessed the art of ventrilo- 
quism, and produced the effect (as Sir G. Wilkinson 
supposes) by means of sounding brass. There area 
few remnants of a temple at 


KOM EL HATTAN, 


And it is probable that these statues were connected 
by a long avenue, which extended across the western 
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part of Thebes, and thence to Luxor by a ferry, 
making it the high road of the ancient city. 


THE MUMMY PITS 

Are most singular spectacles. Some bodies are 
merely dried, others enveloped in fine linen, but all 
are mingled together in charnel-house confusion. 
The Tomb Men who live at Gornou. in the sepul- 
chres, plunder all the mummies, and sell everything 
that they find, either curious or valuable, in these 
immense cemeteries. 


Crossing from the Libyan to the Arabian side of 
the river, the view of the 


TEMPLE OF LUXOR. 


Or El Uksur, as it is approached from the river, 
is beautiful in the extreme, especially should the 
sun be shining through its massive columns. 


Scarcely will he have landed at theold Roman pier 
pefore he will be regularly beset by dancing girls, 
donkey boys, and guides,. accompanied with the 
eternalyeiling for ‘‘backshish.” The temple, most 
unfortunately, is so hemmed in with mud-huts and 
modern buildirigs, that the grandeur of the structure 
is considerably lessened. The most celebrated for- 
tions are the Obelisk and Propylea, or gateway 
towers; the former is deeply embedded in sand. 
The hieroglyphics are about 24 inches deep, W which 
is uncommon, and produces a curious relief and 
sharpness. Behind the obelisks are two sitting 
statues of Rameses II.; there is an extraordinary 
contrast between the grey hue of the granite and 
the sand. On the noble propylea, which rises 
behind on its extensive fagade, is delineated a 
magnificent battle-scene. The sculpture, however, 
is so much injured that, although it is one of the 
most elaborate scenes to be found at Thebes, still 
it is with great difficulty that its details can be 
accurately understood. The traveller should now 
mount a donkey and gallop across the plain to 

In the centre of this immense field of ruins is a 
magnificent gateway, behind it the small temple of 
Rameses IV., and to the right a majestic propylea, 
beautifully situated among a grove of palm-trees, 
which forms the ancient entrance to the Ruined 
Courts. The Gateway is decidedly the finest specimen 
of Egyptian architecture extant; the proportiéns 
are colossal, and the relief of the cornice magnificent. 
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The small temple in the rear of the gate ought to be 
carefully examined, and then the traveller should 
proceed to the principal entrance by the colossal 
propylcea facing the water, which looks towards the 
temple at Gornou. 

Proceeding to the summit he will obtain a most 
extensive and interesting view, since, as far as 
the eye can roam, tliere appears nothing but a 
wilderness of temples in all stages of decay. The 
country beyond ancient Thebes is seen, also the 
lonely plain with its groves of palms, the distant 
mountains and tombs of Libya, which altogether 
form a& most extraordinary and yet interesting 
scene. In the great court of the propylea (which 
is of large extent) the external wall contains a sculp- 
tured picture of Shiskah, mentioned iu the Book of 
Kings, leading his prisoners captive. Beyond the 
side of this court, on the right hand, is the propylea 
of a small temple, and a noble gateway by which 
the traveller enters, whilst to the left are a number 
of ruined propylea. In the right-hand corner is 
another temple, buried under accumulated ruins. 

The approach to the court from the external pro- 
pyloea is by a noble row of columns. Passing through 
this second propyloea, the traveller must proceed 
under a ruined vestibule and high gateway, for 
a beautiful perspective of this magnificent pile. 
If he proceed down the central avenue of the 
great hall he will have an excellent opportunity 
of examining the bases of the superb columns, 
the obelisks, the enormous masses of walls and 
propylea, all of which are covered with the 
portraits of sovereigns who were once adored 
as gods. The whole appears a labyrinth of ruins, 
the work of a great people, whose knowledge was 
proverbial in days gone by. The temple is about 
168 feet by 328, having an avenue of 12 columns, 
whose height, without reckoning the pedestal or 
abacus, must be about 65 feet, and 12 feet in diameter, 
besides about 120 smailer ones, of about 39 feet in 
height and 25 feet in circumference, placed in seven 
lines on the sides of the former. There are also two 
towers closing the inner pait of the hall, beyond 
which stand two obelisks, one of which occupies its 
original place—the other must have been broken 
through violence. 

The plan of this temple appears to have been 
extremely intricate, as even now it is puzzling to 
the explorer, who, passing through the ruined 


propylea, reaches another court, in which are two 
obelisks of immense size; the one standing is 
about 91 feet high and 7 square, having a peristyle 
of figures. There isa handsome vestibule before the 
gateways, which forms the facgace to the sanc- 
tuary, which is composed of red granite, and contains 
two apartments, surrounded by several small cham- 
bers, ‘rom £8 feet by 15 to 15 feet by 7. The walls are 
beautifully polished, and the whole is most exquisitely 
finished. The central portion of the hall is not less 
than 75 feet. The finest specimens of historical 
sculpture are to be seen on the eastern external wall, 
and the genius of the Egyptian artists here appears 
to have reached its acmé. Should the traveller be 
so fortunate as to inspect these ruins by moonlight, 
their beauty and iuterest will be considerably en- 
hanced, and a ride, in the night, across the plain 
to Luxor will be found delightfully refreshing. 
Again ensconced in his kangia, he must proceed up 
the Nile until the boat reaches 


HERMONTSHIS, 


At which he should land, and visit a small elegant 
temple, which is, however, fast falling into decay. 
The next place of interest which he reaches will be 


Which is the rendezvous of the dancing girls. Here 
he must visit the Zemple, which is a beautiful speci- 
men of the Ptolemaic style; descending inside he 
will find the columns high, but embellished with 
beautiful and exquisite designs. 


Continuing his route on the river the wanderer 
should land and visit the grottoes of Zi Kab, or 
Etlythias, and also the magnificent 


TEMPLE AT EDFOU, 


Which is situated not far from the river; the external 
wall is entirely complete. ts dimensions and 
grandeur are truly surprising. Asthe traveller passes 
between the gateway towers he enters the first court, 
which is still entire, with its corridors, pillars, and the 
flat roof, formerly used as a promenade. There isa 
superb corridor at the end of the court, which forms 
the vestibule, the beautiful capitals of which are 
standing, and the colours still retain their freshness. 
The interior ia almost entirely choked up with rub- 
bish. The walls are exceedingly high and strong. 
The town of —Edfou is miserably dirty, and its 
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inhabitants are in a state of abject poverty and 
misery. The kangia now sails up the river to the 
celebrated 

PASS OF HAGAR SILSILIS 
(Or Rock of the Chain). This spot is remarkable 


from being the only piace where the Nile is bordered 


on both sides by lefty precipices reaching to the 


water's edge, and drawing the current into a small 


space. There are curious ancient grottves cut in the 


crag, which are worth exploring, but the most 


interesting object is the 
SANDSTONE QUARRIES, 
Which are situated on both banks of the river. The 


extent of these passages is astounding. The current 


here is extremely powerful. It not unfrequently 
happens that a sudden squall comes on from the 
east, so that great caution is necessary as regards 
the management of the kangia, for the river becomes 
one sheet of foam, and great difficulty is expe- 
rienced at times in getting on shore. Proceeding 
onwards, a glimpse of the ancient Syene becomes 
visible, and the river, the breadth of which is 
spacious, has the beautiful verdant 


ISLAND OF ELEPHANTINEH 
{nits centre. Here are the ruins of a convent on 
a high eminence on the right, and the rock of Syene 
on the let, which projects into the river, with the 
ruins of a Saracenic stronghold at its summit, and 
the distant hills, all of which are studded over with 
ruins and tombs. This is decidedly the most pic- 
turesque spot on the Nile, and is considered as the 


FRONTIER OF EGYPT. 


Not only is it marked by a geographical division, 
but here are to be seen quite a different people, 
The Nubians are tall and thin, whilst the Arabs 
ate more massive in their build. The objects of 
interest at 


SYENE, or ASSOUAN, 
Where Juvenal died in exile, are the quarries and 
Saracenic monuments. There is also an obelisk 
placed on the spot where it is supposed to have been 
cut out, and a castle situated on a rock. 

When visiting the cataracts, it is necessary to send 
for a Nubian, who resides at the village of Philse. 
He is termed the “Captain of the Cataracts,” ard 
his occupation is to attend to the passing and repass- 
ing of boats. Proceeding on towards them, the boat 
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passes through the narrow strait between the crag of 


Assouan and Elephantineh, and soon arrives at the 
outposts of the 
MAZE OF ROCKY ISLETS. 
Through which the river rushes from Nubia into 
Egypt. It is at this juncture that it is necessary to 
pay much attention to the working of the boat, and 
every turn of the eddy must be closely watched. 
The convulsion of the cataracts is maguificently 
grand. The appearance of the green 
ISLAND OF SEHAYL 


is exceedingly pretty, and the antics of the 


NUBIAN BOYS. 
Who vociferate ‘‘ Backshish ’’ are highly amusing. 
The kangia again proceeds along her course, darting 
from one side of the river to the other, after which 
a noble reach of the river is attained, then pass 


through a pile of sombre rocks, in the centre of which 
lies the beautiful and sacred 


ISLAND OF PHILG, 
With its temples and magnificent groves of palin 


trees. The kangia now should be laid up on a high 


bank that is close to the spot, which, owing to its 


being overhung with beautiful foliage, is considered, 


and most justly so, as the prettiest spot in all Egypt, 
Philo must be visited. It is celebrated as beiag 
the burial place of Osiris, whose sepulchre is revered 
by all the priests throughout the whole of Egypt. 
The beauty of the island is considerably diminished 
on landing, by the filth and dirt which abound in 


the town, which is built of mud buildings. Passing 


through which, the 
TEMPLE OF ISIS 

Isreached. Itranges a}l along one side of the island, 
but is divided by a narrow channel, where there is a 
ferry, to the rocky island of Bigge. The temple 
resembles in its courts and propyloa the other 
Egyptian fanes, but the form is extremely irregular. 
The dark rooms in the Eastern adytum should be 
inspected. They are cunstructed in the wall, and 
in all probability were intended to conceal the sacred 
treasure, or else to enable the priests to practise 
their deceptions upon the credulity and fears of 
their votaries. This edifice is not so colossal as those 
of Thebes, but the architecture is elegant and chaste ; 
the capitals are composed of the leaves of various 
plants, but especially of those of the lotus, the 


| colouring of which is beautifully fresh. 
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The traveller will be mucb pleased and de- 
lighted with the views from this island. The 
most romantic is that which is obtained from the 
extremity of the ruined gallery. He must not fail 
to examine the corridor which rests on the wall 
around the island, and protects it from the current, 
since the specimen is extrewely graceful. Over- 
looking the river is an Obelisk at its extremity, 
which is exceedingly pretty. As the boat glides 
round the dark piled rocks of the Isle of Bigge, 
the current rushes with great force against the 
island, and looking over the perpendicular wall 
there is a fine view of the rapid waters as they 
flow impetuously towards the cataracts. A small 
Nubian village opposite may be examined. He 
proceeds to visit. 


EL KALABSHEN, 
Which is situated between Philo and Abusimbal, the 
temple at which place is particularly celebrated for 
its beautiful architecture. 


WADEE HALFEH, 


Here, from the lofty cliff above, a most admirable 
view of the rocky islets, which break up thecurrent 
of the river into rapids, may be obtained, and which 
extend over a distance of several miles. Here also 
the Second Cataract is seen in all its native 
grandeur and magnificence. Proceeding further 
up the river, the traveller next reaches 
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ABUSIMBAL or IPSAMBOUL, 
At which place he will find one of the most remark- 
able temples in this land of colossal ruins, although 
there are many temples between Philo and this Place. 
The fagade of the great temple is quite smooth in 
the rock overlooking the river; in length it is about 
121 feet, and in height nearly 95 feet. It has a 
moulding, and is ornamented with a handsome 
cornice and frieze. The effect prodaced by this ig 
sublime, and the heads of these statues are not only 
the most colossal, but the handsomest in this land 
of massive sculpture. A full size mode! of it at the 
Crystal Palace was unluckily injured in the fire 
of 1866. The temple was first excavated by Capt. 
Mangles and his fellow traveller, Belzoni, as 


described in the Travels of Irby and Mangles, in 


Syria and Egypt. 

These figures are considered the chefs d’ceuvre 
of Egyptian sculpture, but the countenances and. 
thick lips. are heavy. There appears to have been 
four of these figures, but the fourth has been broken 
by an avalanche of rock, and a portion of the head 
rests in the gap. There are some female figures of 
natural dimensions on both sides of the colossi. The 
whole of the building, even up to the heads of the 
figures, has been covered up with sand, blown from 
the desert, which for a period of many centuries 
has been constantly accumulating. The heat at 
this place averages from 113° to 116° Fahrenheit. 
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SKELETON ROUTE IV. 


OUTWARD. 
SUEZ TO ADEN AND BOMBAY. 


London to Suez—See Route 3. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamers leave Suez................ Every Sunday. 


| ” ” ” arrive at Aden ............ Every Saturday. 


“5 Pa 9 Bombay.......... Every Sunday. 
N.B.—The Steamers from Bombay to Galle and thence to Madras, Calcutta, China, Australia, 
eave 5 days later. 


——— ee 


Passengers east of Suez.—2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed in P. and O. steamers, 
except a few berths provided for servants of Ist class passengers. 


Pistances—Southampton to Alexandria, by sea, 2,951 miles; to Suez (through Egypt), by rail, 
_ 262 miles; to Aden, through Red Sea, 1,308 miles; to Bombay, 1,664 miles. 
| 


frame of Journey.—From Southampton, about 29 days, viz :—15 to Suez; 6 to Aden; 8 to Bom- 
| ‘bay; or from London, 33 days, via Marseilles. 


 —$—5 _—$— — $— << $— <<< $< $< <5 $< < <a 


bares,—Through from England (exclusive of transit charges in Egypt)—Single berth, £85; 
reserved cabin, £220; children (3 to 10 years) with parents, £43. One child under 3 years, free. 
For any others under 3 years, one-fourth the above rates. From Marseilles—£5 less than 
‘from England, for each adult. Fore cabin—European servants, £50; native, £25. 


juggage.—In the steamer 3 cwt. are allowed Ist class; 1} cwt. 2nd class; and children (3 to 10 years). 
For a whole cabin and transit through Egypt, see Route 3. Overweight, from Suez, £lf{per owt. 


EXLOMEW ARD. 
BOMBAY TO ADEN, SUEZ, AND ENGLAND. 
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eninsular and Oriental Steamers leave Bombay at 10 a.m. .............. Every Saturday. 
= e ‘i ” arrive at Arden ...0....0..sccccseseee EVery Saturday. 


5 4 as + BUCZ cove cecccccocceceesees Every Saturday. 
\ Allowing for Monsoons. From Suez it is 14 days to Southampton. 
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R5UTE IV. 
LONDON TO SUEZ, ADEN, AND 
BOMBAY. 


By the new contract made by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company with Government, this route is 
tixed upon as the chief Mail line to India; and 52 
weekly mails are now despatched to Bombay, in- 
stead of 24.as formerly. From Bombay they are 
tronsmitted to Calcutta, Madras, etc. 


From Suez to Aden, see Route 4, Those pro- 
caediag from Aden to Bombay perform asea voyage 
of 8 days in steamer. About 700 miles from 
Aden, and 100 miles north of the route followed 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Company's Steam- 
ers, l'e the Kooria Mooria Islands, which were 
surveyed by Commander Haines, of the late Indian 
Navy, in 1836. The group consists of five 
islands: Hallinea, the largest; Jibblea, 16 miles 
distant ; Haske, Soda, and Gourjoud, a small point 
of rock sticking up out of the sea. The last three 
are close to Hallanea. Jibblea, on which island 
only guano was found, of an inferior description to 
the Peruvian, was worked for some time by a 
Liverpool firm, but ult:mately abandoned. The 
istand has five natural harbours, all more or less dan- 
gerous; and cargo sent off to ships in boats often gets 
swamped, Hullanea, the largest of the group, is 
only approachable in fair weather, and will be noted 
as one of the late Red Sea Telegraph Company’s 
gtations, abandoned in April, 1862, after the con- 
tinued failure of the cable to Aden. The climate 
of this island is beautiful; and ina small bay on 
the north is a well of sweet water, not 200 yards 
from high water mark. 


Bombay is not so named from the Portuguese 
words bom (‘‘good’’) and bahia (‘bay’), as generally 
stated, but from Mumbaia, the name of a place 
in Guzerat. The English obtained it in the 
year 1662, as part of the dowry of the Princess 
Catherine of Portugal, who was married to Charles 
Il.in 1660. It is approached soon after pass'ng 
some rather dangerous dark coloured rocks, on 
which several large vessels have been wrecked, 
and many lives lost. 

If the packet make the harbour in the day time, 
the view is exceedingly picturesque, whilst far 
in the distance are to be seen the superb Ghauts, 
towering to the skies. As soon asthe steamer is 
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discernec by the look-out at the flagstaff on the 
top of the light-house, situated on the small 
island of Colaba (now joined to Bombay by a 
causeway), & gun is fired, and the mail signa! 
hoisted up to its peak, which is then telegraphed al! 
over the island from the different signal-posts, and 
by electric telegraph to Madrasand Calcutta. Thi 
island is now forined into a sanatarium, the troor: 
having been removed to Poona. Should the 
vesse), however, make this port at night, as it 
approaches the guard ship, it generally throws up 
two blue lights, which arc answered by that 
vessel. <A gun is fired, and she then proceeds 
steaming tp to the anchorage. The mail is landed 

immediately, after which passengers are permitted 

to go on shore. The landing is easily effected iu 

bunder boats, which are large, commodiously ar. 

ranged, and well manned. The ascent to the city is 

up a flight of stone steps, called Apollo Bunder, 

which extend to a small platform, on which is 

placed a formidable battery of artillery. Palan- 

quins areat hand to convey the travellers to the hoteis 

in the fort, the road to which {s most wretchedly 

lighted with a few old-fashioned oil lamps, simi‘ar 

to those formerly used in England, but gas is about 

being introduced. As the traveller rounds the 

corner to enter the fort, he passes the gates of the 

Dockyard. Ciose to this spot, in 1851, was killed 

the gallant Commodore Hawking, of the East India 

Navy, in consequence of having been thrown from 

his carriage. The baggoge is left on board until 

the following morning, when it is examined by the 

custom house officers and sent on shore, and travel- 

lers must repair to the Custom House to obtain it. 


BOMBAY—Raitlway Station and Telegraph. 


Population (Feb., 1&64), 813,562, very clcsely 
packed, averaging 31 persons to each house. 


Hore.s.—Adelphi, the principal, at Byculla; 
con prising the Adelphi and Adelphi Family Hotel, 
which as the name indicates is exclusively for 
families. Proprietor, Pallonjee Pestonjee. Hope 
Hall, Mazagon (23 miles from the Fort). Claren- 
don, at Byculla. 


AvTuHoritigs.—Governor, His Excellency, Rt. 
Hon. Sir R. Seymour Fitzgera'd, K.S.T.; Com- 
mander-in-chief, Lieutenant-General Sir R 
Nupier, K C.B. Supreme Court of Judicature, 
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Hon. Sir R. Seymour Fitzgera’d, K.S.T.; Com- 


mander-in- chief, 
Napier, K C.B. 


Lieutenant-General Sie RB. 
Supreme Court of Judicature, 


ROLIG J.— LOMEAY, 


Chief Justice, Hon. Sir R. Conch; Bishop of Bom- 
bay, the Right Rev. John Harding, D.D. 


Budgerow-Boats, Rupees 5 per diem; hire of 
shigram or carriage, Rupees 5 per diem; hire of 
horse, Rupees 3 per diem ; hire of palkee, Rupees 1} 
per diem ; hire of palkee, Rupees 30 per mensem, 
hire of palkee, each turn, Rupees 3; hire of boat 
for landing from vessels, Rupee 4 per person. Bug- 
gies, like old-fashioned London cabs, ply for hire 
about the fort—tariff, Rupee 4 per turn. Vehicles 
are commonly hired by the day. Coolies, who 
carry parcels or goods, ? Rupee each per diem. 


Bullock train and mail carts to Agra, with pas- 
sengers, via Nassick, on Great Indian Peninsulsr 


line, 664 miles. 


EN@Lisa Paysicians AND SuRGEoNs.—Dr. Diver, 
Malabar Hill, and Fort. Dr. Fogerty, Mazagon, 
and Fort. Dr. Miller, Byculla. 

Eneuisn Curgmists.—Treacher and Co.; 
and Co. 

AMUSEMENTS.--Theatre, concerts, nautch (native) 
dancing, native festivals. 


BoowseELLer—( Bradshaw's Guide Office), Thacker 
and Co. 

Consuss.—French, M. Jules Barthelemy; Per- 
sian, Consul resident. Swedish, J. G. Volkart, Esq. 


Mownsoons (rainy season) commence about mid- 
dle of June and end about middle of October; 
hottest months, April and May—ayerage heat 96° 
to 100° in the shade; coolest month, January. 


‘Fhesmometer—Lowest range, 52°; highest sange 
140°. 
Rents ere very high, 


CLOTHING To BE WORN—At all seasons, woollens, 
either thick or thin ; white belng seldem worn now. 


Rogers 


AssuRaNcE Compamas—-Many English Com- 
panies\bave Agencies here; as the London and 
averpool, Alliance, imperial, ‘Royal, Phenix, &c. 
Bombey Marine Insurance (head-quarters).—Secre- 
fary,'G@: Foggo ;. i atias ‘London, Forbeq, Forbes 
and Co. 

Bawes.—Ghartered Bank of India, AustraHa, 
and China; Oriental Banking Corporation ; Pre- 
sidency Bank; Land Mortgage Bank of India; 


Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, Londen and : 
I 


él 


China; Central Bank of Western Indias Comptoir 
ad’Escompte de Paris; Grindlay, Groom, and Co.; 
Forbes and Co.; Agra Banking Corporation Bank ; 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet Com- 
pany’s Agent, G. F. Henry, Esq. 


Prick or Srrcize—Sovereigns about Rupees 3 
4 Annas; bank notes Rupees 10 per &. 


Office hours in this presidency, from 10.a.m. to 
4p.m. 

The Khoia and Mabomedan merchants have 
formed joint stock companies, to open firms in 
London, 


RAILWAYs — Great Indian Peninsular, SE. 
branch, open through to Sholapore, 276} miles 
from Bombay; N.E. branch, to Shaegaum, 337 
miles distant. A juuction of the N.E. branch has 
been opened to Nagpore, in the cotton districts ; 
and the line itself will be soon extended from 
Shaegaum to Budanira, 70 miles further. The 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central Line ts now opened 
from Bombay to Ahmedabad. See Local Table. 


Stream PAcketTs.— Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany'’s vessels arrive here with the Overland Mail, 
outeerd-bound from Aden every Sunday, and 
sail homéward, via Aden, every Saturday. Mails 
made up at the General Post Office, to Madras, 
Calcutta, &c., daily. For the Overland 5 days are 
allowed between Calcatta and Bombay, via rail and 
road. When the rail to Calcutta is open, it will 
be carried through in 44 hours, or 26 days from 


-England. 


British India Steam Navigation Company— 
Agents, Messrs. William Nicol and Co. Steamers 
to Malabar Ceest; to Kurrachee, 12 hours afer 
the arrival of the Overland mails; and to Pesgian 
Gulf. Arrangements are made by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company with this Company for 
booking through to any of the ports touched at by 
the British India Company, at rates yarying from 
£7 to £29 extra, 


Bombay Coastand River Stgam Navigation Com- 
pany—Agents, Measrs. Fulcher, Cooper, and Co., 
Rampart Row. Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, 
every Saturday; for Malabar Coast and Goa—asmall 
boat to Surat. The’ Bombay and' Bengal Steam 
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Navigation Company— Ag: nts, Messrs. Stearns, 
Hobart, and Co., Forbes Street. Steamers to 
Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, Cochin, and Kurrachee- 
Occasionally to Suez. 

The first steam voyage from Bombay towards 
England was done by the Hugh Lindsay, lauvched 
here 1829. She made the run to Suez and back in 
70 days, a trip now performed in 23 to 30 days. 


Newsparers.—The Bombay Gazette, Times of 
dndia; and most English papers. 


Maeazings.—Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscel- 
lany. The Guzerat Tract and Book Society 
printe’, in 1860, 854,800 pages, and 17,851 books. 
The Griyandipak, ‘‘ Lamp of Knowledge,”’ an excel- 
lent periodical. 

Ossects OF Notice, viz.:—Mint, Town Hall, 
‘St. Thomas’ Church, Dock Yard, Custom House, 
Barracks, Bazaars, Secretariate Office (all within 
the fort). 


Elphinstone College, Esplanade, Scottish Church, 
Grant Medical College, New Dispensary, Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy’s Parsee Benevolent School, Hospital. 


Byculla Church, Nourojee Hill, Mazagon Viaduct, 
Tanks, Bishop’s House (Byculla). 


Supreme Court, Ice House, Post Office, Monu- 
ment to Lord Cornwallis on the Esplanade, Gunpow- 
-der Works (Mazagon). 


United Service Institution, opened in Oct., 1860. 
Theatre, Bombay Asiatic Society and Museum. 
Cathedral, with Chantrey’s monument of W. 


Babington, B.C.S. 
Byculla Club House, Horse Bazaar, Dog Hospital. 


Mosques, Hindoo Temple, Parsee Augiarree, or 
Fire Temple. 

Observatory, Lighthouse, Museum and Gardens, 
opened in 1862, Cemetery. New Lighthouse at 
Kennery Island, opened June, 1867, 161 feet high 
Another new one at Colaba Point is 119 feet high. 


Parsee Priest's Residence. 

Railway Terminus, Castle, Water Works. 

Cotton Mills, 23,566 spindles, and 240 looms at 
work, Oriental Spinning Company. 

Khoje Mahommedan School. 
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Sailors’ Home, Wellington Fountain. 
Fortifications on the middle ground. 


Oyster Rock, manned with Armstrong guns, &c. 
Bombay was first partly ‘it with gas in Oct., 1865. 


OBJECTS AND PLAOES IN THB VICINITY, viz. :— 
Parell (distant four miles, where the Governor 
resides, and for some time the abode of the late 
Duke of Wellington), the villas and mansions of 
the wealthy natives and European merchants in 
the beautiful suburbs of Colaba, Mazagon, Gir- 
gaum, Malabar Hill, Breach, Candy, and Ching- 
poogley, Back Bay, where the Elpliinstone Docks 
are being constructed, and the building of a 
row of houses from Colaba to Malabar Point. The 
Tower of Silence (the Parsee burial-place) ; here it is 
that the bodies of the whole of this caste, dying in 
Bombay or its vicinity, whether of high or low degree, 
are laid upon an iron grating and devoured by the 
vultures. The Mahommedan burial grounds. The 
British Cemetery at Girgaum. The Botanieal 
Gardens, School of Industry, Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Dock Yard at Mazagon. The magniticent 
mansion of the Jejeebhoy family. The villages of 
Sion, Mahim (celebrated for its oysters), with 
the beautiful Catholic Churches (the work of the 
Jesuits, when this place was under the dominion of 
the Portuguese). Salsettc, the Ghauts, the Cause- 
ways of Colaba and Sion, the caves of Elephanta, 
on the small island of Elephanta, Panwell, Callian, 
Marathi Fort and Catholic Church at Sion. Sanata- 
riums, Matheran and Bandora close at hand. ‘The 
island of Goa, on which grows that singular vege- 
table, the ‘“‘ Sorrowful Tree,’ which only flourishes 
in the night, At sunset no flowers are to be seen, 
and half-an-hour after it is full of them. They 
yield a sweet perfume, but some of them fall off as 
soou as the sun shines: others close up, and many 
flower in the night all the year round. Poonah, 
population 100,000, a considerable city, to which 
Europeans resort in the rainy season. Makati. 
leshwar Hilis, in the Ghauts, distant 70 miles, 
mean annual temperature, 66° to 68°, beautifal 
scenery, and easily reached by boats, via Panwel}, 
or palkee. Here is # fine arc cut in one of the 
basaltic temples, and on the rise of the Kistna 
river are some beautiful temples, with most lovely 
scenery. A more distant Sanatayium is Mount 
Aboo, in Rajpootana. 
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Hints.—Travcllers who mercly intend to sojourn 
here for a short time will do well to proceed on 
landing to the Hope Hall Hotel, and contract at the 
rate of Rupees 100 per mensem for board and resi- 
dence, leisurely visit the lions of the place, make 
what purchases they may require, and ifthey have 
any letters of introduction, the etiquette of Indiare- 
quires that the same should be sent by a Sepoy (or 
belted messenger), with cards, and on the following 
day the sender must wait upon the party himself, 
either at his office in the fort, between 12and 1 p.m., 
or at his residence at the same hour. On no account 
should he venture out in the sun without an um- 
brella. If ofa scientific turn a visit to the Observa- 
tory (first opened and arranged in working order 
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by Professor Olabar) will amply repay him. If 
the traveller is destined to become a resident cf 
this place, the sooner he fixes on a bungalow the 
better, as a long stay in that case av an hotel is far 
from pleasant or desirable. In either case, whether 
a visitor or resident, he will be struck with the 
motley appearance of the population uf this island. 
The acting at the Bombay Theatre by the European 
officers is equal to any thing of the kind by pro- 
fessionals, and the performances are gerecally 
exceedingly well attended. 


For more minute details of this Presidency, see 
Bradshaw's Handbook to Bombay, which includes 
Sindh and the Indus. 
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SKELETON ROUTE YV. 


OUTWARD. 
SUEZ TO ADEN, CEYLON (GALLE), MADRAS, CALSUTTA, AND AUSTRALIA. 


London to Suez.—See Route 3. 
‘Peninsular & Ortental Steamer leaves Suez......every other Sunday, cammencipg April 5th 
arrives at Aden ...every other Saturday 
arrives at Galle ..every other Tuesday 
arrives at Madras..every other Saturday 
a - se arrives at Calcutta..every other Wednesday 

N.B.—These Departures are in correspondence with steamers to China (change at Galle). Every 

4th Sunday for Australia (change at Galle), commencing April 5th. 


” » ” 
99 9 ” 


” 9 9? 


Passengers.—East of Suez—2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed in Peninsular and 
Oriental Co.’s Steamers, except in u few berths provided for servants of lst class passengers. 


Distauces.—Southampton to Alexandria (by sea) 2,951 miles; to Suez, through Egypt (by rail) 
252 miles; to Aden (by Red Sea), 1,308 miles; to Galle, 2,134 miles; to Madras, 545 miles ; 
to Calcutta, 770 miles. Galle to Sydney, 5,150 miles (see Route 24). 


Time of Journey.— About thirty-nine days, viz., 16 to Suez, 6 to Aden, 10 to Galle, 4 to Madras 
4 to Calcutta. Galle to Sydney, 25 days (see Route 24). 


Fares.—From England, single berth, to Aden, £60; to Ceylon, £85; to Madras, £90; to Cal- 
cutta, £95. Reserved eabins, £180, £220, £230, £250 ; children (3 to 10 years), with purents, 
£30, £43, £45, £48. One child under 3 years, free. Others, under 3 years, one-fourth the above 
rates. From Marseilles, £5 less than from England. for each adult. Fore Cabin, European 
servants, £35, £50, £53, £55; native, £18, £25, £27, £28. These are for sea passage only, being 
exclusive of transit charges through Egypt to Suez (see Route 3). For Australia, see Route 24. 


Luggage.—In the steamer, 3 cwt. are allowed (Ist class) ; 1$ cwt., (2nd class) and children (3 to 10 
years). For a whole cabin and transit through Egypt see Route 3. Overweight, from Suez, 


£1 per owt. 


EFILOMEWARD. 
CALCUTTA TO MADRAS, GALLE, ADEN, SUEZ, AND ENGLAND. 


P. and O. Steamer leaves Calcutta (Sandheads) every other Wednesday or Monday, commencing 
June 8th 
arrives at Madras.......... every other Saturday or Thursday 
arrives at Galle ........++..every other Wednesday or Monday 
arrives at Aden .. cocco.es. every other Saturday 
arrives at Suez .. oes. .....-every other Saturday 
arriving at Southampton about 15 days later. 
N.B.—Five to eight days extra to Suez are allowed in the Spring monsoon. 
The China mail reaches Galle about every other Wednesday or, Monday; and the Australian, 
about every four weeks, with two days to spare at Galle. 


ROUTE §.—THE ISLAND OF ORYEON-GALLE, OR POINT DE GALLE. 


ROUTE V. 


LONDON TO SUEZ, ADEN, CEYLON, 
MADRAS, CALCUTTA, CHINA, AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


London to Suez and Aden, see Routes 2 and 3.; 
to Bombay, Route 4. 

Travellers proceeding to the other Presidencies or 
China perform a Sea Voyage (10 days from Aden 
to Point de Galle, Ceylon), during which the tem- 
perature varies from 78° to 96° (in August). The 
monoteny of the trip through the Inpian OCEAN 
is often varied by the travellers playing at sea quoits 
(such being made of rings of spliced ropes) on a 
hop-scoteh chalked out on the deck. A few vessels 
are occasionally.spoken with, and the return mail 
is often passed and boarded, so that passengers 
should, if desirous of sending letters to England, 
have them ready to seal up as soon as that.steamer 
is signalled as being in sight, when a bag is made 
up and sent on board. As Ceylon is approached 
its appearaace, as the vessel steams, is extremely 
picturesque; for whilst a fine undulating well- 
wooded country. stratcbes to the water’s edge, 
fringed by. eocea-nut trees, lofty, verdant, hilly 
ranges tower in the distance, covered with groves 
of Palmyra palms, and other timber. 


THE ISLAND OF CEYLON 

(Singhals), 
Situated between 5° 55/ and 9°51 north latitude, 
and 79° 41’ 40’,and 81°41 40, and 81° 54’ 50” east 
longitude. Its extreme length from north to south, 
from Point Palmyra to Dondera Head, is 2714 
miles; its greatest width 1873 miles, from Colombo 
on the west coast, to Sangemankande on the east; 
and its area, including its dependent Islands, 
95,742 miles, or about one-sixth smaller than 
Ireland. 

In 1857 the population amounted to 1,697,975, 
exclusive of military; their families, beth Euro. 
pean and Malays, 5,430; aliens, and other caeuel 
strangers, forming about 25,000 more. 

The conquest of Ceylon (the ancient Serendib), 
by Wifago, ‘took place, 3.c. 543, and the estabiieh- 
ment of Budthism, s.c. 307. The Singhaiese 
seletted as their sacred tree the Pippul, whichis 
closely allied to. the Banyan, yet sufficiently dis. 
tinguished from it. The holy tree, or bo-tree, as-is 
shown at Anrrajapoora, is asserted to have been 
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planted in the reign of King Devinipiatissa, B .¢ 
288; it is, consequently, at the present time, 2,147 
years old. The first national marine was established 
by this King, a.p. 607, who sent for and employed 
artizans from Malabar. 

The early exports from Ceylon consisted 
entirely of natural productions, aromatio drugs, 
gems, pearls, and shells, and it is a strony 
evidence of the more advanced state of civilisu- 
tion in India, at the same period that, whilst the 
presents sent from the Kings of Ceylon to the 
native princes of Hindustan and Dekkan, were 
always of the precious but primitive character, the 
articles received in return were less remarkable 
for the intrinsic value of the material, than from 
the workmanship bestowed uponit. Devinipiatissa 
gent by his ambassadors to Asoca, B.c. 300, eight 
varieties of costly pearls, sapphires, lapis lazuli, 


rubies, three bamboos, for chariot poles, remark- 


able, because their natural marking resembled the 
carvings of flowers and animals. The gifts sent 
by the King of Magadha were a chowrie (the royal 
fly flapper), a diadem, a sword of state, a royal 
parasol, golden slippers, a crown, an aneinting 
vase, ashestos towels, to be cleansed by being 
passed through fire, a costly howdah, and sundry 
vessels of gold. Anarajapoora, the ancient capital. 
was under municipal government so early as B.C. 
437. 


GALLE, OR POINT DE GALLE.-— Tl. 

The present name of Point de Galle, “ Cock’s 
Point,” was given by the Portugese, when they 
held posession of the Island. The natives call it 
Galla “ rock ” 

Hine or PassacEe Boats.—Canoes, not carrying 
mrore than two persons, 6d. each inside the har- 
bout; Is. outside. Boats, earrying 4 or 6 persons, 
as licensed, 6d. inside, 1s. outside. If only one 
pevson, ls, inside, 28 outside. Stormy weather, 
Parties must make their own arrangements. 

No traveller, fresh from Europe, will ever forget 
the impression left by his first gaze apon tropical 
scenery, as it is displayed in the bay, and the 
wooded hills that encircle it; the sea, blue 
‘as sapphire, breaks upon the fortified’ rocks, 
‘which form the entrance to the harbour; the hills 
behind are draped with forests of perennial preen, 
and far in the distance rises the zond of nien's 
hills, behind which (towers the aucred - 
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Adam's Peak, estimated at 7,420 feet above the 
level of the sea, with its summit enveloped in 
clouds; the panorama from the top is magnificent. 
It is conjectured that the long sought Tarshish 
may be found to be identical with that of Galle. 


Horsis. — Oriental Company's, a handsome 
three-story building, with a good prospect. 


Converances.—The Bandy which is peculiar to 
Ceylon is a kind of four-wheel dog cart, with a roof 
on metal uprights. There is a common street 
Buggy. Vehicles are commonly let by the hour. 
A four-horse mail runs to Colombo, about 70 
mi.es aloug the coast, in 11 to 12 hours. 


ConsuLs.—G. Reid, Esq., French Consular 
Agent. Prussian, H. Sonnenkalb, Esq. 

Bankx.—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China. Price of specie—rupees 
worth 1s, lld., the principal currency, as in 
England. Spanish dollars are also current. 


The Bershera festival takes place in August. 
With the exception of a few public buildings, 
there is little to be found of interest to the 
traveller within the town except the Fort, one 
mile in circumference; the Dutch church; Mosque: 
Pettah, or native town ; lighthouse; and barracks. 


The houses are one storey high, and spacious; 
each having a verandah, supported by pillars the 
entire length of the front; the streets are narrow, 
yet the town is healthy ard agreeable. Ships, 
can only remain in the harbour with safety four 
inonths in the year. The pilot canoes are very 
long, but only 16 inches broad, and very swift. 


PropuctTions.—Arrack, cinnamon, cardamons, 
coffee, cocoa nuts, coir, cotton cloth, jagery, fine 
cabinet woods, rice, grain, tobacco, bread-fruit, 
manganese, iron, rubies, topazes, sapphires, ame- 
thysts, garnets, pearls, &c. &c. 

Stsam Pacxets.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's Steamers (F. Bayley, Esq., Agent) 
airive here with the outward mails every other 
Tuesday, and sail the day after, for Madras, Cal. 
cutta, Singapore, and China. For Australia 
every 4th Wednes ay. The Homeward Mails from 
Calcuttaand China every fortnight; from Austra- 
lia about every 4 weeks, allowing for monsoons. 
A transfer to the steamers is made in each case. 
The Avoca, Bombay, and Geelong are employed 
on the Australian service 
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The mail road from Galle to Colombo is rich in 


scenery, and is literally an avenue of palm trees 
70 miles long. There are no less than twenty 
millions of those majestic trees in the island. 


COLOMBO— Railway Station und Telegraph. 

The capital is surrounded by the lake and fortifi- 
cations ; the buildings within the fort are of clumsy 
European architecture. 

Governog—Sir H. Robinson. Carer JusticeE— 
Sir E. S. Creasy. BisnHor ofr CoromBo—Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Claughton. 

Banks.—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London, and China; Oriental Banking Corpora- 
tion. 

Outside the walls are the modest dwellings of 
the Dutch and Portuguese, the houses of the 
Singhalese, Tamils, Moors, and Malays are con- 
structed of whitewashed mud, either covered with 
tiles or thatched with the plaited fronds of the 
cocoa-nut palm. The only ancient quarter is the 
Pettah, or black town, inhabited by the native 
races, and extending to the banks of the Kalang. 
ganga. 

RarLway,—Partly open to Candy, 1865. It will 
be about 80 miles long. The first turf was cut by 
the late Governor, Sir H. Ward, 1859. 

The hamlet of CaLpirty on the shores of the 
lake Colombo, and surrounded by cinnamon gar- 
dens and cocoa-nut groves overlooking the bay, is 
the resort of the civil and military authorities, 

merchants, native and European, of the island. 

The Port is leas a harbour than aroadstead, none 
but light craft can venture to the wharfs and the 
fort, and ships waiting for cargoes are forced to 
anchor in the offing. The road from Colombo to 
Kandy is constantly thronged with bullock carts 
laden with coffee, &c., from the interior, or carrying 
up rice and stores to the hill country. They do 
20 miles a day, drawing from 5 to 10 cwt. 


CANDY, OR KANDY-.-- Telegraph. 


Telegraph to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Kar. 
rachee, Point de Galle, and all the chief cities in 
India. 

With the exception of the Governor's palace, 
the library, erected on pillars and built on a lake, 
there are no architectural monuments with any 
pretensions to antiquity. The temples of Kandy, 
both of Buddhist and Hindoo, are dilapidated 
edifices. The most remarkable ol ject to be noticed 
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is the Dalada, ascribed to be the sacred Tooth of 
- Buddha. From historical facts, there can be no 
Qoubt the original tooth was destroyed by the 
Portuguese, and the present one substituted. 
Nvuthing can be more picturesque than the situa- 
tion of Kandy, on the banks of a miniature lake, 
overhung on all sides by hills, which command 
Speine! views of the city. In the plain of Nuwera- 
sli, 50 miles distant from hence, all kinds of 
F.uropean vegetables are to be found. The great 
road from Kandy to the sanatarium of Muera-Ellia, 
distance of 50 miles, is carried to the height of 
}U00 feet above the sea, and passes for the greater 
art of the ascent through the coffee plantations, 


THE BAY OF TRINCOMALEE, 
With its port three miles in circumference, pre- 
jents to the eye a scene of singular beauty, land- 
ocked and still as an island lake. The town is 
built on the neck of a bola peninsula, which 
btretches between the outer and inner harbours, 
sing at its southern extremity into lofty preci- 
pices, covered to their summits with luxuriant 
furests, and is strengthened at the narrow entrance 
of the inner harbour by the batteries of Fort Osten. 
burg, rising one above another, for the defence of 
the port and the arsenal. With the exception of 
buildiuys such as the citadel, erected on a cliff, the 
English, Portuguese, Dutch, and Mahommedan 
places of worship, the post-office, &c., the town 
is poorly constructed, and the bazuars the least 
inviting in Ceylon. 

Jaffua (on the peninsula and extremity of the 
island, north of Adam’s Bridge), owing to its 
Proximity to the Indian coast, was at all times the 

' district most infested by the piratical Malabars. 
Jaffnapatam, is of little interest as a modern town. 
It possesses little worthy the observation of the 
traveller beyond its fortifications, barracks, and 
the Dutch church. Off this coast lier the Gulf of 
Manaar (north-west of the island), celebrated as 
being the greatest Pearl-fishery in the world. 

The Dutch were expelled from Ceylon in 1795. 
Trincomalee, Jaffua, and Calpentyn surrendered 
in succession to Col. Stuart, who commanded an 

 €xpedition fitted out at Madras. Early in the fol- 
lowing year, Negombo and Colombo followed. The 
dominion of the Netherlands in Ceylon was nearly 
éqnal in duration with that of the Portuguese— 
ab vat 140 yeuis, it was not, however, ti!l the year 


el 
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1815 that the kingly power of Kandy passed away 
to the British. In this year a solemn convention 
of the chiefs assembled in the palace of Kandy, at - 
which the treaty was concluded, formally deposing 
the king, and vesting his dominions in the British 
crown. In 1796, when the English landed in 
Ceylon, there was not in the whole island a single 
practicable road. Before the first governor (Sir Lk. 
Barnes) resigned his functions, every town of 
importance was approached by a carriage roa’, 
and the long desired highway from sea to sea, 
connecting Colombo and Trincomalee, was com- 
menced. 


The Island abounds in every requisite for the 
table, fish, flesh, and fowl, game of all kinds, fruit 
and vegetables of every description, the former 
wholesome, but with the exception of oranges, 
pine-apples, the luscious mango, and the indescrib- 
able ‘‘rambatan;” for want of horticultural 
attention they are of inferior flavour, and soon 
cease to be alluring. The Singhalese excel in 
making curries, each tempered by the delicate 
creamy juice expressed from the flesh of the cocoa- 
nut, after it has been reduced to a pulp. See Sir 
J. E. Tennent’s excellent work on Ceylon, 1860. 


Travellers proceeding to Madras perform a sea 
voyage of four days from Ceylon. 


MADRAS.—Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Madraj, Mandir-raj, but called by the natives 
Chennapatanam, the city of Chennappa. (Coro- 
mandel Coast), first British settlement in India, 
639. 
Population, 400,000, of whom 16,000 are Euro- 
peans. 

Hore.s.—The Prince Albert, Valu Mudeliars, 
family, Myrtle Grove House, good; but the 
others are very bad indeed. 

AUTHORITIES.—Governor, Rt. Hon. Lord Napier, 
K.T. Supreme Court of Judicature, Chief Justice , 
Sir C. H. Scotland, Knt. Bishop, Right Rev. or. 
Gell. Commander-in-Chief, Lieut..Gen. W. A. 
M‘Cleverty. 

Cius.—This institution, which is admirably con- 
ducted, has superseded the necessity of hotels; 
here board and residence can be had on very mode- 
rateterms; and it contains accommodation for a 


great number of persons; open from 6 a.m. to 
12 p.m. 


oat 
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Monsoow (rainy season) commences abdoat July, 
and ends about December. The N.E. monseon 
begins on the 15th October, and then the sterm 
flag is hoisted at the master attendant’s flagstaff, to 
warn persons from attempting to land. Hottest 
months, May and Jane; coolest months, January 
and February. Lowest range, 75°; highest range, 
140°. 

Ice House at South and 24 Second Line Beach, 
open from 6 a.m. to sunset, except on Sundays, 
when it closes at 8 a.m. Tariff, ] anna (14d.) per Ib. 

OrFice Hours.—106 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


BcEctTRIc TELEGRAPH to Bombay, Calcutta, Point 
de Galle, Kurrachee, &c. 

Newerapars. — Morning Chronicle, Spectator, 
Athenoum, Examiner, and numerous daily journals. 

Booxsguters.—Pharoah and Co., Bradshaw's 
Guide Depot; Ganty Brothers ; Oakesjand Co. 

RarLwayrs.— Madras line, open to Arconum 
Junction (for Timputty, on N.W. branch), Arcot, 
Tripatore (for Bangalore), Coimbatoor (for the 
Nielgherries), Palghaut, and Beypore, on the Mala- 
bar coast; 405 miles. See Local ‘lime Tables at 
¢he end of this work. 

DiREorory.—Mesers, Burrie and Co., Vepery, 
dealers in Currie, Mulligatawney Paste and Chu- 
tures, 

BankeRrs.—Arbuthnot and Co.; Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China; 
Central Bank: of Western India; Oriental Bank 
Corperation; Land Mortgage Bank of India; 
Agra Bank. 

Price or Srexcte.—Sovereigns worth 103 Rupees, 
Currency, as at Calcutta, Bank Notes worth Rupees 
10 pen £1. 

TRAVBBLING CONVEYANCKES.—By dawk (dak), 
Palanquin and Buidgerow’s boat; but these modes 
of conveyance are-becoming rapidly extinct. 


,SArLina VEssEis. constantly to China, United’ 


States, Australia, &c. Steamers ply om Cochrane's 
canal, 


Com pany.is in goed work. 


Sram Pacusts.-——The: Peninsular and Oriental: 
steamers (A. M'‘Ivor, Esq,, Agent), with the: nrails,, 
arrive here, outward-bound, every other Saturday, . 


and then sailfor Caleutta. Those Homeward-bound 
very fortn ight from Calcutta (3 days’ run) gener- 


The East India. Irrigation Company has) 
been formed; the Madras Irrigation and. Canal 
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ally on. Thursday or Saturday, amd then sail for 
Ceylon, Aden, Suez, Aiexandyia, Malta, Marseliles, 
Gibraltar, and Southampton. 
Oompany's boats, by arrangement with the-Penin- 
solar and Oriental Company, take passengers at 
throngh rates (4£ to 8% extra.) to Negapatam, 
Nasulipatam, etc. 


The. British India 


SANATARIUM.—Should the traveller suffer from 


sickness, the Neilgherry Hillscan be reached by rail 
to Coimbatoor, and thence by carriage. The prin. 
cipal station is called Ootacamund, at which the 
temperature {is about 56°. 
account of these hills, and Capt. Burton’s Blue 
Mountains, should be perused. Here the Lawrence 
Asylums for the orphan children of soldiers have been 
erected, in memory of the late distinguished and 
lamented Sir Henry Lawrence (the Viceroys’s 
brother), who was killed at the siece of Lucknow. 
Twenty children are admitted. The edifice cost 


£5,000. 


Sir Francis Head’s 


OVERLAND MAILS are made up daily to Bombay, 


Calcutta, and the interior of the country, and are~ 
dispatched from the General Post Office. 


Ossrcts oy Noritce.—Supreme Court, Govern- 
ment House (its banqueting room), Madras Club 
(handsome building), the College, Medical Colfege 
Statues of Sir Thomas Munro and the Marquis of 
Cornwallis, Ice House, Custom House. 

THe CENTRAL Museum.—One of the best in 
India. 

Moneygar Choultry, Fort St. George, Post Office, 
Railway Terminus, Memorial Hall, a fine new Hos- 
pital, People’s Park, opened 1865. 

The Cathedral containsa beautifuleast window, ex- 
quisitely executed by Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, 
of Southampton Street, Strand, consisting of three 
large semicircular beaded lights, 13 feet long by 5 
feet wide, representing in coloured glass—lst, The 
Baptism of Jesua Christ; 2nd, The Saviour’s 
appearance to Mary at the Sepulehre; 3rd, The 
Argcension. The side windows, which are also very 
handsome, were designed and executed by Archibald 
Cole, Esq., of Madras, the archiiect. 

The. districts of Vepery and Parsawakam; the 
Ieland (2.mileJong-and $ mile broag); Triplicang: 
(the Mussulman: quarter); Chepuk Gardens, in. 
which stands the palace of the former Nawabs. 
of Karnatak, with some fize chambers. 
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JUUBG LAMMEWRTUMDURL | WHICD Stands the palace of the former Nawabds. 
‘atta (3 days’ run) gener-| of Karnatak, with some fine chambers. 


Alwarpeta Cemetery in Black Town, Writers’ 
Buildings, Arsenal, Lighthouse, St. Andrew’s Church, 
the Mint. 


The Esplanade, the University, Roman Catholic 
Jashedral,Church Mission Seciety, Armenian Church, 
Miblar Orphan Asylum, College, Observatory, Hor- 
icaltural Soolety’s Gardens, where. the band plays 
very Tuesday evening. 

OBJECTS IN THB VICINITY.~— St. Thomas’ Mount, 
he villas: of the native and European merchants 
nd. officials, situated in large compounds and hand- 

- ome gardens. The villages of Attapurum, Perum- 
ur, Rayapuram, Tandiaondu. Vasarvalli, Ennur 
Ennore), and the Red Hills, a very pretty spot. 


Hints. — Landing effected by means of the 
lasullah boats, either on the beach or at the New 


fer. The traveller will act wisely to wear spectacles: 


o his first arrival, as, owing to the absence of all 
1ade and the pale yellow castof the houses, the glare 
Ethe scorching sunis peculiariy detrimental to the 
ght. If he intends to remain at this Presideney the 
oner he fixes upon a bungalow and removes to it 
te better. At all events, he will find geod accom- 
odation, at moderate charges, at the Club House. 


ScuHoois.—The Christian Vernacular Society has 
> less than 354 schools, attended by 12,526 pupils, 
.an average annual cost of 8s. per head. Instruc- 
dn is afforded them in the Kanarese, Malayalim, 
nghalese, Tamil, and Telegu languages. 


AMUSEMENTS. — Theatre, Concerts, Nautches, 
ative Marriage Processions, at times extremely 
and and magnificent, the Industrial Exhi- 
tion, &c. 


For more minute details of this Presidency, see 
radshaw's Hand-Book to Madras. The Madras 


my is now placed on an irreguiat footing; like 
ose of the other Presidencies. 


Travellers proceeding to Caleatta perform a sea 
yage (4 days from Madras to Caicutte). Nothing: 
tatever of interest is passed except afew native 
ats, and occasionally a homeward-bound steatrer. 


The low shore on the left belongs to the province 
Orisea, where the famine of 1866 carried off 
jree quarters of a million persons: About 100 
es distant from Calcutta the vessel enters the 
Hooghly river, through the Sunderbund. The 
View which bursts upon the traveller's eyeia beautiful 
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inthe extreme. In many places the banks of: this 
stream are so high that the sharp angles of the 
river very closely resemble promonteries. 


CALCUTTA— Ruilwey Station and Telegrenk, 
The Metropolis of India, en the river Heoghty, 
belonging to the English since 1668; eo calted from 
Kali, “a goddess,” and Cuttah, a “temple.” 

Population, about 600,600. 


Horets. — The Great Eastern and Spence’s both 
“ Limited * are the two largest; but there are very 
few Hotels here compared with Madrasfor exampie. 


AUTHORITIES.— Viceroy and Governor General 
of India, His Excelleney the Right Hon. Sir John 
L. M. Lawrence, G.C.B.,G.M.S.L Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, Hon. W. Gray. Lieutenant-Governor 
of North-Western Provinces, Hon. Sir W. Muir. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Punjaub, Hon. D. F. 
Macleod, C.B. Commander-in-Chief, His Excel- 
lency, Gen. Sir W. Mansfield, K.C.B. Chief Com- 
missioners of Central Provinces, Lieut.-Colonel E. 
K. Elliot; of Province of Oude, John Strachey, 
Esq. ; of British Burmah, Lieut.-Colonel A. P, 
Phayre, C.B. Supreme Court of Judicature, Chief 
Justice, Hon. Sir Barnes Peacock, Knt. Bishop of 
Calcutta, The Right Rev. Dr. Milman. 


Here conveyances of every description are to be 
obtained. Buggies—Rupees 4 per turn. 


Monsoons (rainy season) commence in June 
and end about QOcteber; hottest month, May; 
coolest month, January. During the south-west 
one, which sets in about the end of April, the tidal 
wave generally dashes up the Hooghly river from 
side to side,.at the rate of 20 miles per hour. All. 
boats then make for the centre of the river, where 
the wave does not curl and break over. Ships often 
part their cables. The lower part of the river is then. 
abont elght feet higher than the upper. portion (the 
tide rising that number of feet per minute). The 
height of the Bore varies from five to twelve feet It 
s dangerous, never. breaks on both sides; deep. 
water destroys its force, but shallow. water and sand- 
banks bring it out most prominently. 

Thermometer— Lowest range, 52° , highestrange, 
140°, 

Cavourra Bawxs.~—Agra Bank; Orientak Bank 
Corporation; Land Mortgage Bank of Indi 
National Bank of India; Delhi and London Bi 
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Chartered Mercantile Bank cf India, London, snd 
China; Bank of Bengal; ‘ hartered Bank of India, 
Australia, ard China; Grindlay and Co ; Central 
Bank of Western India; Bank of Hindustan, China, 
and Japan (Lim.); Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris; 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

Price of Specie—Sovereigns, Rupees 104 each ; 
bank notes, Rupees 10 per &,. 

Office hours frum 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Jehu bas no control, but keeps burrying and beating 
them along at a most fearful rate. It generally 
conteins six passengers, ard is the favourite holiday 
vehicle of the British tars stationed here (Calcutta), 
who have a great penchant for these rickety con- 
veyances, and when Jack’s ashore he hires them. 

They are obtainable (or rather ply) at Kidnapore 

Road, Keranchee, and start for several places from 

5 to 6 miles distant from Calcutta. 

Newspapers. — Friend of India, Hurkaru, 
Englishman, Eastern Star, Mofusilite Gazette, Daily 
News, etc. The English newspapers, on the 
arrival of every mail, can easily be procured of all 
booksellers. 


Electric telegraph to Bonbay, Madras, Kedjeree, 
Ceylon, Kurrachee, and the principal towns in India. 
Overland Mails are made up at Post Office to Bom- 
bay and Madras, daily—conveyed by runners who 
carry the packets, running at full speed from station 
to station, situate 9 miles distant from each other, 
at which places fresh relays of men are constantly 
in readiness to proceed with the bags. A special 
post for the conveyance of letters and newspapers 
to England is made up for the Bombay Mails of 
the 9th and 24th, leaving eight days before. 

Rattways.—East Indian, to Benares and Delhi; 
open throughout. Eastern Bengal to Kooshtee 
for Dacca. Calcutta and S. Eastern, to the mouth 
of the Ganges, where Port Canning is newly founded 
on the Mutlah. See Local Time Tables at end of 
this work. 

T RAVEL!LING CONVBYANCES.—Dawks, budgerow 
boats, river steamers, horse dawk between this 
place and Delhi. On horseback—this mode must 
be adopted where a dawk has not been established, 
and when so journeying the traveller should rise at 
5 a.m., and after taking a cup of coffee and 4 crust, 
mount his nag, travel about 20 miles, taking 
care to send his servants on before him with his 
tent and baggage, and as soon as the sun is well 
up in the horizon his tent should be pitched in 
a shady grove. The Keranchie (Kidnapore) om- 
nibus is similar in shape to an old fashioned 
hackney coach, with the windows all open, but 
having a low seat for the driver in front. It is 
raised on springs high above the four wheels, high- 
boned large-bodied ponies are harnessed to the 
bamboo pole ; an old worn-out dotey, which has 
served as @ turban cloak and sheet, is used for 
connecting the tathoos (ponies) to the carrisge. 
The driver is seated on a small perch in front, ina 

most perilous position; the crazy vehicle goes along 
at a railway express rate, and waving from side to 
aide at every move of the poles, over wiich the 


Coat Mines.—Those of Bussareh Kosta, 
Megeab, Russoh, Topozi, are all working extremely 
well, but those of Taunksoley are not 80 p:oductive. 

Stream Packets.— Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s Steamers (J. Paterson, Esq., Agent) arrive 
every other Wednesday, from England, and depart 
homeward-bound for Madras, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Penang, Hong Kong, Amoy, Shanghai, Manilla, 
Australia, Alexandria, Malta, Marseilles, Gibraltan 
and Southampton, every other Monday or Wednes- 
day. The Bombay and Bengal, and the British 
India Companies’ Boats, to Madras,Ceylon, Bombay, 
Kurrachee, etc. The British lodia Company by 
arrangement with the Peniosular and Oriental 
Company, take Passengers at through rates to 
Chettagong, Rangoon, and Moulmein. 

The first steamer out to India from Englad was the 
Enterprize, which left Falmouth 16th Feb.,, 1825, 
and reached Ca‘cutta 9th Dec., in 145 days, via the 
Cape. Here the Diana, the first steamer built in 
India, was launched 1625. On Ist Nov., 1867, s 
cyclone, similar to that of Oct., 186-, brought great 
destruction to life and property: 30,000 native huts 
were blown down and 6,080 boats destroyed. 

IsrHMus oF Keaw.—It is intended to cut s 
canal (12 miles long) across it, at the S. extremity 
of the Siam kingdom, which will save 1,175 mile 
in the distance from Calcutta to China and a rail is 
prejected in this direction. 

Most REMARKABLE OBJECTS, Viz.:— Landing 
Places (or Gauts). 

Government House, with the Dalkousio statue, 


facing Wellesiey’s; Suspension Bridge (over a rivulet 
which encircles the tuwn) 
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fort William, Column to the memory of Sir 
David Ochterlony. The new Post Office, a hand- 
seme building, on the site of the famous Black 
Sole. 

Botanical Gardens (on the left bank of the river). 

Bishop's College, Library, Chapel, Maidaun (an 
extensive plain), Aqueduct, Town Hall (a beau- 
tiful building). 

The Sudder Dewanee Adawlut (principal Court 
of Justice), Racket Court, Bengal Club, Bazaars. 


Metcalfe Hall, Writer’s Buildings, Mint, Tanks, 
especially the Loll Diggie. 


Horse Bazaar, Dog’s Hospital, Dock Yards. 


Bank of Bengal, Jesuits’ College, Theatre, Medical 
College, The Mahomedan (Madrissa) College. 


Mahomedan and Hindoo Mosques and Pagodas. 


Dalhousie Institute. For minute details of this 
Presidency see Bradshaw's Hand-Book to Bengal. 
An Industrial Exhibition is projected for 1869. 


Most INTERESTING PLACES AND OBJECTS IN 
THE VICINITY, viz.:—Banks of the Ganges, Artillery 
Barracks at Dum Dum (distant 12 miles). 


Barrackpore, Cantonment (distant 16 miles), 
where there is a residence for the Governor-General. 
it has Lord Canning’s tomb to his wife. Here some 
of the Bengal native troops mutinied in 185; ; several 
regiments were disarmed; and a large European 
force is now permanently quartered here. Small 
Hindoo Temples called Mhuts (rather larger than 
beehives, and resembling them In shape), near the 
various Gauts (or wide flights of steps on the banks 
of the river); Barracks, containing 5 or 6 regiments. 


Serampore, opposite to Barrackpore, is con- 
sidered the finest town in British India, and is the 
atation of the missionaries of Bengal. The College, 
with its beautiful pinnacles, the castellated houses 
of the native residents, and their luxuriant and taste- 
fully arranged gardens. Serampore was a Danish 
settlement till 1847, when. with Franquebar, it was 
gold to the English Crown. 

SaNATARIUM FOR CALOUTTA.—Darjeeling Moun- 
tain, belonging to the Sinchulrange. Tnis temperate 
climate can be reached via Rajmahal on East Indian 
rail, from which it is 230 miles distant. It stands 
7,300 feet above the level of the sea—thermometer, 
56°. Preparis Is!and, in the bay of Benga’, has been 
recommended as 4 sanstarium. 
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foot for reclaiming two million acres of the Sunder- 
bund, at the mouth of the Ganges, which will 
greatly promote the health of tke metropolis of 
India. 

AMUSEMENTS, Viz.:—Theatre, Concerts, Nautches, 
Jackal, Wild Buffalo, Boar, and Tiger Hunting (the 
Calcutta Hunt keep a good pack of dogs here), Cheeta 
(Leopard) and Antelope coursing, Deer Stalking 
and Bustard Shooting, Morse Racing, Yachting, &c. 


Native FestivaALts—Most of which are conducted 
with such pomp and ceremony that all travellers 
should witness them, viz :—The Dusserah (takes 

tace about the end of September), a Hindoo festival 
which occupies four or five days. The Churuk 
Poojah, a Hindoo festival, which lasts four days. The 
Ruth Jatra (the airing of the images), when the 
Juggernaut’s car is drawn by thousands of coolies. 
The Mohurrum (Mahomedan festival) which occupies 
eight days, and is celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour. The Buckra Eade or Goat Sacrifice 
(Mahomedan festival). The Bhearer (Mahomedan 
festival). The scene exhibited on the banks of the 
Ganges on the evening of its celebration is truly 
magnificent, 

Currenoy.—Accovnts are kept here in current 
pice, current annas, current rupees, and sicca 
rupees, thus:—l2 current pice make 1] current 
anna; 16 current annas make 1 current rupee; 
1,), current rupee make 1 sicca rupee. 

In the Bay of Bengal is Port Blair on the east 
side of the S. Andaman Island a convict settlement 
for India, about lat. 11°42’. A cable is to be laid 
past this from Moulmein tu Penang. 


LIST OF GOVERNORS GENERAL. 
1498 Vasco de Gama arri:es at Calcutta. 
16U1 English India Company's ships sail for India. 
1612 English factory at Surat. 
1641 Fort St. George built at Madras. 
1542 First English factory at Calcutta. 
1653 Madras made a Presidency. 
1668 Charles II. gives Bombay to the Company. 
1637 Pondicherry founded by the French. 
1698 Fort William built at Calcutta. 
1751 Clive relieves Arcot. 
1756 Black Hole tragedy. 
1757 Battle of Plassy. 
1758 Clive, Governor of Bengal. 
1760 Vansittart, Governor of Bengal. 


A scheme is on: 176! Battle of Buxar. 
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Cabool, Scinde, Bhawalpore, and all the states 
between Candshar and Allababad. 


These divisions comprise a space sbout 2,000 
miles long, 1,600 broad, contain nearly 1,300,000 
squere miles, and are subdivided into four 
Presidencies, viz., BEneat — capital Calcutta. 
Population, 41,498,608; area, 260,200 square 
miles. Mapras—capital, Madras. Population, 
23,127,855; area, 128,550 square miies. Bompar 
—capital, Bombay. Population, 11,937,572; ares, 
137,743 square miles, The NoutH W raven 
Provinces — capital, Agra. Population, 3@, 110,47 : 
area, 116,498 square miles. PuNnNJAUB ~ Capital, 
‘Lahore. Population, 14,794,611; area, 100,406 
square miles. TERRITORIES and Departments 
under tle Government of India (i.e. the Viceroy), 
viz,, Central Provinces, Oude, Pegu, and Te- 
nasserim (or British Burmah). Pepalatien, 
14,165,1623 area, 70,330 square miles. The entire 
population may be reckoned at 180,884,297, and 
area, 1,466,576 square miles. The Straits Settle- 
ments including Penang, Malacca, and Singapore 
were transferred to the Crown 1866. 

Among the Tributary and Independent Sovereigns 
are the Nizam of Hydrabad, the Maharajah’s of 
Gwalior, Indore, Putiala, and Cashmere; the Gui- 
cowar of Baroda, the Nawaub of Rampore, the 
Begum of Bhopal, the Rajah of Mysore, and the 
King of Nepaul. The French Possessions occupy 
about 500 square miles round Pondicherry; the 
Portuguese, 1,200 square miles round Goa. 


The couatry consists of extensive plains, fer 
tilised by numerous rivers, and interspersed with & 
few ranges of hills. On the N. it is bounded.by 
the loftiest chain of meuntains in the world (the 
Himalaya), about 27,000 to 30,000 feet. above the 
level of the sea, and their formation gneiss. The 
climates and seasons, are considerably diversified, 
owing to the difference of latitude and local 
situation. 


Its productions, manufactures, &e., ate sal-am- 
moniae, musiine, calico, diamonds,. indigo, opium, 
raw silks, cotton, sugar, spices, drugs, wrought 
silks, Cashmere shawls, rice, pepper, gold, saltpetre, 
cinnamon, castor eil, samu, ten, coffee, oilacods, 
cardamans, ginger, capeicum, cumin, turmeric, 
pearis, chintzes, teak, tebacco, sandal wood, &., 
hemp, flax, borax, lapis lazuli, bezoar, iron, co pp 


1765 Clive, Governor of Bengal, second time. 
1772 Warreu Hastings, Governor-General, 
1785 Macphersos, Governor-General. 
1793 Sir J. Shore, Governor-General. 

1798 Lord Mornington (Marquis of Wellesley), 

Governor-General. 

1799 Death of Tippoo Sahib. 

1803 Battle of Assaye. 

1805 Lord Cornwallis; Governor-General. 
— Sir G. Barlow, Governor-General. 

1807 Lord Minto (Marquis of Hastings), Gevernor- 

General. 

1813 Lord Mona, Governor-General. 

1823 Lord Amherst, Governor-General. 
1828 Lord W. Bentinck, Governor-General. 
1835 Sir C. Metcalfe, Governor-General. 
1836 Lord Auckland, Governor-General. 
1842 Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General, 
1844 Sir H. Hardinge, Governor. General. 
1847 Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General. 
1856 Lord Canning, Governor-General. 

1857 Oude matiny, death of Havelock. 

1858 India transferred to Crown. 

1862 Lord Elgin, Viceroy. 

1863 Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy. 


INDIA IN GENERAL. 


RatLways, Tsizcnarns, &c.—For details of 
this information see end of Guide. 


This extensive empire, which ltes between’ 8° 4’ 
and 36° N. lat., and 99° 30” E. long., comprises all 
the countries situated between the morntains of 
Tartary and Thibet on the north, Bootaa, Assam, 
and the Bay of Bengal on the east, the Indian 
Ocean onthe seuth, and the. same ocean and Persia 
on the west. 


It is divided into four great divisions, viz. : 
Hindostan Proper (Hindoo, “black,” Perstan, and 
Stan “country ”) which includes the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and ali the portion of the country 
which lies to the north of the river Nerbudda. 


The Deccan (or the “‘sauth”’) which conteins 
the provinces of Candeish, Dowlatabad, Visiapoor, 
the north part of Golconda, Berar, Orissa and the 
Circars. The Peninsula, which compeises the whole 
tract south of the river Kistna.. And the North 
Western Provinces, with the Punjaub (five rivers), 
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coal. The mean temperature of the coldest 
month is about 52” 
The beauties of the scenery and architecture are 
proverbially grand, and the Himalayas, West Ghuts, 
Nilgiri Hills, Cataracts of Gairsoppa, Godak, &c., 
Falis of Kaveri, Cave Temples, Cyclopean Tombs, 
Pagodas of Southern Indias, Taj Mahal, and the public 
edifices of Agra, Benares, Calcutta, and Delhi, 
fully justify that assertion, and will amply reward 
the traveller for the toil and labour of so long a 
journey. 

The rainy. season (mensoon) in Bengal beginsin 
duly, Madras in October, and Bombay in June. 


onth in Bengal and Bombay is May, 
The bottest m gal "1 1991 a, D., by the invasion of the Tartar Genghis 


and Madras, Jume. 


Magnificent temples and rnins are scattered all 
over the empire. Among various castes and sects 
may be enumerated : 


The Brahmans, who recognise a supreme being 
in Brahma; the Jainahs, who profess a modified 
Buddhism; the Sikhs who profess a religion 
which is amixture of Brahminism and Islamism : 
the Mussulmen, who follow the doctrines of aho- 
met; the Thugs, who believe thelr eobberies and 
gaurdera to be under the protection of a Deity; the 
Parsees, or Parsis, a rich and most powerful caste, 
who follow the doctzines of Zoroaster, the worship 
of theanciont Magi, and whose influence in Western 
India is powerful and increasing; the Hindoos, 
(Hindus) who follow the dectrines of:their sacred 
books the Vedas, Puranus, &c. 

The first notice that historians appear to have of 
this vast.qmpire (the native name of which in the 
Sansorit language is Bharuta, but whese proper 
appellation should: be Medhyama, is in the year 
2188,n,@..when Menu legislated here. He appears 


to have been a contemporary with Moenes, founder’ 


of the Kgyptian manarchy, if:not that menarch 
himself. In 1772 3.0. the great flasostris, king of 
Egypt,.invaded it. The Bactrian and Medean 
kinga. seem to have, passed #hrough:it, and to have 
encouyaged thelr subjects to.carry on an extensive 
and lucrative trade, hy means of caravans, and the 
Persian Gulf, vic she. Route which it is in contem- 


platien ‘to ¢e-open by means of the Euphrates: 
Valley Railway. 106228. ¢., Darius Hyetespes,- 


kingof Peysia, marched againstite inhabitants. In. 


Spang Alexander the Great, king of Maceden,’ 


That of the warmest 14@° 


Gu 


invaded Weetern India, penetrated into Affghan. 
istan, the Punjaub, up to the river Hyphasis(Be- 
cus), and crossed the Indusat Taxila (Attock) 

Upon the death of this monarch India (at the par- 
tition of Alexander’s empire) appears to have 
fallen to the share of Seleucus who visited it in 300 
R.0. In170 Antiochus the Great made an irrup- 
tion hither prior to his attempt to exterminate the 
followers of the Zoroastrian creed (the Parsees). 
After his unsuccessful attack litle is heard of it 
until 1000.4.p., when the Mahometans, under Maho- 
med of Ghizni made an irruption into it. In 1194 
4. Dy Mahommed Ghori, penetrated as far as the 
city of Benares, which incursion was followed in 


Khar, who does not appear to have passed the 
Indus. In 1389, the Mongol Tartars, under Ta- 
merlane, invaded it and reached Delhi, which they 
plundered. In 1493, in the reign of John II,, king 
of Portugal, Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and thus opened this extensive 
country to Europeans. In 1497 Vasco de Gama 
reached Calicut on the 22nd May. In 1525, its entire 
conquest was effected by Sultan Baber, one of the 
descendants of Tamerlane, and the founder of the 
Mongol dynasty, from whom the empire was 
named the Mongol, and he himself styled the Great 
Wongol. He was succeeded by his grandson Ak- 
bar, who reigned from 1555 to 1605, with much 
wisdom and discretion, and greatly enlarged his 
dominions, 


In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted the first charter 
te the Honourable East India Company, for fifteer 


| years, and their expedition, consisting of five ships, 
sailed-from Torbay on the 13th February, 1601, 
and reached Acheen (Sumatra), on June 5th, 1602. 


In 1609 the Gompany’s charter was renewed by 
James I., and in 1612 the Company obtained from 


ithe court of Delhi permission to establish a factory 
at Sarat (on the river Taptee, 147 miles north of 


Bombzy). In 16#0 also the grant of five miles of 


territory along the shore, and one mile inland, with 
‘permission to build Fort St. George, at Madras, 
(which ‘in 1658 was raised to the station of a Presi- 
dency. In 1688 Bombay, which the English bad 
ithen acquired by the marriage of Charles IL with 


Catherine of Portugal, was given over tothe Com- 


pany, became a Presidency and the seat of their 
government, whieh had previously been at Surat. 
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The Ewperor Jehangire son of Akbar; received 
Sir Thomas Roe, the first English ambassador. In 
1658 Aurungzebe, his son, dethroned his father, 
and reigned from 1658 tu 1707: during this period 
the Mongol empire attained its full extent, which 
was at this yeriod about 25 degrees in latitude, and 
25 in longitude; and the revenue at his command 
amounted to about £160,000,000 sterling. 


In 1698 Caloutta and two adjoining villages were 
obtained, with the right to exercise judicial power 
over the inhabitants, and to erect fortifications, 
which rece'ved the name of Fort Will‘am; after- 
wards erected into the Presidency of Bengal. Upon 
the death of Aurungzebe a number of weak princes 
succeeded each other, during whose government, 
in 1717, privileges were obtained from the native 
authorities which rendered the East India Com- 
pany nearly independent, and which may in truth 
be regarded as the first great Charter of the 
English in India. Owing to the intrigues of the 
Nizam of the Deccan, Nadir Shah, the Persian 
usurper, invaded this empire in 1738, when Mahom- 
med Shah was on the throne. During the reign of 
his successor, Achmed Shah, the empire fell to 
pieces, and nothing remained to the descendants 
of the great Tameriane but the territory and city 
of Delhi. In 1746, Labourdonnais, the French 
governor of Mauritius, took Madras frcm the 
English, which was restored at the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


In 1748, by the death of Nizam-al-Mulk, the vice- 
royalty of the Deccan descended to Nazir-Jung (his 
son), and the Carnatic was governed by Anaverdy 
Khan. Two pretenders appeared, whose claims were 
supported by the French governor of Poudicherry 
(Dupleix). Asuccessful battle was fought. Mizrapha 
Jung suceeeded to the Deccan; Chunda Sahib to 
the Carnatic. Ansverdy Khan was slain, and his 
son Mahommed Ali (the Nawab of Arcot) was put 
to flight, Dupleix became governor of India from 
the river Kistoah to Cape Comorin: he was, how- 
ever, superseded, and returned to France, and 
that country then lost the opportunity of holding 
the vast empire of India. In 1749, the Rohillas 
defeated the last Imperial army. The Jats (Hindoo 
Tribe) founded a separate state in Agra, Oude was 
seized by Mahommed Kooli, the Mahrattas took 
pessession of the Deccan, Malwa, Guzerat, Berar, 
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and Orissa, and the Mongol empire became merely 
nominal. 


In 1738, Achmed Shah was deposed. and 
Colon-! Clive (Lord Clive) proceeded against 
Chunda Sahib in the Carnatic, who after main- 
taining himself in the island of Seringam, sur- 
rendered, was put to death by a faithless Tanjorene, 
into whose hands he fell, and then Mahommed Ali 
was again placed on the throne. In 1756, the set. 
tlement and fort of Bengal were captured by Su- 
ryjah Dowlah (Nawab of Bengal), who was de- 
throned by Colonel Clive, Mir Jaffer was placed on 
the throne, and the French dispossessed of their 
settlement at Chandernagore. In 1760, Achmed 
Shah’s successor was murdered, and was succeeded 
by his son, Shah Alum, who then became dependent 
upon the English. In 1761, Masulipatam was cap- 
turcd by the English; Pondicherry in 1762. In 
1765 the Nawab of Oude and Shah Alum made an 
attempt to depose Mir Jaffier (who was seated on 
the throne of Bengal), but Colonel Clive defeated 
them. Mir Jaffier, however, intrigued with the 
Batavian government, who sent seven large ships 
to the Hooghly to force a passage. These vessels 
were taken by the English. That prince died in 
1765, and Nussumsaib Dowla, his son, succeeded 
in 1766. In 1767, the Presidency of Madras was 
reduced to extremities by Hyder Ali (Sultan of 
Mysore), but peace was concluded with that prince 
in 1769. 


In 1772, Warren Hastings became Governor 
of Bengal, and aided the Nawab of Oude to sub’ 
jugate the country of the Robillas, a gallant 
Affghan race. In 1773, an Act of Parliament 
was passed which made the Governor-General 
of Bengal Governor-General of all India. In 1774, 
hostilities broke out with the Mahrattas, owing to 
the Presidency of Bombay having afforded assist. 
ance to a pretender against the Rajahs of Berar. 
The tribes occupying the west coast had risen 
upon the decay of the Mogul empire, and were 
now powerfnl in Tanjore, Berar, and Guzerat; 
their Peishwa resided at Poonah, and his authority 
extended to Aurungabad and Bezapore. In 
1779 be formed an alliance with Hyder Ali, 
and their united army, commanded by French 
officera, shook the British powerin Southern India, 
while a French expedition threatened the Coro- 
mandel cosat.. Forupwards of two years Hyder Ali 


So 69 
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mainteined his postion in the Carnatic, but Sir 
Eyre Coute, in 1781, de.eated him at Porto Novu 
and Pollalore. In 1782 peace was concluded with 
the Mahrattas, and the English obtained the exclu. 
sive right to trade in that part of Indie. In 1783 
Mr. Fox brought in his rejected bill for the better 
administration of affairs in india. Io 1784 peace 
was restored between England and France, which 
led to the termination of the war between the 
British and Tippoo Saib (the son and successor of 
Hyder Ali), which took place at the peace of 
Mangalore. 


In this year Mr. Pitt brought in his Indian bill, 
the Board of Control was established, and the India 
trade obtained a considerable importance, owing 
to the immense consumption of tea from China. 
In 1785, the celebrated impeachment of Warren 
Hastings took place, on the ground chiefly of 
his treatment of the Begum Princesses. It lasted 
seven years, and ended in bis acquittal. In 1790, 
Tippoo Saib attacked the Rajah of Travancore, an 
ally of the English, who took the field in connec. 
tion with the Mahrattas, cenquered Bungalore, but 
was repu'sed from Serirgapatam. In 1792, another 
expedition was undertaken against it, but peace was 
concluded under its walls. Tippoo Saib resigned 
half his territories, and agreed to pay a large sum, 
his two #ons being left as hostages until the amount 
wus paid. In 1793, the charter of the East India 
Company was continued until three years’ notice 
after March Ist 1811. In 1796, a rebellion took 
place in the East India army, and the Governor. 
General, Lord Telgnmouth, was recalled. On the 
arrival of Lord Mornington ‘the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley), hostilities were commenced against Tippoo 
Saib, to whom Bonaparte had intimated his iuten- 
tion of subvert:ng the English power in India. 
General Harris invested Seringapatam, took it by 
assault, in which the Sultan himself was alain, 
divided his kingdom, and placed a British vassal 
on the throne, a iittle boy, who still lives, 
aod has been at length allowed to noninate 
bis successor. Tanjore was soon taken, its 
Rajah made prisoner, the whole of the Carnatic 
captured, and British authority then became 
supreme, from the river Kistnah to Cape 
Comorin. In 1803 a war broke out with the 
Rajahs of Berar, which ended successfully for the 
British, who pushed their conquests towards the 


north, captured Agra, and took” ‘ 
(the capital of the great Mogul); e 
obtained for them most advantage, 
together with the island of Ceyh, 
English at the peace of Amiens, ex: 
India Company’s possessions over ; 
and the greater part of the Western 


War, however, was soon renewed ag 
the Mahratta chief, on account ot 
fringed on the English territories, an 
the Sovereign (Peishwa) of Poonah. Ar 
lesley (Duke of Wellington), Lords Lake. ' 
court, completely routed that chief, bis \ 
Rajah of Bhurtpoor, and effectively deatr —\ 
French interert in the Peninsula. In 1&0t | 
Alum died, the nominal emperor, and wa a 
ceeded by Akbar Shah (his second son), an‘ 
East India Company now became the virtual rt 
of this vast empire. His successor, Bahadah Sh 
lately resided at Deihi, receiving, in public ai 
private, the homage which belonged to his statioi 
and having a monthly stipend of £8,000, or 80,000 | 
rupees, allowed him by the Company, but possessing 
not the shadow of power. He was in 1857 pro- 
claimed King of Hincostan by the Bengal muti- 
neers. 


In 1811, an Act was passed continuing the 
charter of the East India Company till three 
years’ notice after April, 1831, and openiog the 
trade between the United Kingdom and India, from 
April, 1814, under certain restrictions, and the 
bishopric of Calcutta was created. In 1814, dis- 
putes arose between the Rajah of Nepaul and the 
British. This mountain war was not successful, 
but a peace was concluded in 1816, owing to the 
victorious advance of General Ochterlony. The 
contested districts and mountainous passes were 
ceded to the English, whose territories approached 
those of China. In 1817, the Pindarees (hordes of 
freebooters so called) tried to form a junction of 
their forces with the Mahrattas. They were, how- 
ever, annihilated, an accession of territory was 
obtained, and the Indus became tbe boundary of 
the British possessions. 

In 1824, the Burmese (a nation extending along 
the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal) made an 
incursion into the British frontier. Its principal 
seaport, Rangoon, was attacked and captured, In 
1826, hostilities were jagain Commenced, and the 
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The E:nperor Jehangire son of Akbar; received 
Sir Thomas Roe, the first English ambassador. In 
1658 Aurungzebe, his son, dethroned his father, 
and reigned from 1658 tu 1707: during this period 
the Mongo! empire attained its full extent, which 
was at this yeriod about 25 degrees in latitude, and 
25 in longitude; and the revenue at his command 
amounted to about £160,000,000 sterling. 


Tn 1698 Calcutta and two adjoining villages were 
obtained, with the right to exercise judicial power 
over the inhabitants, and to erect fortifications, 
which rece'ved the name of Fort Will‘am; after- 
wards erected into the Presidency of Bengal. Upon 
the death of Aurungzebe a number of weak princes 
succeeded each other, during whose government, 
in 1717, privileges were obtained from the native 
authorities which rendered the East India Com- 
pany nearly independent, and which may in truth 
be regarded as the first great Charter of the 
English in India. Owing to the intrigues of the 
Nizam of the Deccan, Nadir Shah, the Persian 
usurper, invaded this empire in 1738, when Makhom- 


med Shah was on the throne. During the reign of 


his successor, Achmed Shah, the empire fell to 
pieces, and nothing remained to the descendants 
of the great Tamerlane but the territory and city 
of Delhi. In 1746, Labourdonnais, the French 


governor of Mauritius, took Madras fircm the 


English, which was restored at the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 


In 1748, by the death of Nizam-al-Mulk, the vice- 


royalty of the Deccan descended to Nazir-Jung (his 


son), and the Carnatic was governed by Anaverdy 
Khan. Two pretenders appeared, whose claims were 
supported by the French governor of Poodicherry 
(Dupleix). Asuccessful battle was fought. Mizrapha 
Jung suceeeded to the Deccan; Chunda Sahib to 
the Carnatic. Ansverdy Khan was slain, and bis 
son Mahommed Ali (the Nawab of Arcot) was put 
to flight. Dupleix became governor of India from 
the river Kistnah to Cape Comorin: he was, how- 
ever, superseded, and returned to France, and 
that country then lost the opportunity of holding 
the vast empire of India. In 1749, the Rohillas 
defeated the last Imperial army. The Iats (Hindoo 
Tribe) founded a separate state in Agra, Oude was 
seized by Mahommed Kooll, the Mahrattas took 


pessession of the Deccan, Malwa, Guzerat, Berar, 
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and Orissa, and the Mongol empire became merely 
nominal. 


In 1738, Achmed Shah was deposed, and 
Colon-! Clive (Lord Clive) proceeded agaicst 
Chunda Sahib in the Carnatic, who atter main. 
taining himself in the island of Seringam, sur- 
rendered, was put to death by a faithless Tanjorene, 
into whose hands he fell, and then Mahommed Ali 
was again placed on the throne. In 1756, the set. 
tlement and fort of Bengal were captured by 8a. 
rsyjah Dowlah (Nawab of Bengal), who was de- 
throned by Colonel Clive, Mir Jaffer was placed on 
the throne, and the French dispossessed of their 
settlement at Chandernagore. In 1760, Achmed 
Shah’s successor was murdered, and was succeeded 
by his son, Shah Alum, who then became dependent 
upon the English. In 1761, Masulipatam was cap- 
tured by the English; Pondicherry in 1762. 1n 
1765 the Nawab of Oude and Shah Alum made an 
attempt to depose Mir Jaffier (who was seated on 
the throne of Bengal), but Colonel Clive defeated 
them. Mir Jaffer, however, intrigued with the 
Batavian government, who sent seven large ships 
to the Hooghly to force a passage. These vensels 
were taken by the English. That prince died in 
1765, and Nussumsaib Dowla, his son, succeeded 
in 1766. In 1767, the Presidency of Madras was 
reduced to extremities by Hyder Ali (Sultan of 
Mysore), but peace was concluded with that prince 
in 1769. 


In 1772, Warren Hastings became Governor 
of Bengal, and aided the Nawab of Oude to gub- 


jugate the country of the Robillas, a gallant 


Affghan race. In 1773, an Act of Parliament 
was passed which made the Governor-General 
of Bengal Governor-General of all India. In 1774, 
hostilities broke out with the Mabrattas, owing te 
the Presidency of Bombay having afforded assist. 
ance to a pretender against the Rajahs of Berar. 
The tribes occupying the west coast had risen 
upon the decay of the Mogul empire, and were 
now powerfnl in Tanjore, Berar, and Guzerat: 
their Peishwa resided at Poonah, and his authority 
extended to Aurungabad and Bezapore. in 
1779 he formed an alliance with Hyder Ali, 
and their united army, commanded by French 
officera, shook the British powerin Southern India, 
while a French expedition threatened the Coro- 
mandel coast. Forupwards of two years Hyder Ali 
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Maintsined his postion in the Carnatic, but Sir 
Kyre Coute, in 1781, de:eated him at Porto Novu 
and Pollalore. In 1782 peace was concluded with 
the Mahrattas, and the English obtained the exclu- 
sive right to trade in that part of India. In 1783 
Mr. Fox brought in his rejected bill for the better 
administration of affairs in india. In 1784 peace 
was restored between England and France, which 
led to the termination of the war between the 
British and Tippoo Saib (the son and successor of 
Hyder Ali), which took place at the peace of 
Mangalore. ‘ 


In this year Mr. Pitt brought in his Indian bill, 
the Board of Control was established, and the India 
trade obtained a considerable importance, owing 
to the immense consumption of tea from China. 
In 1785, the celebrated impeachment of Warren 
Hastings took place, on the ground chiefly of 
his treatment of the Begum Princesses. It lasted 
seven years, and ended in his acquittal. In 1790. 
Tippoo Saib attacked the Rajah of Travancore, an 
ally of the English, who took the field in connec- 
tion with the Mahrattas, cenquered Bungalore, but 
was repu'sed from Serirgapatam. In 1792, another 
expedition was undertaken against it, but peace was 
concluded under its walls. Tippoo Saib resigned 
half his territories, and agreed to pay a large sum, 
his two 2ons being left as hostages until the amount 
wus paid. In 1793, the charter of the East India 
Company was continued until three years’ notice 
after March Ist 1611. In 1796, a rebellion took 
place in the East India army, and the Governor- 
General, Lord Teignmouth, was recalled. On the 
arrival of Lord Mornington ‘the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley), hostilities were commenced against Tippoo 
Saib, to whom Bonaparte had intimated his iuten- 
tion of subvert:ng the English power in India. 
General Harris invested Seringapatam, took it by 
assault, in which the Sultan himself was alain, 
divided his kingdom, and placed a British vagsal 
on the throne, a little boy, who atill lives, 
aod has been at length allowed to noninate 
bis successor. Tanjore was soon taken, its 
Rajah made prisoner, the whole of the Carnatic 
captured, and British authority then became 
supreme, from the river Kistnah to Cape 
Comorin. In 1803 a war broke out with the 
Rajahs of Berar, which ended successfully for the 
British, who pushed their conquests towards the 


north, captured Agra, and took posression,” "4 
(the capital of the great Mogul). These,\; 
obtained for them most advantageous terms :0 
together with the island of Ceylon, cedea®, 
English at the peace of Amiens, extendedf \ {Yo 
India Company’s possessions over ail De aaa, 
and the greater part of the Western coast ¢ 


War, however, was soon renewed against, 
the Mahratta chief, on account of havi, ° 
fringed on the English territories, and ex, > 
the Sovereign (Peishwa) of Poonah. Arthur! 
lesley (Duke of Wellington), Lords Lake and 
court, completely routed that chief, his atl” 
Rajah of Bhurtpoor, and effectively destroyed 
French intere:t in the Peninsula. In 1&06 sn 
Alum died, the nominal emperor, and was =, 
ceeded by Akbar Shah (his second son), and t, 
East India Company now became the virtua] rule 
of this vast empire. His successor, Bahadah Shr. 
lately resided at Dethi, receiving, in public ay 
private, the homage which belonged to his statio\ 
and having a monthly stipend of £8,000, or 80,0 
rupees, allowed him by the Company, but possessing 
not the shadow of power. He was in 1857 pro- 
claimed King of Hincostan by the Bengal muti- 
neers. 


In 1811, an Act was passed continuing the 
charter of the East India Company till three 
years’ notice after April, 1831, and openiog the 
trade between the United Kingdom and India, from 
April, 1814, under certain restrictions, and the 
bishopric of Calcutta was created. In 1814, dis- 
putes arose between the Rajah of Nepaul and the 
British. This mountain war was not successful, 
but a peace was concluded in 1816, owing to the 
victorious advance of General Ochterlony. The 
contested districts and mountainous passes were 
ceded to the English, whose territories approached 
those of China. In 1817, the Pindarees (hordes of 
freebooters so called) tried to form a junction of 
their forces with the Mahrattas. They were, how- 
ever, annihilated, an accession of territory was 
obtained, and the Indus became the boundary of 
the British possessions. 

In 1824, the Burmese (a nation extending along 
the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal) made an 
incursion into the British frontier. Its principal 
seaport, Rangoon, was attacked and captured. In 
1826, hostilities were again commenced, and 1! 
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British being victorious, obtained the annexation 
of the provinces of Araean, Mergui, Tavoy, 
and Zea, together with a large amount of 
money, as an indemnification for the war. 
The Burmese eluded the terms of this treaty; 
on was again taken, and their king made to 
the treaty of Ava. In the same year the 
of Bhurtpoor was captured, the usurper 
prisoner, and the lawful prince established 
throne. In 1833, an Act was passed, con- 
g the charter of the East India Company till 
80th, 1854, the exclusive trade to China to 
from April 22nd, 1834. The Presidency of 
ra was created, the Bishoprics of Bombay and 
adras were founded ; and St. Helena, which had 
rgemained in possession of the Company since 
y600, with the exception of a short period when 

e Dutch took it from them, was given over to 
_the British Government. In 184] Lord Auck- 
land, then Governor-General, owing to the 
intrigues of the Russian government, resolved to 
iuterfere in Affghanistan, depose Dost Mahommed 
Khan, and place Shah Sujab on that throne. An 
insurrection broke out at Cabool, when Sir W. H. 
Macnaghten and Sir A. Burnes, the political 
residents at that court, were treacherously killed. 
In 1842 the British troops were obliged to retreat, 
and the whole army, with the exception of Dr. 
Brydone, its sole survivor, killed or captured. Lord 
Ellenborough then became Governor-General, and 
Generals Nott and Pollock reached Cabool, released 
all the English prisoners, and evacuated Affghan- 
iatan. In 1844 Lord Elienborough was recalled, 
and was succeeded by Sir Henry Hardinge (Lord 
Hardinge); in 1844 the Punjaub was annexed, 
after several battles conducted by Lord Goygh 
against the Sikh chiefs, successors of Runjeet 
Singh. 

In 1849 the Ameers ‘of Scinde were deposed by Sir 
Charles Napier, and the whole eountry (24,000 
equaere miles, with a population ef 1,000,000) 
became subject to the British nation. Aer which 
the Marquis-of Dalhousie held the post of Governor. 
General, when another Burmesewar broke cut, but 
peace was Aoon restored. 

‘In 1664 the' East India Company's charter was 


on 


screed eens esl. owingto that power 
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having seized upon Werat, and.a British force took 
possession ef Bushire in the Persian Galf, and also 
of Meohammersh, considered by the Persians a 
impregnable. In May, 1857, the Bengal Native 
troops stationed at Meernt mutinied against the 
Government, and eommitted great atrocities, under 
the pretext that their caste privileges had been 
infringed upon. This very serious rebellion, the 
details of which have now become matter of his- 
torical record, having been suppressed by the 
entrance of Clyde, Havelock, Outram, Nie}, Ingtis 
Lawrence, and other leaders, led to the depesition 
of the kings of Delhi and Oude, and subsequently, 
on the Ist of September, 1858, to the tranefer of the 
whole of the Company’s possessions to the control 
of the British crown, under a Viceroy; subject to 

the government at home of a supreme couneill, 

consisting of a Secretary of State, two under 

secretaries, assistant secretary, and fifteen members 

of council. Foran excellent introduction to the 

history of English rule in the Peninsula, see 

Raikes’s Englishman in India. 


CALENDAR OF PRINCIPAL EAST 
INDIAN EVENTS. 


JANUARY. 


1. The Panjab made a soparate Presidency, 1859. 
2. Calcutta retaken, 1757. Farrukhabad taken by 
Campbell, 1858. 
5. Oneve captured, 1788. 
6. Evacuation of Cabul, 1842. 
7 to 12. Cabul massacre, 1842. 
10. Cape of Good Hope captared, 1806. 
11. Trincomalee captured, 1795. 
312. Coote took Pondicherry, 1761. 
18. Battle of Chillanwalla,.1849., 
14. ‘Visier Ali's ingurzection at Benaves, 1769, 
16. Capture of Pondicherry, 1776. 
16. Rebels defeated by Outram, at Alambagh, 1856. 
18. Bhurtpore taken after the second siege, 1826. 
19, Adem captured, 1839. 
21. Buttle of Geozeerat, 1850. 
22. Surrender of Mooktan, 1849. 
25. Shah Alam defeated at Patna, 1761, 
26. British Flag at-Hong Kong, 1841. 
28. Battle of Alliwal, 1846. 
20. First Bnglish Newspaper published atCaleupta, 
4986. 


- —_— a 
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29. Annexation of Punjaub, 1849. 
0. Capture of Kotah, 1855. | 


FEBRUARY. 


1. Hastings quits the Government, 1785:.. Scinde $ 
: nai 31. Census of Calcutta taken, 1861. “eo 


Railway opened, 1859. 
3. East India Railway opened, 1855. 
5. Lord Cornwall defeats Tippoo Sahib, 1792. 
G.. Settidment of Singapere, 1819. 
7. Nadir Shah enters:Delhi, 1739. Annexation 
of Oude, 1856. 
8. Warren . Hastings restored, . 1786. 
Kushab, 1857. 
9. Treaty of Calcutta, 1757. 
10. Battle of Sobraon, 1846. 
13., Trial of Warren Hastings begun, 1788. 
14. Battle of Hydrabad (Scinde), 1843. 


Battle of 


15. Treaty of Lahore, 1846. Ahmadabad taken,. 


1780. 

16. Colombo capitulated, 1796. Amboyna taken, 
1796; 

17. Battle of Meanee, 1843. 

19. Kandy taken, 1815. Peace with Burmah, 1826. 
Earthquake at Jellalabad, 1842. 

20. Surrender‘of Hydrabad (Scinde), 1848. 

21. Death of Aurungzebe, 1707. Repulse.at Jella- 
labad, 1842, 

22. Battle of Goozerat, 1849. 

23. Pesee with Tippoo Sahib, 1792. 

25. Bogue Forts (Canton) taken, 184%. 

26. Beginning of: Indian Mutiny at Berhampore, 
1857. 

28. The Nepalese defeated, 1816. 


MARCH. 


2. Ceylon taken, 1851. 
3. Persian: Treaty, 1887.) 
6. Salsette and Bassein ceded, 1775. 
8. Battle of Aboukir (Abercrombie), 1801. 
9, Nadi# Shah. entered Delhi, 1739. 
Seringapatam, 1792. 
Sikhs, 1846. 
11. Death of Sir James Outram, 18638. 
12. End of Nepal War, 1316. 
18. Scriptures printed in Bengalee, 1800. 
19. Final capture of Lucknow, 1858. 
21. Bangalore taken, 1791. Battle of Alexandria 
(Abercrombe), 1801, 
24. Telegraph opened to: Agra, 1854, Khan 
Bahadur Khan of Bareilly, hanged 1860. 
26. Capture of Mahamarakh (Persian Gulf), 1857. 
27, Defeat of Tippoo, 1799. 
K 


Treaty with the 


Treaty of | 


APRIB. dis 


2. Capture of Jhansi, 1856. Surrender of 31, 


Singh, 1859.. 


5, Simdhiah defeated, 1780. Kyber Pass force, 


1842. 
6. Mercara Coorg captured, 1834." 
7. Akbar Khan defeated before Jelfalabad, 1842. 
8. Ganges Canal opened, 1854. 
9. Capture of Asirghar, 1819.. ty 


11. Baree Doab Canal opened, 1859. 

16. Bombay and Baroda Railway opened, 1853. 
21. Insurrection at Bareilly, 1816. 

22. The first East India Company's Ships sail for 


Endia, 1601. 


23. Battle of Lal Dhong, 1774. Warren Hastings 


acquitted, 1796. 


25, Almorah taken, 1815. Suex Canal begun, 1859. 
26. Lord Wellesley arrived in India, 1798; 

27. Surrender of Kumaon, 1815. 

28... Lord Edlenborough. re-called, 1844. 


MAY.: 
1.: East India Compsny’s Oharter. renewed, 1854 
8. Battle of Kotah, 1765. 
4. Saringapatam taken by General Harvis, 1799. 
6. Annexation of Oude, 1856; 
7, Eastern Nara Canal opened; 1869. 


10, Outbreak at Meerut, 1857.., 

11. The. Detht Measacre, 1857, 

12. Escape of Appa Sahib, 1818. 

13. Cession of Surat, 1800.. 

15. Mutlah Railwayopened, 1968., Capitulation of 


Malown, 1815. 


16. Battle of Seringapatam, 1791. 
17. Treaty with the Mabarattas, 1782. Trial by 


Jury in India, 1790; Telegraph between 
Calcutta and Bombay opened, 1854. 


18. Canton Forts taken, 1842 
19;. Capture of Bassein, 1852.. 
20. Vasco de Gama reachesi Caliout, 149% Legis- 


lative Council opened, 1854. 


28; Great Fire-at Bombay, 1833, 
28. Telegraph Cable botween (Suez and Aden laid, 


1859 (since broken). 


29, First Bengal Newspaper.published, 1818. 
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30. Canton taken, 1841. Mutineers defeated at 29. First Native Girls School founded at Calcutta, 
Ghazinddinnager, 1857. 1849. 
31. Shajehan Massacre, 1857. v 81. Assam annexed, 1829. 


JUNE. 


1. Battle of Arnee, 1782. Clive suppresses the 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army, 1766. 
3. Clive takes his appointment of Governor of 
Bengal the second time, 1765. 
&. Mutiny at Jhansi, 1857. 
8. Jhansi Massacre, 1857. , 
9. Amoy taken, 1842. 
42. Fall of Malligaum, 1818. Massacre of Fathighar 
Fugitives at Cawnpore by. Nana Sahib, 1857. 
13. Battle of Cadalur, 1783. 
14. Gwalior Massacre, 1857. Battle of Nawab- 
gunge, 1858. 
15. Hurricane at Bombay, 1837. 
16. Bengal declared the chief Presidency, 1773. 


18. Calcutta attacked by Surajah Dowlak, 1756. 


rr i 


AUGUST. 


1. Battle of the Nile, 1798. Income Tax Act, 1860 
9. Maharhajah Ghulab Singh died, 1857. 
8. Gwalior taken, 1780. 
5. Cabul captured, 1840. Chusan taken, 1840. 
6. Mutiny at Chitradurg, 1809. 
8. Batavia taken, 1811. 
9. Banda taken, 1810. 
10. Scindia defeated, 1803. French defeated off 
Pon dicherry, 1777. 
1). Ahmednugger taken, 1803. 
15. East India Railway opened, 1854. 
17. Battle of Rohiila, 1808. 
18. Siezure of Madras by Labourdonnals, 1746. 
Fort William College founded, 1800. 
20. Capture of Delhi, 1857. Indian Army Amal- 


20. Black Hole at Calcutta, 1756. Recapture of gamation, 1860. 
Gwalior, 1858. 2). Surinam taken, 17£8. Taku Forts captured 
23. Battle of Plassey, 1757. by the Allied Fleets, 1860. 


27. Cawnpore Massacre, 1857. Rungeet Singh 
died, 1839. 


22. China;Treaty, 1842. 

24. Calcutta founded, 1690. Indur taken, 1804. 
25. Havelock and Outram enter Lucknow, 1857. 
26. Trincomallee taken, 1796. ‘ide 
28. Bombardment of Algiers, 1816. 

30. Peace with China, 1842. 


JULY. 


1. High Court established, 1862. Hyder Ali de- 
feated by Sir E. Coote, 1781. 
4. Death of Sir H. Lawrence at Lucknow, 1857. 
5. Ghuznee captured, 1839. General Barnard died 
before Delhi, 1857. 
6. Calcutta lighted with gas, 1857. 
9. Vasco de Gama doubled Cape of Good Hope, 
1497. Mutiny at Velore, 1806. Ex-King of 
Oude liberated, 1859. 

11. First steamer Jaunched at Calcutta, 1823. 

12. Printing licensed, 1799. 

14. Sonthal Insurrection, 1855. 

15. Cawnpore Massacre (women and children) by 
Nana Sahib, 1257. 

1). Battle of Cutwa, 1763. 

22, Income Tax Act passed, 1869. The E. I. C. 
formed by the Union of the London and Eng- 
lish Companies, 1702. 

25. Natives admitted on Petit Jury, 1228. Defeat 
of English Fleet at the Taku Forts on the 
Petho, 1859. 

26. Earthquake in Bengal, 1854. 

27. Manilla taken, 1762. 


SEPTEMBER. 


4. Allyghur taken, 1803. 
5. Capture of Malta, 1800. 
9. Affghans defeated at Jugdulluck, 1842, Native 
army of Bengal re-organised, 1859. 
11. B-ttle of Delhi, 1803. 
12. Pondicherry taken by the French, 1746. 
14. Delhi assaulted, 1857. 
16. Tanjore stormed, 1773. Cape of Good Hope 
ceded, 1814. Cabul re-captured, 1842, 
17. Surrender of Java, 1811. 
18. Bombay received by Charles II. as dowry with 
Queen Katherine, 1662. : 
22. Delhi re-captured, 1857. Shere Singh deserted 
the English at Mooltaun, 1848. 
23. Battle of Assaye, 1803. 
25. Lucknow relieved, 1857. 
28. Jaffnapatam taken, 1795. 
80. St. Thomas’s Church built at Bombay, 1687. - 
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OCTOBER. 
1. Raja Jebul Sing hanged at Lucknow, 1859. 
4. Arcot taken by Lally, 1758. 
5. Cyclone at Calcutta, 1804. 
7. Earthquake and hurricane at the mouth of the 
Ganges, 1737, Capture of Prome, 1802. 
8 Nabab of Ferozepore executed for murder at 
Delhi, 1835. 
10. Capture of Wonghyr, 1763. 
12, Cabul Pass forced, 1241. 
13. The French take Chittapet in Coromandel, 
1757. Burhampoor, taken 1803. 
14. Holkar defeated by Sindia, at Indur, 1801. 
15. Vijayapur taken by Aurungzeeb, 1686. Beyt 
Fort destroyed, 1859. 
16. Henry Martyn dies at Tocat, 1812, 
17. Agra captured, 1813. 
18, Hostilities against the Pindarees begun, 1817. 
21. Sir P. Francis arrives at Calcutta, 1774. Siege 
of Asseerghur, 1803. 
23. Munro wins the battle of Buxar, 1764. Battle 
of Katerah with the Rohillas, 1794. Battle 
of Balaklava, 1854. 
25. Sindia defeated by Holkar, near Poona, )802. 
Treaty with Burmak, 1867. 
26. Battle of Bittcorah, 1794. 
27. Emperor Jehangir died, 1627. 
8. Hurricane at Coringa and Masulipatum, 1200. 
30. Martaban taken, 1824. 


NOVEMBER. 
1. Battle of Laswari, 1803. War declared against 
Persia, 1856. Proclamation of transfer of 
Government to the Crown, 1858. Cycione 
at Calcutta, 1867. 
2. Insurrection at Cabul, Sir A. Burnes killed, 
1841. Hurricane at Bombay, 1854, 
4. Dost Mahomet surrendered, 1840. 
6, Patna taken, 1763. 
8. Cabul abandoned by English, 1841. 
9. Wondewash taken, 1759. 
13. Khelat taken, 1839. Battle of Deig, 1804. 
Battle of Kirkee, 1817. 
14. Defeat of Raja Sahil and relief of Arcot, by 
Clive, 1751. 
15. East Bengal Railway to Kooshtea, 1862. 
16. Battle of Poona, 1817. 
17. Relief of Lucknow, by vemos 1857, 
18. Broach taken, 1772. ee 
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22. Repulse at Rumnagar, 1848. 

23. Death of Havelock, 1857. 

25. Goa taken by Albuquerque, 1510. 

26. E. I. Comp. incorporated, 1700. 
Nagpoor, 1817. 

Cawnpore relieved, by Campbell and Gwali¢ 
Contingent routed, 1857. 

Battle af Argaum, 1803. 

Hurricane at Calcutta, 183). 


DECEMBER. 
2. Prome stormed, 1825. 
3. Capture of Mauritius, 1810. 
4. Abolition of Suttee, 1829. 
1848. 


Ist battle o 
28. 


29. 
30. 


Battle of Odalapur, 


6, Battle of Bungalore, 1791. 

7. Hyder Ali died, 1782. First Hindoo widow 
marriage, 1829. Battle of Rangoon, 18.4. 

8. Earthquake at Bombay, 1854. 

9. The Enterprize, the first steamer from England, 
reaches Calcutta, 145 days, from Falmouth, 


via the Cape. Ex King of Delhi and family 
Janded prisoners at Rangoon 1858. c 
10. Capture of Bushir, 1856. nf 
11. Watson and Clive arrived with a fleet in the 
Ganges, 1756. = 
13. Fall of Khelat, 1839. Great Bijapoor gun, of 
41 tons, cast in India, 1685. ns | es: 
14. Sikh war commenced, 1845, Ea fad ae 
15. 2nd Battle of Rangoon, 1&24. storms of Gwalior, 
1803. 
16. Battle of Nagpore, 1817. yar aa 
18. Battle of Moodkee, 1845. Oe ct Ie are. 
21. Battle of Mahidpore, 1817. Geant peg os 
22. Battle of Ferozeshah, 1815. Mahrattas entered 


Delhi, 1772. 
. Sir A. Macnaghten killed a Cabul, 164. c 
. Salsette and Bussein taken, 1774. 
. Battle of Maharajpore, r643. wep : 
. Treaty with Scind{a,'4808.° (“ost 
Treaty of Dessay ee: PAD ae Tete 


ONT cot Gb POUT eg 
SANATARIUMS. IN, INDIA. 

AND ‘HOW TO.REACH THEM. / (((°)055 

Mahabuleshwir, tHe Hearest to Bombay, 

about 120 miles. Mean temperature ‘about 

66°, the seonery. extremely beautiful. ‘lo 
Shotvporé by' Great’ an Penitisule rail ; 

-Meatherat! and 
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Bandera, considerably’ nearer, and both 
accessible by rail and palkee. 
the rail, is a healthy locality. 

From Calcutta, the Darjeling Mountain, 
belonging: to the Sinchul range, may be 
reached in four days, and partly by rail. 
Mean temperature is about 56°. Height 
above sea, 7,200 feet. Simla and Mussoorie 
are near each other, under the Himalaya 
range, 80 to 100 miles from Umballah, by 
East Indian rail. Simla, 8,000 feet above. 
sea, is the usual retreat of the Viceroy and 
Commander-in-Chief.. 

From: Madras the Netljherry Helle are 
easily reached by rail to Coimbatore, the 
nearest station. Mean temperature at Oota- 
camund, the principal locality, is about 58°. 

There are shops: in these Sanatariums 
where necessaries. can be bought at a low 
price. 


“HINTS ON ARRIVAL.IN INDIA. 

, The traveller must, uniess he has relatives 
at the Presidency to: which he is: beund, 
select one of the 


"' " BUROPEAN HOTELS, . 
The expense of boand and residence at an 
Indian inn, which accommodation’ consists 
of four meals per diem, at a Table d’ Hote, 


viz= p> RA OTRAS 


A Cup of Coffee...........4... at 6 A.M. 
Breakfast, a la, Fourchette at 9 a.m. 
Tiffin (lunchega) .,, sekuees at 1 p.m. 


Dinner, with Dessert ......at 7 p.m. 
with the use of a geperal sitting, and small 
bedroom is Rs. 5 (10s.) per diem, or Rs. 
100 (£20 pdr nivatikt "Thebd ave no extras 
except wines;tbesr,:. soda water sliquors, and 
ppartiite all, of wich gre charged for: sepa- 
FAMYes-scsortor ait tt 

’ et S2B50 ot GLURS. TWINOIG owe 
> det Galoutte, the BorgahGlnbs at-Madxas, 
the Modem Olub, one of she mast extqneine: 


Poonah, on 
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and striking edifices of the town, and the 
charges moderate; at Bombay, the Byoulla 


‘Club. Any one becoming e# mrember: of 


either of these Clubs, becomes an honorary’ 
member of the other two. 


BUNGALOW, 
The situation should be as dry and open as 
possible, and on high ground; the walls ° 
and beams ought to be carefully examined, 
as security against damp and White Ants. 
The grounds, or compound as they, are 
termed in India, should contain a good deep 
well ; otherwise it may happen im the dry 
season (the montaé of May), that five rapees, 
or 10s. per diem, are paid for the requisite 
supply. The cookhouses and stabling ought 
to be situated some distance from the house. 


RENT: 

In the towns asmall house can be obtained 
at 40 rupees (£4) per month ; a moderate- 
sized one at 70 te.100 rupees (£7 10s.) per 
month ; and a large one at 250 te 500 rupees 
(£25 to £50) per month, in desirable: situa 
ations. Up-country, small houses, 15 to 30 
rupees ; good ones, 50 te-70 rupees. In 
Bombay rents have: risen enormously, and 
vary from 250 rupees to 600 rupees a‘month. 

Previous to taking possession, it is neces- 
sary that the utmost precaution should be 
observed. in framing, entering into, sign- 
ing, and ratifying a-proper agreement. Two 
witnesses to attest the signatures, are 
absolutely necessary, because deaths often 
take place suddenly in India, and then great 
difficulty exists. in .proving the signatures, 
if one party only attests a document. In 
short no precaution.should. be overlooked , 
in rendering transactions with natives as 
binding’ and legal as possible. 

About-a fortnight or three weeks pre- 
vious to the monsoons, it is advisable to 


-have the whole of ithe: foofiretiled;;. the 
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ret 


front, rear, :antd - sides-ovell covered over | desoriptions: will be «forthcoming, bringing 


‘with -cadjens (the plaited leaves of the 
cocea -nut), in order to protect the 
-hoese' from ‘the violence of the wind .aad 
rain,-and keep it free’from damp. Fleas 


and ‘bugs swarm during the rains ; and it 


is almost impessible to get rid of shem.at 
any time; or of:beetles, erinkets, etc. Lime 
jarce and salt are-good for the bites of: ames- 
quitoes; or bathing the parts in tamarind 
water. 

The period of the 


*MONSOON 


Varies at each Presidency. In Bengal hardly 
any rain falls from November to June, and 
scarcely a dry day occursfrom July to October. 
The thermometer ranges from 52° in January 
to 90° to 140° in May; thence it falls to 65° 
in August. 

At Bombay the seasons are nearly similar 
to these at Calcutta. At Madras the thermo- 
meter from January to June is 75° to 87°. 
In July the rains begin, and the thermo- 
meterstands at 80° to 85° till December, when 
the rains abate. 


The next thing is the arrangement of the 
Compound into a kind of 


GARDEN, 


For whiely it will only be necessary to send 
to the bazsar and purchase a few tubs, and 
shrubs planted in tubs, which the gardener 
(‘‘mallee”) will arrange about the grounds. 
He will then proceed to levy contributions 


on all the neighbouring “mallees,” and in’a. 


few days, aimost luwuriant.garden will spring 
up.as if by magic. A well-disposed 

Staff of Servants is one of the most 
difficult desideratums to effect in India. Upon 


making inquiries of the hotelkeepers, er res-. 


pectable storekeepers in the Presidency, a 
Complete horde of menials of all castes and 


with them written testimonials. Europeans, 


quitting the different Presidencies, either for 


Europe or the interior, jinvariably hand their 
servants written characters; and it isa good 
plan to keep these characters by you, when en- 
gaging your servants, till they are discharged. 
.The.distinction of caste,.and the nature of the 
chimate, render it necessary that. an.European’s 
staff in India should consist of something of 
the followiag, whoseappellations are herewith 
given, as they are designated at the different 
Presidencies. -N.B.—Tae pay of each (given 
below) includes board ‘wages, as no servant 
(except the amah, or wet nurse) is both fed 
ana clothed in India. First,.a 


‘BUTLER, 
Or, as he is termed in Hiodustanee, ‘‘ Khan- 
sumah,” Khdnsdémén at Calcutta; “ Butler” at 
Bombay; and Dubash “ Dobash” at Madras. 
It is the custom at all the Presidencies to leave 
the entire management of the establishment to 
this functionary ; whose duties are to keep 
the bazaar accounts, superintend the culinary 


| department, make pastry, preserves, &c., bottle 


off the drinkables, wait at table (when com- 
pany is present), liquidate ‘the house-accounts, 
hire and discharge the other servants, and ac- 
company his master when paying visits of 
ceremony, attending at Government House, 
or dining out. His pay is 15 to 35 rupees per 
month; his lodging is provided in the offices 


| but his maintenance is at his-own: expense. 


Every under servant-whom he employs in his 
master’s service is obliged to allow him a per 
centage -of one rupee (2s.) per month out of 
wages. The next in rank is the 


UNDER BUTLER, 
Or “ Khetmutgar”-or ‘ Bhaiee” (brother) at 
Calcutta; ‘but “ Boy” at Bombay; whose 
duty is:to-wait at.table, clean the plate and 
inives,, wash| up the glasses, superintend in 
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ase of the absence of the Butler; by which 
dfficial he is always hired. His pay is about 8 
or 9 rupees; or 12 to 16 rupees, if he fills the 
place of Head Boy, instead of a Butler. 
VALET, 

Or, as he is termed in India, ‘‘ Khidmatgar,” 
“the Body Servant.” His duties consist in 
handing his master a cup of coffee at 5 a.m., 
daily; in putting out his body linen, clothes 
and boots to air, and preparing his toilet, 
arranging his bath, brushing the boots, clothes 
and hate, arranging the things for the tailor 
and washerman (‘‘Dhobee”). He has also 
to attend his master when paying a visit. He 
requires to be well looked after, otherwise the 
stock in charge will gradually disappear in a 
most miraculous manner. His perquisites 
consist of all his master’s left-off wearing ap- 
parel. His pay is 10 rupees per mensem. If 
a dressing boy or chokera be kept instead of a 
Valet, 6 to 9 rupees. 

Next to the butler, the most important 
domestic is the 


COOK (“ Bawarch”), 

Whose first duties are to proceed to the bazaar 
at 5 a.m. daily, and purchase all necessaries 
required for the household, or ordered the pre- 
vious night. They are in their way clever 
‘practitioners. ‘‘Considering the very primitive 
kitchens and cooking pots, the total absence 
of stoves, hot closets, and every convenience 
for dressing a Ginner, it is matter of astonish- 
ment that anything is ever sent up fit to eat. 
A native cook will frequently put to shame 
the performances of an English one, soups, 
cutlets, and made dishes in particular.”— 
Englishwoman m India. 

He receives in the way of ‘ dustoree” 
(present) an ample supply of provisions for his 
own and his assistant’s wants. His pay is 5 

o 20 rupees per month, according to abilities. 
It is necessary that he should be provided 
with an 


UNDER COOK, 
Or Cook’s Matey, in a large house, to fill the 
place of kitchen maid. His duties are to ac- 


‘| company the cook to the bazaar, wash up the 


culinary utensils, sweep out the cook house, 
attend to the stoves and fires, clean the pots 
and pans, and act in case of his superior’s 
absence. It often happens that he pays the 
cook a per centage, not only for his situation, 
but for being taught his business. He receives 
little or no pay. One of the most important, 
as well as useful, domestics, is the 
CHIEF HAMALL. 

Or “ Bearer’ at Calcutta, or ‘“‘ Matey ;"— 
the head house servant, to whom is given the 
entire charge of the bungalow. His duty is 
to rise at 5 a.m., and perform the duties of a 
housemaid, sweeping the room, clean the fur- 
niture, make the beds, ete. He is responsible 
for everything that is lost or missing out of 
the bungalow. He also collects the house 
linen from the other domestics, and hands it 
over to the body servant, who gives him a 
clean supply in exchange. His pay ought 
not to exceed 9 rupees or 18s. per mensem, 
and he should always sleep in the bungalow. 
The 

UNDER HAMALLS, 
Or ‘“‘Musalchee,” as they are called in Hindus- 
tanee, act the part of punkawallahs, etc., are 
paid about 7 rupees each per month. 


DOOR KEEPER (‘Darban”), 


Or “Durwan,” whose duty it is to play the 
porter. Pay, about 8 rupees per month. 


SWEEPER (‘ Miktar”), 

Or ‘* Mihtur,” or “‘Metranee.” His attendance 
is required once morning and evening. His 
pay averages about 2 rupees or 4s. per month. 
If, however, there is a lady in the establish- 
ment, then two attend (a male and female), 
both of whom receive the same pay each 
monthly. The 
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WATER CARRIER (“ Bihiste”), 


Or “Bheesti,” or Paneewallah at Bombay, 
but Puokally at Calcutta and Madras, whose 
duty is to fill the baths, replenish the water 
jars once morning and evening, water the 
garden, wet the cuscuss tatties (mats), hung 
up at the doors and windows to keep the 
rooms cool. His wages are 8 to 10 rupees 


per month. 


WASHERMAN (‘'Dhoti”), 


yr Dhobee.” His duty is to call once weekly 
for the dirty linen, which he conveys to one 
of the public wash-houses, called ‘‘dhobee 
*” where it is well beaten upon stones. 
It is then placed to bleach ir the sun, and 
starched and ironed by the women. It must be 
made a rule for the linen to be returned 
weekly; and if any piece is not forthcoming 
immediately, his pay should be stopped for the 
The mode of wash- 
ing in India can only be compared to the pro- 
cess of passing old rags into a machine 
termed the “devil,” which is used in the 


ta 


full value ef that article. 


cloth manufacturing districts of England. 
Shirts made with collars and wrist-bands, 


or waistcoats, white coats, or trousers, with 
buttons attached to them, after their first ex- 


cursion to “dhobee tank” invariably return to 


their owners minus those (according to every 


Indian washerman’s ideas) superfluous ap- 
pendages. They should be made with bands 
and holes, so that studs can be worn, and 
false collars and wristbands attached at 
pleasure. All trousers, coats, jackets, and 
waistcoats, should merely have button holes 
for studs, and not a single button or piece 
of tape should be attached to anything. 
The Dhobee’s pay should not exceed 8 rupees, 
or 16s. per month, provided there is no lady 


in the establishment; when that is the case 
he receives 10 rupees or £1 per mensem, and 
the Ayah or Lady’s maid must wash and 
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get up all the fine linen, or it will return in 
shreds from Dhobee Tank. 


COACHMAN (“Gariwan”), 


Or “‘Ghareewallah” at Bombay, whose duty is 
to overlook the horses, stables, grooms, and 
to take entire charge of everything belonging 
to this portion of the establishment. They are 
generally capital whips, but reckless, and 
drive at a furious rate, which appears to be a 
great recommendation in the eyes of the 
Native gentry: He bas the hiring and dis- 
charging of the grooms, and his pay is 15 to 
25 rupees per mouth, in addition to which his 
livery and that of the grooms should be found, 
viz.: a hat, coat, girdle or band for their 
waists, and two pair of white and one of dark 
trowsers each. It is customary all over 
British India to have a 


GROOM (‘ Sais, Syce”), 


Or “Ghorawallah.” Among other duties, he 
fetches the gram (corn) and grass (hay), and 
sleeps in the stable near his horse. The custom 
of the country will not admit of a groom 
attending to more than one animal; never- 
theless, a rigid watch must be kept over them 
if the stud is to be kept in any thing like a 
good healthy condition. In order to keep 
horses up to the mark, spice balls are frequently 
given to them, made of Ghee, or “clarified 
butter,” spices, eggs, and sugar, these the 
grooms will, if at all possible, purloin for their 
own consumption; even the grass (hay), is 
not safe from peculation. On no account 
ought they to be allowed to sleep away from 
the horses. A prudent master should visit 
his stables personally the last thing at night, 
and see that the horses are properly cared 
for and bedded up, and the grooms in their 
proper places. Never allow one of them to ride 
a horse, but make him lead it. His pay is 10 
to 20 rupees per month. The 
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' BELTED 'MESSENGER 

(“ Sipahts ‘Chaprast”), 
Or ‘“Sepoy,” who wears a belt across his 
shoulders, as the English officer now wears 
his sash, on which is affixed a plated, silver, 
or gold plate, with his master’s name and 
address engraved thereon. His duty is to carry 
letters, messages, receive and take money, and 
accompany the carriage on important occa- 
sions. Hemay safely be trusted with any sam 
of money to take to the bank or pay to trades- 
men, and should have a receipt book, to bring 
back to his master signed, when carrying 
money to any parties. He does not reside-on 
the premises, but comes at 10 a. m.‘and leaves 
at6 p.m. His pay is about Rupees 8, or 16s. 
permonth: A 


TAILOR (‘' Dizzi”), 

Or ‘' Dhurzee,” is required to be per- 
manently attached to the establishment. His 
duty is to come to the Bungalow at 9 a.m, and 
leave itat 4 p.m. He is employed in repairing 
the lmen, &c., which has been torn by the 
Dhobee, in making musquito curtains, 
hemming sheets, table cloths, darning 
stockings, &c. All those functionaries are 
beautiful workmen; and an European who 
wishes to economise can purchase his own 
materials, and make this official cut out 
his garments according to the patterns sentfrom 
“England. ‘The native ‘Tailor can make ‘up 
dresses and every kind of ladies’ apparel,’ pro- 
vided that a pattern is given him. Sometimes 
he can make bonnets. His workmanship is 
generally of the finest kind; but he cannot 
darn a stocking properly. His wages should 
not exceed 8 to 12 Rupees. If there bea 
‘ Lady belonging to the family, then it will be 
absolutely necessary to engage the services 

of an 
‘AYA, 
‘Or Lady’s Maid. ‘She can curl hair, dress 
her mistress, attend her in her bath and bed 
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rooms, wash and fron a few laces, and sleeps 
in the Bungalow. Her pay is 14t0 20 Ru- 
pees per mensem: The 
‘AMAH, 
Or “Dhye,” is a wet nurse, generalky of the 
poorest class; who should be approved by 
the medical man. She is provided with 
clothes and food by her mistress ; being the 
only servant who is both fed and clothed 
in the house. Pay: 8 to 10.Rupees per month. 
The services of a 
GARDENER (“Mati”), 

Or “Mallee,” or “Marlee,” are necessary to 

attend exclusively to the Compound or grounds. 

He also looks to the feeding of the poultry, 

milking of the cow or goat, if either are kept; 


-and daily prepares and obtains the bouquets of 


flowers, with which the head Hamall decorates 
the vases. If a good one is engaged, an 
occasional “dustoree”’ (present) in the shape 
of a Rupee:may perhaps ‘be an inducement 


‘for him to remain attached to the ménage. 


His pay is about Rupees 8, or 16s. per month. 
He employs most simple instruments in his 
vocation, and‘the various uses ‘to ‘which ‘he 
applies’ his garden knife is: truly ‘wondesfal. 
Should any number of dogs be kept, ‘2 
DOG KEEPER (“Duriya”), 

Or ‘ Dooreah, or Kuttawallah” must be em- 
ployed, whose exclusive duty is to feed, wash, 
and take out to exercise the -canine tribe. 

His pay.is 4 to 6 rupees per mensem, He 

sleeps.on the premises, but maintains himself, 

and will if not well watched starve his charges 
aad fatten, up himself. 


THE 'PALANQUEN {Palki), 


‘With ‘its establishment of Palkee Bearers, is 
going out of .use in travelling; ,horse and 


| bullock dauks being laid fer that purpose. A 
'| bullock coach will do about 20 miles a day. 


‘When bearers can be secured, a Palankeen ‘is 
a comfortable conveyance, if propérly packed. 
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The rate is ‘three niiles an ‘hour. The 
‘traveller ‘lies at ‘full length upon a mat- 
tress, well. stuffed with down, covered with 
-gerocco leather, supported by soft pillows, 
- having in front at the upper end of the inside 
- of the palkee, a shelf.and drawer, on and in 
- which are placed books, writing and dressing 
cases, telescope, a pair of pistols, luncheon 
cass, biscuits, brandy, water, cigars, &c. In 
. travelling any distance he must hire four 
. extra bearers, and a musalchee to run by the 
side with a lighted torch to guide the bearers, 
which he feeds with oil from a bottle slung a 
his -waist. | 
‘For Bombay ‘a fair ‘estimate of monthly 
expenses is:as follows:— - 


Rupees. 
1. Rent O00 cee ceeconace OBS CeRHSCOSDEOSECE 250 to 500 


es 
1 


GOachMan. ..cccrcccrorssceveseee 10 2% 
Fartiall.cccccsvecsosessceveccsenss 9 ” 
MURBalwecocesorsccveresocseovecs 9 ny 
COOK crcccccoees ee cocevcesccsoce 10 ,, 
Ghoranilla cesccccecsscsscssece 9 5y 
Sweeper ....0 saadenacedsveeses - 5, 0 
Paniwalla cccccoccocsescccrees 


Bungalow rent has risen all over India. 


Much depends upon the size of the house as re-. 


gards the expense, but in all cases it will be 
necessary to purchase two kinds.of matting, 
viz.: coarse and fine, the former to be laid 
down jirst, in order to keepiout the damp. If 


| Croggon’s'Patent Asphaite, Inodoroqus Felt oan 


be: obtained, | it will be. mach-better, and then 
the fme China Matting ought to be placed over 
it. No curtains or haagiags are required to 
- the windews, as they. act only obstruct the free 
_ eazculation of air, but axe receptacles for insects 
vwhich swarm in this.climate. Inmeach room 
should be hung up diagonally along it, a 
. Punkah (a piece of board about 2 to3 feet wide, 
‘haying a long muslin frill attached toit, fasten- 


‘native stores. 


ed'on by means of ripgs and aniron rod, mad 
very full like the valance of a‘bed, about 3:feet 
in width)-with repes passed threugh the walls 
to enablethe Punkahwallahs (Under Hamalls) 
to waft it-_backwards andforwards. Hanging 
Lamps are suspended from the ceilings, and 
earthern jars for water placed in the corners 
of both sitting and bed. rooms. 


It will‘be necessary to have the 
VERANDAHS 
All covered with inodorons felt as well as fine 
matting. Cuscuss Tatties (mats) should be 
hung all round them and kept damp with 
water (the garden. engine being played upon 
them frequently during the day) which will 


_| exclude the heat of the sun and keep the place 


cool. In the evening they are rolled up to 
allow the cool breeze to penetrate into every 
apartment. Windows should be clesed as.200n 
as:dusk comes en. 

Asa general rule, the feet of every article 


-| of furniture ought to stand in deep hollow iron 


moulds, which must be kept filled with salt 
and water in order to save them from the 


Perishable articles of all kinds should be pro- 
tected from: these small yet truly formidable 
insects which swarm in myriads all over 
India. “They penetrate into every ehink and 
crevice of 'the:- walls:and all wooden trunks, 
except those made of Camphor wood, which 
should be purchased to keep dresses, coats, 
&c. in with seeurity; they are sold at all the 
It ‘is no uncommon thing to 
‘open a wardrobe: and find the entire contests 
‘covered ‘with masses of those destructive 
creatures. 


PURCHASE OF HORSES, 
Two are necessary ina climate where.a person 
cannot perambulate: about to transact his 
business, on accomat of the intense heat of the 
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sun. Persian cobs are good for rough work ; 
the colour should be iron-grey, as they bear 
the heat of the sun much better than chestnut 
or bay ones. Horses are now worth 400 to 
1200 rupees each. No good horse is bought 
for less than 400. 

Should the European have to work his 
cattle hard, he can purchase a Tattie or Pony, 
which he can either ride about in the evening 
or drive in a small gig, or as it is termed in 
India, buggy, which conveyance resembles the 
old-fashioned cabriolets; price about Rupees 
100 (£10) to Rupees 200 (£20). A compact 
and well-built oblong carriage called a shigram, 
like a large palanquin, on wheels, can be pur- 
chased for Rupees 150 (£15) to Rupees 200 
(£20). The conveyances turned out by the 
different coachmakers in the three Presidencies 
of India are not much inferier in quality or 
appearance to those of Long Acre; the parts 
being sent from England, and put together 
by the native coachmakers. A very handsome 
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Complete, with leathern cushions, double set of 
lamps, with poles for single and double harness, 
costs from 1000 to 1800 Rupees. It not unfre- 
quently happens that prior to the middle of May, 
when old residents are retiring from the service, 
and going to Europe, a very neat turnout, con- 
sisting of a britzka, landaulette or pheton, 
harness, and a pair of horses, may be pur- 
chased for a reasonable sum. To preserve it 
from heat and wet it should be covered with 


thick brown holland or waterproof cloth.’ 


So utterly careless are the grooms and coach- 
men in India that it is necessary to have 
the wheels, &c., examined daily by them in 
the master’s presence, prior to his venturing 
to drive or to be driven out. The wheel key 
should always be carried in the carriage, as 
well as the horses’ halters, and well filled 
nose bags, as a feed of grain is an admirable 
support to horses in this relaxing climate. 
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Owing to the ravages which the formidable 
bandicoot, or India rat (the size of which & 
about that of a large guinea-pig), commits 
on cushions and the lining of all kinds of 
vehicles, several large iron traps must be kept 
constantly baited, and placed about the car- 
riages, or else much damage will be effected 
by them. 


Each animal in the Stables has his grass 
(hay) placed in a rack, to which he is tied by 
a leathern halter, whilst his hind-legs are 
fastened to two wooden stakes driven into 
the ground by means of cords attached to 
leathern straps buckled to their fetlocks; this 
method keeps the legs at full stretch, as if 
the horse were on the point of starting off on 
a gallop. 


He has, or at least should always have, 8 
plentiful supply of grass or Indian hay (a 
boat-load of which should be purchased, and 
housed or stacked as may be best practicable), 
the price of which is about from Rupees 8: 
(16s.) to Rupees 9 (18s.) per load, in his rack. 
The Indian mode of cleaning these useful 
animals is for the grooms to rub them with 
their hands, and then brush them down with 
a towel; it is very seldom that the grooms 
can be persuaded to use either the curry, mane 
combs, or brushes, so that the master must 
insist upon both of those indispensable articles 
being used in the morning. 


Three feeds of gram (a small grain, much 
resembling a parched pea, but rather larger in 
size) should be given to each horse, viz :—at 
8 a.M., 1, and 8 p.m. The most economical 
manner of purchasing this commodity is to 
buy several maunds (man, mun, equal to 100 
Ibs. troy weight) from the boats, and to keep 
a stock constantly on hand, which can be 
easily managed by having a large wooden 
box, lined with tin, to preserve it from the 
depredations of the Bandicoots, with a patent 
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~ lock or padlock attached, and made of suffi- 
> cient dimensions to hold a considerable 
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quantity. The price varies according to the 
supply in the market, but it may be set 
down to cost about Rupees 15 (£1 10s.) to 
Rupees 20 (£2) per maund, which is equal to 
100Ibs. troy weight, or about 75 Ibs. avoir- 
dupois. The supply should be Jaid in pre- 
vious to the ramy season. The key of the 


GRAIN CHEST 
Should be retained in the master’s possession. 
All the natives invariably give their cattle 
every morning, a8 soon as they have been 
cleaned (about 6 A.M.), a spice ball, which 
in dimension is as large as a good-sized 
cricket ball; the ingredients of which it is 
composed consist of green ginger, sugar, ghee 
(clarified butter), and eggs. They are pur- 
chased of thespice ball wallah “man,” whocon- 
tracts to supply the stud with them at the cost 
of 2 Rupees (4s.) per month each horse for one 
daily. The European will do well to inspect 
the feeding of his horses at six in the morning, 
or it is a great chance that any of the cattle 
ever taste them, the grooms themselves being 
particularly fond of everything spicy. The 
quantity of water given is unlimited, precau- 
tion, however, being taken that the animal is 
never allowed to drink when overheated, or 
to be driven or rode hard after having been 
watering. In the rainy season it will be 
imperative to have the neck and loins encased 
in light water-proof hoods. In case of the 
slightest symptom of sickness, send instanter 
for the veterinary surgeon. If standing still 
for any time, let a cloth be thrown over the 
loins, and after sweating, let them be well 
scraped down: a cane, or thin iron scarpel 
should always be carried in the vehicle for that 
purpose, as well as two feather brushes which 
the grooms should use to drive away the insects 
that swarm around and torment them. A 
prudent European, who takes any pride in the 


17 
appearance and comfort of his stud should, 
previous to retiring to rest satisfy himself per- 
sonally that his horses’ comforts and wants 
have been attended to. 

We may now reckon the 


COST OF AN ESTABLISHMENT IN 


INDIA, as under :-— 
Rupees. 
Furnitore from .... cece ccosccccoee cases - 2,500 
Glass, China, Lamps, Culinary Utensils, &c., 
Housebold Linen, from .......+ eeeee cooee 1,50 
Two Horses, from .csccoceses Saeebes sieeaw ly 
Carriage, from ....... Gaccbeet's Gene ne eewee - 1,500 
(Cost of a Shigram) .........0- rete. - 900 
Harness, &c., from eeeoee eveveoens eveeoeeese 100 
Which entails an outlay of.......... Rupees 7,700 


Accounts may be kept in the form used in 
the Butler’s Bazaar Book. 


Dr. BAZAAR EXPENSES. CONTRA. Car. 


R.| 1857 R.| A. 
January 1. 
5 |By Leg of Mutton. 
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1857 
January 1, 
To Cash.... 
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Custard Apple. 
»» Mangoes 


-e@ette 


99 ERICR na sic saa'e ce 

$p SOO ahea a sacies 

» Ghee (Clarified 
Butter) for 
cooking meat..| 0 | 8 | 0 | 0 


| en] ee | cee | one 


Rupees..! 5 Rupees..15!0'90!0 


As to medical attendance and medicines, 
it may be as well to inform the inexperienced 
European that the most economical plan is to 
contract with his medical adviser by paying 
him a fee of Rupees 100 or 200 (£10 or £20) per 
annum for his attendance; but that will not in- 
clude the medicines he may require, the cost of 
which is very considerable. The most 
prevalent diseases to which Europeans are 
subject in India are Fevers, Dysentery, 
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- Constipation of the Bowels, Cholera, Liver 
Complaint, Rheumatism, and Boils. It is 
essentially necessary that the Civilian:should 
always have a well-furnished 


MEDICINE CHEST, 
‘As well.as South’s “‘ Household Sargery,” in 
his possession, especially as attacks of such 
‘maladies are so sudden in this country, where 
it is often utterly impossible to command 
immediate medical advice. Medical men are 
much engaged, and eften have a great deal 
of ground to get over in visiting their 
patients; hence, a Medicine Chest will always 
prove of valuable aid to all classes of Euro- 
peans and Natives residing near his bungalow. 
A small one should contain as follows :— 
Quinine, rhubarb, magnesia, ammonia, eau 


‘de Ince, chloroform, confecton of senna, ipe- 


cacuhana, tartar emetic, laudanum, Dover’s 
powders, James’s powders, calomel, prepared 
‘Chalk, piline and oil silk for poultices, and 
blistering liquid. Castor oil can be got in 
. the country. 
WET SEASON. 
As soon as the monsoons commence, care should be 
. taken to pution warm clothing of every description; 
‘for instance, woollen stockings, tweed trousers, 
thick-soled and waterproof boots, coats, leggings, 
: (of thin ‘texture) hats and gloves, as well as cloth 
“vests and coats, should be worn ; the sitting and bed 
Tooms ought to be well aired, the stoves being kept 


: at a mederate heat;. all windows and doors closed. 


during the rains, but the moment that a fine day 
oceurs, every possible advantage should be taken of 
that opportunity to open the whole of the house, and 
give everything a good airing, and it may as well be 
observed, that in the Presidency of Bombay, such 
happens every sixth or seventh day ‘during the 
‘ecomtinuance of the rains. The Puropean must 


‘not forget to husband ‘his stad and ‘demesties as. 


‘Wall:es: kimadlf, for celds-aad diseases of all. kinds 
ara.always..more prosalent.at the beginning and 
end of the rains in.all hot and tropical climates 
than at any.other period of the year, except that 
of the hottest month, when fever, dysentery, &c., 
commit frightful ravages.’ The horses should. be well 
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+any illmess occurs. Although the Oysters in mavy |. 


‘living. Early rising is essentially ncessary, as it | 


fed, have hot mashes pines tocthem every night, 
they, a5-well as the dameatics, engaged in 
employment, should be clothed in waterproof gx- 
ments—for instance, the ceachman, grooms, ati} ;. 
sepoy; for the expense attending such is bu 
trivial, in comparison with the inconvenience whi: 
a “Sahib” will experience, should many of li]: 
domestics be'on the sick Mst, as others caus |': 
always be hired to:raplace them in.an instant. : 
SYSTEM OF DINT, 

This should eonsist of as nourishing food # 
possible, and all kinds of stimulants, such # |- 
pale-ale, brandy, diluted with water, -port win, 
champagne, ‘&c., should ‘be taken 4m: modercte 
quantities. Light wines, assherry,msoseile, seuserse, | 
barsac,' &e., shonid be avoided, as they turn sour on | 
the stomach. Neither should fruit of any -kind be | 
eaten, unless quite ripe, and then only in moderate 
quantities. Jced champagne (called ‘‘ Simpkin” in 
India), has been found to prove very efficacious in 
cases of dysentery, &c., and when an European is 
attacked with those diseases, he should not xttem 
to stop the purging directly, but simply: take 4 | 
‘soothing mixture; and.send for his medical attandast 
to whom 4pplication ‘should be made immediately |. 


parts of India, and especially at Mahim, near Bombay, |- 
are large and fine, medical men are of opinion that |. 
Europeans should not indulge in eating ‘them, 8s |- 
they atmost immediately bring on diarrheea. Care |: 
should: be taken to always keepa blanket plaecd |: 
on the mattress of every bed, both in the warm, dry, 
and wet.seasons. Nothing more contributes te the 
preservation of health than-a systematic mode of | 


enables the European to perambulate in the cool 
of the morning, and tends to keep the body in 
a healthy condition, which is almost next to an 

impossibility, if watking exercise is-not taken regue | 
larly; and to do soafter davk has elosedin, is far from | 
practent, on account of the.heavy dews:which -gene- | 
rally fall at‘that time. | Precaution shenld be: wed |. 
in the indulgence of cold or.tepid baths. : One, or at | | 
the most, two baths daily (and those tepid), are quite 

sufficient, unless. the person is a valetudinarias, | : 
in which case medical instructions should be taken; 

and above all things, Europeans are strongly. advised | ; 
to’ keep their bowels in a healthy conditien, {0: 
constipation is equally as fatal as relaxation, ! 
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aughts should be avoided as much as possible, for | Natives and Europeans. Its price averages from 34 
,eumatism is a disease whiels commits most fright- | to 4 rupees per maund, and the most economical plan 
ii: ravages on Europeans, When attacked, the} isto buy 5to 6 maunds ata time, taking care to have 
arts should be constantly well rubbed with. tur-| a large tin can or small vat, with a tap (similar 
-entine. to that used to draw off beer), affixed to it, with a 
PALE ALE’ removeable key, so that it can be taken out when 
_ The resident European mey effect a great saving | required, which will prevent the possibility of the 
this article by importing the quantity: he may | gorvants purloining it. 
uire direct in hogsheads; and directions should} As no regular 
2 given to forward the casks he may have deter- WINE CELLARS 
“lined on to receive every quarter, which on arrival | are to be found inany of the bungalows, the Civilian 
is butler will bottle off under his own immediate | will find it necessary to turn a room into one, in 


“grveillance. which case he should have bins erected, with a good 
> ¥¢ will also answer to bring out some cases of : supply of sawdust and a patent lock fixed upon 
‘ EUROPEAN CONDIMENTS, the door, and as there are never any store closets, 


"All of which are charged in India double their part of the room so intended to be appropriated 
*riginal coat), and to arrange for their periodical sup- | might also be fitted up as a store room, care 
‘sly afterwards, to be forwarded per Overland-route | being taken to have-a kind of moveable press 
‘monthly. A resident fs also advised to make simi. | With drawers, having compartments lined with tin, 


jar arrangements with such and standing away from the wall, fixed on meveable : 
| P DESMEX legs, in as airy and dry a situation as pessibie, 
- AS bis tailor, hatter, glover, hosier, stationer, saddler, | , As to PROVISIONS, 


_bootmaker, coachmaker, &c., to send him out from | considerable trouble and annoyance will be saved 
ee to time, via Overland route, monthly, whatever by laying in regular montbly supplies of all articles. 
‘he may require, for even after paying all cherges| of general home consumption, purchasing them in, 
“the Civilian will not only obtain’ the’ artitles| bulk and not in small quantities—for instance, | 
“at a cheaper rate but of an infmitely better’ rice, potatoes, onions (which should be hung, up, 
‘ quality. Native tradesmen make no abatement for’) away.from the walls, in cane baskets), and arrow 
* ready money. They regulatepricesby a standendof | root, by the maund; tea (black and green) ; 
their own. For instance, the batterman whosupplies) sugars (Muscovado and candied); raisins, currants, 
’ the establistiment of'a Civillan- who has the esto6e | almonds, dried fruits (Persian and American); bis- 
" at Government House; will give himonlytwelvecaps:| cuits, champagne, claret, and brandy by the box; 
of butter for a rupee, because heconsiders:him as | figs by the drum; pale ale (if not imported direct) 
" «6a great‘man,” owing to his being: admitted ‘to-pat'/ and wines, by the cask. All the drinkables can’ 
his legs under the table of Her Majesty's Represea-:| be cooled and iced, as there are now ice honses: 
- tative; while arEuropean engineer; oranyindividual | at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, which being 
, in a similar position, will obtain sixteen cupsfer the | well: supplied’ with that refresiring article from: 
, same price, and equally as good, simply beeause he | America (several large ships arriving with- cargoes 
| only ranks as a “ Chota Sahib,” and is not recelved | annually), the Hamalls can‘ be sent in dally for the 
» at Government House, If is perfectly useless to| same. It isa great and necessary laxery tt eucly 
" remonstrate upon the absurdity of this proceeding, | an intense climate. 
* ‘tor the native will only reply with the greatest coot-|' The peculiar nature of the Indian climaterenders 
* ness imaginable that “every European must psy for | it imperative that the Etropean’restdent should 
* the honour of being a Burra Sahib.” take the precaution to have his entire wardrebe; 
2 It will be necessary to offer a few remarks upen | both personal and household, well’ exumined,' and 
, the manver in which put out in the sun for an airing at least ‘once a 
COCOA NOT OIL, month. His coata, hats, &.; stonid’ be well 
A * (An article of immense general consumption), should | brushed and‘ dusted ; his boots kept om trees and- 
o be purchased, lamps.being universally used both by | well cleaned; his gloves’ atred and kept om hand 
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trees ; the covers of his chairs, sofas, &c., taken 
off and placed in the sun; his beds and furniture 
well beaten, dusted, and exposed to the heat ; 
his books all dusted separately, and his papers 
examined, or else he will find that (and that, too, in 
the height of the hot season) all of them are eaten 
up with mildew, damp, and stained. In two months 
everything in his entire ménage wil! be quite spoiled 
if this precaution is not put in practics. In the 
rainy season he must have them placed before the 
patent stoves, one of which should be placed in 
every room in the bungalow, in which charcoal 
must be burnt, care teing taken to have a window 
open to allow of the free egress of the heat from 
the apartments. 
The consumption of 
FIREWOOD 
being very considerable the European will do well 
to purchase the same by loads, and to keep up a good 
supply of this necessary article in his ménage. 
Another article of considerable importance in every 
household during the monsoons is Charcoal, 
which is empluyec to air the rooms, in order to keep 
them as free as possible from the damp which {is so 
prevalent at that season of the year in India. This 
commodity must be purchased in bulk, and not in 
small quantities, and kept under lock and key. It 
can be made by throwing water on lighted wood, 
when it is red hot. 
NATIVE OR EUROPEAN STORE- 
KEEPERS, 
It is not customa:y when the European enters & 
store to order or purchase any article to receive a 
bill of parcels, but that account is invariably cent 
with the goods to his bungalow, the carriage or 
porterage of which musi be defrayed by the buyer. 
The caste denominated cooltes are employed in such 
offices. The pay of each, whether man, woman, or 
child, averages about } rupee (6d.) per diem ; these 
people are also employed in the removal of furni- 
ture, and it may be as well to state that whenever 
the European has occasion to change his domicile 
or quarters it wili be necessary for him to employ a 
native upholsterer, who will send his own gang of 
that caste 
The punctual payment of Servani's Wages is 
really a boon to them, and will ensure good attend- 
ance and willing compliance with instructions, 


since nearly all are family men, whose wives and 


families sometime llve up the country, to whom 
they have to send their monthly subsistence money; 
which they are unable to do if their pay is with- 
held from them. 


INVESTMENTS. 


which may be made in the purchase of governmen 

paper, bears interest at the rate of 3,4, and 5 per 
cent. 
bills; so that if the European should at any time 
require ready cash, and yet not feel disposed to sel! 
his government paper, he can always obtain a Joan 
upon it from any of the banks, by placing it in their 
hands as eollateral security, to be redeemed at the 
expiration of three months, and paying a reasonable 
interest, the current rate being 9 per cent.; but if 
that security is not redeemed at that period it will 
be disposed of or taken by the bank to its own 

credit at the market price, and the balance handed 

over to the depositor. 


This investment is similar to Exchequer 


At each of the three Presidencies there are several 
old established European firms who act as bankers, 


in whose good faith and integrity the most implicit 
confidence may be reposed, and it is to them that 
the European should apply as regards his monetary 


matters, and from whom he will always receive 
every information connected with the markets and 
exchanges in India and Europe. 

Every firm has either its Parsee, Hindoo or Ban- 
yan broker, to whom is entrusted the selling of all 
consignments, as well as the purchasing of ship- 
ments. Thus, the British merchants, who may be 
carrying on s most lucrative and flourishing con- 
merce in India, rarely, if ever, have any personal 
knowledge or intercourse with the bona fide native 
traders, who receive their ventures and supply theit 
shipments. 


INDIAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 
Which are, viz., for heavy commodities :— 


Ibs. oz. dt. gre. 

The Maund equal to (Troy weight) 100 0 0 0 
»» Seer ry) ” 260 0 
»» Chittack 5; 11512 0 
», rola ” 0071 


A Maund varies in different stations from 25Ihs. to 
100lbs. A Maund of oil is 16 bottles. <A Seer of 
milk isa quart. Meal, ghee, sugar, charcoal, vege 
tables, and brass and copper goods, and fish, are 
oli by the Seer. A Pullah (dry meacure) is about 


ee a a 
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120 Seers. For grass or hay a pullah means a hand- 
ful. For goldsmiths and jewellers 


Oz. Dt. Gr. 
The Tola equal to (Troy Weight) 0 7 12 
99 Masha »” ” ee 0 0 15 
o» Rattee 55 ” . 0 0 gh 
»» Dhan Fy PY) -. 0 0 3 


The coinage in India consists of, viz.: 
The Gold Mohur, equal to 16 Rupees, but now 


very seldom to be met with, owing to the fact of 


the Natives converting all such coins into orna- 
ments. 


The Rupee equal to 16 Annas. 
» Anna ‘“ + 4 Pice. 
99 Pice ” rT) 3 Pie. 


The rupee is a silver coin about the size of a half- 
crown piece but not so heavy, and is divided into 
halves (8 annas) and quarters (4 annas) both also of 
silver. The Anna, Pice, and Pie are copper coins, 
Silver is the legal medium of circulation in the 
Presidencies, and all Government officials are 
paid inthat coin. Sicca Rupees are nominal coins, 
referred to in the money market, but not issued. 
To convert them into Company’s Rupees, add 
1-15th; or subtract 1-16th from Comany’s Rupees. 


There is also a tolerably extensive circulation of 
bank notes from 5 rupees and upwards, which are 
current all over the country, and hoondees (a kind 
of bill of exchange) which are employed to remit 
money from one part of the country to another. 
These are to be always obtained from the native 
Bankers or Shroffs at the principal towns in the 
Presidencies. 


Silver coins may be obtained of the banks 
or of the money changers in the bazaars. 
Some of the wealthiest native merchant princes 
of India have in early life pursued this humble 
yet lucrative calling. It is not unusual to see 
several groups of young men of various castes 
not more than 16 years of age with piles of copper 
coins, (annas, pice, and pie) placed before them 
(the rupees being carefully kept in bags on their 
persons), sitting cross legged on old Persian rugs 
laid on a small piece of board in the Bazaars 
following this vocation, and to observe the Natives 
approach them with bank notes and rupees, seeking 
silver and copper in exchange. for which accommoda- 
tion they are obliged to pay a small commission. A 


POST OFFICE LETTER BOOK, 
Is necessary, to enter in full, the address of every 
letter, the date, route, andthe amount of postage 
sent with each, and which book should always be 
sent to the General Post Office, whenever the Sepoy 
is entrusted with letters, who upon presenting it to 
the authorities will duly stamp the memorandum 
with the 
OFFICIAL SEAL, 

So that in case of any irregularity occurring in the 
delivery of the letters, packages, &c., as the 
casé may be, the posting can be fully attested 
by the sender. 

The arrival of the European mails is signalled 
at each of the Presidencies as soon as the steamer 
is discerned from the light house, and the flag, with 
the balls, continues flying until the steamer anchors 
off the harbour. This signal is telegraphed and 
answered by the various flag stations situated about 
the vicinity of the town, so that all the residents in 
the suburbs are enabled to send their Sepoys into 
the General Post Office for their 


LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Which are obtained six or eight hours after the 
packet’s arrival. 

The Sepoy should take with him a written order, 


or the letters will not be given to him by the Post 
Office officials. 


For the Home Mail, letters superscribed ‘‘ via 


‘Southampton,” are longer 5 or 6 days. The postage 


of Indian Newspapers prior to transmission to 
Europe must be prepaid (3d. each). 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The European will always receive at the hands of 
the natives the most studied attention and polite- 
ness; and he should behave towards them with 
the most scrupulous good breeding, to treat them 
with politeness and consideration, ne matter what 
circumstances may have happened to cause him to 
entertain a dislike fur their peculiar prejudices and 
customs. Above all, let him never scoff, jeer, meddle 
with, or ridicule any of their religious scruples, cere- 
monies, or observancies. however strange, prepos- 
terous, or absurd they may appear to him; for 
religious toleration is permitted, in the most ez- 
tended acceptation of the expression, throughout 
the whole empire of Indja; and nothing would 
sooner incur the ill-will and detestation of the 
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immediate vicinity of any of the three Pre 
sidencies. There is, however, the Calcutta/ 
hunt, the hounds of which are of English breed, | 
and in the months of February, November, .and' 
December, jackalls abound, and afferd..good 
sport. 

Should the European be located in the in- 
terior, he will have an opportunity of enjoying 
capital tiger, wild buffalo, and boar and bear 
hunting, the former in Bengal, and the two 
Jatter in the Deccan, but, if in the centre of 
India, he can course the antelope, in which 
greyhounds are employed. 

Many amusing, instructive, pleasant, and 
entertaining hours may be passed in visiting 
the curious and magnificent ruins of old 
temples, &c., which abound in this country 


matives than any uncalled for interference on his 
part in their religious matters. 

The European will derive much amusement 
from the mode of trading which is adopted by 
the Boras orj Indian hawkers. These Natives are 
always accompanied by two or three coolies, who 
carry their enormous large packs, on their heads, 
and call, en passant, at almost every bungalow, 
whether the abode of a Chota or Burra Sahib, where 
they expose their heterogeneous merchandise for 
gale. It is utterly impossible to transact business 
with them, or indeed any kind of native business in 
India without a deal of haggling; and the European 
must submit to this tax on his patience witheut 
hesitation or remonstrance. The perambulations 
of the Bora are a matter of great convenience to 
European ladies, especially if their residence is 
situated ‘at some distance from any of the principal 
towns in the Presidencies, as they can there obtain 


their supplies of housewifery. 
At the native matriage festivals, dances are per- | (see Bradshaw’s Hand-Books to the Three 
formed by | Presidencies). If he is stationed in Southern 
MERERASEENS Tndia the Hindoo temples must be the object 


of his attraction. If in Western India or the 
Deccan, he can explore the . 


CAVE TEMPLES 
Of Verrool and Adjunta; those on the 
islands of Salsette and Elephanta, in the 
vicinity of Bombay; and also the splendid 
Falls of Gairsoppah, four in number, and 
which excel in beauty and grandeur those 
of Niagara. If living.in, or travelling over . 


UPPER. AND CENTRAL INDIA. 
The Pagodas are worthy his notice, and the 
splendid remains of sculptere near Oojein 
(Malwa), Oomerkautuck (Gondwana) Gure-. 
‘at, Mahabuleshwar, Orissa Juggernaut Tem- 
ple and Car), Futtehpore Secree (near Agra), 
Deeg, Bukkur, and Roree Islands, and Forts on 
the Indus, Secundra, Delhi (Jumna Musjeed, 
Mausoleum of. Hoomaivon, Kootub Minar), 
Agra (Taj Mehal), Oude (Lucknow, Tombs of 
Nabeb Saadut Ali, Gate of Roum, and the 
'Imambarra), Benares and Ajmere (Sheik 
Rajah Mooadeen’s tomb), Currah (tomb). 


(Which signifies “ inheritress,” from the habit 
of whole families never changing the set), who 
play on the native drums, such as the tabla, 
dkoluk, and Munjeera. They are modest in 
their deportment and dress, and are accom- 
panied by others, called Kunchence, Hoorke- 
nees, Bazeegarnees, Dharees, &c. In danc- 
ing, these females (some of whom constitute 
the Indian social evil)-present very picturesque 
figures, but are encumbered with too much 
drapery. They wear silk trousers of the 
gayest colours, edged and trimmed with gold 
lace; rich anklets, with small. bells, encircle 
the legs, the toes are absolutely, covered with 
rings, and a large broad silver chain is passed 
across the foot. A tunic of rich satin, of at 
least eleven breadths, is worn over the trousers, 
which is most elaborately trimmed with gold 
borders deeply fringed. Their evolutions are 
of an unvarying monotony, As to 
SPORTING, . 

With the exception of’ jackall’ and snipe 
shooting, little sport. is.to be found in the 
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SKELETON ROUTE VI. 


OUTWARD. 


LONDON TO MARSEILLES, GENOA, FLORENCE, ROME, NAPLES, SICILY, 
MALTA, ALEXANDRIA, ETC. 


French Messageries Steamer leaves Marseilles for Genoa, every Thursday, at 2 p.m. 
P. and O. Steamer from Southampton arrives at Malta, every Monday. 


Distances and time of Journey (exclusive of stoppages), London to Dover, by rail, 88 miles; 
to Calais, by steamer, 25 miles; to Paris, by rail, 236 miles; to Marseilles, by rail, 534 miles. 
Total time to Marseilles, about 30 hours. To Genoa, by steamer, 18 hours; to Leghorn, by 
Italian mail steamer (daily), 12 hours; to Florence, by rail (61 miles),3 hours; to Rome by rail and 
diligence, 24 to 30 hours; to Naples by rail (163 miles), 8 hours; to Messina, by steamer, every 
Monday and Wednesday, 16 hours; by steamer to Palermo, 10 hours; to Malta, by steamer 
20 hours; to Alexandria, by steamer (819 miles) 4 days. Genoa may be seen in 2 days, Florence 
in 3 to 4 days, Rome in 8 days, Naples in 5 days. 


Travellers preferring the land journey, from Marseilles to Florence, may take the rail to Nice 
thence along the Riviera (by coach), 22 hours,to Genoa; Pisa, 27 hours; Florence, by rail, 8 hours. 


Pares.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Luggage.—In France, 60lbs. are allowed. In the Mediterranean steamers, 220lbs. Ist class; 120Ibs. 
2nd class; 60lbs. 3rd class. In Italy, it may be left at the stations, or forwarded, as required. 


Baggage may be shipped in the P. and O. steamer, at Southampton, to meet the owner at$Malta. 
See Route I., p. 1. 


ELOMEWwW ARD- 


ALEXANDRIA, TO MALTA, PALERMO, THROUGH ITALY, TO ENGLAND. 


P. and O. Steamer arrives at Malta every Thursday. Thence to Palermo, etc., every Monda} 
at 5 p.m. Baggage for England may be shipped in P and O. steamers for Southampton. 


L 
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ROUTE VI. 
LONDON TO MARSEILLES AND MALTA, 
THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 

Travellers intending to pursue this route should, 
prior to engaging their passage at Marweilles ae- 
eertain whether any quarantine exists in the Italian 
ports, og they may find themselves prisoners in 
the vessel for six days, or else shut up in a Laza- 
retto for that period. If none exist, then they 
can proceed on their voyage, per steamer, which 
sails from this port three times a week. See Brad- 
shaw's HandBook to Italy, Continental. Guide, &c. 

We then proceed to the city of 


GENOA (Genova La Superba).— 
Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Horgrs.—De France, very good, comfortable, 
well situated, and moderate charges. De }’ Italie, 
and De la Croix de Malte, good and moderate. 
Nazionale, near the railway, comfortable good 
house. | 

Population, 120,000. Tariff—the same as at Mar- 
seilles. Coin the same as in France. 

British Consul, M. Y. Brown, Esq. 

Banxs.—Grants, Balfour, & Co. Granet, Brown, 
and Co. 

Railways to Busalls, Alessandria, Asti, Voltri, 
Turin, Geneva, Lyons, and Paris. 

Electric Telegraph to Turin, Mont Cenis, 
Chambery, and England. 

Post Office letters arrive from England at 2 a.m. 

epart for England at 9 p.m. 

D11L1GENCES to Nice; Rail to Milan; Diligences 
tio Pisa, 27 hours; Vetturini are plentifal and good. 
Tariff] franc per hour 3 francs for 2 hours; 10 
franca for 4 consecutive hours; 15 franes per diem. 

STEAMERS.—To Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
Messina, Palermo, Malta, Marseilles. Fares and 
periods of sailing —see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Opsects oF Notice.—The Jesuits’ College (for- 
merly the Palazzo Doria Torsi), the residence of 
the late Queen Dowager Adelaide, of England ; 
the Palaces Leira, Rossi, Spinola, and Pallavioini 
(Strip my neighbour”); Cathedral of St. Loren- 
zo, Churches of Sta. Annunciata and Sta. Maria 
Garignano, the view from the top of which is 
exceedingly picturesque and beausiful, San Am- 
brosia; Lighthouse, Academia Lefrestica delle 
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Belle: Arte, im the Piazza Carlo Felice; Theatre, 
Arched Promenade along the Quay, &c. The: 
velvet manufactures should be visited. 

Puaces IN THE VicIniTY,—A multitude of 
beautifally built and picturesquely situated villas, 
especially Villa Pallavicini. Thence per steamer 


to 


LEGHORN (Livorno).—Railway Station 
and Telegraph. 


Population, 20,000. 

HorExs.—L' Aguila Nera. Vittoria: Washing- 
ton. 

Consvut,—A. Macbean, Esq. 


Co1n.—1§ Paul==1 Lira, the legal currency= 
8d. English. 
46 Paule=30 Lira. 
30 Lira==£] or Sovereign, British. 
24 Lire==] Napoleon. 
9 Pauls==5 Frano pieoe. 
Bankers.—-Grant & Ce. Maguay & Paken- 
ham. 
Fhe traveller should here convert his gold into 
the specie of the country, at least as much as 


he may require for his Italian tour. 


Ratrwars or “ Strada Ferrati''—to Pisa, Ponte- 
dera, Empoli, and Florence, several times daily. 
For Fares, &c.,see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

STeamMERs to Civita Vecchia, Naples, Sicily, 
Genoa, Nice, and Marseilles. 


Oxssects oF Notice. — The large squares, 
Marble Group of Statuary on the Quay, English 
Cemetery, with tombs of Smollett, Francis Herner, 
and others. 

In THE VicinITY.—Ihe Leghorn Hat Manufac- 
tures, and the beautiful promenades, drives, and 
villas. 

Boats ply for hire about the harbour. 
2 Liras per hour. 

Thence per rail to the new Capital of Italy 

FLORENCE (Firenze).—Reilwoy Station 

and Telegraph. 

Telegraph to London. 


Horeits.—De Florence, a new one, near the 
Duomo, 


Fares, 


a 


t 
| 
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Hote? Thuihier, recommoerided for families. New 
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PLACES IN THE VICINITY.—Porta Alla Croce 


York, very good and moderate. Dela Ville and De| La Certosa, in Val d'Emo, and Sanctuaries of 


Europe, extellont and moderate, 
Post Orriczk.—In the Old Mint. Letters to 
and from London in 5 days. 


Population, 112,500. 


RaiLways to Leghorn, Siens, Pistoja, Pisa,}. 


Pontedera, and Empoli, daily. See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide, to be had at Molini’s. 


DILiGENcEs to Bologna (14 hours), Modena: 
(21 hours), and Rome (36 hours), four times, 
weekly. 


BaNKEBS.—-E. Fenzi and Co.; French and Co.; 
‘Maquay and Pakenham; Anglo-Italian Bank. 


BooKksBLueRs, ETC.~Goodban, Vie Foenabudni. 

Oxssects a” NoricE.—The Boboli Gardens, 
Church of San Miniato and Bello Sguardo, all 
command most extensive and beautiful coup 
d'eils of the city and suburbs. Cathedral of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, which contains 2 number 
of most superbd stitues, Fresco Painting of Sir 
John Hawkwood, Tomb of Balthasar Cossa (John 


22nd, date 1419), Ohaxches of Or'San Michele (the'| 


white marble Tabernacle, and St. Michael's 
Statae); Santa Croee, or the *‘ Westminster Abbey: 
of Italy;” Santa Maria Novella; San Lorenzo. 
(Tombs of the Medici; and.M. Angelo's Statues of 
Day and Night); San Marco; Annunciation : 
Santo Spirito. The Palazzo Vecchio, now the 


Chamber of Deputies; the old Ducal Palace, || | 


containing the Florence Gallery, the famous’ 
Venus de Medici, &c.; and Palazzo Pitti, which 
also contains a magnificent and valuable collection 
of statues. In the Loggia dell’ Orcagna's a new: 
work; P. Fedi's beaatifal group of the Rape of 
Polyxena. The Magtiabdecchian Library contains: 
170,000 volumes of books and MSS., (setre of' 
which were written by Galileo, Machiavellf, and, 
Tasso); Laurentien—9,000 MSS.,’some of whith’ 
aré by Dante, Boocaccio,: Plutarch, Tacitus, and: 


Virgil, Ricardi—upwardes of 23,000 yolames and 
Anan wag 


Valambrosa, 18} English miles distant. 
Thence per rail to 


SIENA— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Hore.s.—Aquila Nera, Le Arme d'Inghilterra. 
Corns.—The same as at Leghorn. 

Railways to Empoli, Florence, Pisa, Pontedera 
and Leghorn. See Bradshaw's Continental. Guide. 


Osszcts or Notics.—The. Cathedral (Duomo) 
Aoademia deile Belle Arte, Churches of San 


Agostino, La Concezsione ‘and: San Christoforo, 


Palazzo Publioo, the University, Library, Citadel 


and Gates of the city. 


Thence by rail to Fioulle, and diligence to 


ROME — Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 200,000. 

Hotr1is.—D'Angleterre, excellent table d'hite 
and moderate ; Hotel de L'Europe, very good, but 
dear; Hotel d’Allemagne and de J.endres, good. 

Railways to Fraecati, Civita Veochia, and 
Naples. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Post Orrices.—Letters should never be ad- 
dressed Poste Restante, but to the care of a banker 
or merchant. 

Coins.—5 Quattrini—1 Bajocchi= 4d. 


10 Bajocchi=1 Paul =5}. 

10 Pauls ==1 Scudo ==4s,3}d. 
37 Pauls ==1 Napoleon. 

45 Pauls ==1 Sovereign. 


Bankges.—Freeborn and Co.; Maquay, Paken- 
ham, and Hooker; Plowden, Cholmeley, aad Co.; 
Maecbeah and Co. ; Spada Flamini and Co. 

Government Paper taken at pas; the marke 
price. 

British Consul, J. Severn, Esq. 

Private Apartments on moderate terms. | 

HackNEY Coacugs at the Piazza. di Spagas, 
Monte Citerio, Corso, and Piagze, 8t,. Peters 
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Tariff—4 pauls..1s. 9d. per hour. 
» 3 4, eels. 4d. for the 2nd hour. 
» 10 ,, ..48. 3}d. for 4 consecutive hours. 
»  Secudi..12s 9d per diem. 


Climate mild, but oppressive and relaxing. 
Ratcwar to Civita Vecchia and Naples. 


Divicence, via the Pontine Marshes, Terra- 
cina, and the coast, in 34 hours. See Bradshaw’s 
Continental Guide. 

Ossects or Notice.—The Porta del Popolo, 
Piazza del Popvlo, Monte Pincio, Obelisk of 
Rameses I. The 364 churches, the principal of 
which are the Basilica of St. Peter's, St. John 
Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Croce 
in Gerusalemme (all in the city), St. Paolo, San 
Lorenzo, and San Sebastian, without the walls. 
St. Peter's, which covers eight English acres, cost 
£1,000,000, and has £6,000 expended on it annually 
for repairs. The chapel of Presentazione, con- 
tains the Tomb of the Pretender’s wife (Maria 
Clementina Sobieski), who died here in 1745, and 
Canova's exquisite monument of the Stuarts, which 
was erected at the expense of George IV. At San 
Giovanni in Laterano, the Popes not only officiate 
but are crowned; it contains the chapel of the 
Corsini, which was built at a cost of £400,000. The 
Vatican, which contains the Pio Clementine and 
Chiaramonti Museums, Raphael's Loggia and 
Transfiguration, M. Angelo’s Last Judgment, the 
Apollo Belvedere, Etruscan Museum, a rich 
library of MSS., the Papal manufactory of Mosaics. 
Quirinal and Lateran Palaces, Capitol] Museum, 
Collegio della Sapienza, Roman and Propaganda 
Fide Colleges. The Colosseum, and the remains 


of Roman baths, arches, columns, temples, and 


aqueducts. English Burial Ground, which con. 
tains the tombs of Shelley, Keats, Wyatt, and 
Bell ; the Via Appia, Pyramid of Caius Cestus, &c. 
The Store Houses of the Roman Forum, purchased 
by the Pontifical State, being excavated, are now 
open to public view. The Temple of Cesar forms 
one of its most celebrated monuments. 

In THe VICINITY are numerous elegantly 
adorned and picturesquely situated villas, Frascati, 


Tusculam, Tivoli, Monte Rotondo, occupied by 
Garibaldi, 28th Oct., 1867, and Mentana, wher 


he was defeated hy the Papal and French forces, 
See Bradshaw's Hand- 


on 3rd November. 
Book to Italy. 


If the journey to Rome be done by steamer, 
the traveller first touches at 


CIVITA VECCHIA—Raiiway Station and 
Telegraph. 


Now again occupied by the French since the 
events of 1867. 


POPULATION, 20,000, 


Hotei.— Orlando's, dear; Refreshments, at the 
Railway Station. 


TARIFF and Coin.—See Rome. 
British Consul, J. T. Lowe, Esq. 


RaiLway to Rome, see Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide, 


STEAMERS to Malta, Marseilles, Naples, and 
Palermo, see Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 


Porters or Touters (Facchini) a complete nui- 
sance, 


Passports are examined previous to landing. 


Most R&MARKABLE OBJECTS. — The Port 
(“ Trajani Portus”) and Town Hall, which contains 
a gallery of Etruscan Antiquities, consisting of 
Sarcophagi, Female Heads, &o. 


From Rome to Naples may be done by rail direct 
(8 hours) or by French Government Steamers, 
which sai] every Saturday at 3 p.m. Fares, 
including provisions, let class, 48 francs; 2nd, 
33 francs; 3rd, 20 francs ; luggage allowed, Ist, 
220; 2nd, 120; 3rd, 60 Ibs. 


NAPLES (Napoli)—Ratlway Station and 
Telegraph. 

Hotere. — Crocelle, one of the best. Des 
Etrangers, Grand Bretagne, Victoria, good and 
moderate. 

Coin.—1 Grana, §d.; 10 Grani, 1 Carlino, 44.; 
10 Carlini, 1 Ducat, 3s, 44a. ; 120 Grani==12 Car- 
lini, 1 Scudo or Piastra, 4s., legal qurrenocy. 


ROUTE 6.—NAPLES-——LEGHORN. 


i Banxers.—Igguiden & Co.; Rothschild & Co.; 


Anglo-Italian Bank; W. Turner and Co. 


= British Consul-General, E. W. Bonham, Esq. 
ae 


te 
0 


Procession.—September 8th, the Nativity of 
the Virgin, the greatest festival of Neapolitans, 


‘and travellers should if possible witness it. 
PopuLATION, 418,000, 


Proprietor, Mra. Dovant. 
5 


Ra1.iwayrs to Rome, Pompeii,Torre Annunziata, 
Nocera, Capua, Cancello, Caserta, Castellamare, 


Nola, Sarna, Parma,San Clemente, Cava, and Eboli. 


STEAMERS to Civita Vecchia, Marseilles, Leg- 
horn, Genoa, Malta, the Levant, Egypt, Messina, 
and Palermo. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


OssEects oF Notice.— The Theatre of San 


* Carlo; churches of St. Giovannie Paolo, Santa 


Maria Maggiore, San Severo (most beautiful 
sculptare, &c.), San Francisco da Paolo, Cathedral, 
and San Martino, with its collections of Paintings 
and precious Marbles; Royal Palace, Museo Bor- 
bonico (now Nazionale), Albergo del Poveri, Royal 
Library (which contains 250,000 volumes, and 
1,700 papyri, which were discovered at Hercule- 
neum) and the Branoacciana (with its 50,000 
volumes), Monte de Misericordia. At Star Lucia 
a landslip occurred in Feb., 1868, and buried 
several houses with their inhabitants. The most 
interesting places in the vicinity aro the Streets of 
Pompeii; the ascent of Mount Vesuvias (5 hours), 
from the Railway Station at Portici. The effects of 
the last eruption of 1867 are visible. A guide, fee 
1 piastra, should be taken, as well as refresh- 
ments, Virgil's Tomb, Grotto of Pausilipo, Ruins 
of Pozzuoli, Lake Avernus, Baim, and Misenum. 
Islands of Ischia, Procida, and Capri. Castelle- 
mare (1 hour), Sorrento Orange Groves (23 hours). 
Pestum (by rail to Nocera, carriage to Salerno and 
Pestum, there and back in 30 honrs). 


~ 


Thence to Messina, per French Government 
steamer, which leaves every Friday at 2 p.m. 


Fares, including provisions, lstclass, 55; 2nd, 38; ' 


Reading Room and Library on the Chiaja, 
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3rd, 27 francs; luggage allowed, Ist, 220; 2nd, 120; 
3rd, 60 lbs.—See Route I. 


From Messina to Palermo, per Two Sicilies Mail 
Steam Navigation Company's steamer, which 
leaves every Saturday at 3 p.m. 

PALERMO-— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
‘he chief town of the Island, called Panormus 
by the Greeks, its first founders. 


ELEctTRric TELEGRAPH between Cagliari, Corfa 
and Malta is now open. 


Population, 182,000. 
Hore..—The Trivaoria, good. 


Bankers. — Morrison, Seager and Co.; C. 
Fischer. 


ENGLIsH ConsuL.—J. Goodwin, Esq. 
Raitway.—A short one to Bagheria. 


SteamMers.—To Messina, Naples, Malta, Mar- 
sala, Marseilles, and Liverpool.—See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 


Most RemMaRKABLE OBJECTS. — University, 
Theatre, Cathedral, Royal Palace, Morreale. The 
Ziza and Cuba, two villas in the Mourieh style, 
Sta. Rosalia’s Grotte on Monte Pellagrino. 


This city was captured by Garibaldi, 7th June, 
1860, within a month of his first landing near 
Marsala, and bis victory over Landi at Calatafimi. 
From this he marched to Melazzo, when be fought 
a battle which gave him possession of the 
whole island. He was at Palermo again in 1862, 
to carry out his designs against Rome, which 
were put a stop to by his capture at Aspromonte - 


Almost every place of any consequenee in the 
island can be visited from Palermo, by means of 
Florio's steamers, which touch at Marsa‘a, 
Girgenti, Syracuse, Catania, etc., and are very 
convenient for this purpose to those who do not 
mind a seu trip. 


He can then leave by steamer for Malta, where 
he must await the arrival of the Peniosu‘ar and 
Oriental Company's Mail Packet for India —8¢e 
Route 2 
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SKELETON ROUTE VIJ. 


OUTWARD. 


z 


LONDON TO PARIS, TURIN, ALEXANDRIA, PARMA, MODENA, BOLOGNA, 
ANCONA, RBRINDIGL and ALEXANDRIA.—Overland Italian Route. 


Mail Trains leave London every Thursday at 7 30 a.m. 
ne leave Paris every Thursday at 8 0 p.m. 
4 leave Turin every Saturday at 7 45 a.m., 
And arrive at Brindisi, in correspondence with the steamers ef the ItaHan Adriatico- 
Orientale Company, which leave every Monday at 2 p.m., and arrive at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
in time for the Peninsular and Oriental Steamers carrying the mails for the East. 


Distances and Time of Journey.—To Paris, 12 hours; to Magon end Turi, by rail (and 
diligence over Mont Cenis), 36 hours; to Brindisi, 26 hours; (the Steamers start 1} hour 
after the Train arrives), and to Alexandria, 74 to 82 hours. 


Fares.—Brindisi to Alexandria, 275 francs (lst class); 200 francs (2nd class); 90 francs 
(3rd class). : 


Luggage.—This may be shipped in the Peninsular & Oriental Company's Steamer at Southampton 


to meet the owner at Alexandria or Suez. 


—————————————————_—«—X«——— — a a a a _ — — —————————————————— 


ELOMEW ARD.- 


ALEXANDRIA TO BRINDISI, TURIN, PARIS, TO ENGLAND. 


Mail steamers of the Italian Adriatico-Orientale Company leave Alexandria, within three hours 
after the Peninsular and Oriental Steamers on Sundays, and reach Brindisi in 82 haeurs. 


ROUTE 7,—LYONS—CHAMBERY, 89 | 


ROUTE VIL. 
LONDON TO PARIS, TURIN, ALESSANDRIA, 
PARMA, BOLOGNA, AND ALEXANDRIA. 
This the Overland Italian route, via Mont Cenis, 
‘by which Alexandria is reached by a saving of 
20 to 30 hours against Marseilles. 
From London to Paris, see Route 1. 
Then by rail to Macon aad Chambery, on the 
direct route to Italy, as below. But if not pressed 
for time, the traveller can reach Chambery, by way of 


LYON S—Rathoay Station and Telegraph. 
(The Manchester of France). , 
Telegraph to London, also to Milan, via Mont 


Cenis, Chambery, Turio, Alessandria, &c. 
Population, 293,000. 


HorTeis.—De I'Univers, De Lyon, De l’Europe, 
Collet. Tariff—the same as at Paris. Porterage, 
1 @o 1) francs. 


OmnNiBuses traverse the town in all directions; 


(ascend tower, charge 1| franc, view magnigcest). 
This mountain bears marks of the fire which toek 
place in Nero’s time, old ruins being scattared 
about in all directions. Observatory (view of 
Mont Blanc on a fine evening); Caserne (Ber- 
racks) ; Theatres—Great Circus, and Des Cotestins 
Pelais de Justice, Museum, Picture Gallexy (very 
good), Hotel de Dien, Manufactories of Silk, 
Woollens, Cotton Stuffs, Shawls, Crapes, Gold 
and Silver Lace, &c. Churchesof Notre Deme.and 
St. Nizier. Washing Boats on the River, &c. See 
Bradshaw's Descriptive Hand-Book of France. 


Paces In THs VICINIPY, viz.:—Island Barbe, 
The Etroits, Bridge of Mulotiér, (grotto and foun- 
tain), Beute (eurth for meking Chinaware), and 
Petrifying Fountain. Cavern called Fontaine. Con- 
flux of the:-Rivers Saone and Rhone. 


River journey on the Rhone ; time occupied, six 
hours. Restaurant on board. 


Most INTERESTING OBJECTS, Viz.:—Trauvaux,, 
Perrackes; Bridge; Villas; La Mulotiére (on the 
fare and arrangements the same as at Paris. right bank); Chateau Onllivs; St. Genis (above tt) $ 

Hackney CoacweEs, &c.—The same rates as at the Glasshouse of Pierre Bénite; Ruins of the 
Paris. — | Chateau de Chapounot; Irigny, in front; Maison 

Poet Orrios near Hotel de }’ Univers, Veguelin, resembling a castle (here men called 

Rartwar to St. Etienne, Paris, Chalons, Avignon, Orpatiteurs wash the sand for gold) ; Givors, alarge 
Turin, Marseilles, Geneva, &c., &c., daily, see town, whose houses have a very picturesque appear- 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. ance; Canal; Village of Loire; cae ae ; 

Vienne; St. Colombe (on right bank); Vineyard © 

Peninsular and Oriental Co.’s Agents, Arles | Cte Rote. In the distance, towns of Auberive and 
Dafour, and Co. Le Peage de Ronsilion; Mount Pila; Amptus ; 

Banrens.—Guerin & Sons. Chateau Cordelon; Town of St. Vallier; Large 

Sreamers to Chalons, Vienne, Vatence, Avignon, | riat Rock (Table du Rol); Tournon; Mont Ventosx 
Beaucatre, and Arles, daily in the summer. Res-| _ i+, summit forms two peaks. Ow the left bank is 
taurants on board. Tariff—moderate. 


the Rock of Glun, with a curious chateau built on 
‘Ossects or Noriox.—The Three Bridges |it; Mouth of the Isere; Hills, beautifully covered 
across the Rhone, and the six over the Saone; its 


with vineyatds, mulberry trees, &c. 
sixty public squares, especially that of Bellesour, ; : 
the most magnificent in Europe; Statue of Louis; oe the eigen} can — 7 sii deiaien a 
XIV.; Library—fnest in France—100,000 volumes; | 20™/# by way of Chambery, Mont Cenis, Turin, 


Cathedral—its clock is a piece of astonishing work- | Milan, Piacenza, (or Turin, Alessandria, and Pia- 
mansbip; Hotel de Ville (antique taurobole, table | #4), Parma, Modena, Bologna, end Ancona. 

of bronze, on which is.engraven the harangue deli- Leaving Lyons, the rail proceeds to Culoz, where 
vered by the Emperor Claudius to the Roman Senate, it parts off from the Geneva line to 

in favour of the city of Lyons); Great Hospital ; , 
the Church of the dead Feuillans (here lie CHAMBER Y— Railway Station and Telepreph- 
the ashes of Cing Mars, and Thin) ; Church d’Ainy | NOW ABMEXED 50 FRANCE: 

(Mosaic) ;-Grotte Baselle (ruins of ancient aqueduct); Telegraph to London. 
Silk Mills; Pierre Encise; Heights of Fourvieres} Hotets-—De France. 


\ 
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LvaGace.—Conveyed by the Post Office Autho- 
Fities to any part of Switzerland. Tariff—rather 
high, but then no risk is incurred by its transmis- 
sion. 

Telegraph messages are transmitted from the 
Post Bureaux to all towns in Switzerland. 

Co1ns.—Francs and Centimes asin France (the 
Batz now no longer used). Sovereigns worth 25 
francs. 

Gui1pEs.—Five to seven francs per diem. 

HorsEs AND Muies.—Nine to ten francs per 
diem, including groom or attendant. 

Cost of living, eight to ten francs per diem at 
hotels. 

Cost of Pedestrian’s living, 5 to7 francs per day. 

H1ntTs.—Cold water should not be drunk, but a 
flask of cold tea should always be carried about the 
person. When taking up quarters near the em- 
bouchure ofa lake, &c., select the highest room in 
the inn or hotel, keep the windows closed at night, 
and shut them early in the afternoon. 


Raitways to Aix les Bains, St. Jean de Mauri- 
enne, Geneva. At St. Michel occurs the only breat 
in the line of rail, via., the road over Mont Cenis, 
now performed by diligence in 10 hours, to Susa, 
on the Italian side. A tunnel about 8 miles long 
is in progress, and is expected to be finished by 
1876; meanwhile a rail over the Pass, with very 
steep gradients, has been constructed on Fell’s plan, 
to run about 9 miies an hour. See Bradshaw’s 
Continental Guide. 

From Susa it is 33 miles by rail to 


TURIN (Torino):--Railway Stationd Telegraph. 

Population, 160,000. 

TELEGRAPH to London, 7s. 3d. 

Horerts.—De la Trombetta; De la Ligourie. 

Corrre HovsEs.—San Carlo, Fiorale, Il Pastore, 
Le Inde, L’ Universo. 

Raitway to Genoa, Milan, Venice, Modena, 
Bologna, Ancona, Asti, Alessandria, Bussalla, 
Genoa, Pinerolo, Susa, Cuneo, Novara, Geneva, 
Trecate, Ticino, Caluso, Ivrea, &c. Tourists can 
obtain through tickets to Paris, and to most towns 
in Italy. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide and 
Hand-Book to Italy. 

BaAnKERs.—-Nigra Brothers. 

BritisH Consat for North Italy, D. E. Colnaghi, 


Esq. He resides here in winter, and at Milan in 
summer. 
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THEATRES.—Royal, Carignano, Antigennes, and 
Sutera. 

Oxssects oF Notice. — The Cathedral, the 
Churches of San Maurizio, Del Corpus Domini, 
San Filippo, San Lorenzo, San Cristino, San Rocco, 
La Consolata, Royal Palace, Armoury, Gallery of 
Pictures, Academy of Sciences, University, Bridge 
across the Po; Galleries of Marquis Cambiano, 
Count Caratch; Marochetti’s Statue of Emaunele 
Filiberto; Cavour’s House. 


OBJECTS IN THE VICINITy.—The Superga and 
the Basilica, view from La Ville Della Regina. see 
Bradshaw's Hand-Book to Italy. 

From this point there is direct railway commu- 
nication through Italy down to Ancona and Brin- 
disi; either by way of Milan and Piacenza, or of 
Alessandria and Piacenza. Distance to Ancona, 

by rail, via Milan, 330 miles, 


Alessandria is a stro:gly fortified towns; and 
the route beyond it to Piacenza and Parma passes 
near the field of Marengo. 

We now follow the line through the plain of 
Lombardy to 


PARMA— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Population, 48,000. 
HotTeits.—La Posta, Pavone. 
BANKER.—L. Laurent. 
RariLway—to Piacenza, Modena, Milan, Bologna, 
Florence, Ancona, &c. 


CuieF OxssEcts OF NoriceE.— The Duomo, the 
Steccata and Ludovico Churches, Palazzo Farnese» 
Academy, and the Paintings of Correggio, and 
Parmigiano, Opera House. 


Henceto Modena (where remark the Duomo, 
Ghirlandina Tower, and Ducal Palace) and 


BOLOGNA—Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 97,000. 

Hotris.— Grande Albergo, S. Marco, Pelle- 
grino, Europa; Bruon’s. 

BanKER.— J. B. Renoli. 

RaILwAYs —Parma, Modena, Milan, Florence, 
Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Ancona, etc. 

Ossxects or Notice.—Two Leaning Towers near 
the Corso ; Palazzo Publico ; the Duomo; St. 
Petronio, S. Domenico or Dominic, S. Giacomo, 
S. Stefano, Madonna di S. Luca, S. Michele in 
Bosco, and several others of its hundred churches $ 


we ee 
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the Picture Gallery and University; the Bacciochi, 
and other palaces. 
THEATRES.— Comincenale, Corso, Contavalli. 


ANCONA — Railway Station and Telegraph. 


The best Italian harbourin the Adriatic; from 
which it is 110 hours steam to Alexandria, by 
the direct route, touching at Brindisi. 

Population, 40,060, of whom 5,000 are Jews. 

Horets.—Royale, la Paix, Europa, Fenice. 

BAankKgER—Galligo and Constantini. 

BRITISH VICE-ConsuL—G. Gazziotti. 


RaiLways —To Rimini, Bologna, Modena, ete. ; 
and to Loreto, Trani, and Brindisi by the Grest 
Southern line, opened 1865. 


STeEaMERS—To Alexandria by the Societa Ita- 
liana boats, four times a montb, in connection with 
the overland service; calling at Brindisi. Trieste, 
by the same boats and the Austrian Lloyd 
steamers. To Corfu, Athens, Constantinople, ctc., 
in the Levant; to Genoa and other Italian ports. 
See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


CHIEF OBJECTS OF NOTICE AT ANCONA.— 
Duomo, on the top of the White Cliff; Arches of 
Trajan and Clement XII., on the old Mole; Citadel, 
Governor’s Palace, Theatre, etc. Loreto and the 
Santa Casa are 15 miles distant, on the Great 
Southern line. 

Ancona is 110 hours sterm from Alexandria, and 
Brindisi only 82 hours; but the extra distance 
(about 350 miles) by rail to 


BRINDISI—Railway Station and Telegraph, 


From Ancona is somewhat tedious, though in view 
of the sea nearly all the way; and the accommodation 
at Brindisi is at present very indifferent. This is 
the ancient Brundusium where Virgil died on his 
return from Greece. A sum of 2} million of lire 
has been voted by the Italian Chambers for the 
improvement of this port, with a view of making it 
as in former times a starting point for the East. 
The Dry Docks when made will be about 380 ft. 
long, large enough for vessels of 2,000 tons. 

British Consut.—H. Grant, Esq. 

ACCOMODATION may be got on board the Mail 
Steamer for 12 fr. a day. 

STEAM TO ALEXANDRIA 33 days. The boats are 
good, and the Captains speak English. 

Col. Tyler, in his report to the Postmaster 
General, speaking of the route through Italy, says, 
that on'y 22 days will be occupied by Mails from 
London via Paris, Mont Cenis, Brindisi, and Alex- 
andria to Bombay. ‘It will be possible to carry 
the mails between London and Alexandria without 
difficulty in 1503 hours, and at some time after 
1871, when the permanent line between St. Michael 
and Susa is at work in 147} hours. The longest 
portion that can be made at present without change 
is from Sua to Brindisi, 716 miles, in 27 hours. 
But it may be expected when the tunnel line is 
completed after 1871, that mails and passengers 
will travel without change of vehicle, between 
Calais and Brindisi, 1,391 miles in 54 hours.” 
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SKELETON ROUTE VIII. 


OUTWARD. 


LONDON TO PARIS, TURIN, MILAN, VENICE, TRIESTE, and ALEXANDRIA. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste at 10 p.m., Sth, 12th, 20th, and 28th of each month. 
arrives at Alexandria, 10th, 17th, 25th, and 3rd_séd, %» 


?) ” 
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Distances and Time of Journey, (exclusive of stoppages)—Londan to Dover, 88 miles; 
Calais, 25 miles; Paris, 236 miles. Thence by rail the whole way to Venice (except over Mont 
Cenis, as follows:—Lyons, 316 miles; Turin, 160 miles, (total time ¢o Turin about 50 hours;) 
Milan, 100 miles, (4 hours); Venice, 160 miles, (9 hours). By steamer to Trieste, 80 miles, (6 
hours). To Alexandria by steamer, 1,200 miles, (5 days). Turin may be seen in 1 day; Milan, 
im 2 days; Venice in 2 to 3 deys. Magenta is 7 of an hour this side of Milam. Solferino is. 4 
miles from Lonato, or $:an hour beyond Brescia. 


Fares.—Through Tickets to Turin, first class, £6 16s.; second class, £5 5s. From Trieste to Alex- 
andria, first class, £15; second class, £10. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Luggage.—In France, 60 lbs, are allowed. In Italy, about the same. Baggage may be shipped in 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer, at Southampton, a fortnight before, to meet the owner at 
Alexandria. 


FOMEWARD. 


ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE, VENICE, MILAN, TURIN, PARIS, and ENGLAND. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Alexandria after the arrival of the Mail from; Suez, every 
Saturday of each month, and arrives at Trieste about five daysafter. Baggage may be forwarded 
to England, at £2 per owt., exclusive of Custom House charges. . 


ROUTE 8.-—MILAN—VENICE—TRIBSTE. 


ROUTE VIIL 


LONDON TO PARIS, TURIN, MILAN, VENICE, 
TRIESTE, AND ALEXANDRIA, 


For London to Milan, see Route 7. 


MILAN (Milano)—Railway Sta. and Telegraph. 
Population, 186,000. 


Horsts.—De Grande Bretagne, a remarkably 
good house, gives general satisfaction; Cavour; 
De la Ville and Hotel Royale—both good. 


Cargs. —Cova (English Newspapers), Martini, 
San Carlo. 

THEATRES.—La Scala, Canobbiana, Carcano, Re, 
Filo Drammatico, Fiando, Arena. 


AmMUSEMENTS.—Public Gardens, Casino de Nobili 
De Negozianti, Corso de Porta Orientale. 


BaNKERS.—Ulrich & Co.3 Anglo-Italian Bank. 


Barrish Consut.—D. Colnaghi, Esq. (resides 
here in summer). : 


Raitway to Lyons via Chambery, Treviglio. 
Monza, Cammerlata, Venice, Magenta, Turin, 
Genoa, Como, Verona, Bergamo, Parma, Bologna, 
Florence, Ancona. To Ancona, 260 miles. See 
Bradshaw’s Continental Guide. 


Hacxney Coacues.—For the day 26 francs, or 
2 francs for the first hour, and 13 franc for the fol- 
lowing hours. 


Ossects or Notice.—The Arch of Peace, the 
Brera, Collection of Pictures and Statues, Am- 
brosian Library, Hospitals, Casas Trivulzi and 
Adriani, Palazzo Litta and Paintings, Viceroy’s 
Palace, the Archbishop’s Palace, with Paintings ; the 
Cathedral (one of the finest structures in Italy), 
Churches of San Carlo Borromeo, Santa Maria 
Della Passione, San Nazaro Maggiore, Santa Marfa, 
San Celso, San Lorenzo, San Eustargio, San Mau- 
rizio Maggiore, San Ambrosio, San Vittorio al Corpo, 
Santa Maria della Grazie (here is the celebrated 
painting of the Last Supper,by Leonardo da Vinci.) 

In THE Vicin11y.—The Certosa, on the way to 
Pavia. From Milan to Venice, now transferred to 
the kingdom of Italy. 

VENICE (Venezia)—Railway Station and 

Telegraph. 

Population, 130,000. 

Hore1is.—Hotel Barbesl, Danieli’s Royal, Bauer's 
Grand Hotel, &c. 
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Cargs.—Fiorian, and Sutéi. 

Buarrisn Consvt,W. Perry, Esq., Consul General. 

STram Boats, daily, to Trieste and Chioggia— 
average passage to the former, eight hours. 

Raitwavs to Padea, Verona, Vicenza, Brescia, 
Milan, Udine, and Trieste. See Bradshaw's Con- 
tinental Guide. 

Gonpoxas (4,090 ply daily).—1 lira per hour, with 
pne rower. 

Taxatres.—Fenice, Apollo, Malibran, San 
Samuele, San Benedetto. 


BankeR.—Schielin Brothers. 


OssEcTSs oF NoticE.—The Cathedral and Piazza 
of San Marco; Palazzo Ducale; the Churches of 
8. S. Giovanni e Paulo, 8. Maria Della Salute, Frari 
Redemtore, 8. Giorgio Maggiore, Gesuiti, Scalzi; 
Dogana, or Custom House ; the Contarini, Manzoni, 
Foscari, Mocenigo (Byron’s), Bembo, Manfriol, 
and other palaces, on the Grand Canal; the Rialto 
Bridge; Arsenal; Public Gardens; Academy of 
Fine Arts; Glass Manufsctories; Armenian Con- 
vent. See Bradshaw's Italy. 

By steam to 


TRIESTE —Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Population, 100,000. 
The “ Tergest” of the Romans, on the Adriatic Sea 


Hortets.—Hotel de Ville, Aquila Nera de France 
Victoria, Locanda Grande, &c. 


BsitisH Consvut, Ch. Lever, Esq., the novelist. 


THEATRES.—lItalian Opera, Large Theatre, Anfi- 
teatro. 

BaNKERS.—Grant Brothers & Co., Moore & Co., 
Rankin & Co. 


Hacxney Coacues.—!| florin per hour, with two 
horses, and half the price with one. 


Raitway.—To Vienna, Hamburgh, Dresden, Ber- 
lin, Venice, Milan, &c. See Bradshaw’s Continental 
Guide. 

Bradshrw's Guide Depdt, Coen’s Library, 608, 
Al Corso. i 

Sreamers.— Austrian Lloyd boats to Alexandria 
to meet the Indian Mail Packets on the 5th, 12th, 
20th, and 28th of every month, calling at Ancona. 
Passages can be secured, by application to Messrs. 
Hickie, Borman, and/Co., 127, Leadenhall Street. 
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London. To Greece, the Levant, and Black Sea,! House, Docks, Lazaretto, Castle, the view from 


week. y, calling at Corfu, Syra, Smyrna, Athens, 
the Dardanelles, and Constantinorle. Venice in 
eight hours, three times a week. To Ancona and 
Brindisi, weekly. To the Istrian and Dalmatian 
coasts, three times a week. See Bradshaw’s Conti- 
nental Guide. 


OsBsEcTs OF Notice.—The Cuthedral (\Winkel- 
man’s tomb), Exchange and Casino, Tergesteum 
(gallery), Hospital, Church of St. Antonio, Zoological 
Museum, Naval Academy and Mvugeum, Triumphal 
Arch (Roman origin), Corso, Theresian Molo, Light 


which is superb, &c. Miramar Castle, residence 
of the late Emperor of Mexico, whose body was 
landed here 1868. 

OBJECTS IN THE VICINITY —The Grotto of Adels- 
berg, about 7 miles distant; the Quicksilver Mines 
of Idria, about 9 miles distant. 

Hints.—The traveller if pressed for time can 
take the direct route from London to Trieate (see 
Route 12), in 90 to 100 hours. Fares, about £12 12s, 
Ist class; £8 15s. 2nd class. For the LEVANT 
RovreE, see Route 16. 
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SKELETON ROUTE IX. 


OUTWARD. 


LONDON TO OSTEND, BRUSSELS, COLOGNE, THE RHINE, BASLE, LUCERNE (SWITZER- 
LAND), MILAN, VENICE, TRIESTE, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste, Sth, 12th, 20th, and 28th of each month. 
o * <i arrives at Alexandria, ]0th, 17th, 26th, and 3rd 


” » 


Distance and Time of Journey.—London to Dover, 88 miles ; to Ostend, by steamer, 65 miles ; 
to Brussels, by rail, 90 miles; to Cologne, by rail, 150 miles; up the Rhine to Mayence, 110 
miles; to Bale and Lucerne, by rail, 772 miles; to Milan (by diligence over the St. Gothard to 
Locarno, on Lake Maggiore, and by steam and rail), 259 miles; to Venice, by rail, 160 miles ; to 
Trieste, 80 miles; to Alexandria, !,200 miles. 

Six days may be allowed for the Rhine and Switzerland. 


Fares.—Through Tickets to Lucerne, £6 2s., Ist class; £5 8s., 2nd class. See Bradshaw's Con- 
tinental Guide. 


Luggage.—In Belgium, 56 lbs. are allowed ; overweight, 6d. perlb. Baggage may be declared for 
transit through to Trieste, to be given up at the end of the journey. Or it may he shipped in 
P. and O. Steamer at Southampton, a fortnight before, to meet the owner at Alexandria. 


FLOMEWARD. 


ALEXANDRIA TO TRIESTE, MILAN, THROUGH SWITZERLAND, DOWN THE 
RHINE, TO ENGLAND. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Alexandria on the arrival of the Mail from Suez, every 
Saturday of each month; and arrives at Trieste, 5 days after. 


Baggage may be forwarded to England from Trieste at £2 per cwt., exclusive of Custom House 
charges. 
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ROUTE IX. Post Orricz—Top of Rue de la Montagne. 

LONDON TO OSTEND, BRUSSELS, CO- Postage stdips are universally used. One-third of 
LOGNE, THE RHINE, BASLE, LUCERNE, an ounce, 10 centimes for 50 kilometres (18f 
MILAN, VENICE, TRIESTE, AND ALEX. | Engits® mites); one-third of af otnce, 20 centitmes 

for any distance above 18% English miles; 30 


ANDRIA. 
; : céntime stamps are used between Belgium and 
OSTEND.— Railway Station and Telegraph. | Englandand France. Office hours, 5 to 9. 
Populatino, 16,000. p»| Mar Coscnits.T Whtertov, dally (Sunthays 
Hors1s.—Mertian’s New Hotel, Pontaien exvepted), from Hdtel del’Earvpe. Fares, 6 francs 
Allemagne. there and back, which includes being taken round 
Burrisn Consut.—E. T. Carry, Esq. the Field of Battle. 
Banx.—Bath & Co. Ossgcts oF Noticxe.—The Boulevards, Parks, 


Newsrarens of all nathons to be saree of King’s Palace, Palace of Prince of Orange, Rues 
Literary Society at the Hotel de Ville (Town Ha ) Royale and de la Ler, Place dé Congrés, and the 
Viarrantes.—In the town, 1 franc per hour;| magnificent view therefrom, Hotel de Ville (the 
out of town, 1% frane. beautiful Gothfe Spire), fronted by the statues of 
Ouxtsvses to and from the Ratlways. Fares, | Egmont and‘ Hoern, Mannikin Fountain, Cathedral 
} frane per tam. of St. Gudule (St. Sacrament Chapel, its fine painted 


Ossaces oF. Novrte-~The Digne, Lighthouse, window and beautiful carved pulpit), Church of St. 
Jacques, near Godfréy de Bouvillon’s statue, the 


Bathing Places, Ramparts, Churches, Casino, Town . 
Hall, Fortifications, Shooting Gallery, and Theatre. | Eostlsh, Evangelical, earee Chapets, House 
Hints.—No traveller should omit tasting the of ament, Palace of Finv-Arts, Museum, Duke 
they are excellent; and tf he ts a sthoker he d’Aremberg’s Gallery of Pictures, Botanical Gar- 

et leuse a ee oe hora es they arg | 22m! Theatre Royal de la Marmaié, des Galeries 
ahgaldiepon S* eekios are| cant Hubert, Mint, Observatory. Public Baths 


exceedingly good. See Bradshaw's Belgium. (tariff, 2 franca, and Portable Baths at. residences, 
BRUGSELS,—Railway Station and Telegraph, | 7 anes.) 

PLacEs IN THE Vicinity.—The Field of Waterloo 

Population, 300,000. (Sergeant Munday is the best guide; and. charges ! 


Horu.s.—De l'Europe, De Belle Vue, De l’Uni- : 
vers, De Saxe (close to the Railway), De Hollande, frane each person), Lacken, Genappe, Mivelies, &c. 


De Flandres, Grand Bretagne, etc. See Bradshaw’s 
Continental Guide. THE RHINE TOUR. 
Banxs.—Joseph Bigwood, Brugmann & Son. Two or three days may be devoted profitably 


NewspParers.—The English and French journals | between Cologne and Mayence (including the 
are to be seen at all the Hotels and Boarding Houses. | above cities) in visiting objects of interest, al- 
Barrism ConsuL.—Zi. J. Maltby, Esq. though the beautiful scenery of the river is un- 
Passport Orrices:—France, 34, Rue de Com- | derstood to be the great attraction, and very 
merce. Prussia, 25, Rue des Arts. Austria, 11, | justly so. ; 
Rue d' Astronomie. COLOGNE. 


Hackney CoacuEs.—A Course (drive), 1 franc; 
2 horses (drive), 14 francs single horse, 14 franc ; Hortrs.—The Royal, Disch, De Hollande, De 
2 horses, 2} francs per hour; Valet de‘Place, 5 francs Belle Vue, De Cologne, Frederic. 
per day. : HACKNEY CoAcnEs,.—Droschken, each tum of 
Raitway TeaMini—The Northern Line at the | 15 to 20 minutes, with 1 or 2 persons, 5 silver- 
Porte de Cologne; the Southern Line, at the Station | groschen, or6d.; ditto, for 3 or 4 persons, 10 silvers 
du Midi; Direct Line, the Great Luxembourg Rail- | groschen, or 1s.; ditto, for an hour 15 to 20 silver- 
way Station, at the Quartier Leopold. groschen, or(1s, 6d. to)2s. 
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SrEeaMBoars to Coblenz, up and down the, most distinguished universities in Europe, con- 
Rhine, Bonn, Dusseldorf, and Nymegen, daily. taining a rare and extensive library. The Prince 
ENGLisH ConsuL—G, F, Crossthwaite, Esq. Consort was a student bere, 1887, under Fichte, 
BooKsELLER==F. C, Eissen, Bradshaw's Guide | Schlegel, and other professors. 
Depdt. Proceeding from hence, up the Rhine, we pass 
OssEcTs or Notice.—The splendid but un-| the pretty village of Konigswinter, on the river, 
finished Cathedral, Gereon’s Church, Town Hall,/ and immediately at the foot of the Drachenfells 
Diorama, Public Gardens at Deutz, Fortifications, | (dangerous rocks), one of the seven mountains ; 
Bridge of Boats across the Rhine, Chapel of the| a little way beyond this, we pass the island of 
Three Kings, Sepulchre of Maria of Medicis, St.| Rolands Eck; thence on our left the village of 
Peter’s Church (the Crucifixion of Peter, by | Unkel,in the vicinity of which are the extensive 
Rubens), Chureh of St. Ursula, the Jesuits'| quarries of Basaltic stone; thence always proceed- 
Church (the clocks of which are cast out of the | ing upwards, we pass the towns of Ramagen and 
guns taken at Magdeburg), the birth place of| Andernach, the latter of which was built by the 
Rub ens, No. 10, in the Sterngasse, the house in} Romans, and called Antanacum, population, 3,200 
which Maria of Medicis died, the Apostles’| There is little of interest about it at the present 
Church, the Museum, the Toy House, the Senate | day; the inhabitants are remarkably fond of culti- 
House and Hausaroom, the Churches of St. | vating the carnation, which is seen in every win- 
Mary, St. Cunibert, St. Peter, Assumption, the | dow in a variety of colours. The volcanic stone, 
Convent, Exchange, Casino, &c. procured from the vicinity, gives employment to 
HintTs.—The only vendor of true double distilled | the population. The mill-stones made here are 
Cologne Water is J. A. Farina, City of Milan, 129, | transported to most parts of the universe; they 
High Street, Hohe Strasse. were held in estimation by the Romans, and trans- 
Cologne, comprising Deutz on the right bank of | Ported by them hence to Rome. 


the river, and opposite, contains a population of 
93,000 ; is strongly fortified, and possesses a garrison 
of from 5,000 to 6,000. The city owes its existence 
to a colony of Ubians, which Marcus Agrippa 
transported under Tiberius. Agrippina, the 
daughter of Germanicus, was born in this camp, 
which having received a colony of Roman 
veterans, changed its name from Colonia Agrip- 
pina to Civitas Ubiorum. Here at a later date 
was founded the city of Colégne. The inhabitants 
themselves have never forgotten their origin and 
privileges, for up to the period of the French 
Revolution, 1794, the nobility were qualified for 
patricians. The two chief magistrates, or burgo- 
meisters, worethe consular toga, and were preceded 
by lictors. In fact, on the city banners may be 
read this inscription, S.P.Q.C. 


BONN. 
Population, 28,000, the Castrobonnesia of the 
Romans, frequently mentioned by Tacitus. Here 


was erected one of the first fortified vastles, which | 


Drusus caused to be constructed on the borders 


Proceeding onwards we pass on onr left the 
cheerful town and palace of Neuwied ; popula- 
tion, 5,100; and immediately opposite on our right 
a land mark. Soon afterleaving this is discovered 
in the distance before us the rocks and fortifica- 
tions of Ehrenbreitstein, and in a short time we 
are approaching Coblenz and the estuary of the 
Moselle. The whole is a perfect picture. 


COBLENZ,—Raiiway Station and Teleyruph. 

Population, 27,000. The Roman Confuentes, 
beautifully situated at the confluence of the Rhine 
and Moselle, dates its origim to 13 years before 
Christ, at the period of Antonine, when the then 
fortifications enclosed upwards of 1,000 population. 


Coblenz is the capital of the Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia, and comprises Ehrenbreitstein, and 
the garrison of 4,000 to 6,000. The church of 
Castor, which is situated in the angle of the old 
town between the two rivers; was built in the 9th 


,century, and many very interesting historicel 


assocjations are connected with it. 


Ehrenbreitstein (ie. “large stone of 


of the Rhine, This was a station of five legions of| honour), immediately opposite Coblenz, merits 


soldiers, anda bridge was thrown over the river | notice. 


here, by, order of Drusus. 


The rock on which this magni 


lt has one of the(|ficent citadel stands was once a Roman camr: 
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Tradition says, in 634 King Dagobert LI. gave 
it to the Bishop of Treves, who from time to 
time enlarged and fortified it, aud who used 
to sojourn there frequently in his younger 
days. In the sixteenth century the old fortress 
chad to give place to modern artifice and science. 
In 1631 the Elector, Christopher Phillipe of Soc- 
tern, rescued it from the French, who held it for 
a period of five years. It was vainly besieged in 
1688 by Marshal de Beaufflies; in 1795-96 by 
Marshal Marciau. It surrendered in 1799 to the 
French army, after the garrison had endured the 
greatest sufferings and privations; for itis recorded 
that horse-flesh was sold for 1s. 6d. per lb., and 
that cats, and even dogs, were retailed at from 
23. 6d. to 3s. each. The French held it up to the 
Peace of Luneville. At the period of surrendering 
the fortress it was blown up by the soldiers. 
Since 1816 Prussia has expended enormous sums 
upon its reconstruction, and that of the detached 
forts. There is accommodation for a garrison 
of 8,000 men, and water and provisions can be fur- 
nished for that number for a period of three years. 
The ramparts are mounted with upwards of 400 
pieces of ordnance. Irom Coblenz to Bingen is 
the most interesting part of the Rhine. Above the 
one, and below the other town, the scenery 
becomes flat and uninteresting. 


From this we enter the most beautiful scenery, 
which continues without losing its attraction fo: 
about six hours. Almost immediately on leaving 
Coblenz we come to the 


CasTLE OF STOLZENFELLS, or ‘‘ superb rock,” on 
our right, the occasional residence of the King of 
Prussia. In 1235 the Princess Isabella Plantaganet, 
sister of Henry III. of England. who became the 
eonsort of the Emperor Frederick II., was received 
here on her arrival from England with a numerous 
suite. Latterly, in 1842, Queen Victoria and the late 
Prince Albert were the guests of the then Crown 
Prince of Prussia. There is a fine view of the 
Rhine both ways from the terrace, the valley, and 
estuary of the river Lhan. Boppart, St, Goar, 
Oberwesel, and Bingen are next pussed to 


BIEBERICH. 
Population, 3,000. The summer residence of 
the Duke of Nassau, who has sold his territories 
to the King of Prussia for 15 million thalers. 
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MENTZ (Mayence).—Railway Station and 
Telegraph. : 


Hote.s.—D'Angleterre, a first-rate Hotel, in 


front of the bridge, and commanding a view of the 
Rhine; Rheinischer Hof (Rhine Hotel). 
Hollande. 


De 


Hackney Coacues.—In the town, one or two 


persons, 15 minutes, one horse, 12 kreutzers: 
ditto, two horses, ]8 kreutzers. 


BankEr.—G. L. Kayser. 
RatLway to Mannheim, Basle, and Lucerne 
OBJECTS oF NoTicE.—The Castle, Fortifica- 


tions, Cathedral, Park, Bridge of Boats, Guten- 


berg’s Statue, Theatre, Parade, Cattle Market, 
Tennis Court, Hay and Flax Markets, Teutonic 
House, Citadel, Dalberg Palace, Casino, Schroder, 
Ecchelstein, the Favorite (promenade), Museum, 
Colosseum (commemorating the invention of print- 
ing), St. Joseph's Chapel, and Post Office, Park. 


In THE Viciniry are Eberbach Convent, Hat- 
tenheim, Geisenheim, Rudesheim, Johannisberg, 
(all famous for their wines), and at the latter, 
Prince Metternich’s Castle, Bingen, Old Ehren- 
fels Castle, Minsethurm, Rheinstein, Bacherach, 
Gutenfels, Oberwesel, Lurley Rock, St. Goar, 
Bornhofen Convent, Boppart, and Stolzenfels, &c. 
The Powder Magazine in the Fortress exploded 
on the 18th November, 1857, and destroyed many 


lives, and the churches of St. Stephen and The 


Evangelical, also the English Ladies’ School. 


MayeEncE has a population of 46,000, with a garris- 
son of about8,000. A short distance from the city, 
thejunction of the river Maine with the Rhinetakes 
place. This city contains much that is interesting 
and worthy of visiting; the library, for instance, 
contains upwards of 100,000 volumes, besides rare 
MSS., with a collection of Roman antiquities. 
Amongst the valuable works, are conspicuous the 
Psalterum of 1459, the Catholicon of 1460, and a 
Bible of 1462. 


Guttenberg the inventor of type and printing, 
was born here; a bronze statue by Thorwaldsen, 
was erected by public expense in 1838, to his 
memory, and may be seen in the square bearing 
his name. 


For further information on the Rhine Route, 
see Bradshaw's Hand-Book of Belgium and the Rhine 


ra 
St 
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SKELETON ROUTE X. 


OUTWARD. 


LONDON TO PARIS, STRASBURG, BASLE, ZURICH (SWITZERLAND), COIRE, 
(CHUR), COMO, MILAN, VENICE, TRIESTE, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Austrian Lioyd Steamers leave Trieste S00 Coe eaeceecesoonses 5th, ]2th, 20th, and 28th of each month. 
arrive at Alexandria............l0th, 17th, 25th, and 3rd i és 


Distances and Time of Journey.—To Paris, 12 to 14 hours. Seven to 8 days may be allowed to 
Milan; the actual time, exclusive of stoppages, is 61 hours. The distances are—To Strasburs 
and Basle, by rail, 701 miles, (21 hours); Zurich by rail, 53 miles; Chur or Coire, 82 miies 
Diligence to Collico, 112 miles. To Como, by steamer, 30 miles. To Milan, by rai), 23 miles 
(from Basle, 40 hours). Venice, by rail, 160 miles, (9 hoars). Trieste, by steamer, 80 miles, (3 
hours). To Alexandria by steamer, 1,200 miles, (5 days). 


Pares.—Through Tickets to Coire, £5 17s. first class; £6 15s. second class. See Bradskaw's 
Continental Guide for other particulars. 


Luggage.—In France, 60 Ibs. are allowed. In Switzerland, 56 lbs. In Italy, about the s:me. Ip 
Austrian Lioyd Steamer, 3 cwt. first class; 1} cwt. second class; overweight £2 per cwt. 


ELOMEWARD.- 


ALEXANDRIA TO TRIESTE, MILAN, COMO, COIRE, ZURICH, BASLE, 
AND ENGLAND. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamers leave Alexandria on the arrival of the Suez Mail, every Saturday 0! 
each month; and arrive at Trieste, in 5 days. 


aJv0 
ROUTE X. 


LONDON TO PARIS, STRASBURG, BASLE, 
ZURICH, COIRE, COMO, MILAN, VENICE, 
TRIESTE, ALEXANDRIA. 


For London to Paris, see Route 1. 
The Traveller then proceeds via Strashurg to 


BASLE—Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Population, 40,000. 

HotTets.— De la Tete d’Or, Du Sanvage, Les Trois 
Kois, Euler, near station. 

BaNkKers.—Vischer and Son. 


Rat.waysto Strasburg, Paris, Mannheim, Heidel- 
berg, Baden, Offenberg, Freiburg, Colmar, Multrouse, 
and Lucerne. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Ossects or Notice.—The Cathedral, Town 
Wall, Arsenal, University, Library. Tombs of 
eelebrated characters in the Cathedral, viz.:—Eras- 
mus, Anne, wife of the Emperor Rodolph, of .Haps- 
burgh. Post Office, Gallery of Paintings. of the 
younger Holbein, M. Vischer’s Garden, Platz (pro- 
menade), Bridge across the Rhine, Forcard’s Garden 
(Tomb of Madame Forcard), &c. 


OBJECTS IN THE ViICINITY.—Arlesheim, distant 
14 league; here may be seen the finest garden in 
Switzerland, and ruins of Castle Birseck Dornach. 
St. Jakob, about half a league from Basle, cele- 


brated for its cemetery, hospital, and battle which. 


took place in 1444, between the Swiss and the 
French, &c. 


ZURICH— Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Population, 20,000. 

Horets.—Belle Vue, facing the lake, good, rea- 
sonable; and comfortable; Baur. 

Banxers.—Gaspard, Schultess,and Co. 

ConvEYANCES.—Rail to Baden, Brugg, Winter- 
thur, Romanshorn, St; Gall, Wallenstadt, Sargans, 
and Coire. 

DiticeNncrs to all parts of Switzerland—see 
Bradshaw's Guide to Switzerland. 

SreameERsS to Wallenstadt. Travellers by this 
boat can reach Horgen in one honr, and a diligence 
from that place goes to Arth at the foot of the Righi, 
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which it reaches at two o’clock. Fare, 5 francs. ; 


The traveller might ascend that mountain the same 
day—the view from the summit is one of the lions 
of Switzerland. 


OssEectTs oF Norice.—The lake, and shores of 
the Limmat, Cathedral, Church of the Abbey of Our 
Lady, Tower of Kratzthurm, Shooting House, Great 
Promenade, Fortifications, Museum, Library, 4/.,000 
vols, and. 4,000 medals, Asylum for the Blind, 
Arsenal, Museum, Gesner’s Monument. Hutliberg, 
three miles distant, is 3,000 feet high. 


COIRE (Chur)—Railway Sta. and Telegraph. 

Population, 6,000. 

Hotets.—Le Capricorne, and Luckmanier. 

DinicENcEs over the Splugen to Cbhiavenna, 
Bellinzona, to Como and Milan. 

Most REMARKABLE Ossects.—The Cathedral, 
Episcopal Palace, Town Hal], Library,. Lyceum, 
Roman Catholic Church (very ancient). In the 
vicinity are beautiful views of the Galander, Rhine 
Valley, and Glaciers, of Bodus, Cascades, Lurley 

| Baths, Aroschka Fountain, and Albula Valley, all 
well worth a visit. 


CORO Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 20,000. 

TELEGRAPH to London. 

Horets.—Angelo, Corona. 

Ras.way daily to Monza, Milan, &c. 

SreameErs run on the Lake. 

Opsects or Notice.—Cathedral, Town Hall, 
Churches, Theatre, Statue of Volta, Gateway of the 
City, Palazzo Giovio. In the vicinity.—The Lake 
(the most beautiful in Italy), Blevio with many 
beautiful villas, especially <hat.of Madame Pasta, 
Villa d’Este (once the residence of the late Queen 
Caroline), Serbelloni, Carlotta, etc. Bellagio (the 
most beautiful place on the lake); Sommariva, 
belonging to the Princess Albrecht of Prussia, 
Codenabbia, where is-an English chapel.. 


MILAN TO ALEXANDEIA. 
See Route 8. 


| 
! 
| 


| 
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] miles), 4 hours; to Innsbruck, by rail (387 miles), 20 hours, exclusive of stoppage, viz., Stuttgard 
ane about 7 hours, Munich 7 hours, Innsbruck, 5 hours; to Botzen or Bolzano, over the Brenzer.Pass, 
J 
| seul? by rail (80 miles), 5 hours; to Verona, by rail, 6 hours; to Venice, by rail (72 miles), 4hours; to 
thus VE Trieste, by steamer: (80 miles}, 6 hours; to Alexandria, 1,200 miles,.5 days. 
d qi 
Fares.—Through Ticket to Stuttgard, £5 3s. Ist class, £4 13s, 2nd clags.. Seq Bradshaw's Continental 
_ @uide for further particulars. 
, bt Luggage.—In Germany, the quantity allowed varies from 10 Ibs. to 60 Ibs.; the charge for overweight 
at being. from 1d, tq 6d, per.lb. Inthe Austrian Lioyd steamer, Sewt. Ist class and 1$.cwt.. 2nd 
sgn class are allowed; overweight, £2 per cwti, 
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Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Alexandria on the arrival of the Suez mail, every Saturday 
of each month; and arrives at Trieste, 5 days after. 


The mail from Trieste does not pass through Venice, but through Frioul, Brixen, to Innsbruck, &c. 
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ROUTE XI. 

LONDON TO COLOGNE, MAYENCE, STUTT- 
GARD, MUNICH, INNSBRUCK, THE 
BRENNER, VERONA, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
AND ALEXANDRIA. 

This route, since the Brenner line, over the Alps, 
was opened 1867, isthe only direct rail, except that 
to Trieste across the Continent, connecting Central 
Europe with Italy without a break. 

For London to Mayence (Mentsz), see Route 9. 

The traveller then proceeds per railway, via 
Mannheim and Bruchesal, to 

ULM_— Railway Station and Telegraph. 

A fortified town in Wurtemberg, on the Danube, 

celebrated for the capitulation of Mack at the head 

of 40,000 men. 

Population, 24,000. 

Hore..—De Russie. 

Dimuicences to Fiissen in 16 hours (an excellent 
starting point for the Tyrol and Innsbruck), Nurn- 
berg in 24 hours, and Schaffhausen in 19 hours. 

Raitways to Augsburg, Munich, Stuttgard, and 
Fredrichshafen. 

Oxnsects or Noticz.—The Minster, Town Hall, 

Gates (5) in the Fortifications, Palace, Government 
Palace, Clock in the Town Hall, Reservoirs, Bell 


Foundries, Libraries, Casino, Public Gardens, Ca- 
tholic Churches, Baths of Griesbad, Manufactories 


of Cloth, Leather, &c. 
INNSBRUCK (Innspruck)—R. Sta. ¢ Tel. 
The capital of the Tyrol. 
Population, 18,000. 
Horris.—Cstreichischer Hof (Court of Austria), 
Golden Sonne (Sun). 
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Railway to Botzen, Salzburg, Munich, #22 
Vienna. 

Oxsszcts or Notice.—Church of the Court, wri” 
its 28 Bronze Statues of the Members of the Hous- 
of Hapsburg, Museum (the Golden Roof), Theatre. 


Palace, University, the Grave of Hofer, &c. 


Hence over the Brenner Pass, to Botzen, or 
Bolzano, and by rail. 


VERONA— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
An ancient fortified city, forming part of the miH- 
tary Quadrilateral now transferred to the new 
kingdom of Italy. 


Population, 65,000. 


Raitways.—To Venice, Mantua, Padua, Vicenza, 
Botzen. See Bradshaw’s Continental Guide. 


Horgyis.— Due Torre, La Torra di Londra, 
both good. 


BANKER.—G. Smania, 


OssEcts OF Noticz.—Roman Amphitheatre, 
Arch called Porta del Borsari, the Gate of St. Sisto, 
Porta Nuova, Palace de] Consiglio, Vegetable Mer- 
ket, Tombs of the Scaligeri, Museum Lapidario, 
Cathedral, Churches of San Zenone, San Fermo 
Maggiore, San Giorgio Maggiore, Santa Anastasia, 
Palaces Canopa, Maffei, Giusti, Bevilacqua Giusti, 
the Tomb of Juliet, Theatres of Filarmonico, 
Varandas, Stone Bridges. See Bradshaw's Hand- 
Book to Italy. | 


Venice.—Hence to Trieste and Alexandria. 
See Route 8. 


Hinrs.—The Overland Courier with the Indian 
Mails takes this route, only that he goes from Trieste 
through the Frioul, by Sacile, Niederndorf, and 
Brixen, direct to Innsbruck in 24 hours, without 
touching Venice or crossing the sea. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XII. 


a na eee 


OUTWARD. 


LONDON TO OSTEND, COLOGNE, MAYENCE, MUNICH, SALZBURG, BRUCE, 
TRIESTE, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste ..........cc.csccveee Stb, 12th, 20th, and 28th of each month. 
99 99 iT) arrives at Alexandria scsevoves LOCK, 17th, 25th, and ord ” 9° 


Distances and Time of Journey—To Munich, in 39 hours. To Salzburg, by rail, 88 miles; to 
Bruck, by diligence, 144 miles; to Trieste, by rail, 257 miles; to Alexandria, by steamer, 1,200 
miles, (5 days.) 


Pares.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for particulars. 


Luggage.—See Route 11. 


FIOMEWARD.- 


ALEXANDRIA TO TRIESTE, BRUCK, SALZBURG, MUNICH, COLOGNE, 
AND ENGLAND. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Alexandria om the arrival of the Suez mail, about every 
Saturday of each month; and arrives at Trieste, 50 days after. 


Baggage may be sent through by Peninsular and Oriental Steamer to Southampton, or via Trieste, 
by Austrian steamer. 
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ROUTE iXIiI. 

LONDON TO OSTEND, COLOGNE, MAYENCE, 
MUNICH, SALSBURG, BRUCK, TRIESTE, 
AND ALEXANDRIA. 

For London to Ulm, see Route 11. 
The Traveller then proceeds per Railway, via 

Augsburg, to the capital of Bavaria, and of modern 

German Art. 


MUNICH—Railway Station and Télegraph. 


Fopulation, 150,000. 
Horgts.—Four Seasons, De Bavitre. 
VabeT DE Prace.-For visiting ‘the sights, 3 to 
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SALZBURG, Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Population, 18,900. 

TELEGRAPH to London. 

Horrits.—De 1’Europe; Noelboeck. 
Carrs.—Lebgnayer’s, Staiger's. 

Bangsr.—J. Spath, Jun. 

RaiLtways to Vienna, Laibach, Bruck, Klagen- 


furt; Munich, Innsbruck, Linz. 


Diligence to Lienz, daily. 
OsJects oF Nortice.— Cathedral, Churches of the 


University, Franciscans, Theatines, Holy ‘Trinity 
and St. Sebastian (in which is the famous tomb of 


‘Paracelsus), Prince’s Chateau, Summer Chateau 
(MirabeHe), Statue of Bucephalus, the Galleries cut 
in the mountain, Hospital of St. John, Portrait of 
‘Paracelsus, painted on the house where he died, at 
the corner of the Rue de Linz; New Gate, cut in the 


4 zwanzigers a day. 
INawsPaPeRs in the Museum, Odeon. 
‘BANKER.—R. de Froeltch & Co. 


Enciisa Cuurcn Service.—In the Odeon. 


‘HACKNEY CoacHES.—For one or two persons 
} hour, 18 kréutzers ; hour, 36 kreatzers ; ‘hour, 
48 kreutzers; 1 hour, 1 florin; 2 hours, 1 florin 48 
kreutzers; 3 hours, 2 florins 36 kreutzers. 

‘Rariway to Augsburg, Frankfort, Hof, Rosenheim, 
Berchteszarden, Innsbruck, Lindau, Passau, 
Regensburg, Salzburg, and Tegernsee. 

OmnrBvsss to the station, &c., if without luggage, 
6 kreutzers; with, 12 kreutzers; and with two or 
more boxes, 18 kreutzers. 

‘Cass at the station. 

‘Tugatres.—Royal, Schweizer’s. 

OBsEcTs oF NoTicE.—The Royal Palace, Giypto- 
thek, or Sculpture Gallery, Pinacothek, or Gallery 
of Paintings; Cathedral, Jesuit, St. Peter's, st. 
Boniface, Mariahilf, and other churches. Royal 
Library, Jesuits’ College, University, Isarthéuvatid 
its frescoes. Odeon, for music and newspapers. 
The colossal Statue and Lion of Bavaria, facing the 
Ball of>Heroes, near 
Bronze Foundry. 

‘Thence per Railway to Risénhéim, where pass- 


ports are examined ; thence to 


near the: Sendlinger' Thor-and the. 


“Mouchsberg, the Méuchsberg, View and bust of the 


Bishop who executed the Nonnberg, Franctseischlds- 
sel, Church-yard of St. Peter, Fountain on the 
Residenzplatz, Monument of Mozart, and the house 
in. which he was born. 

In the vicinity—Chateau of Helbrun with ite 
rocks and parks, Gastein, its baths and mines, 
Berchtes garden, Lake of Bartholemew, famous 
for its Salmon, Salt works of Hallein (when illu- 
minated the spectacle is” Buperby, Restrvoirs’ of 
Hallein, Floating Machines, Prince Schwarszenberg’s 
Park, Waterfall of Gollingin, view from the Gais- 
berg, which is celebrated all over Germany for its 
beauty, Lake of Konigsee. 


BRUCK—Railway Station and Telegraph. 
tn B8tyvie, onthe Vidiné-ahd Tridste rail. 
Population, 3,000. 
‘Hotets.—Adier, Hersch, Strauss. 
-Diziesnous-toBalaburg, in-24 hours,-Kiegenfurt, 
20 hours. 
'RartwAt to Latbach; Trteste, Cily,‘and’Vienna, 
‘TRESTE, 


For Trieste to Alexandria, see Route 8. 


| 
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SKELETON ROUTE XIII. 


OUTWARD. 


LONDON TO OSTEND, 'COLOGNE, MAYENCE, FRANKFORT, BAMBERG, DRESDEN, 


PRAGUE, BRUNN, VIENNA, TRIESTE, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste..........ccccccccceee Sth, 12th, 20th, and 28th of each month 
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< ‘s arrives at Alexandria ......0 10th, 17th, 25th, and drd_sC, 


Distances and Time of Journey, exclusive’ of stoppages).—To Mayence, as in route 9, (25 
hours); to Frankfort, by Tail, 20 miles; daence to Vienna, by rail, 570 miles, through Bamberg 
(5 hours), Dresden (11 hours), Prague (7 hours), and Vienna (12) hours); to Trieste, by rail, 
363 miles; to Alexandria, -by steamer, 1,200 miles (5 days.) 


'Pares.—Throwgh’‘to Viera, about £9 1%. first class; £7 19s. second ¢lass.—See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide, for other particulars. 


Luggage.—See Route 11. It may be registered for transit, through to Vienna. 
EOMEWw aAaRD. 

ALEXANDRIA TO “TRIESTE, VIENNA, PRAGUE, ‘DRESDEN, FRANKFORT, 
COLOGNE, AND-ENGRAND. 


Austrian ‘Lloyd Steamer leaves Alexandria on the arrival of the Suez Mail, about every 
'Battrday of each moth; and asrives at Trieste, 5 days tater. 
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ROUTE XIII. 


LONDON TO OSTEND, COLOGNE, MAYENCE, 
FRANKFORT, DRESDEN, PRAGUE, 
BRUNN, VIENNA, TRIESTE, AND ALEX. 
ANDRIA. 


London to Mayence, see Route 9. Thence to 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE,. 
Railway Station and Telegraph. 


The seat of the late German Diet, now incor- 
porated with Prussia. 


Population, 84,000. 


Hors.s.— Victoria; Roman Emperor, Weissen 
Schwan; Union; Landsberg; De Russie. Tariff— 
Room, | florin; breakfast, } florins dinner and 
wine, 1 to 2 florins. 


BaitisH Consut.—T. Kuchen, Esq. 
BankKERS. — Gogel, Koch, & Co. 


BooxseLter. —=C. Jugel, Bradshaw's Guide 
Dept. 

Varrt ps Prace, | florin 12 kreutzers to ] florian 
25 kreutzers. 

Hackney Coacues with two horses in the town, 
3 hour 24 kreutzers; with one horse, 12 kreutzers. 


Rainwars.—To Darmstadt, Mannheim, Heidel- 
berg, Carlarahe, Baden, Strasburg, Freiburg, Basle, 
Offenbach, Mayence, Bieberich, Wiesbaden. 


Ossects oF NorTice.—Town Hall, with the Hall 
ef the Senate, and Kaisersaa] (portraits of all the 
Emperors); Cathedral, Churches, Exchange, Town 
Library, Collection of Paintings (Stadelsche Institut), 
Bethmann’s Museum, with the Ariadne, Cemetery, 
Casino (Newspapers), Lenkenberg Museum, Palaces 
ef Thurm and Taxis, Bunderstag Post Offico, Hos- 
pital, Palace of the Teutonic Knights, the Tower 
{Pfarrtharm), Meat Market, Rolmer, New Ex- 
change, Custom House, Theatre, Ross Market, with 
the Monument of Goethe and Gutenberg; Goethe's 
House, where he was born, in the Hirschgraben; 
Lauther’s, in tho Domplats. 


Puactes IN THE ViciInITY.— The Taunus Moun- 
tains and Konigstein, Offenbach ; also Homburg, 
Kissingen, Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, Cannstadt, 
Ems, Schwalbach, Schlangenbad, all celebrated for 
thelr baths. 


great fairs are held in spring and autumn. 
Thence per railway, via Bamberg, Hof, Leipsic, 


Dresden, Prague (for these places, see Route 14), 
and Brunon, to 


VIENNA—(Wien), Railway Station and 
Telegraph. 
The capital of Austria, on the Danube, usually 
called the “ Emperor’s City.” 


Population, 480,000. 


Horets—Empereur Ro-= ain, Golden Lamb, Kai- 
serin Elizabeth, Archduke Charles, Hotel Miinich. ! 
(Waiters are called “ Kellner.”) Tariff—Room, 1 | 
to 8 florins; breakfast, 40 kreutzers; coffee, 24 
kreutzers; dinner, 23 to 4 florin. 


Gourpzr.—14 to 2 florins a day. ' | 


Here luggage must be looked after. The two 


Post-OrrFice, near the Altenficisch Market. 


Bax Ks.—Henikstein & Co., Weikersheim & Co., 
Anglo-Oesterreichische Bank. 


Hackney Coacuass.—For the first hour, in the 
city, 1 florin; following hours, 24 kreutzers ; a single 
drive, in the town, 80 kreutzers ; from the town toa | 
suburb, 40 kreutzers ; from the town to railway, | 
1 florin. | 

OmniBusEs to nearly all places. Fares, per 
person, 6 to 14 kreutzers; to railway, 6 to 10 
kreutzers. 


LuGoaGE inspected on arrival; and the traveller : 
must not carry cards, books, or tobacco. 

Rattways.—To Baden, Gratz, Brinn, Bruck, 
Cilly, Pesth, Prague, Dresden, Trieste, Presburg, 
and Frankfort. 

Barrisu Vicr Consvt.—8.B. Weikersheim, Esq. 

Steam Boats to Linz in 20 hours; Pesth, 24 hours. , 


Diticences to Linz in 16 hours; Presburg, 10 
hours; Bucweis, Feldkerch, Graunden, Innsbruck, 
Ischi, ete.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Passport. —Though it is indispensable that the 
traveller sheuld provide himself with a Foreign 
Office passport, previous to entering the Austrian 
territory, yet the old strictness, on this head, is 
much relaxed; as, by a late regulation. a traveller 
having once crossed the frontier with his passport 
will not be asked for it again till he leaves the 
frontier. 
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T uh RATRES,—Hof, or Imperial Court Theatre;| tion, New Mint and Arsenal, Post Office, Blind 
Italian and German Operas and Ballet, at the| Asylum; fine equestrian statue of Prince Eugene, 
Karrerthor. erected 1865; the Prater Park, Botsnical Gardens, 

Pustic Music.—Café Francais; and Cur Saloon, Voikegarten, and Canova’s Theseus. 
on the Wasser Glacis. Exvirnoxs.—Schoobruna, Hitszing, Hitteldorf, 

OssEcts oF Noricse.—St. Stephen’s Cathedral Modling -Teopoldbers- and ‘other: eitracsre oe 

within a short rail or omnibus ride. See Bradshaw's 
Spire, 428ft. high, Cupuchin Church, St Michael's Continental Guide 
Church, Archduke Charles’s Palace; with the : 
Imperial Riding School, Mews, Museums, Cabinet,| Hence by rail over the Sdmmering to Bruck and 
Picture Galleries, University, Polytechnic Institu-/ Trieste, see Route 12. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XIV. 


' 


OUTWARD. 


LONDON TO HARWICH, ROTTERDAM, CASSSEL, GOTHA, LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, 
PRAGUE, VIENNA, TRIESTE, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Steamer to Rotterdam, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. a 
Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste .....cccsccssesseses . Sth, 12th, 20th, and 28th of each month. 
” ” ea arrives at Alexandria.........l0th, 17th, 25th,and 3rd 
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Distances and Time of Journey (exclusive of stoppages).—To Rotterdam, about 12 hours. By 
rail, to Cassel, about 317 miles; to Gotha, 43 miles; to Leipsic, 100 miles ; to Dresden, 72 miles; 


to Prague, about 105 miles; to Vienna, 252 miles; to Trieste, 363 miles; to Alexandria, by steamer 
(1,200 miles), 5 days. 


Fares.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for particulars. 


Luggage.—See Route II. 


ELOMBWARD. 


ALEXANDRIA TO TRIESTE, VIENNA, DRESDEN, BERLIN, HAMBURG, 
ENGLAND. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Alexandria, on the arrival of Suez mail, about every Saturday, 
and arrives at Trieste 5 days later. 
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“ROUTE XYTV. 

LONDON TO HARWICH, ROTTERDAM, 
CASSEL, GOTHA, LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, 
PRAGUE, VIENNA, TRIESTE, AND 
ALEXANDRIA. 

From-Londén by Great Pastern ‘tall. 


£X ALENT LEH — Reilwony Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 4,000. 

HoTEts.— 

BANKERS.—CoOx, Cobbold;‘and Oo. 

Rartway.—To Colchester, London; Cambridge, 
Norwich, etc. 


SreamERs.—To Rotterdam and-Antwetp. ‘‘It is 
proposed to make ‘Harwich the statting ‘pint for 
all steamers to the North, in order to-avoid-the 
intricacies of the mouth of the Thames. 

-‘Opsxcts ‘Oy Noticve.—Town Hall; Church, Cus- 
tom Howse. 'The Harbour ‘has been improved. 
See Bradshaw's Hand- Book to Great Britain tnd Fre- 
land. 

By Steamer to 


ROTTERDAM-— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
The second commercial port in Holland. 
Population, 102,000. 

Hors1s.—Des Pays Bas. Stads Herberg. Bath 

Hotel. 

BaNnKERS.—-Van Casteel and Co. Schurmann, 
Gerrit, and Sons. Bank of Rotterdam. 

Baitisa Consvt.—Sir R. F. Turing, Bart. 

VigILANTES, for 1 to 4 persons, 60 cents. the 
course ; carriages for the day, 12 florins. 


OssEcts or Notice.—The Boompjes Quay and 
the Canals, Groote Kerke (St. Lawrence), with the 
De Witt and other monuments, South Church, 
Hotel de Ville, Bourse, Yacht Club House, House 
of Correction, Erasmus’s House and Statue, Zoo- 
logical Gardens and Park, Delft Gate. 

RatLways.—Hague, Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp. 

STEAMERS.—To Harwich, London, Hull, Copen- 


hagen, Havre, etc. See Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide. By rail to 


CASSEL—Railway Station and Telegraph. 


The old seat of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, now 
incorporated with Prussia. 
Population, 40,000. 


Horers.—De |’ Empereur Romain. 

Banker.—G,. Goldschmidt. 

CaRRiages.—From 'the ‘rail to' any part of the 
town, 5 sgr. 

Raitways.—To Frankfort, Minster, Hanover, 
Gottengen, Leipsic, Dresden, etc. See Bradeheno’s 
Continental Guide. 

OssEcts op ‘Norice:—Electot’s Palace, in the 
Friedrich’s Platz, Museum and Library, and pub- 
lic Gardens, Theatre, Witheimshoéie Gardens, two. 
miles distant, with the Waterworks, and the gigan- 
tic Hereules, 1,312 feet aboyethe Fulda. Lowen- 
burg Caatle. 

By rail to 


GOTHA-— Railway Station and Telegraph. 


The Capital of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, mear the 
Thuringian Forest. 

Population, 17,000. 

‘Horets.—Des Mohr. Deutscher Hof. 

HROSHKEN.— The course, 5 sgr.; the hour, 15 sgr . 

Oxpjzects oF ‘Notice.—The Friedenstein, or 
Grand Ducal Palace, on a hill. Musenm, Library, 
and Paintings. Statue of the Prince Consort, 
erected by Queen Victoria, 1865. Rosenau, where 
he was born, is close by. ‘Seeberg Observatory. 
Perthes’ Geographical establishment. The A/manack 
de Gotha is published here. 


Raitwars.—To Eisenach, Weimar, Leipsic, 
Altenburg, Cassel, etc. See Bradshaw's Continen- 
tal Guide. 

Hence by rail to 


LEIPSIC— Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Or Liepzig, in Saxony, famous for its Book trade 
and the great battle of 16th and 18th Oct., 1813, 
when the allies defeated Napoleon, in the neigh- 
pourhood, distant about one hour’s walk. 

Population, 79,000. 

Horer—De Pologne. 

BanxKenrs.—Fregg & Co.; H. C. Plant. 

Ommipus.—From the railway station, between the 
Halle and Grimm Gates. 

Farrs.—New Year, Easter, and Michaelmas. 

OxsEcrs o¥ Norice.—Town Hall, Konigshaw’s, 
which was Napoleon’s head quarters, Auerbach’s: 
cellar (mentioned in Faust), University, founded 
1809,. Book Exchange, St. Nicholas’ Church, Post 
Office, Cloth Exchange, above 200 bookseller’s 
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shops, and 250 presses, Conservatorium, Music 
Hall, Poniatowski Monument, in Geerhard’s Garden. 


RatLway.—To Halle, Hanover, Weimer, Berlin 
Dresden, &c. 
Thence by rail to 


DRESDEN — Railway Station and Telegraph. 
The capital of Saxony, on the Elbe. 
Population, 130,000. 


Horers.—Golden Engel, De Belle Vue, Rome, 
de Saxe. 


DkosKey.—Three persons and baggage, 8 gr. 

OmMs1B0s.—To all parts of town, 10 and 5 gr. 

Capguce & Par —For the day, 4 th. 10 gr. 

VaLeT DE Piacg.—] th. (3s.) the day. 

Banxers.—Bassenge & Co. 

Oxsszcrs oF Notice.—Royal Palace, Picture Gal: 
lery, Green Vaults, with a collection of china, arms, 
jewellery, Zwinger and Augusteum Palaces, Frauen 


Kirche (church), Academy of Arts, Opera House, 
Royal Library, Bridges 552 yards long. 


Inthe neighbourhoodis the Saxon SWITZERLAND, 


which may be visited from Dresden by rail to 
Potscha ; or by steamer to Aussig, &c., at 6, 9, and 
2 o'clock. 
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Raltways.—To Prague, Liepsic, Berlin, Teplitz, 
Breslau, &c. 

The rail proceeds to Bodenach, on the Austrian 
frontier, were passports are examined; hence to 


Prague. 
PRAGUE — Ratlway Station and Telegraph. 


The capital of Bohemia, on the Moldau, occupied 
by the Prussian troops, 1866, after the defeat of 
the Austrians at Sadowa. 

Population, 145,000; of whom 12,000 are Jews. 

Horgers — Englischer Hof, Golden Angel, de 
l’Etoile Bleue. 

BaNKER —L. Lamel. 

DroskrErs.—From all the trains. 

ComMissiONAIRE.—83s. a day. 

Onsects oF Norice.--The 60 Spires, Chain and 
Stone Bridge, Manufactures of Bohemian Glass, 
Cathedral and Tomb of John of Nepomuk, Town 
Hall, Opera House, Jews’ Quarter and Town Hall, 
Wallenstein's House, Hradschin Castle, University, 
Dyer’s Island. 

Jerome of Prague was born here. 

Hence to 

VIENNA. 
For which and Trieste, see Routes 8 and 13. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XV. 


OUTWARD. 


LONDON TO HULL, HAMBURG, BERLIN, DRESDEN, PRAGUE, VIENNA, TRIESTE, 
AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Steamer to Hamburg every Tuesday and Saturday in 42 hours. 
Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste............ sooeedth, 12th, 20th, and 28th of each month. 
ry] ry) rT} arrives at Alexandria eeeose 10th, 17th, 25th, and 3rd ” rT] 


Distances and Time of Journey (exclusive of stoppages).—To Hamburg (370 miles), about 40 
hours. By rail, to Berlia, 176 miles; to Dresden 54 hours; to Prague, 7 hours; to Vienna, 124 
hours ; to Trieste (363 miles), 15 hours; to Alexandria, by steamer (1,200 miles), 5 days. 


| Fares,—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for particulars. 


Luggage.—See Route 11. 


ELOMEWARD. 


ALEXANDRIA TO TRIESTE, VIENNA, DRESDEN, BERLIN, HAMBURG, AND 
ENGLAND. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Alexandria, on the arrival of Sues mail, about every Saturday, 
and arrives at Trieste 5 days later. 


wits 
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ROUTE XV. 
LONDON TO HULL, HAMBURGH, BERLIN, 
DRESDEN, PRAGUE, VIENNA, TRIESTE, 
AND ALEXANDRIA. 


Leave London per railway for Grimsby, or 
BHULL— Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 100,000. 

Hore .s.—Glover’s Commercial; Bainton’s Vic- 
toria (on the Quay). 

Bankers.—Peases, Hoare and Pease, 8. Smith 
Brothers and Co., Bank of England (branch), Hull 
Banking Company, Yorkshire Banking Company. 


Fiys, ls. per hour. 

RaiLtways to London and various other parts of 
England.—See Bradshaw's Descriptive Hand-Book of 
Great Britain. 

SreaMeERs to almost all parts of the Continental 
Kingdoms, &c.—See Bradshaw's Railway Guide. 

Ossects oF NotTice.—A handsome new Town 
Hall, built 1865-6, Docks, Exchange, Custom 
House, Post Office, Hospital, Theatre, Zoological 
Gardens, Citadel, Museum, and in the vicinity, South 
Cave, the ancient seat of Washington’s ancestors, 
who emigrated therefrom to the United States in 
the 17th century. 

Hence, by steamer, past Heligoland, to Cux- 
haven, and 

HAMBURG— Railway Station and Telegraph. 

A Hanse town, 76 miles up-the Elbe, opposite 
Altona, now annexed to Prussia. 

Population, 235,000. 

Horers.—Streit’s, and the English hotels. There 
are also the St. Petersburg; Enrepe, and other hotels, 
but most of them are too German for the English 
traveller. 

British Consot.—G. Annesley, Esq. 

BANKERS.—Berenberg & Co. The Verein’s Bank. 


Hackney Coacues (Droschken); 8 schillings 
(4 mark), per. course;. 1 meri (18, 244.) per hour; 

Newsparens.—At the Reading Rooms of Perthes, 

DiLicENncgs daily to Bremen in 15 hours. 

BRar.Roaps.—To Kiel in 3 hours, Berlin in 9; 
Lubeck, Hanover 9; Dresden 15 hours. 

Srramboars to.Amsteriam.in 40 hours, Londen. 
60, Hull 44, Magdeburg 40, Havre 50, Heligoland 15, 
Cuxhaven 6 hours. 


OwJEcTs OF NotTicr.—The Alster Basin, Neue: 
Wall Street ; St. Michael's spire, 456 feet high ; &. 
Nicholaa’s New Church, rebuilt by Scott since th: 
great fire of 1842. Large Exchange, Opera House, 
Orphan Asylam, the Jungfernsteig Gardens. 

PLACES IN THE VicINITY.— Ottensen and Klop- 
stock’s House, Booth’s Nursery Grounds, Bauer’ 
Park, and other Tea Gardens. 


Thence per railway to 


BERLIN-—Railway Station and Tetegraph. 


Population, 640,000. The Capital of Prussia and 
North Germany. 

Britisu Consut-GenrnaL.—V. De Magnus, Esq. 

Hore.s.—Boyal,, De. Rome, De Francfort,, D’ 
Angleterre. 


RESTAURANTS.—Mielents, 28, and Meinhardt’s, 
33, Unter den Linden, Sandra. 


THEATEES.—Great Opera and Royal. 

Posr Orricz.—60, Konigstrasse. Postage to 
England, 5 sgr.; shuts at 8. 

Bangkers.—Schickler Brothers; The Discount 
Company; A. Paderstein; S. Abel, jun. 

Hackney Coacnes.—(Dreschken) 1 or. 2 persons 


each turn, 5 Silbergroschen; (table of fares hung 
up in each vehicle). 


VALER D¥ PLacy.==l Dollar, per.diem. 

OMNIBUSES.—1 to 3 silbergroschen, according to 
distance. 

RAILROADS fo Potsdam in 45 minutes ; Hamburg, 
9 hours; Breslau, 14 hopras; Magdeburg, 4. hours; 
Leipzig, 63 hours ; Hanover, 10 hours; Stettin, 43 
hours, and also ta Hamburg, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Vienna, and Trieste. 


OssEcts OF NoTiez.—Unter den Linden Walk 
from the Brandenburg Gate to the Palace, con- 
taining the Ritter Saal, Collections of Painting, 
Museum, Staircase, &c.; Royal Library, of half a 
million volumes, University, Arsenal, Palaces of 
Prince Charles and Prince WilHam,. Exchange, 
Mint, Thiergarten, and Kroll’s Winter Garden. 

PLACHS IN THE Vicintry.—Palace of Charlotten. 
burg- and--Mewseloum-;. Potsdam, and. relica of 
Frederick the Great, Sans Souchi, Pfauen Insel. 

Thence by rail to Dresden, Prague, Vienna, ang 
Trieste, ee Route 14. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XVI. 
QUTWARD. 


LONDON TO TRIESTE; ANCONA, CORFU, ZANTE, PIRAUS. (ATHENS), SYRA, 
SMYRNA, AND CONSTANTINOPLE.—Tho Levant Route. 


’ 


Austrian, Lloyd Steamer leayes, Trieste, at: 4 p.m., every Saturday, and arrives at Constanti- 
nople in 5 days. 


Distances from Port to Port, about.as follow—Trieste to Ancona, 140 milea; Corfu, 360 miles ; 
Zante, 120 miles; Athens, 270 miles; Syra, 60 miles; Smyrna, 120 miles; Metelin or Mytilene, 
60 miles; Troy, gud the Dardanelles, 60 mlies; Constantinople, 140 miles. Total, 1,250 miles. . 
Constantinople to Kustenjie and Odessa, 350 miles. 


Distances from Smyrna—Smyrna to Rhodes, 220 miles; Mezetlin, 380:miles; Iskanderoon. or 


Alexandretta, 80. miles; Beyront; 160: miles; .Jaffs,.120-miless. Alexandria,. 250 miles, Total, 
1,150 miles. 


Fares and Luggage.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


CONSTANTIMOPLE, THROUGH. THE. ARCHIEELAGO,. AND, GULF OF: VENICE,, 
TO TRIESTE AND ENGLAND. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Constantinople, at 10 a.m., every Saturday, and_arrives at 
Trieste, on Thursday evening. 
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ROUTE XVI. 

THE LEVANT ROUTE, THROUGH THE 
ARCHIPELAGO TO CORFU, ATHENS, 
SMYRNA, AND CONSTANTINOPLE; OR 
via SMYRNA, TO RHODES, BEYROUT, 
AND SYRIA. 

Travellers proceeding by this Route, may take 
their passage in one of the Messageries Imperiales 
steamers, from Marseilles, on the &th, 18th, and 
28th of each month, for Smyrna and the Syria 
ports; and every Saturday, from Athens and Con- 
stautinople. Or by the Austrian Lloyd steamers 
from Trieste, every Saturday at 2 p.m., for the 
Levant ports, Constantinople, and the Black Sea. 

The Austrian boats touch at 


COR FU-—Telegraph. 
IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS, NOW ANNEXED TO 
GREECE. 


Hore.s.—Carter’s; St. George. 

STEaMERSto Ancona, Trieste, Constantinople, ete. 

Barris Consvu,.—G. Saunders, Esq. 

BaNnKxers.—J. W. Taylor ; Ionian Bank. 

BooxsELuer.—Taylor, Bradshaw's Gutde Depot. 

Oxsects oF Noticgs.—The beautiful view, as the 
Harbour is approached, Citadel, One Gun Battery, 
near the spot were Ulysses was wrecked; Castrade’s 
Promenade, Barracks, Theatre, Government House, 
&c. In the vicinity Pantaleoné, with its magni- 
ficent views (16 miles), Benitza (8 miles). Gevino 
by sea, and its old Venetian Harbour. Ipso, with 
its olive trees, and Karagol. Thence per Austrian 


Lloyd steamer to 


ZANTE—Telegraph. 
(Zacynthus of the ancients). 


Population, 40,000. 

Banxs.—lIonian Bank ; Barff, Hancock, & Co. 

Horsr.—British. 

Sreamers.—To and from Trieste, en route for 
-Athens, Syra, Smyrna, Metelin. See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 

OssEcts oF Noricg.—Fortress, built by the 
Venetians, Barracks, Hospital, Lighthouse, Govern- 
ment House, &c. 

Ins THE VicmnITy.—The extensive currant plains 
on the shores. 

Thence to Porto-Leone, the ancient Pirseus, 5 
miles from 
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ATHENS -— Telegraph. 

Population, 20,000. 

HOoTELs.—D’Angleterre, good, but rather dear: 
Des KEtrangers, good and reasonable. Tarif, 
moderate. 

OmNisUsE8.—To and from Porto-Leone, every 
hour. 

Buitish Consut.—W. B. Neale, Esq. 
Consul, C. L. W. Merlin, Esq. 

Bankrrs.—Strong and Sculudi; Ionian Bank. 

Co1ns.—The same as at Syra. 

STREAMERS FROM PorTo LEONE. — Tu Syra, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, in three days. To Mar- 
seilles, via Messina. To Megara, in 63 hours. To 
Trieste, via Matapan and Corfu. See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 

Oxssgcts oF Notick.—The Acropolis, Parthenon, 
Ionic Temple, Propylea Gate Way, Doric Temple 
(museum), Temple of Olympian Jupi*er, Areopagus, 
Tribunal, and King’s Palace, Royal Stables, Mine 
Hospital, Barracks, Theatre, &c. 

In THE Vicrinity.—Many various ruins of its 
ancient splendour. 


SYRA-—Telegraph. 


An important Greek island of the Cyclades, in the 
Archipelago. Population, 27,000. 

Horexs. —D’Angleterre, des Etrangers. Tarif 
moderate. 

Boats.—12 Drachmi per day. 

Corvs.—100 Leplas == ] Drachini sz 83d. 

22 Drachmi and 15 Leplas = 1 Sovereign. 
1 Drachmi and 30 Leplas = 1 Shilling. 
11 Leplas = 1d. 

BuirisH Consut.—S8t. V. Lloyd, Esq. 

SreamErs.—To and from Marsielles, Trieste, 
Corfu, Zante, Athens, Smyrna, and Constantinople. 
See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Ossrcts oF Noticre.— The view from the Har- 
bour and its approach, Convent Church, Bishop's 
Palace (which appears to rise beautifully from the 
water’s edge), Lighthouse, Quarantine Establigh.- 
ment, &c. 


SMYRNA— Railway Station and Telegraph. 


The chief port of Asia Minor, called Ismir by the 
Turks, to whom it belongs, at the head of a 


Vice- 
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splendid gulf. Population, 180,000. lt is the 
centre ofthe Levant trade. 

Hore:.—Des Deux Augustes. De France. Tariff 
moderate. 

‘Brivisn Coxsvt.—R. W. Comberbatch, Esq. 

Vice Consu..—G. D. Vedova, Esq. 

Rartway.—Ottoman line, commenced on the 
22nd September, 1857: Open to Kos Bounar, 4} 
miles; and to Aidin 70 miles. It affords oppor- 
tunities for visiting Ephesus, Magnesia, Samos and 
Patmos, and other ancient spots. See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 

Boats.—About 5s. 2d. per day. 


BaNKERS.—Hanson & Co., Imperial Ottoman 
Bank. 


CARAVANS.—To Constantinople in 8 days; Aleppo 
in 25 days ; Damascus, Koneeh, Salalia, in 6 days; 
and Cataya in 7 days. 

STEAMERS.—To Rhodes, Mesetlin, Alexandretta 
(Iskanderoon), Latakia, Tripoli, Beyrout, Jaffa, 
and Alexandria; to Troy, Constantinople, and Black 
Sea; to Marseilles and Italy, via Syra and Malta; 
to London every three weeks; to Corfu, Ancona, 
and Trieste. Packets to Rhodes in three days. See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Oxssxcts of Norice.—Governor’s Palace; large 
Barracks built for the English in the Crimean War; 
the Vizier-Khan, among the ruins of the ancient 
Theatre; a Byzantine Castle overlooking the Bay, 
on the site of the Acropolis; the Cemetery on 
Mount Pagus, near the site of the Seven Churches 
mentioned in the Apocalypse. Here are an En- 
glish Church, Chapels, Libraries, Theatres, Casi- 
nos, Clubs, Colleges, Hospitals, besides numerous 
Mosques, Bazaars and Baths. Homer is claimed as 
a native of Smyrna. The Frank Quarter lies along 
the harbour. 

In THE Vicrnity.—The promenades and drives 
in the neighbourhood are picturesque and beautiful, 
but as danditti sometimes infest the suburbs, tra- 
vellers should go about in parties, and carry re- 
volyers with them. Many villas of the Smyrna 
merchants are seen. 

Excursions to the Baths of Diana, Homer’s 
Cave, Ephesus, Magnesia, Nymphzum, Patmos, &c. 

Thence via Mytilene and Tenedos to the Capital 
of Turkey. 

CONSTANTINOPLE (Stamboul)— 

Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Telegraph communication between Constanti- 
nople and all parts of Europe, the Ottoman 
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Empire, Persia, and India. “Telegrams of 20 
words, for London, 23 francs; for other parts ot 
che United Kingdom, 24 fr. 50 c. 

Bankers.—The Imperial Bank of Turkey, Rue 
de la Banque, Pershembé Bazar. ©. L. Hanson 
and Co., Pershembé Bazar. 

Hotels.—Two Hotels d’Angleterre; one at Rue 
de Pera, by Missiri; another at Therapia, by 
Petala; Hotel de Byzance, Rue de Pera; Hotel et 
Restaurant de Paris, street Yeni Charchi; Hotel et 
Restaurant du Luxembourg. 

Levant Herald, pubiished every Wednesday 3 
La Turque, every evening; Courrier d’Orient, 
every morning. 

EnGLisH Post Orricer, at Galata. Mail every 
Wednesday, 6d. per joz. 

SERVicE at the Embassy and Episcopal Chapels. 

Hamatts (Porters).—For carrying luggage, 9 
piastres. Ca1quE (Boat)—Tariff, 4 piastres for one 
person with luggage, to the Custom House. 6 pias- 
res for two ditto. 

Custom HovusE OrFricer.—3 piastres for exami- 
uation of luggage. Custom House ar TopHaNa— 
The traveller should, on arrival in the Bosphorus, 
jump into a caique (not a Maltese boat),and go 
direct to this public edifice. 

FurNIsHED APARTMENTS.—Only procurable by 
asking in shops, and from thence taking a Hamall 
to point out the place named (fee, 3 piastres). Rent 
them weekly, only let the landlord provide break- 
fast, and always dine at an hotel. 

ConvryaNnces.—There are two kinds of car. 
riages in use here, viz.:—No.1. Inthe shape of a 
balloon, painted, gilded, and provided with very 
high wheels; at each side is an opening, to enter 
which the traveller must mount on a wooden stool, 
Venetian blinds, no seats or cushions, as it is cus- 
tomary for all who drive out to take their own 
carpets and bolsters with them. They hold four 
passengers, and are drawn by one or two horses. 
No. 2.—Has much higher wheels, the top covered, 
and the sides open. Travellers enter at the back, 
they hold eight persons, and are drawn by one 
or two oxen. The coachmen walk by the side of 
their cattle. 

OxseEcts oF NoTICE.—The Sultan’s Palace (Serag- 
lio), which is on the sea side, surrounded by walls 
with towers, and separated from the city by canals, 
is three miles round. The principal entrance tothis 
Palace is of marblejand called Capi or the Porte 
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(the gate), hence the name “Porte” given to the 
Empire. The Castle of Seven Towers (a state pri- 
son), the Acmedsn (place of arrows), from which a 
It is used by 
the Sultan as an archery ground. Barracks, 
capable of containing 10,000, the Mosques, Palaces, 
Harems, Kiosks, Gardens, Cypress Woods, Shrub- 
beries, the Mosque, where the Dancing Dervishes 
perform, Promenades (the great and littie Campo 
at Pera), the Mosque, where the Howling Dervishes 
perform, Tower of Galata, and the Seraskier, 
should be ascended, in order to enjoy the charming 
To describe the 
panorama which presents itself to the trave)ler’s 
view, is utterly impossible—it must be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated. The Bazaar, the extent 
of which is very great, as it occupies many streets, 


most magnificent view is obtained. 


views around Constantinople. 


is covered in, and receives light from above, The 
Baths, Mosques of Aja Sofie, Sultan Achmed, 
Osmanije, and Soleimanije should especially be 
visited, Slave Market, Old Serail, Hippodrome, 
Great Cisterns, with a thousand and one pillars, 
Aqueducts of Justinian and Valentinian (most 
stupendous works, which extend from Belgrade to 
the “Sweet Waters,” a distance of 15 to 16 miles, 
and supply the imperial city with water), Coffee 
Houses (which are frequented by the Turkish story- 
tellers), should be visited, also the Building where 
the Coffee is ground by machinery. Theatre, at 
Pera, handsome wooden bridge over the Golden 
Horn, Kitchen for the Poor, Fountains, Squares, 
Palace of the British Embassy, Temple of St. 
Sophia, O'd Seraglio, &c. 
RemaRks aBovuT THE CiTY.—Constantinople does 
not in any degree realise the expectations with 
which a traveller approaches and enters it; the 
streets are miserably narrow, and filthy in the 
extreme. The town is not lighted, and every per- 
son going about at night is compelled by law to 
take a lantern with him (these lanterns are similar 
to those used at Cairo). They are made of paper, 
and shut up into a small compass, resembling in 
size a crumpet or muffin. They open and shut, 
and when extended are nearly a foot in length— 
there is a kind of socket inside in which the candle 
is placed. If any unfortunate Frank (European) 
is caught without one of these appendages, he is 
taken up by the guard, and walked off to the 
nearest guard-house, where he is obliged “ nolens 
volens” to pass the night, All tho gates of the 
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city are shut at sunset (7 p.m.) It is a long time 
before the traveller can accustom himself to the 
horde of wretched miserable-looking dogs which 
he meets in every quarter of the town. They are 
of a most peculiar breed, very hideous, near akin 
to the jackal in appearance, and are the scavenger: 
of the city. They are seldom known to go mad, 
so that no fear need be entertained on that head; 
the traveller should provide himself with a rattan, 
or small Gutta Percha whip, when making peram- 
bulationsaboutthistown. Nothing ismoreannoying 
than the continual dread of fires which prevails 
throughout the entire population of this imperial 
city, and in case of any conflagration happening in 
the quarter where the traveller may havetaken up his 
abode, he will quickly be assailed by a knock at the 
door of his domicile, with the cry of “fire, fi ”’ and 
if he is obliged to remove his traps, let hi. avoid 
confiding them to Greeks, the most arrant rogues 
in ¢xisience, for they are not to be trusted; a Turk 
will faithfully take charge of them. In the Bazaars 
will be found almost every article of European 
and Eastern manufacture; hence they are the 
fashionable resort of both sexes. In order to ob- 
tain a view of the mosques it is necessary to employ 
80.1.¢ of the guides who are at the hotels to procure 
a firman, which not unfrequently costs £5 to £10, 
and before entering which it is tmperatively neces- 
sary that the traveller should leave his boots, shoes, 
or slippers, whichever he may happen to wear, at 
the door, where he will find them on his return. 
Without conforming to this custom he will not 
be allowed admittance. Everything here is carried 
by men, except wood, coals, provisions, and build- 
ing materia's, which are borne by horses and asses. 
The porters form not only a most numerous, but 
also a most useful, class of people in the imperia] 
city. 

PLACES IN THE Vicinity.—Village of Apgate, 
Pera, Galata, Barracks, Hospital, Scutari. Traverse 
the Bosphorus in a caique (there boats are built as 
slightly as the wherries on the Thames, and it is 


necessary for the occupants of them to sit quite 


still, as they are easily upset), Burial Place of Scu- 
tari, the Barracks, Ejub (here the most noble of the 
Turks are interred), the magnificent Mosque oi 
Ejub, beautiful White Marble Fountains, the late 
Sultan’s Mosque, the European and also Asiatit 
“Sweet Waters,” the Sultan’s Palace, Chalcedon’. 
adjoining Scutari, the views from which are ex 


seat, extends over part of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, 


30 milliors. 


and comprises a population of upwards of | be in 
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ceedingly lovely—the far-famed snow-clad summit European Turkey includes Wallachis, part of 
of Olympus is seen in the distance. Balukha (here | Moldavia, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, part of Croatia, 
the Mahomed, 140 gun ship, is passed, and also the Dalmatia, Romania, Albania, Macedonia, Janina, 
Seven Towers, only five however remain), Greek | and Livadia; the principal towns of which are 
Church, the Walks in the vicinity of Pera (the little Constantinople, Larissa, Yarina, Sophia, Belgrade, 
and great Campo), Brussa (a beautiful tewn at the Bucharest, Jassy, Adrianople, Varna, Shumla, 
foot of Olympus), Gamlek (distant 30 miles by Widdin, Silistria, Gallipoli, and Galatz. Its extent 
Steamer), Mount Olympus, 9,100 feet high, the | is 720 miles long, and 690 broad, 200,000 square 
Mosques Ulla Drchamy, Sultan Mahomed I., Ilde- | miles, and population 16,000,000. 

rine Mairad I, Bazaar and the Baths (Jeni Cap- 


Asiatic Turkey comprehends Armenia, Irak, 
lidche), at Brussa, Iron Foundry at Tophana. 


Arabia, Diarbekr, Kurdistan, Caramania, Natolia, 
Cummate.—The summer is very variable, part | 5Y7i# and Palestine; the principal towns of which 
of the day being hot and another portion cold. are Smyrna, Aleppo, Damascus, Jerusalem, Bagdad, 
Flannels, cotton shirts, and hats covered with | /ebizond, Sinope, Kars, Beyrout, Scutari, Acre, 
white (having long curtains down the nape of the &c. Its extent is 1,400 miles long and 900 broad, 
neck), should be worn. Neither wine, milk, nor | 459,000 square miles, and population 13,050,000. 
water should be drunk, nor fruit nor eggseatenin| In A/rica Egypt is tributary to it. Its extent is 
any large quantities. Coffee diluted with water is | 500 miles long, 250 broad, population 2,000, 000, 
the most refreshing, cooling, and healthy beverage. | and principal towns Cairo, Alexandria, Suez, As- 

Hints.—All articles of English comfort and | 80uan, Damietta, &c. Tripoli, Fez, and Tunisare 
luxury should be taken with the traveller previous | ®°minally tributaries, inasmuch as they acknow- 
to starting on thistour. If a smoker, let him not | ledge the Sultan as the head of the Moslems. 


forget Lis cigars; all here are bad and very dear. The country of European Turkey is rather 


mountainous. I ; 
He can, after visiting the Lions of the Turkish : ‘s Productions, &c., are currants, 
figs, saffron, silk, drugs, and Wallachian sheep. 
capital, take his passage for Alexandria (there to Th try of Asiati key i 
zit the arrival of the Peninsular and Oriental neta bs Siatlc Turkey is also moun- 
hb wis vesesliv if his expect @ledde hour Mas tainous, but intermingled with magnificent plains. 
ompany’s Vv ’ 2 
land tojoin him here;if not, he can proceed through The climate excellent, and the soil rich and fertile. 
Egypt, visit the Lions of the country, and quietly 
i il ili f the Peninsular 
remata‘at Suez; until the sailing of the Fe OVERLAND ROUTES THROUGH 
and ( ciental Company's Packet to India) any alter- 
“nate Friday at 4 p.m., by the Messageries Imperiales ASIA, FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ee ee ISKANDEROON, &c. 
Company’s steamers. Un'ess the tourist contem- as : A I hich 
plates embracing either of the Tigris or Euphrates e es e heal =e = NDIA; Wich We ate 
Routes to the Persian Gulf, in which case chocsing about to describe, all terminate at the Persian Gulf. 
the former, he would proceed by steam to Trebi. | 42 ¢xtra map accompanies these routes. 
zonde; or by land, via Tokat, Sivas, and Diarbekir, 1. SyRIAN or Evpnrates Rovrg.—From Iskan- 
to Mosul. Choosing the latter route, proceed from deroon (Rosetta), via Antaka ( Antioch), Aleppo, 


Constantinople by steam to Smyrna, and Iskande- and Hillah (Babylon), to Bussora. 
Toon, or by land to Aleppo. 


2. Tigris Rours.— From Constantinople via 

Thehomeward-bound traveller can proceed from Trebizonde, Erzeroom, Mosul (near Nineveh), to 
Alexandria on every alternate Fridey, at 4 P-™->| Bagdad. and Bussora. This is partly in the dirce- 
by the French Government Packets to Constanti- tion of the Indo-European Telegraph Line, opened 
nople, and from thence reverse this route. March 1, 1865; and of Sir Macdonald Stephen- 
The Turkish empire, of which this city is the | son’s projected rail to India through Europe and 
seat, extends over part of Europe, Asia, and | Asia, via a bridge over the Bosphorus. It would 


Africa, and comprises a population of upwards of | be in line with another projected line from Cal- 
30 millions. 


cutta through Thibet and China to Canton, ete. 
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3. TRANSCAUCASIAN RoUTE.—From Odessa, via ( you as also in money matters and letters of re- 
the shores of the Crimea, and Circassia, per steam | commendation from him to merchants, or others, 
to Redut Kali; thence to Kutais and Gori to Tiflis | where there is no consular establishment. These 


(capital of Georgia); thence to Sultania and Koom | letters are indispensable, as they serve all the pur- | 


(the holy city) to Bushire. This is the direct and | poses of a consul for your immediate requirements; 
shortest route from Tiflis to the Persian Gulf. say for instance, assuming the traveller selects the 

4. Perstan Routs.—Through the Crimea, across | 1igtis Route, he leaves Constantinople for Tre- 
the Euxine Bosphorus; thence through the bizonde, Arzeroom, and Diarbekirto Mosul; arri- 
Chornimori (or Black Sea), Cossacks’ country (on | Ving there he meets with no consul; he directly 
the banks of the river Kouban), through Circassia, looks up his letters of introduction from Constanti- 
to Tiflis, Tabreez, Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz,to nople, and, once presented, seeks the assistance of 
Bushire, visiting the ruins of Persepolis on the way. those to whom they are addressed. 

All the above Routes have been travelled over| Wewill again suppose the traveller to be at Mosul, 
by the writer of this sketch, and may be relied on | °F, having chosen the Euphrates Route, to find him- 
for their authenticity and general correctness. He | 8elfat Aleppo. In the former case he has to apply to 
availed himself of making a few | the governor for the service of a Kawass to accom- 
h, Botta, | Paoy him to Bagdad; in that of the latter, his consul 
Layard, and Bonami’s useful work, to illustrate | is there and takes the responsibility. A Kawass, be- 
the new Routes in Persia, and by the Euphrates ingin some casesa soldier, his authority is the more 
and the Tigris. He has also added useful infor- respected. Within the jurisdiction of the pashalick 
mation for the Eastern tourist, together with a| of Mosul, his services, if descending the Tigris, 
list of necessaries indispensable in Asiatic travel. | cease at Bagdad, at which place it is scarcely neces- 
The new Routes, traversing the centre and the two | sary to apply for another, unless it is intended to 
sides of the Assyrian empire as they do, it neces-| deviate from the direct Route to Bussora; in that 
sarily follows that the sites of the cities of Nineveh, | case, in @ country peopled almost by wandering 
and Persepolis must be taken into account | tribes, the more authority you show in your party 
the better, and itis at all times safer. 


has nevertheless 
extracts from the worksof Rich, Ainswort 


Babylon, 
in describing them. 


ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS INTEND-| From Iskanderoon on the one hand, and Tre- 


ING TO TAKE THE ASIATIC OVER- bizonde on the other, horsesand mules aust be hired 
LAND ROUTES TO INDIA. from place to place to Mosul or Aleppo, as the case 
may be. Should the traveller determine to continue 


It is recommended to procure before starting on : 
the journey, either an Arab or Turkish interpreter, BOLD San EET ee i. Gia 
Ba0rt of dragoman, who must be acquainted of navigating the Euphrates or the Tigris, will, 
with the countries and their languages, which the together with the expense of the former compared 

di : : 
traveller intends aegis i with that of the latter, determine in favour of the 

In making the selection, care should be taken to | ease and comfort of a boat, or a raft, in preference 
pe guided by the advice of your consul, who will |t) many hours passed on a jaded animal. The 
examine his certificates, and conclude the agree- | consul at Aleppo willadvise for the navigation of the 
ment between parties; generally in the East the Euphrates. 


consuls are provided with a list of men always at 
their command, for the service of travellers. Con- Say the traveller arrives at Mosul; here, if he 


stantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Aleppo, Smyrna, | intend descending the Tigris by raft, he will dis. 
and Arzeroom, are the best places to procure guides, | charge his horses and baggsge mules, together 
On the fidelity and courage of these men your | with muleteers and the Kawass, who has accom. 
personal safety and comfort depends. He isen-| panied him from Constantinople or Trebizonde; 
gaged to accompany you to a certain point, and | after paying them according to agreement, he must 
when his servicesare dispensed with, he expects a| be prepared to give them each a small sum as a 
baccheech, or a present. Your consul wiil instruct | present, and which is called by them bachsheech 


= oe 


ROUTE 16.—THINGS INDISPENSABLE TO AN ASIATIC OVERLAND TOURIST. 


this is an eastern custom, and must not be ne- 
giected iu the smallest transactions with the natives. 


You now make arrangements for descending the 

river to Bagdad, by boat or raft; the latter is con- 
structed of spars and planks of timber, bound 
together, and placed on inflated skins; it is covered 
with an awning, and supported by hoops, similar to 
our hooded carts in England, in which the traveller, 
with the assistance of his travelling equipage, may 
be made very comfortable; two boatmen are indis- 
pensable, and a third, if the raft be of a larger 
description, named kaliks; two large oarsor paddles 
steer the raft: at sunset it is made fast to the shore 
for the night. If provisions be required, one of the 
boatmen, with the Kawass, goes to the nearest en- 
campment or village, where they can procure gene- 
rally eggs, chickens, a sheep or lamb, sheep or 
goat’s milk; other milk is out of the question, nor 
is there any butter; a sort of preserved curds 
are the only resemblance to cheese met with; the 
bread, a sort of soddened cake of coarse barley- 
meal or millet flour; wheat flour is rarcly met 
with beyond the towns, On arriving at Bagdad, 
the timber of the raft is disposed of; the boatmen 
being then paid, find their way back to Mosul with 
the disinflated skins. 


THINGS INDISPENSABLE TO AN 
ASIATIC OVERLAND TOURIST. 

1 Camp bedstead. 

1 Camp (horsehair-stuffed) mattress and pillow, 
covered in leather, with strap attached for 
buckling it up. 

1 Large (dressed) ox-hide, without the hair, for a 
tent carpet. 

1 Musquito curtain, 

12 Luggage straps, different sizes. 


6 Foraging cords, with nooses at one end, each 15 
to 20 feet long. 


2 Leather or brown canvas ‘bags, for provisions 
anc cooking utensils. 

1 Ditto for soiled linen, &c. 

6 Towels. 

& Ditto (coarse), for provisions. 

1 Officer’s tent and pole, 

2 or more camp stools. 

1 Ditto tray table. 
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1 Strap with brass hooks. 

2 Railway wrappers. 

1 Double barrelled rified gun. 

2 Revolver pistols, with belts, ammunition pouches 
&c. 

1 Regulation or other sword, supply of powder, 
ball, shot, &c, 

1 Travelling tin bath and cover. 

1 Tea canister, 2 wooden salt and pepper boxes to 
screw together. 

4 or more cups and saucers. 

6 Knives and forks and 1 large knife. 

6 Teaspoons and 4 soup spoons. 

1 Woodman’s bill hook. 

3 Camp fire sticks (for cooking), spiked at ends, to 
act with hinge or swivel at top. 

1 Large well stuffed hunting saddle. 

1 Hard and sharp bridle, the stirrups and bridle 
bit galvanized. 

Writing materials of a)! kinds. 
1 Strong useful pocket knife. 


GaLVANIzEp SHEET IRon ARTICLES. 


1 One galion boiler, with tap and ring. 
1 Washhand basin. 

1 Water can (1 gallon) 

1 One gallon boiler or saucepan. 

1 Ladle and 2 large cooking spoons. 

1 Teapot and 2 pint jugs. 

3 Basins—1§ pint, 1 pint, and 3 pint. 
6 Small and 2 large dinner plates. 

A sufficient quantity of the following articles, to 
serve a journey of three or four months :— 
A small bottle of ammo-| Mustard 

nia, which will befound | Linseed meal. 


useful in case of a} Diachylon plaister. 
poisonous sting of any | Tea and sugar. 


insect or reptile. Pepper and salt: 
Quinine. Carbonate of soda. 
Tincture of rhubarb. Essence of coffee. 
Digestive pills. Prepared chocolate. 
Soda water powders. Wax candles & matches. 
Seidlitz powders. Ginger (powdered) and 
Lint and old linen. maccaroni. 
Dredge's heal-all. 2 small hams & vinegar. 
Brandy. 8ib consommeé, | jar of 
Medicated cotton. salt butter. 
Tincture bensoin. — . 1 bag captain’s bisenits 
3 yards of flannel. (561d). 


Prepared groats. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XVII. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE SYRIAN ROUTE, VIA ISKANDEROON (OR ALEXAN- 
DRETTA) IN THE LEVANT, DOWN THE EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS, TO 
BUSSORA IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


OUTWARD. 


The French Messageries Imperiales Steamer leaves Constantinople, at 4 p.m., on the 3rd, 
18th, and 23rd of each month, touching at Smyrna, Rhodes, and Iskanderoon. 


The Messageries Steamer leaves Alexandria at & a.m., on the 8th, 18th, and 28th of each month. 
touching at Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and Iskanderoon. 


Distances and Route.—See page 121. 


EZXOMEWARD. 


The Mossageries Steamer leaves Iskanderoon, at 8 p.m., on the 3rd, 13th, and 23rd, for Beyrout, | . 
Jaffa, Alexandria, and Marseilles. 


The Messageries Steamer ‘eaves Iskanderoon, at 8 p.m., also on the 3rd, 13th, and 23rd, for 
Smyrna and Constantinople. 


Fares, &¢.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


TO BUSSORA FROM I8SKANDEROON. 121 
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ROUTE 18.—SYRIAN ROUTE, TO BUSSORA FROM ISKANDEROON. 


ROUTE XVII. 
SYRIAN ROUTE, TO BUSSORA FROM 
ISKANDEROON. 


The starting place, Iskanderoon or Alexundretta, 
ying to the north of Beyrout, may be reached by 
he Messageries Imperiales steamers, either from 
Nonstantinople or Alexandria.—See Bradshaw's 


Continental Guide. 


From Iskanderoon the distances to 
_as follow :— 


10 miles. 
22 
20 


Beilan eCoevese ea easeeese eos 2098 
Antioch oe 080800 00 00859 Be 2HC8 eee0 
Salkand 


Bussora are 
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Aleppo to 
AK Dejarin. Khan-iki Jorin. 
Chainurly. Assiah. 
Changily. Mardin. 
Tillchalid. Harin. 
Ekisja. Shazr-el-Bordsh- 
Berchjik. Amudia. 
Sary. Nisibin. 
Derkit. Ayna Aura. 
Haraseka. T chili Aga. 
Arfab. Rumeelat. 

' Rasrim. Tell-el-Hamza. 
Garus. Te'l-el Hawa. 
Seveuck. Avaned. 

Aralyn. Rogna. 
Guilik. Dubbia. 
D1raRBEKIR Ameidat. 
Khan Ajh Pinr Mosul. 


20 
27 


Markmasseeren .. eccccccccccesece 
Aleppo.. eeoaoe eves evcoese ee oe 20eoe ee 


(To Mosul, see (c) below.] 


Kalat Belis.......ccccsccsecssese 50 
Hit, by Eupbrates.........ce02¢++ 298 
BagQGad «4. oxce-csecccecesestece vee 80 
Bussora, by Tigris..........eeee+- 260 


About 787 miles. 


(A‘—From Iskanderoon, vi@ Aleppo and the 
Desert, about 900 miles to Bussora. 


(B)—From Iskanderoon, vid Orpha, Diarbekir, 
Mosul, Bagdad, Hillah, to Bussora :— 


Diarbekir. . os cccs ccc cccsce secses 209 miles, 
Mosul .ccccccesscccccevccevescee aan 
Bagdad. ...c.cccvccrccccccccecs 200 
BussOrAsercccccccccccccscvcccccccce AD 


About 1,166 miles. 


(C)—From Aleppo to Mosul, vid Diarbekir dis- 
tance about 400 miles, time in Chapper Khan 
(ie, by Post Horses) five or six days, thus:— 


ISKANDEROON (Alex:ndretta) 


Is a small town of Syria, situated on a bay bearing 
its name; it stands as it were on a patch of sand- 
Population, about 5,500. It formsthe natural port of 
Aleppo, and once wasa place of importance. Goods 
imported here are forwarded by camels to Aleppo, or 
Bagdad. A camel caravan occupies six days, and 
mules occupy three days between this and Aleppo. 

Caravans from Damascus, via Aleppo, to Constan ti- 
nople occupy 40 days. Tatars perform the journey 

in six days. The distance hence in a direct line to 

the Euphrates is 101 miles. We now ascend high 
and rugged mount<ains for 3} hours and arrive at 


BEILAN, 


About 9 miles; this town and district is governed 
by a Pasha. Thither the inhabitants of Iskande- 
roon fly in the summer months for shelter from the 
noxious vapours near the sea. The town is built 
in terraces, the houses in tiers, one above the 
other; a thousand little streams run from the 
mountains, and cool the atmosphere. The in- 
habitants are few and principally Syrians, who 
live by making butter, breeding sheep, goats, and 
poultry, all of which they sell at Iskanderoon 
and to the shipping at that place. Proceeding 
from this the road lies through the higher part 
of the town, and soon after the fertile plains of 
Antioch open on all |sides, and remind us of the 
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Surrounded by gardens and fig plantations : fror 
hence, after the first hour, we enter a desolat 
plain. Nothing now is seen as far as the eye 
carries one, but uninhabited and deserted villages; 
as we approach Aleppo, the country is level, and 
covered with small stones, which makes it disa gree. 
able for the horses to travel over ; within four miles 
the city is seen to advantage, and the stranger is 
astonished. at the magnitude and grandeur of its 
appearance, majestically rising, as it does, from the 
bosom of the desert, its ancient castle in the centre 
of the city, its turrets, mmarets,and domes variously 
interspersed with the flat and terraced roofs of the 
houses, added to its massive gates and elevated 
walls of stone, give it grandeur and dignity, we 
arrive at Aleppo. 


ALEPPO-— Telegraph. 


A telegraph station, in connection with Damas- 
cus, and;with Diarbeker, on the Indo-European line. 

Having presented our letters of introduction to 
&@ merchant, we are speedily conducted to a house 
provided for our accommodation. 


ALEP?Po is the capital of a province, or pashalick, 
af the same name, of considerable extent. This 
city isthe metropolis of Syria, and stands on the 
Euphrates. - 

BaNnkKERS.—Gibb, Calder, and Co. 


Its population amounts to from 400,000 to 
500,000. Inside the walls it presents to view 
© mass of narrow streets and bazaars, prison- 
like houses. In a few instances there are 
modern-paved streets and good footpaths. The 
houses are built of stone and flat-roofed, on 
the top of which the inhabitants sleep in the hot 
summer months. One source of expenditure is the 
gardens, which cover all the roofs in Aleppo. Seen 
from above the city, it is a succession of terraces, 
over which is spread rank and luxuriant vegetation, 
under which the inhabitants circulate. It is easy 
to walk from one end of the city to the other, over 
the streets and honses, there being wooden ladders 
placed at the end of the terraces to enable the 
wanderer to travel from one range to another. The 
Castle is situated.on an artificial eminence in the 
centre of the city, is approached by gates, having 
flanked towers, and a drawbridge over the ditch 
which surrounds it. Of 100 Mosques, that vh 


former fruiifulness of the soil; here commences 
the encampments of the wandering Arabs of the 
plains of Mesopotamia. 

About five hours from Beilan we cross the river 
Orontes or Assi over an ancient bridge to the gate of 


ANTIOCR, 


now called by the Turks Antaka. 


This city, once so famous, owed its origin to the 
dismemberment of the empire of Alexander. It 
is now a miserable place, extending four hundred 
yards from the side of the river, to the bottom 
of a mountain, on the summit of which, and 
round the town, the crusaders, during their 
being in possession of Syria, built a strong wall ; 
nothing now remains of its ancient grandeur, 
besides some stupendous causeways, and massive 
Gateways of hewn stone. The modern city occu- 
pies the left bank of the Orontes; the river is 200 
feet wide, and the city is surrounded by walls 
enclosing a space of about a mile in diameter; 
it does not include one eighth part included by the 
old walls. Population of all creeds amounts to 
about ten thousand, In the reign of Theodosius it 
contained 100,000 Christians alone. Gibbon says, 
* Antioch and Alexandria looked down with disdain 
on a crowd of dependant cities, and yielded 
reluctantly to the Romans.” A large species of 
Eel is caught in the Orontes, and cured expressly 
for the Greeks; grapes are abundant, but the cul- 
tivation of the mulberry and the grawth of silk is 
the staple produce. 

This city is distant from Iskanderoon 22, and 

leppo, 46 miles. After some time, passing along 

‘4 remains of an old causeway, we quit the 
cient boundaries of Antioch. We now approach 
delightful country, a succession of richly cul- 
tivated fields, covered with grain and cotton, the 
Jatter abundant; olive and mulberry trees are 
everywhere seen, quantities of game is observed, 
partridges in particular, plentiful, and arrive at 


SALKAND, 


This village is situated on an eminence; around it 
are well cultivated yardens, From hence we com. 
mence & hilly road, which continues for several 
miles, and terminates in the midst of some rugged 
mountains. After descending again, we traverse a 
valley in a defile of the mountains, to 
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- is most venerated is the Zacheriers. In front of, Taking the opinions of the pioneers of overland 
each is a fore court, in which there is a fountain. | travel from England, through Syria and Mesopo- 
There are also 50 musjids, or oratories, 12 Turkish | tamia to India, it is a matter of astonishment that 
colleges, five courts of Justice, five governors’ Pal- | the known enterprise of our English capitalists have 
aces, 40 great Bazaars, 60 baths, 200 fountains, 100 | not been aroused from the apathy which attaches 
cafés, two lunatic asylums, and 31 khans, occupied | to the question of a railway in the Euphrates Val- 
principally by Franks or foreigners. The environs | ley, now traversed bythe Indo-European Telegraph. 
are productive of every kind of fruit and vegetable | The evidence of official gentlemen have proved 
suitable to the climate; the gardens are 12 miles | the practicability of this enterprise, and the facilities 
long ; the city is supplied with good spring water | the country affords for carrying out the scheme. 
from the village of Heden, eight miles distant. | Twenty years before the charter was granted to the 
Aleppo was under the dominion of the Romans / late East India Company, the Turkey Company 
for 700 years. . dispatched intelligent men to India, via Syria and 
Having made our arrangements for conveyance | Mesopotamia, to acquire information for more 
to the Euphrates, and a boat with boatmen being | extended enterprise with these countries and 
ready for us to descend that river at Kalat Balis, | India. These gentlemen, Messrs, Newbury, Storey, 
we leave this extraordinary city. For about 20 | Leeds, and Fitch, spoke in favour of the Euphrates 
miles from Aleppo we alternately traverse desert | Valley, as being the one by which the greatest dis- 
and cultivation, past many encampments of the | patch could be obtained between the Mediterranean 
Arab tribes and numerous flocks. The whole | andthe Persian Gulf, from Iskanderoon, via Aleppo 
country abounds in game and wild swine. The|to Bussora. This took placein 1766; Major Taylor 
river is descried about seven miles off. performed the same journey in 1796. Mr. Jackson 


Kalat Belis. Here repose for the night, followed in 1799; and since that period a host of 
and make purchases of provisions for our journey | travellers have been over the same ground, all of 
down the Euphrates. We left this little town or | Whom confirm each other in the advantages of the 
village about sunset, and with wind in our favour route, for the purposes of speedy communication 
descended the stream at the rate of nine miles‘an | from England to India. Let it be remembered 
hour; we passed these ovinions were freely given before the iron age, 


Rakka about two o’clock in the morning. | the age of railways and telegraphs, were thought of. 


From Rakka to 

Deir occupied us about 10 hours, the distance 
about 65 miles. We stopped here for a few hours, 
during the hottest part of the day 


Anah, distant from Deir about 120 miles, in 14 
hours, Itwas1lo’clock at noon, and theheat being 
very oppressive, we went on shore hereand procured 
refreshment at a sort of conac; the mutton and 
fowl were excellent ; we tasted some excellent fish 
also, and, although the cooking was questionable 
yet, from the civility and charges met with, we 
were well satisfied. Our boatmer were inclined 
to stay here for the night, but our kawass enforced 
his authority, and we again resumed our places in 
our swift cratt at sunset. From hence to 


Hit, we never stopped anywhere, and arrived 
there in about 12 hours, distance about 80 miles. 
For information on Hit, and journey from thence 
to Bagdad and back to Hillah, see Tigris route 

o Bussora following. 


In our day, and very lately too, competent men un- 
der governmentsurveyed that part of the Mediterra- 
nean coast of Syria, and gave it as their opinion that 
little if any impediment existed forthe construc- 
tion of a harbour at the estuary of the Orontes; 
which the Turkish Government agreed to com- 
mence, simultaneously with the railway.: This 
harbour, connected by means of the railway to 
Bussora, at the head of the Persian Gulf, would be 
a first-rate strategical position; and the line of the 
Euphrates Valley railway, in addition to its political 
advantages, would powerfully promote the com- 
merce and civilisation of the world at large. 


It is at length announced that the line men- 
tioned above is to be undertaken by the Turkish 
Government. Surveys are now in progress. The 
estimated cost of the whole, from Constantinople 
to the Persian Gulf, is about 36 millions sterling, 
to bespread over.a series of years. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XVIII. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE BLACK SEA ROUTE, TO SINOPE, TREBIZONDE 
ERZEROOM, MOSUL (or NINEVEH), BAGDAD, and BUSSORA, IN THE PERSIAN 
GULP. 


OUTWARD. 


French Messageries Imperiales Steamer leaves Constantinople at 2 p.m. every Monday for 


Sinope and Trebizonde. 
Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves every other Thursday. 


Russian Company’s Steamer leaves at noon every Saturday. 


Distances.—Constantinople to Trebizonde by sea, thence by Erzeroom to Mosul (Nineveb), 700 
miles; thence by the Tigris to Bagdad, 700 miles, and Bussora, 260 miles; total, 1,160 miles. 


Constantinople to Diarbekir, 790 miles; Mosul, 220 miles; Bagdad, 200 miles; Hillah, 50 


miles. Hillah by the Euphrates to Bussora, 415 miles ; total, 1,675 miles. 


ELOMEWARD. 


The Messageries and other Steamers leave Trebizonde for Constantinople weekly. — See 


Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


ROUTE 18.—CONSTANTINOPLE TO SINOPE AND TREB:ZONDE, ETC. 


ROUTE XVIII. 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO SINOPE AND TRE- 
BIZONDE, IN THE BLACK SEA, AND 
THENCE TO BUSSORA, BY THE TIGRIS 
ROUTE. 
For Constantinople, see Route 16. Thence by 
Steamer to ! 


TREBIZONDE-— Telegraph Station. 


EnorisH Consut, W. J. Palgrave, Esq. 

The walis of this city have six gates; the suburbs 
of the town formed, at one time, part of the ancient 
city ; the modern city has a very agreeable aspect, 
white houses, with their red tops peeping out from 
a forest of green foliage; some of the streets are 
paved; the lower part of the city descends towards 
the sea, closely resembling a European seaport. 

There are eighteen large mosques; ten Greek and 
Catholic Churches; seven or eight markets, those 
picturesque khans of the east; five public baths. 
A beautiful aqueduct, raised on arches, crosses the 
valley which separates the city from its suburbs, 
and bestows equally on both its cool and refreshing 
waters. There is a large Genoese building still 
existing, called the Bizestein ; the most remarkable 
structure, however, is'the Church of Saint Sophia; 
it is of small dimensions, built of hewn stone, in 
the form of a cross, lighted by a cupola supported 
by four marble pillars; the principal entrance is 
adorned with f. ur white marb'e Corinthian columns; 
the Roman eagle is conspicuous over the gate. There 
are many interesting and beautiful spots in the 
vicinity. In 1461 Mahomet the Second took pos- 
session of Trebizonde. It was at that period 
celebrated for its manufacture of sword blades, 
which, from its situation in the neighbourhood of 
mountains rich in mines of iron, became the central 
armoury of the Sultans of Stambul. 


BIABURT, 
An old and irregularly-built town, situated on the 
incline ef a beautiful plain, surrounded by moun- 
tains, rich in mineral ore. The celebrated copper 
mines of Argona are not far distant from the town; 
there is a considerable traffic carried on here in 
tobacco from Bitlis. 


ERZEROOM-—Telegraph Station. 
The ancient capital of Armenia. 
Enouisn Constt.—J. G. Taylor, Esq. 
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A covsiderable, irregularly-built city, the streets 
narrow, dirty, and ill-paved; the citadel is about 
the centre of the town, which is (s8 is the case with 
most large towns in Turkey) walledin. There are 
many mosques, minarets, and towers thruughout 
the city, which is animated, and the streets thronged 
and noisy from the constant passing and re-passing 
of caravans, and travellers on their way to and from 
the capital. Thisis the passage where merchan- 
dise centres on the way to Constantinople, from 
Persia, Circassia, Georgia, and Bagdad, via Mcsul. 


MUSH, 

A confuaed mass of buildings, and tortuous streets, 
ani bazaars, shops open to the street, in which are 
seen all kinds of trades carried on; those in leather 
and copper utensils predominate. The population 
consists of about 700 Mahomedan, and 500 Arme- 
nian families. The vale of Mush is cultivated in 
grain and tobacco. Caravans pass here on their way 
from Aleppo to Trebizonde. The woollen anc 
cotton fabrics sold here come from the former. 


BITLIS. 

On the south side of the lake of, and directly oppo- 
site to, Van, is a very consid: rable town, and well 
peopled by Turkish Koords and Armenians; most 
of the latter are merchants. The scenery of the. 
environs and surrounding country is very grand 
and imposing. The tall range of mountains, 
dividing Koordistan from Persia, js seen in the 
distance; the beautiful shores of the lake, covered 
with bright verdure, and all around rich valleys 
and plains, depastured by flecks of sheep ana 
cattle, are imposing and agreeable objects to 
the traveller. The tobacco of Bitlis is esteemed 
about the best giown in the Turkish dominiops. 
The lead mines in the mountains, together with the 
quantity of tobacco grown throughout the country, 
afford employment to an industrious and frugal 
population. 


MOSUL, or MOUSSUL. 
A Telegraph Station on the Indo-European line. 

En@iiso Consvr.—C. A. Rassam, Esq. 
Pleasantly situated on a declivity on the right bonk 
of the Tigris, the offapring of Nineveb, it may be 
said; for the city, and stone bridge over the river 
are chiefly constructed of stones and materials dug 
from the ruins around it, which is large, containing 
many, handsome)( buildings, exclusive of thr* 
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numerous mosques, minarets, and hummums, or 
public baths, all of which are built of stone. The 
women, principally Koords, go abroad unveiled, 
The bazaars are well stocked, and the saddlery and 
trappings for horses good. Silk carpetings, with 
flowers worked in them, edgings, braid, and other 
silk trimmings are manufactured here. There isa 
considerable commerce in the manufacture of iron 
and copper, and quantities descend the Tigris, on 
its way to Bagdad and Bussora. The city is sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall. (See Mosul to Con- 
stantinople, by land, in Route 18a, following.) 


NINEVEG. 


“Far away (says Rich), a thousand miles from 
the highways of modern commerce, and the tracks 
of ordinary travel, lay a city buried in the sandy 
earth of a half desert Turkish province, with no 
certain trace of its place of sepuichre. Vague tra- 
ditions said it was hidden somewhere near the 
Tigris; but for above a thousand years its known 
existence in the world was a mere name—a word. 
That name suggested the idea of an ancient capi- 
tal, of fabulous splendour and magnitude, a congre- 
gation of palacesand other dwellings, encompassed 
by walls and ramparts, vast but scarcely real.” 

More than two thousand years had it thus lain in 
its unknown grave, when Botta, a French savant, 
and a wandering scholar, searching about here, 
revealed once more to an astonished and curious 
world the temples, the palaces, the idols, the 
representations of war, and the triumphs of peaceful 
art of the ancient Agssyrians—the Nineveh of 
Scripture, and of the oldest historians; the twin 
sister of Babylon. The area of Nineveh is ascer- 
tained to be 216square miles. The Assyrian 
records assert the number of 36 kings who reigned 
in Nineveh, on the banks of the Tigris, before what 
must now be considered the beginning of the 
Assyrian history. The last of these was Sar. 
danapalus, whose throne was overturned by an 
invasion of the Medes, who were separated from the 
kingdom of Nineveh by the mountains of Koor- 
distan. Arbaces led his army across the mountains, 
and made himself King of Assyria, 5.c. 804. 

The researches of Botta and Layard clearly shoy 
that Mosul, with its bridge across the Tigris, has 
been built with material found in its immediate 
vicinity, and from several villages extending up the 

Tigris, 20 miles from Mosul, taking the line of the 
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left bank of the river for this distance, and within 
an almost circle, the following moderm names 
occur :—Rabban Hormits, Korsobad, Nebbi Yonus 
(Tomb of Jonas), Kougunjik, Karmales, Awagee, 
and Nimroud. The position of Mosul, on the right 
bank of the Tigris, is near to Kougunjik, the princi- 
pal palace of the Assyrian Kings. Here Botta com- 
menced his researches in 1842, which occupied two 
years of excessive labour and anxiety of mind. In 
1844, Botta closed his operations at Khorsobad (the 
palace of which was built by Shalmanzar), and had 
to encounter many obstacles in transporting his 
valuablecollection of sculptures to Mosul, a distance 
of 12 miles, in consequence of their weight, the 
want of better conveyance, and the state of the 
roads. At the end of the year 1846, the fruits of 
Botta’s labours were safely landed in the Louvre, 
being the first Assyrian antiquities that had ever 
been brought to Europe. 

To see the celebrated dyke of solid masonry, from 
Khorsobad, embark onaraft and proceed down the 
Tigris, 28 or 30 miles in a direct line south, and 12 
miles east; below Nineveh is the dyke called II- 
Zikra-l-awaz, (or Nimroud), which crosses the bed 
of the river; seven miles lower there is another 
dyke, called Zikr Ismail, 2? miles south-east from 
Zikra-]-awaz, are the ruinsof Nimreud (or Arthur); 
they are about 4 miles in circumference. 


Layard had already pursued his researches in 
Persia and Kusistan, having visited Susan, the 
supposed site of Susa (see Map accompanying 
Tigris and Euphrates Routes), of the ancient geo- 
graphers. He expressed himself satisfied that a 
large city did once exist there, although scarcely & 
vestige remains to prove its existence; the 
ruins that are found are entirely confined to the 
left bank of the Kuran, but on either side there 
are remains of ancient roads, and the river was 
formerly spanned by a bridge, four buttresses 
of which still remain to attest the stupendous nature 
of the building. He adds that the so called Tomb of 
Daniel is a comparatively modern building of rough 
stone. In 1840, in company with Mr. Ainsworth 
and others, he made a trip from the latter town to 
the mound of Kala Shergat, distant 40 miles due 
south from Nimroud, below Mosul, and situated on 
the right bank of the Tigris. 

Kala Shergat (see: Map of Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, Routes), possibly (the ancient city of Calah 
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situated in an extensive and beautiful meadow, 
is well wooded, and watered by a small tributary 
to the Tigris; it is washed by the noble river 


‘ itself, and backed by the rocky range of Jebel 


Khanakah. The Mound, 60 feet high, and on the 
west side a thousand yards in extent, is con- 
structed with 


filled me with wonder. 


and value of labour.” 
total circumference 4,685 yards, and is chiefly a 


mass of rubble and ruins, in which fragments of 


sepulchral urns layembedded,—sucharetheremains 
of Kala Shergat. 

In the summer of 1842 Layard is found at Mosul, 
in the neighbourhood of the spot which now 
formed the one chief object of his thoughts. It was 
at this period he met with Botta, whose successes at 
Khorsobad and Kougunjik, stillfurther strengthened 
Layard’s desire to follow out his scheme of investi- 
gations on the Tigris. The difficulties he had to 
encounter were of no ordinary kind; he had to 
provide the means for reaching his views, for he 
had drawn largely on his own resources up to 
this time; he also required authority from the 
Sultan to prosecute his labours at Nimroud. He 
resolved on proceeding at once to Constantinople, 
where, through the interest of Sir Stratford Canning, 
he was enabled to return to Mosul, armed with 
authority direct from the Sultan, and with sufficient 
means at hiscommand to proceed in his researches. 
Layard again resumed his arduous work, enduring 
many difficulties and annoyances arising from the 
superstitions of the natives, the extortion of some, 
and the bad faith of others; he at last surmounted 
all obstacles, and the world can now atteat his 
ultimate success and triumph, the proofs of 
which adorn the courts and walls of the British 
Museum, numbering 71 pieces of sculpture from 
Nimroud, besides numerous tablets of inscriptions 
and fragments of painted bricks, together with an 
obelisk in black marble, 6 feet 6 inches high, and a 
sitting statue in basalt from Kala Shergat. 

Proceeding from this by land to Bagdad, there is 
little to call forth the attention of the traveller in 
passing the towns and villages met with. 


sun-dried bricks. Ainsworth, 
speaking of this mound, says, “the appear- 
rance of the mass of construction now before us 
On the plain of Babylonia 
to build a hill has a meaning, but there was a 
strange adherence to an antique custom in thus 
piling brick upon brick without regard to the cost 
The Mound measures in 


12% 


On leaving Mosul, we traverse an extensive and 
well-cultivated plain, the chain of mountains ona 
our left, the Tigrison our right. Passseveral moun- 
tain streams, and come to the river Zarp; here 
cross on a raft to Ki1LLEK3 proceed through a suc- 
cession of rich meadows to ANKAVA. The jackal, 
hyzena, and wolf are frequently seen, and naptha 
springs occur. In summer the hot winds are dan- 
gerous, particularly the samiel winds, which for. 
tunately only last a few hours at a time; they 
are also impeded in their course on the plains, by 
running streams, or a mountain range. On leaving 
the town, pass extensive ruins of the town and 
castle of Everall, the ancient 


ARBELA, 


Where Alexander defeated Darius Codomannus, 
B.c. 330. 


ALTON KUPREE, 


A large and populons town, built on an islan@ 
formed by the Ralton. The river is crossed by a 
stone bridge of great antiquity, of one arch, and 
very steep to the crown; and falls into the 
Tigris. The surrounding country is well cultivated 
in grain and vegetables. The natives are nearly 
all Koords. The tents of these wandering tribes 
are not so uncomfortable as might appear. 

The average travelling may be calculated at four 
to five miles an hour on horseback. As we pro- 
ceed, quantities of game appear; the scenery 
becomes hilly and diversified. Kirkooki, Tepluand, 
and Taook. All these towns, or more properly 
villages, are surrounded by mud walls for the pro- 
tection of the flocks from wild animais. The 
Koords drive their flocks into their encampments 


or villages every night, about sunset, issuing again 
for pasturage, at daybreak. 


KUPREE.—Mutton, poultry, and kid here are 
excellent. Issuing from the village, cross the 
Narin over a stone bridge; country wild and pic- 
turesque, high mountains on the left, with rich 
verdure on their slopes. 

KARRATAPA.—The house tops in these parts 
appear to be inhabited by storks, they are s0 
numerous. It is quite amusing to see the ingenuity 
they display in catching fish. After passing a 


chain of mountains, come to several clear streams, 
abounding in turtle. 


ADANAGUE.~~ We now meet with signs of a more 
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populated country. the natives having a mixture of | 
Turks and Armenians among them. We pass 
Deeal, Hope, and Massabas, all villages well popu- 
lated. 

Occasionally parties of the natives will be met 
with on horseback; they are generully all armed 
with pistol, lance, and a long-barre!led matcklock 
slung over their shoulder. The traveller is now 
in the Pashalick of Bagdad, and reac! es 


YANKIA, a considerable villege. Arabs are seen 
on their way to ard from the city, mounted on beau- 
tiful Arabian horses. Having crossed the river’ 
on araft, you enter 


BAGDAD OR BAGHDAD, 


A Telegraph Station on the Indo-European line. 
Telegrams to Diarbekir, Constantinople, England ; 
to Bussora and India; and to Teheran, Tiflis, and 


Russia. 
EnciisH ConsuL-GENERAL. — Col. Sir A. B. 


Kemball. 
Bank.—London and Baghdad Banking Asso- 


ciation. 

A large city, extending along the eastern bark 
of the Tigris for a distance of three miles or 
so; the length of the walls from the river, 
about two miles, forming an oblong square. The 
houses and public buildings are constructed uf 
hewn stone, and have a handsome appearance. 
The bazaar is extensive; the Armenians cre 
the principal merchants. Tuere is considerable 
trade between this places, Mosul, and Bussora, 
in timber, metals, and ores. Copper comes 
from Mosul in cakes of six inches long, and 
two inches thick. Rafts of timber descend the 
Tigris also, and are certain of a market at Bagdad 
and Bussora. The habita‘ions in both cities are 
supplied principally from Mosul. The streets are 
narrow. Scorpions, tarantulas are the nox'‘ous 
insects. To the eastward, along the banks of the 
river, there are excellent gardens, extending for 
about four miles, and many houses are inhabited 
without the walls, spread among the gardens 
which are much frequented by the inhabitants, 
after the heat of the day has passed. 

The city is well supplied with fruit and vegetables 
from the opposite shores of the river. In 1831, 
Bagdad was visited by the Plague, when it lost 
more than two-thirds of its population; for four 
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days running, the mortality amounted to 1,€00 pe: 
day, when it was at its height as many as 4,000 fell 
in a single day, such was the virulence of the 
disease with which this doomed city was visited. 
Before the plague was ended, the city was inundated 
by an overflow of the Tigris, which undermined 4 
part of the walls, and In a single day as many 8s 
7,000 houses were furced down with an awful 
crash. the p»pulation, before the plague, amounted 
to 60,000. Scarcely could 20,000 muster after the 
subsiding of the waters, for they engulphed 
hundreds who had escaped the plague. Without 
the gates of the city, groups of camels belonging 
to caravans may be seen; they are wandering about 
by hundreds. These Caravans with merchandise 
sometimes consist of about 2,006 camels, 3,000 
asses aid mules, and about 1,000 horses, accom- 
patied by people of almost every calling, all 
more or less armed, and numbering about 2,000 
perso::s. 


From Bagdad to Bussora occupies on horseback 
and by water, about three to five days. Descend 
the Tigris in a kiraffe, till the river Hie is reached, 
thence by that river to the Euphrates #t AssaNnicEs, 
thence by the Euphrates to Bussora. From Bagdad 

Hir, on Euphrates, occupies oa horseback, :bcut 
two anda halfto three days, distance 75 to 50 miles; 
the caravans occupy about seven or cight days from 
hence to Bagdad; from Hit by the Syrian Desert 
to Damascus, 480 miles, 20 days by caravan, and 
‘ive days by chappar khan, or post traveiling, on 
horseback. Hit is a bustling little place, the centre 
of the caravan routs from Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Constantinople, to Bagdad on the other side, and 
Bussora on this side the river. The inhabitants 
trade in salt and bitumen, which are found in the 
the neighbourhood. Boat building is carried on 
here also; the river is 400 yards wide. Hit is the 
supposed Js of Herodotus. 


From Bagdad to Hillah (Babylon ruins) on the 
Euphrates, occupies about three and a half days, 
on horseback, across the Plain of Babylon the 
Biblical Mesopotamia, or ‘‘Country between the 
Rivers.” It presents a variety of soil and surface 
produce, many places having a desert aspect; the 
majority is of rich pasture, and there is much 
alluvial soil. The first day to Awazekhan, the rest- 
ing place. The second day to Khan Secundicia; 
and third day, Khan Mahewil or Hillah, passing the 
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Mujillee, two hours distant from Hillah. ‘Amongst 
the abundance of nature’s produce in these lovely 
meadows, onions and truffles are plentiful. Little 
ean be said of 
Fiillah ; it is merely a town of passage, at 
which the caravans on the one hand, and the 
different craft navigating the Euphrates on the 
other, pass. Before the plague of 1831, the popu- 
lation amounted to about some 10,000; it has at 
the present time about that amount. The town is 
built principally of bricks found in the ruins of 
Babylon. 
Hillah is entered from the Bagdad side by 
crossing the river over a bridge of boats; the 
Euphrates is about 400 yards wide here. 


RUINS OF BABYLON. 

The four cities which are recorded in Scripture 
to have been founded by Nimroud, Babel, Erich, 
Accad, and Calneh, were allin the land of Shinar, 
the southern part of Mesopotamia. 

The ruins near Hillah are still called by the 
Arabs, Babel. According to General Chesney, 43 
aorth and 20 miles west of Bridge of Hillah, is the 
Mugallibeh, near which are the remains of Kasr, 
with the hanging gardens; and six miles from Hillah 
is Birs Nimroud (supposed to be the temple of Belus, 
which Herodotus mentions), separated from the 
palace by the river. The ruins of Erich are sup- 
posed to be about 82 miles south, and 43 miles east 
of Babylon; it is now called Wertha. The ruins of 
Accad are situated 35 miles north and 13 miles 
west of Babylon. Calneh is on the banks of the 
Tigris, 13 miles below Bagdad. 

Of the mounds and ruins now existing the first 
and most important is the Birs-Nimroud, 
which if not originally distinct from Babylon itselt, 
appears to have been the first to have been 
separated from it. The square superfices of the 
mound is 49,000 feet, and its elevation at the south. 
east corner is G4 feet. To the south of it is the 
Mugallibeh, having a square superfices of 120,600 
feet, and a height of only 28 feet. Beyond these 
again is the mound Amram-Ibu-Ali, having an 
area of 104,009 feet, and an elevation of 23 feet. 
The kasr, or palace, is a mound of about 2,100 
feet in Jength and breadth, and from the sculp- 
tures, inscribed bricks, and glazed and coloured 
tiles found there, it is generally regarded as the 
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gardens. The Amram-Ibu-Ali has been identified 
with the western palace. These three groups of 
mounds were all enclosed by ridges and mounds of 
ramparts, forming two lines of defence in the shape 
of a triangle, of which the Migallibeh was one 
solid angle; the other beyond Amram; and the 
third to the east. The fourth quarter is maiked in 
its central space by the mound Al-Hamur, an 
isolated eminence, having a superfices of 16,000 
feet, and an elevation of 44 feet, with a ruin on the 
summit eight fect high. It is said, in the time of 
Alexander, antiqne monuments abounded in the 
Lumlum marshes, which are 76 miles south of 
Babylon. Arian says tbat the monuments or tombs 
of the Assyrian kings were reported to be placed 
in the marshes, @ report nearly substantiated by 
the fact that glazed earthenware coffins were fuund 
in some of the existing mounds. Beyond Sarut 
and below Kut-Amarah are the ruins of a bridge of 
masonry over the Tigris, which bridge was probably 
on the line of road attributed to Semiramis. At 
Teib the road joins a causeway of considerable 
length, and it possibly terminated at or near Tel- 
Heimar. 


As the Persian empire grew out of the ruins of 
the Assyrian empire, and Persepolis, the capital of 
that empire, succeeded to those of Agsyria, it is to 
Persepolis (see Persian Route) we should naturally 
direct our inquiries respecting the architecture of 
its predecessors, and fortunately for our object, the 
ruins of Persepolis consist of those parts of the 
buildings which have entirely disappeared from the 
remains in Assyria. 


The area of Babylon was 225 square miles. With 
the fall of Nineveh theempire of Assyria fell; hence- 
forward it merged into Babylon, and the charm of 
power assed away, finally, from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates. Cyrus took Babylon, 3.c. 538; from 
this date Babylon became subject to Persian power. 
Subsequent history tells us how Babylon fell under 
the sway of Alexander, who died in that city, of 
fever. 


Babylon succumbed to the Romans, became a 
mere fragment of that empire, ultimately shired 
the fate of Nineveh, and sank beneath the very 
surface of the earth. 


From hence to Bussora by boat, which will occupy 
from two and a half to three days, By Jand the 


site of the large palace, celebrated for its hanging | journey is tedious, occupying by caravan ten cays, 
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and by chappar khan or post horse travelling , four 

to five days. Diwaniyeh is a halting place, Lumlum 

another, and Suk-e-Shinkh, Shaini, Medana, and 

Kornah are alike the halting places for passage 

boats, caravans, or chappar khans. The Shatt el 
Arab at Kornah is about 600 yards wide, and is 

under the influence of the tides; it occupies 24 
hours by boat from Suk-e- Shinkh to Bussora, and 

six hours from Kornah by the same conveyance. 

Kornah is supposed, by speculative philosophers, 
to have been the situation of the Garden of Eden; 
the country around, the vicinity of both rivers, is 
very rich in soil, in pasture, and the date plantations 
on the Arabian side of the river being well 
irrigated, are very productive. The natives are in- 
dustrious, and cultivate abundance of all kinds of 
Wild animals are very frequent all over the 
country, and the lion is no stranger ; the country 
between Kornah and Bussora is very fertile; 
the male date tree is distinguishable from the 
female tree—-the former is much taller; they require 
abundant and constant irrigation to be profitable in 
yielding fruit, and are generally planted about ten 
feet apart. Every village, the houses of which are 
constructed of mud, is surrounded by high mud 
walls, to protect the inhabitants and their cattl 

from wild animals. 
BUSSORA, or Basora, or Basra, 
legraph Station onthe Indo-European 
Line, and a port at the mouth of the Tigris, in the 
Persian Gulf, founded by the Caliph Omar. Here 
the projected Euphrates rail from Constantinople 
will terminate. 

Eno1isa Consut, W. P. Johnston, Esq. 

Banx.—London and Baghdad Banking Asso- 
ciation. 

The principal bazaar is about two miles long. 
Drugs are in abundance and very cheap. English 
manufactures predominate. The city walls 
inland, from the river, four miles; from north 
to south, three miles. The mosques, minarets 
and hummums, are covered with variegated 
coloured tiles, similar to those used in public 
edifices in Persia; they are generally built of 
brick, whilst the flat-roofed houses are con- 
structed of mud; in the summer months the 
inhabitants sleep on the house tops for coolness. 
The population consists of Arabs, Turks, and 
Armenians; amongst the latter there are some 


fruit. 


A principal Ze 
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merchants of capital who trade with Bengal and — 
Dried fruits come from India the | 


Bombay. 
return freight consists of sugar; rice, copper ores, 
drugs and horses. In the reign of Haroun Alras- 


7 


chid, the Arabians met the Chinese junmks at’ 


Galle (Ceylon), and brought back gums, spices, 
and silks, from Serindeb to Bussora, Galle being 
the supposed Serindeb of the Scriptures. The 
passage boats alike on the Tigris or Euphrates, 
are, in lengtb, 42 feet; beam, seven to eight feet, 
sides, bottom, and inside covered with bitumen 
half-an-inch thick, are sharp at both ends, have 
no tiller, but are guided by sweeps of rude con- 
struction; they usually occupy three days between 
Hillah and Bussora; seven to eight days are oceupied 
between Bagdad and Bussora by the Tigris, which 
is more rapid than the Euphrates, as much as five 
and a half to six miles an hour is attained against 
the current. 

The Island of Carrick, in the vicinity, is worth 
visiting; antelopes abound, and are hunted by 
hawks; the island is volcanic, having coral rocks 
and sea shells on the summits of the mountains. 
There are traces of lava to the sea shore; the 
island is 12 miles long and seven miles wide. The 
population about 1,500. The turtle found here are 
of excellent quality. The entrance of the gulfis 
literally swarming with pelicans and numerous 
other species of water-fowl. 

Nortr.— Steamers commenced running be- 
tween Bussora and Bagdad, on Ist March, 1862, 
and from Bussora to Bushire; the entire sea route 
on the Gulf is open between Bussora and Bushire 
and Kurrachee. Steamers are expected soon to be 
placed on these stations, as also on the Upper 
Tigris between Bagdad and Mosul, and the Upper 
Euphrates between Hillah and Kalat Balis. 


BRANCH ROUTE—ROUTE VIIa. 


MOSUL TO CONSTANTINOPLE, via DIAR- 
BEKIR, SIVAS, AND TOKAT. 


A distance of 1,010 miles in 21 days. (N.B. This 
is towards Home, and must be reversed for the 
Outward journey.) 

Before steamboat communication wasestablished 
on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, this route 
was much frequented by travellers and caravans. 
It was then considered the direct route to the 
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Euphrates and Tigris; and certainly for scenery 

nothing can surpass it in diversity and beauty. The 
writer travelled over it so late as 1857, and he gives 
it as an auxiliary to that of the Tigris Route, for the 
auseofthe homeward-bound. Travellers going out to 
India, if their time and purse admit of the under- 
taking, may reverse the route, and starting from 
‘Constantinople by land, proceed to Mosul, orhalting 
at Diarbekir, descend the Tigris to that city. It 
nearly follows the direction of the Indo-Evropean 
Telegraphic Line. 

From Mosul (see page 124, Route 18), after 
«crossing the Tigris, we preceeded over a suc- 
cession of plains, partly cultivated, and partly 
pastoral; ruins and immense artificial mounds 
‘appearing on all sides. About six miles west of 
Nessabin, we passed a magnificent ruin of a palace, 
the walls of immense thickness; a stone staircase 
remains almostentire. We now traversed a well- 
cultivated country, a chain of mountains on our 
right, their sides covered with fir trees. About 12 
miles westward we passed more ruins, among 
‘which a very lofty arch remains entire; we now 
ascended over a very bad road to 


Mardin.—This town is situated very roman- 
tically on the top of a rugged mountain; it is a 
-city of very considerable size, and very populous; 
the greater part of the inhabitants are Armenians. 
‘The city is surrounded by a strong and lofty stone 
-walJ, and on the summit of the mountain is a 
‘strong fort mounted with cannon. Here the 
Turkish language takes the place of the Arabic, 
which is the common language below Mardin 
throughout Mesopotamia. 


After passing severalstreams, and fording a river, 
one of the Tigris branches, we came to a fine, level 
and well-cultivated country, and again forded the 
Tigris, and soon after entered 


DIARBEKIR, or Diabekr, 


A Telegraph Station on the Indo-European Line. 
ENGLIsH Consut.--J. G. Taylor, Esq. (and at 
Erzeroum). 


A large and populous city, and the capital of an 
extensive province of the same name, situated.on an 
eminence upon the western banks of the Tigris, 
and surrouuded by a strong stone wall on the land 
side. On the walls are several towers, in which 


guards are constantly kept. The houses are all 
re) 


built of stone, and the streets are paved; the 
Armenian Cathedral is large and handsome, the 
roof supported by two rows of pillars, amd the 
floors covered with carpets. There are manu. 
factories of cotton, tron, wool and silk; some of 
their wool is very fine; the work in leather is very 
superior, particularly the ornamental part of it. 


From this we proceed over a rich and well- 
cultivated eountry. After the first 20 miles (partof 
which was over extensive plains) we entered a wild, 
desert country, covered with stones; having forde¢ 
ariver, we came to an even country, and good roads; 
turning to the right, and passing over some rocky 
hills, we arrived at 


ARGEENAH, 


A large and populous town, perched on the face 
of a steep rocky mountain; part of arange whieh 
abounds in iron ore, the mining of which gives 
employment to the inhabitants. Fram hence we 
travel over a chain of mountains, to the town of 


MEDAN. 


They collect from the surrounding mountains 
iron, copper, and silver ore, and some. gold. 
All these ores are principally collected frem the 
surface, and are transported on the backs of 
mules and asses. Descending precipices we come 
to asuccession of pleasant valleys, watered by the 
Tigris, with great numbers of fresh water turtle. 


This is the most western brnach of the river. 
Passing 


Kessiereek, we arrive at 
GABAN MEDAN. 


This is an extremely populous place; the in- 
habitants are chiefly employed in smelting the 
different ores found in the mountains. There is a 
very handsome mosque here. The town is situated 
at the bottom of a steep mountain, on a river, 
which soon after joins the Euphrates. We travel 
on the banks of this river for 10 miles; then over 
mountainous country, from the summit of which 
we trace the source of the Euphrates, in the 
chain of the Bin Guil (a “thotisand springs”); the 
river Araces, and one of the western branches of 
the Euphrates take their rise-here Wolves, wild 
sheep, black bears, and the ibex, are inhabitan'- 
these wilds. . Descend (a rugged pass to 
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EMIR, 
Situated in a delightful and well-watered valley; 
The mountaineers are chiefly employed in making 
charcoal for the use of the smelting houses at 
Gaban Medan, which we had passed; it is tran- 
sported on mules’ and asses’ backs, 50 or 60 of 
which are frequently met with on their way. 


HASSAN CHILLABY. 


Here nearly all the inhabitants, as is the case 
with other towns in these parts, leave the town 
during the very hot weather, and live in tents on an 
elevated plain, about two miles from the town. 
Pass 


HapJee Kaan, a large village, lying in a valley. 
This country used to be infested with banditti, 
but now every part of it may be traversed with 
safety. From 

DELECTETAS we come to UL tasg, pleasantly 
situated by the side of a river, which flows from 
the mountains we had passed and falls into the river 
Casalmack; to the northward there are two lakes, 
averaging from 2 to 3 miles in circumference each. 
‘We travel fora considerable distance over roads 
high up in these mountains and sometimes covered 
with snow, and then descend into the plains, and 
arrive at 


There is only one mosque here, the greater part of 
the inhabitants being Armenians, who make an 
excellent white wine, not unlike sherry, but much 
stronger. 

From this we traverse some beautiful mountain 
passes, and luxuriant valleys, all well watered, and 
arrive at 


MARSEWAN. 


This is a considerable town, situated mear 
the foot of some woody mountains. Here an ex- 
cellent red wine is made from the grape grown in 
the vicinity. Continue for 20 miles through this 
delightful vale, to Ajamque. The next place, 
Asmanjike is a tolerably large town, built round a 
steep rocky mount, and stands on the banks of the 
rivor Abooza. From this, it is 20 miles to Hadyee 
Hamza. 

TOSIA. 
A neat town, built on the side of a hill, at the foot 
of which is a fine fertile country. Quitting Tosia, 
we pass several vineyards, and then get into a hilly, 
woody country. We then arrive at 


COJASATE, 


Situated in a barren, hilly country; followed by 


Karachuria, alarge straggling town, built or 
both sides of a rivulet, between two hills. HEnter 
a fine champagne country, with good roads, and 
arrive at 


SIVAS, 

A station on the Indo-European Telegraph Line, 
and a largeand populous town. Many of the struc- 
tures, and public buildings are elegant, particularly 
the mosques and minarets. Leaving Sivas, we 
again traversed some mountains, and passed a 
singular lofty mountain towering above the rest, of 
the shape of a sugar loaf. Thence descend to 


TOKAT, 


The approach to which is pleasing. The roads 
are good, and for two miles before entering the 
town, on each side are extensive gardens, teeming 
with flowers, the perfume from which is most deli- 
cious; the nightingale is heard on all sides. There 
are copper mines in the mountains in the vicinity. 


Arrive at 


CORREGELAR,. 


A smal) ill-built town, containing about 2,51 
inhabitants. From this, for 12 miles to Serkees. 
Thence, over a mixture of richly cultivated and 
mountain scenery, through a difficult pass to 


Baindu and 
TEREDAC. 

This town is large, and has a good bazaar. They 
excel here in the manufacture of leather and 
copper. The houses are built of large timber pro- 
cured in the neighbouring forests, and so con- 
structed that they resemble a Swiss chalet; the 
roofs are covered with deal boards. From hence, 
pass through a hilly country, to within three miies 
of Boli, near some ruins of white marble, amongst 
which is a column bearing some Greek inscriptions. 
Pass some more ruins, with walls of extraordinary 
thickness, and arrive at 


AMASIA, 

For nearly a mile above the town is a deep 
valley, in which are many gardens and orchards. 
This town, like Tokat, is populous, and surrounded 
by lofty hills; the river Casalmack runs through it. 


BEBE REE 
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BOLI, 
A terge town in the midst of fertility. From 
hence we traverse a dense forest, eight hours, 
to Duchea, a small village. Through another 
forest, 20 miles in extent, to the small town of 
Handak; from this for three hours, through a 
cultivated country wherever the forests are cleared. 
Crossing the river Zacherea, over a wooden bridge a 
quarter of a mile long, we continue our journey 
through a fine wooded country to the Lake of 
Sabaiya ; whence, keeping on its western shore, we 
arrive at the town of that name. The forests 
travelled through are above two hundred miles 
in length, and about sixty miles broad. The next 
place 
ISMET. 

Is a large town, and has a delightful appearance 
from the valley before it. The lower part of the 
town is washed by the sea. Around the town are 
a succession of gardens, orchards, and vineyards, 
which continue for five or six miles. Leaving 
this enchanting scene, and proceeding along the 
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sea shore, we visit some ruins of great antiquity 
about 20 miles west of Ismet. They are close ‘0 the 
sea; part of the walls, 10 feet thick, have fallen on 
the beach. We then arrive at 


COUSHAN. 


About this town are many hundreds of acre; of 
vineyards and gardens. Leave the sea shore, and 
arrive at 


GABAZA. 


A smal! but neat town, pleasantly situated on the 
side of a hill, from the top of which is a very fine 
prospect of the Archipelago and some of its nume~ 
rous islands. From hence, passing a fine country, 
we travel near the zea again, and sometimes on it 
beach, and arrive at 

MARICAR. 


Stopping to refresh for a short time, we now 
proceed for the last stage to Scutari. Having 
unloaded our baggage, and leaving our horses, we 
cross the Bosphorus to Constantinople. 
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Ne aan rarer eee 
SKELETON ROUTE XIX. 


SS SSS Se 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO ODESSA, AND OVERLAND, THROUGH THE CRIMEA, CIRCASSIA, 
AND GEORGIA, TO TEHERAN AND BUSHIRE, ON THE PERSIAN GULP. 
OUTWARD. 


Russian Oompany’s Steamer leaves Constantinople for Odessa, at 2 p.m., every Tuesday, and 
atrives in 40 hours. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Constantinople, at 3 p.m., every Monday, calling at Kustendje, 
which it leaves for Odessa, every Thursday, at 3 p.m., in communication with the Danube railway 


and steamers. 


Itinerary from Odessa to Teheran :—Duphinka, Troitskoye, Krasnoi, Kosianof, River Boug 
(ferry 24 miles across), Nicholaef, Kherson, Liske, Pericop (Crimea), Aibar, Sarabanze, Symfrepole 


or Simferepol, Zinekaya, Bruntditskaya, Sondak, Theodosia (Kaffa), Argin, Sultanorke, Kertch, Straits 
of Yenikale, Souchom Kaleh (Soukom Kalee), Redout Kaleh (or Kalee), Taman (country of the Black 
Sea Cossacks), Bughas, Teresa, Petrovskaya, Mishalevouskaya, Yetatrinodar, Ushlabinskaya, Kasan- 
skaya, Simjbeskaya, Alexandrovskaya, Stavrepole, Surgevskaya, Alexandre, Georgiesk, Malinskaya, 
Yekatrinograd, Viatckavkaz, Lars, Kasham, Pass of Ananoor, Kartiskarst, 7itis, Dummihassan, 
Sadagan, Erivan, Bash Gherni, Dviloo, Dhessa— River Araxes (Persian boundary), Karazendan, 
Khbooshserai, Talreez, Kaicima, Turcomanchi, Sarchan, Zingan, Sultania, Abhar, Casvin, Sufferkajar, 
Salamoni, and Teheran. The Distances from the principal places are as follows— Odessa to Simferepol, 
240 iniles or 39 hours; thence to Kertch, 186 miles; to Taman, 73 miles; Yekatrinodar, 175 miles; 
Stavrepole, 188 miles; Yekatrinograd, 189 miles; Tiflis, 220 miles; making a total from Odessa of 
1,271 miles, or 1,696 versts, or 208 hours’ journey. Tiflis to Erivan, 168 miles; Tabreez, 285 miles; 
Sultania, 214 miles; Teheran, 166 miles. For the Continuation, see Route 20, page 142. 


Part of this Overland Route through the Crimea may be avoided by taking the Russian Company’s 
Steamer from Odessa, every Thursday, at 2 p.m., through the Black Sea, to Sebastopol, Kertch, and 


Taganrog. Thence, through Mingrelia, Georgia, and the Caucasus. 


ELOMEWARD. 


Russian Company’s Steamer leaves Odessa for Contantinople, at 4 p.m., every Saturday. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Odessa, at 5 p.m., every Monday, calling at Kustendje, in com. 
munication with the Danube railway and steamers. 


a- 
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MOUTE XIX. 


CONSTANTINOPLE TO ODESSA, AND 
THROUGH THE CRIMEA, CIRCASSIA, 
AND GEORGIA, TO TEHERAN AND 
BUSHIRE. 


Odessa is reached by the steamers of the Russian 
Company from Constantinople, or of the Austrian 
Lloyd's, via the Danube.—See Bradshaw’s Conti- 
nental Guide. 


ODESSA 


(Population, abeut 100,000) is a mixture of all 
nations; the Jews, in particular, are very 
numerous, and have their synagogue. The com- 
mefce in grain is principally with the Mediter- 
ranean. Is a modern bulflt city, founded 1792 by 
the Duke de Riohelien, whose statue is on the 
public walk. Most of the dwellings are only one 
storey high, and white-washed. There are, never- 
theless, some handsome mansions and public offices, 
as the Governor's House, Exchange, Richelieu 
Lyceum, St. Nicholae Cathedral, Custom House. 
The streets are large, and in the summer are 
inconvenient, from the cloud of dust whieh pene- 
trates every window. The port, protected by 
batteries, is at the foot of the cliff on which the 
city is built. Those whe intend travelling by-post 
require to be farnished with a government order 
ealied poderozne, for the horses they mey require 
on the journey. Provision in money should be 
made here before starting on your journey, mrffi- 
eient to meet-your requirements to Tiflis. 

Gold, half imperial, value 166. 4d.; silver reuble. 
3a. 1d. Netes, 28.93d. A verst is 1,167 yards or 
¢ of a mile. 

StreamErs.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Es@LisH CoNsvuL-GENERAL, E, C. G. Murray, 
Esq. 

Barx.— Ernst, Mahs, and Co. 


From Odessa to Micolae/, the route is over the 
Scythian Steppe or Downs. Hundreds of carts 
are met conveying water melons and grain to 
Odessa. Clouds of locusts frequently darken the 
air, After crossing the river Boug, two and a 
quarter miles, we arrive at NICOLAEF, a modern 
built town, situated at the junction of the river 
Ingula with the Koug, where a spacious dockyard 


is built; there Is also an observatory and naval 
college, public gardens, &c.; from this to 


Kherson or Cherson, another extensive 
town and a nursery for the nary, situated on the 
river Dnieper. 


Five verats from the town is the monument 
erected, to the memory of Howard, the Philanthro- 
pist, who died here, 1790. On leaving this we cross 
the river and travel a distance.of 17 versts to Liske. 
Then over a monotonous steppe, enlivened with 
bustards, to 


Pericop, a miserable collection of buts and 
mud fortifications, situgtedon aswamp. The Seas 
of Azof and the Black Sea unite here in the shape 
of ditches of stagnant water. This.is the boundary 
of the Crimea, which we now enter. Praceeding 
from this, over a succession of elevated tracts of 
eountry, extensive plains of grass, well-stocked by 
numerous flocks of sheep belonging to the native 
Tartars, the landscape becomes more agreeable, 
views of the Black Seg and wooded. hills appearing 
as we approach 


SYMFBREPOLE. OB SIMFEREPQL, 


The capital of the Crimea. Put.up at the 
tractier or inn, kept bya German. The streets 
of this city are irregular, but are undergoing 
considerable improvement by the Russians. 
The population, not numerous, is made up of 
government employés, Russians, Tartars, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and a few Catholics. There is also 
a German colony in the vicinity who supply the 
market with milk, butter, vegetables, and tobacco. 
The Tartars carry on great traffic in skins; the 
black-lamb skin, particularly, is in great request. 
There are vine-yards in the neighbourhood, but the 
wine in use is from the coast, that of Aoudak and 
Sevastopol being the most esteemed. Both places 
yield good off aiso. 


The latter place, now famous .as 
SEZBASTOPAQL. 


is 38 miles south-west of the capital, and forms a 
magnificent naval port, made by an inlet of the 
limestone cliffs at the east angle of the Crimea, 44 
miles long. It was founded 1787 by the Empress 
Catherine, and was the chief Russian araemal in the 
Black Sea till its capture by the allied Anglo-French 
army, 22nd September, 1855, after a siege of | 
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months. By treaty its defensive works are not to | hovels, is the first Asiatic town we come tos on 
be restored, and it remains in a half ruinous state. | leaving it we enter asuccession of swamps, amd pass 
Before the war none but Russians were allowed to} a mud fortress on our left, and close to the shores 
enter Sebastopol ; its existence was almost a secret, | of the Seaof Azof. After fighting ourway through 
and even to this day little is known about it from | wild morasses for 50 versts, we cometo an elevated 
independent sources. Here are Forts Constantine, | country, passing the shores of a considerable lake, 
the Quarantine Fort, &c.; and in the neighbourhood | into which flows the river Kuban. 
are Balakiava, Inkerman, the English Cemetery, Here the range of Caucasus is first seen on 
and the heights of the Alma, where the battle of 20th | |, . right; and we travelin the vicinity of the 
September, 1854, was fought, and other now cele- right bank of the Kuban. The Russians keep 
brated spots. up & military cordon all along its banks for 
As we leave Simferopol, the eye is agreeably|a distance of 200 versts; the duty devolves 
relieved with a variety of interesting scenery ;| entirely on the hardy Coseacks; beacons, re- 
everywhere verdure and cultivation is met with, and | doubts, observatorier, and every sort of pre- 
contrasts with the parched up steppe hitherto tra-| caution {s observed by them; and they are cer- 
versed; now the Sea of Azof is seen on our left, | tain'y a most fortunate acquisition in these parts 
and the Black Sea on our right. Proceeding towards | to the traveller, who has censtantly to resort to 
the sea, the quantity of game and waterfowl met | them for their assistance in one way or the other. 
with isastonishing. Bustards in flocks of 30 to 40,| The hospitality met with from these hardy and 
the muscovie and wild duck, the pelican, the golden | brave fellows is at once gratifying to the travel- 
plover, partridges, &c.; are seen on all sides. As/|ler, and honourable to themselves. The country 
we advance, numerous green mounds or tumuli! js teeming with game, woodcocks, and pheasants 
appear in almost every direction. especially, in great quantities; the wild boar, the 
wolf, and the bear are alsocommon. The country, 
for upwards of 100 versts, is almost level, and is 
covered with thick and tall reeds, in the extensive 
This town has been transformed, the old Tartar | swamps; while on the plains, the richest soil is 
dwellings having given place to modern Russian | met with producing the most abundant vegetation. 
buildings, and the streets being widened; in fact, In many places may be observed, the wild asparagus 
it is now a handsome, as it always hus been a| the dwarf elder, horse radish, thyme, hollyhock, 
romantically situated town, on the shores of the | Wormwood, and quantities of other plants, growing 
Straits of VYeniakali. There are fortifications in| in profusion. Arrive at 
its vicinity, to which the Russians are adding large Wekatrinodar on the north bank of the 
works, in order to make up for the destruction of | Kuban, Itisa modern and well built town, after 
Sebastopol. The neighbourhood is covered with | «1p. style of all the towns in new Russia, and 
tumuli, which are met with on every elevated spot: occupies so much space, that one is fatigued in 
they are the sepulchres of the ancient inhabitants| ,,ing from one house to another. The church 
of this once-famed country, amongst which is that | here is situated within a fort, and is surrounded 
of Mithridates, King of Pontus. The catacombs! with cannon, on an elevation close to the Kuban. 
were plundered in the Crimean war, when the place | ag ig the case with most of the towns and 
was taken by the allics, 25th May, 1855. Since | yijlages passed, this is surrounded by a strong 
steam communication between Odessa and the | fence of stake hurdle-work for protection. The 
eastern towns of the Crimea and Circassiahas been | mighty chain of snow-clad Caucasus gets higher 
establisbed, Kertch has been visited by many travel-| as we advance; the river affords plenty of excel- 
lers, who before, had not the fucility of doing s0. | tent fish, particularly the sturgeon. From hence 
From Kertch we cross the Black Sea to we travel over a bare stony succession of plains, 
Taman, the commencement of the district of | until we arrive at the pretty town of Timiz- 
the Tchernorskie Cossacks. This wretched village} beskaya, where fresh provisions (turkeys and 
vf about 30 houses, or, more properly, low-roofed| game) may be procured. 


Kertch. Put up at a German tractier. 
Enatisa Consvt, P. Barrow, Esq. 
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We ww leavetke Kuban for the last time; travel- 
Jing owr a bare, barren, uninhabited country for 
miles, with nothing of interest in view but the 
chain >f Circassian mountains, which accompany 
us on sur right. 


STAVREPOLE, 

Thi town is beautifully situated, but poor in ac- 

commodation. The absence of timber, from the time 
we leit the Crimea, is much to be regretted, for the 
convenience of the inhabitants. From hence we 
trave, over another barren waste for miles: the line 
of roid is marked out by pyramids of turf on either 
sided the way. Having travelled rapidly, we arrive 
earlyat Ale xandrousk, 2 micerabletown, ina 
barren Jand ; scarcely any provisions or accommoda- 
tionof any kind are here to be obtained, which 
shovs the propriey of msking provision before 
stating on the journey, taking care also to 
repenish your stock from time to time, where- 
eve provisions are to be found. On our right is 
scea a conspicuous group of conical hills, the 
Bebtan (or Five Hills), the base of the chain of 
Cuaicasus, the snow-crowned Ziborus, being the most 
coispicuous amongst the rest, 18,520 feet high. 


GEORGIESK, 

\ straggling modern-built town and military 
dep6t, occupying an exposed situation on the banks 
wf the Podkuman, and protectd by well-mounted 
batteries. Thirty versts hence off our route, is the 
Scotch colony of Karass; the mineral baths are 
&ire versts from this, in the same direction as that 
o/ Kurass. This colony was established by charter 
fmm the Emperor AlJexander, granted to the Scotch 


of the scenery around continues to the redoubt of 
Arden, a place nearly surrounded by the Terek, 
which is very shallow and rapid here. 


VLADEKAVKAZ,. 


This town, like that of Georgiesk, is a mili- 
tary depét, and has a considerable hospital. 
We make provisions here for crossing the pass of 
the Caucasus. The bazaar or market is frequented 
by many Circassians, who come here to pur- 
chase necessaries, particularly salt; they are a 
hardy and manly race, all wellarmed. In 1864 the 
Circassian natives of this mountain region which has 
been gradually acquired by Russia, emigrated to 
the Turkish side of the Black Sea, to the number 
of 300,000, suffering great privations in their passage 


_ We now commence the Darial Pass, rugged and 
grand, nothing but mountains and rocks around 
us on all sides, not a vestige of verdure to be met 
with, and the contracted and dangerous ascent most 
difficult. How the immense convoys of military 
stores, salt in particular, can accomplish this is 
surprising; the river roaring below us amidst the 
debris of rocks, the road becomes more and more 
eontracted and rugged, as we ascend to the military 
station, opposite the ruins of the castle of Darial, 
until we arrive at the frontier or boundary of Georgia. 
We now descend through beautiful and variegated 
scenery, the country around being cultivated 
and villages appearing on either side of the Terek, 
inhabited by Circassians and Armenians. From 
Kasbeck to Kobi, the mountains and the snow- 
covered Caucasus are magnificent. By a frightful 


arissionaries, in 1806; it is principally inhabited by 
Germans, who supply provisions and cultivate 
tebacco. 


YEKATRENODGRADE. 


An uninteresting town, in a wild country. Imme- 
cfately on leaving this station, with an escort, 
sve travel with the rapid river Terek on our left, 
the ouly habitations met with on our route, being 
mud redoubts of the Cossacks. Arriving at the re- 
- ¢oubt and river Uruck, the neighbourhood abounds 
with pheasants, and they may sometimes be pur- 
chated for twopence each. ' From hence we travel 


through a fertile and beautiful country, close to the 
mountains, on which we gradually close. We 
are now in Circassia, and the attractive character 


descent, we come to Ananoor pass; whence the 
descent is over a more cultivated country, abound- 
ing in wood and water. Arriving at Ananoor, two 
versts beyond brings us to the quarantine station, 
at Dushet. Between this and Karteskarst, over & 
hilly and wild country, the latter part of the way 
leads through a beautiful valley on our left, with 
surrounding forests. Soon after leaving this 
romantic station, we enter a pretty valley at the 
junction of the two rivers, Koor and dragua. We 
come to the old church of Neskit, built by king 
Marian, in the fourth century; near this is a con~- 
siderable cathedral, built on the site of the ancient 
capital of Georgia; the ruins of several old castles 
are seen in the vicinity of the road, and an old 
stone bridge over the river Koor, said to have 


, 
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been built by Pompey. Crossing a richly culti- 
vated plain, we travel close to the right bank of 
the river, on the opposite side of which is a German 
colony ; soon after this we arrive at the Barrier, the 
entrance to Tiflis, Tha road is constructed on the 
side of an eminence, which overlooks the town. 
From Odessa to this city itis 1,696 versts, or 1,271 
miles. 
TIFEIS. 

A Pelegraph Station on the Russian line, between 

St. Petersburgh, Teheran and the Persian Gulf. 


Nothing can be more enlivening than the general 
appearance of this busy city; the shops of the 
artizans are open to the streets, and the mixture 
of costumes met with reminds one of Naples. 
Tiflis is rapidly undergoing a change from an old 
eastern city to that of a modern, handsome capital. 
The citadel commands the town. There are aa 
arsenal, hospital, extensive barracks, mineral baths, 
Armenian and Russian Churches, many inferior 
tractiers or taverns, for the use principally of the 
Russian soldiers of the garrison. There is little 
‘to notice in the architecture of the city; its 
rementic situation is interesting, being. built on an 
elevation hanging over the rapid river Kurr. 


Population of some 120,000, consisting of Arme- 
nians, Georgians, Russians, Germans, Tartars, and 
Circassians, with Lisquins, Mingrelians, Immere- 
‘tians, and a few Persians, Jews, and Turks. 


The Georgians are a fine, healthy, robust people, 
fond of manly exercises, but addicted to drinking ; 
the women have been at alltimes celebrated for their 
personal attractions, and very justly so. Wine and 
silk is the staple commerce. Extensive overland 
trade is carried on between this and Persia on the 
one side, and that of Russia on the other. The 
Georgian wine cellars have more the appearance 
of slaughter houses than otherwise; the wine is 
kept in bullocks’ hides, as well as those of swine 
and goats. Saddle-barses are cheap and plentiful 
here. About 100 miles south of this is 


Kane, famons for the long siege af 1853, when it 
was defendad by the Turks under Sir Wiliam F. 
Williams, of Kare, and a few other English officers, 
till captured by the Russians. 

On leaving Tiflis for Tabreez we arrive at Sayan- 
fuck, @ Tartar village. The Tartar dwellings are 
seldom to be found above ground; they resemble 
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the excavations of two saw-pits, crossways, are ap- 
proached by an incline downwards, and arecovered 
with rafis of timber, covered with turf, &c.; there 
is a hole in the roof to allow the smoke to escape. 
The rooms are made comfortable with matting and 
felt, carpeting, cushions, &c.; there are wooden 
pegs in the wall on which to hang clothes, :ars for 
water, skins of sheep and goats, containing sour 
milk, cheese, millet, barley, &c. Two large round 
stones are used for grinding their corn; on the 
walls may be seen the skins of foxes, jackals, and 
other wild animals. They weave carpets and hair 
webbing. The first part of the journey from Tiss 
is dull and uninteresting ; but it improves eon ap- 
proaching 
DILLINGEN, 

We traversed a delightful, wooded country, well 

populated, to . 


Sodogan, in the vicinity of a large lake. The 

ouses here are built of mud, the entrance shout 
four feet high; the door is one larze slab of stone, 
which is made to move on a pivot; the chimnaies, 
a hole in the roof, covered with a stone slab when 
required. We pass Yelkowan, and arrive at 


ERIVAN. 


Previous to the war of 1826 it belonged to Pessis, 
and was the capital-of the province of that name; 
it ig a poor town in coniparison to Tiflis. Thereare 
scme brick-built bazaars, and a handsome mosme. 
The Armenian Patriarch resides here; their 
principal church is at Echmatzen. The fort ts 
about a quarter of a mile out of the town. 


Mount Arerat ts near this, its two pesks 
covered with snow, about 17,200 feet abeve 
sea. Here Russia, Turkey, and Persia mest. 
Several extensive glaciers fill up the ravines, 
immediately under which there is a Hermitage 
about half-way down the mountain, which the 
natives pretend was the habitation of Noah after 
the Flood. ‘Our first experience of the uses 
of a Caravanserai was tested here. They are 
generally built of brick or stone, of a square 
form, and walled in, having for entrance, a hand- 
some arched gateway; dormitories and stabling 
are built on the inside of the walls; some have 
doors attached, others are left open; there isa 
fountain in the centre of the court. The fortified 
appearance ofa caravanserai at firet sight arises 


,! 
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from some of them being constructed with turrets 
and loop holes; they are often very extensive, occu- 
pying several acres; there is no furniture of any 
kind in them ; if they are not within a town, they 
are generally in the neighbourhood of a village, 
where provisions may be procured. Their utility 
is more apparent in an uninhabited country, where, 
on arriving at their hospitable walls, the traveller 
is at once housed and protected. Some of these 
structures are elaborately built, and are of the best 
material, marble and hewn stone; some of them are 
the gifts of the nobility, or servants of the state, 
who wish to commemorate their name by ereoting 
&@ sumptuous caravanserail. <A brief description of 
these buildings is the more necessary, as, after 
leaving Teheran, to proceed on our journey, fre- 
quent use is made of them throughout the country, 
whether in ruins or otherwise; they serve also as 
as landmarks for the traveller, whose guide often 
relies upon them as sych, 


On leaving Erivan, we travel over a sameness of 

country to Bashghernie, a ruined village; thia place 
is celebrated for the Seven Churches cut out of the 
solid rock, by Tizidates, King of Armenia. Weare 
now in the province of Nachivan; and soon ap- 
proach the river Araces, crossing which we arrive in 
Persia, the river being the boundany hetween 
Russia and Persia. We continue our journey over a 
succession of elevated plains, the valleys of which 
are cultivated, and now begin to observe artificial 
irrigation, which the Persians thoroughly under- 
stand. Approaching the town nothing is visible 
above the walls, excepting a few of the principal 
buildings, the mosque, minarets, and the arsenal, 
in which there are extensive barracks. 


TABREEZ, 


ENGLISH ConSUL GENERAL, Keith E. A»bott, 
Esq. 


‘Te.Ecrapa, to India, Russia, Constantinople, 
and England. 


Capital of Azerbajan, N. lat. 46°, E. long. 88°. 
Population, 200,000. The principal commercial 
aepét of Northern Persia, founded in 7&7. The 
principal features of this extensive city are its 
Ark or Citade!, containing the residence of the 
governor, and the Maidan, or large square. These 
places are sutrounded by numerous gardens, 
in tact they occupy most of the area of the city, 


and the suburbs. 
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Where there are no buildings, 
the general aspect has more the appearance of an 
extensive orchard than anything else. Rawailk is 
woven here; the material is brought from Mazan- 
deran aud Ghilan, on the Caspian Bea. In 1792 an 
earthquake destroyed a gneat part of the town, 
and about 80,000 of its inhabitants were carried 
away by it. Each of the narsow streets is distin- 
guished for the aale of some particular articles, the 
one for saddlery, the other for silks, &c. The 
habitants consist of Persiang, Armenians, and 4 few 
Germans; there ava also mavy: Russian artizans, 
and a battalion of Ruasians in the service of the 
Shab, being made up of deserters from the Russian 
army. The late East India Company, had at one 
time a residency here, and instructed the Persians 
in military discipline. Persian gold currency, To- 
maunsa, 12s. value. 


In 1861, some trade reports from British Consuls. 
were issued by the Board of Trade, and among them 
areport from the Acting Consul-General at Tabreez, 
giving an account of Azerbijan, and its capital: 
which is the principal emporium of Persian trade. 
The imports through and from Turkey into Azer-. 
bijan amounted in 1859, to nearly 2,000,U06/.; dyed. 
and printed cotton goods being the largest item 
(comprising several descriptions of British coloured 
cotton manufactures), and British gray calicoes ; 
large quantities of the latter are cut up at Tabreez 
into small pieces, dyed blue, and then sent to 
Russia as Persian manufactures. Broad-cloths and 
most of the miscellaneous goods are from Germany. 
Indigo is an article of greatconsumption in Tabreez, 
and is imported direct from India. The exports to 


them aresmuggied. They include the higherqual- 
ties of British prints, Swiss manufactures, European 
and Persian silks, tea, andrum. A small quantity 


but more durable than European silks; also felt, 
and other coarse carpets. The growth of wheat 
and barleyislarge. The cotton isof inferior quality,. 
There ig coal, but it is not used; and copper andiron 
veins, which are almost entirely neglected, and a 
supply obtained from Russia. The climate of she 
province generally is healthy and bracing, the 
soil fertile, and the inhabitants hardy, active, and 
industrious. The revenue is nearly 500,0001, but 
this sum is said to be far from representing the- 


Russia amounted in 1859 to near’y 800,000/.; half of 


of silk pieces is manufactured in Tabreez, coarser,. 
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amount really collected from the tax-payers. The 
revenue of each village is farmed, or assigned to a 
Government officer In “teeool” (a kind of fief}, 
but the taxes are underrated to him; two-thirds 
being taken by him and one. third by the proprietor 
of the village. The taxes include one-third of the 
grain priduce, a tax on gardens, and on fields used 
for the cultivation of tobacco, cotton, or madder 
roots, a houso-tax of 10s. 2d. on every family, atax 
of 2s. 34. on mares and mules, and of 4d. on sheep 
. and goats; besides which the villagers have to 
furnish gratis to the teeool-holder a certain quan- 
tity of lambs, fowls, egzs, milk, wood, &c., and a 
certain number of labourers if required. But the 
peasantry are patient so long as they are not 
reduced to absolutestarvation. The internal transit 
duties are a serious obstacle to the extension of 
commerce; every small town levies its dutieson the 
goods that passthrough it. The want of cart roads 
is also a great hinderance ; everything is transported 
on mules, horses, camels, or asses. As it is, the 
consumption of British manufactures in Persia has 
increased nearly four-fold within the last 20 years. 


the Kizil Ouzan (the supposed Gozan of Scripture), 
over a handsome bridge of three arches. As we 
approach Zingan, the Persian language begins to 
be common; hitherto Turkish is the language used 
—in fact, no other is known in the north of Persia.” 


ZINGAN. 

This city is thickly populated, and is a thriving 
place. Articles of copper, numud, and coarse 
cotton are manufactured here. SULTANIAH is the 
suminer residence of the Shah. Beyond this we 
halt at the village of Abhar, supposed to be the 
Habdor mentioned in Scripture, where some of the 
Israelites were captives. We proceed over a path- 
way towards Casvin. This place is superior to 
Zingan, and is, for Persia, a very handsome town, 
although, let it be observed, there is great simi- 
larity between all the towns met with throughont 
Persia. The horses of this place are of the pure 
Khorasan breed, and are much esteemed, The 
bazaars here exhibit abundance of everything, 
particularly saddlery, in whichthey excel. Leather 
of all kinds peculiar to the country is manu- 
factured. The gardens In the vicinity are exten- 
sive and well cultivated, producing abundance of 
vegetation of every kind. We pass Salamonth 
on leaving this city. The Shah has a palace here. 
The approach to Teheran, from hence, is over a 
rugged stony plain. 


TEHERAN, or Tehran. 


This is the capital of Persia, ia the province of 
Irakajemi, 215 miles N.N.W. of Ispahan, and 1,350 
miles E.S.E. of Constantinople, in N. lat. 35° 42” 
and long. 51° 21’, distant about 70 miles from the 
Caspian Sea. 


Population about 65,000, when the court is 
resident. 


ENGLISH ConsUL, A. Glen, Esq. 


TrRLEORAPH to Bagdad, Constantinople, England; 
to Tifils and Russia; Bushire and India. 


It lies on a sandy plain, bounded on the north 
and east by the Elburz Mountains, and by the peak 
of the Demevand. Its outline is an oblong square, 
about four miles in circuit, enclosed by thick walls, 
flanked with towers, and preceded by a ditch; 
the gates, fuur in number, are ornamented with 
figures of tigers, and other animals. Within the 
walls there are numerous gardens, and the aspect 


“ Here we procured mules to convey our baggage 
to Teheran, and were furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to the royal princes at Zingan and Casvin, 
and also with the indispensable requist, a kind 
of passport, rackam, or firman, which is generally 
accompanied by a Mehmendar, or government 
courler, who carries the rackam, and enforces 
its authority. Leaving Tabreez we travelled over 
an open country, well cultivated and irrigated, 
to Sideabad; we traversed the Pass of Sibley, and 
came to Turkomanchi. Here we were conducted toa 
house kept for the accommodation of travellers in 
the absence of a caravanseral, a long flat-rooted, 
mud-bui!t house, having a mud floor and a square 
stone slab at one end for afire-place. We occupied 
one end, whilst our horses and muleteers occupied 
the other. There is nothing to divide the horses 
from your partof the house but a rope placed across. 
From this town, we travel due east, over hill and 
da'e; stop at Miana, celebrated for its poisonous 
bug; eoter a defile of mountains, and ascend 
the pass of Kafflankoo. These mountains form a 
part of the Kurdistan chain. During our descent, 
we observed an old fortress in ruins, which Chardin 
conjecturea to have been a stronghold of Artax- 
érxes. Soon after clearing the mountains we crossed 


ee 


ROUTE 19.—TEHERAN. 


of the houses and bazaars, the king’s palaces, and 
other places, suggest the idea of a town of modern 
erection. The Palace, or Citadel, situated in the 
north part of the town, occupies upwards of a fourth 
part of its extent, and possesses gardens of great 
extent and beauty. In one of the latter is the seraglio. 
enclosed by lofty walls, and defended by a guard. 
The dome of one of the mosques is covered with 
plates of gold. In summer upwards of seven- 
tenths of the inhabitants, together with the 
monarch, quit the town, in consequence of its 
insalubrity, and encamp in the plains of Sultaniah. 
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The city was built by Kerim Khan, and has 
trequently been fortified and embellished. In 1788 
it was created the capital of the kingdom. Its 
bazaars are extensive, and roofed with variegated 
coloured tiles. The Armenians, who carry on 
a trade between this, Ispahan, and Shiraz, are the 
principal merchants here. The late East India 
Company erected a handsome and spacious palace, 
with extensive stabling for the use of the British 
Resident. From the situation of the city, the climate 
is variable; the seascn in Februery is equal to ours 
in England in the month of June. 


- 
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SKELETON ROUTE XX. 


PERSIAN ROUTE, FROM TEHERAN TO ISPAHAN, SHIRAZ, AND. BUSHIRE, 
ON THE PERSIAN GULF. 


OUTWARD. 


For the Itinerary of the first part of this Road, from Odessa to Teheran, see Route 19, p. 134. 


From Teheran, the Itinerary is as follows :—Koom, 50 miles; Sire Sin (Caravanserai) 39 miles; 
Khog Shan, 27 miles; Khourandust, 11 miles; Haujun, 12, miles; Nuthenus, 12 miles; Serdahen, 
18 miles; Shirezabad, 32 miles; Jspahan, 13 miles; Kromah, 13 miles; Tankoon, 17 miles; Tang- 
horn, 19 miles; Isfugan, 26 miles; Kishlac,32 miles; Sheemervonl, 19 miles; Kirshshazard, 
18 miles; Aspas, 18 miles; Aunjun, 15 miles; Mangin, 16 miles; Ruins of Persepolis, 31 miles; 
Zergoon, 15 miles; Shiraz, 14 miles; Khanazeniore (Caravanserai), 27 miles; Desturgen, 12 miles; 
Kesroom (The ruins of Shapoor, 8 miles distant, south-east of this town), 18 miles; Karnorick, 
21 miles; Khist, 11 miles; Dalky, 15 miles; Horasgoon, 12 miles; Alichangu, 24 miles; Bushire, 
20 miles. Total from Teheran to Bushire, 600 miles. Bushire to Bombay, i,456 miles. Bushire 


across the Gulf, to Bussora, about 260 miles. 


Ce ny 
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ROUTE XX. 


PERSIAN ROUTE, FROM TEHERAN TO 
ISPAHAN, SHIRAZ, AND BUSHIRE, ON 
THE PERSIAN GULF, THENCE TO KUR.- 
RACHEE AND BOMBAY.—See Itinerary of 
Distances in the Skeleton Route opposite. 


Having procured a Rackam, or passport, which 
is signed by the Shah and his ministers, we leave 
the capital, accompanied by a Mehmendar or 
courier. On issuing from the Ispahan gate the lofty 
range ofthe snow-crowoed Demevand mountains 
appear on our left, four farsangs (equal to sixteen 
miles English) distant. The Farsang and Agash 
are equivalent, the former being used to the south 
of Tabreez and Teheran, the latter only in the 
northern provinces of the empire. The ruins of 
Rhe, six miles distant from our road, lie to the left. 
In six hours over an immense plain of bright green 
we come to the pass of Giniagrid, in the range of 
mountains called Kafan Kaw, which are seen from 
Teheran extending to the south; from this descend 
into another extensive plain; re-ascend again, and 
halt at the caravanserai of 

Kiniagrid, five farsangs, or 20 miles. From this 
for four hours traverse a succession of bare plains, 
in which large lakes of salt water occur, and reach 
the caravanserai of 

Pool-Davwallak, four farsangs (16 miles) in five 
hours. The average travelling with a horse is 43 

miles, that of a camel 2} to 3 miles per hour. 

Travelling by Chapar, or post, is much swifter. 

Chapar Khans, or post stations, are established 
by the government only between Teheran and 
Tabreez, Misched, and Shiras; each station is sup- 
posed to contain seven horses for the use of 
travellers, who are provided with an order before 
leaving the capital, which directs the post-masters 
to furnish the requisite number of horses required. 
Here a fine stream flows from west to east from 
Kasur, crossed by a stone bridge. As we proceed 
several fine streams flow from the mountains in 
the vicinity of Koom. The country to the eastward 
is one vast desert plain, extending for hundreds of 
miles towards Khorasan and inhabited by herds of 
wild asses, antelopes, &c. 


KOOM 
(The Holy City). 
This city, or more properly, collection of ruins, 


from its dilapidated condition, wasoriginally built in 
the year Hegira 203, out of the ruins of seven cities 5 
it contains the shrine of Fatmeh, sister to one of the 
great Imans. Koom avd Kerbela are both holy 
cities, to which pilgrimages are made for sepul 
chral rites; the faithful hold Koom in great 
veneration, and after death many are transported 
in coffins on the backs of mules and camels from 
distant parts of the country. The precious relics of 
the dead are constantly met with by the traveller 
on his way to or from Koom. This city was 
formerly distinguished for the excellence of its silk 
manufactures ; they are not now insomuch repute. 
It is the hottest part of Persia; nightingales 
heard by day and night, and are so domesticated 
that they are at large throughout the city and 
neighbourhood in the beautiful gardens. 


On leaving the city, quantities of pigeons and storks 
sitting on'their nests on the roofs of the tall buildings 
may be seen; the latter bird is held in veneration 
throughout Persia, and receives the name of Hadji, 
or Saint. Having cleared the suburbs, #n hour’s 
journey brings us to the ruins of Lankarood, the 
modern part of which town is flourishing and poptu- 
lous, surrounded with luxuriant gardens, extendiug 
from the town to the base of the hills some miles 
distant. Beyond this is seen the black line of ruins 
with the dome of a mosque, all that remains of 
the once extensive city of Kamabad. Cardan 
passed this in 1686; it was then peopled and 
flourishing. 

At 16 miles from Lankarood, due south, cross the 
chain of hills most extended to eastward and halt 

at the caravanserai of 

Koor Aub, 28 miles’ march ; it is situated at the 
entrance of a rocky valley in the mountains. From 
the pass we come to the deserted town of 


Dhay Nain, the ruined gardens of which stretch 
far to the south; the mulberry and pomegranate 
are met with everywhere. This place was famed 
for the quality and quantity of silk produced in its 
neighbourhood. The range of the Taunus moun- 
tains are in the vicinity. A short distance hence 
we come to the caravanserai of 

Sin Sin, the face of the country around which is 
covered with ruins of great antiquity ; the fertillty 
of the plain is remarkable. Arrive at Nararabad, 
28 miles; from this is met with a succession of well 
populated and thriving villages all along the foot of 
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the mountains. We continue to travel due south, | the immense caravanserai of Aga Kamel Bela on the 


and arrive, in 12 miles, at 
KASHAN. 

This city is situated in the plain, at some distance 
from the range of mountains; it is celebrated for the 
manufactory of silk brocudes called Termalima, a 
rich and beautifal material of Oriental colours, 
worn alike by both sexes for garments. Shawls of 


the same texture, and of exquis'te designs, together well watered and cultivated with gra'n. 
The silk | hence, 2} hours, we pars another magn‘ficent cara- 


with velvets, are also produced here. 


right, and which had been a conspicuous object in 
the distance; on our left, bearing west, is also seen 
the caravanserai of Kam'dpaine, about 4 miles 
distant from the former. Proceeding hence, at the 
end of 9 miles, we arrive at the caravanserai and 
village of 

Mauraha Khorde, 28 miles’ march, the vicinity 
From 


worms of this country are very productive, and what vanseral, built of a bluish coloured marble, the 
with the climate and being wel] husbanded, they | masonry and finish of which are of exquisite order 


are very remunerative. 
trade carried on here in copper utensils. 
thermometer, rangesfrom 80° to 90° Fahr. 
are rather plentiful here, yet they rarely injure the 
natives. Two roads lead from Kashanto Ispahan 


There is an extensive | and beauty; it was erected by the queen, the 
The | mother of Abbas the Gret; in its vicinity is a fort 
Scorpions | erected for the protection of provisions and fodder. 


From this point azcend a chain of low hills, an1 
pass another ruined caravanserai ; beyond this, 2 


the one over the mountains passing Kharud, the | Miles, arrive at 


other over Natien; the latter is the winter road, and 


Guz; from this, through a highly cultivated 


avoids the snow on the summits of the mountains, | country for 6 miles, we pass fractured ruins of 

On issuing from Kashan we enter a defile of | water courses and channels, and other indications 
mountains, and pass the ruined village of Gre- | of extensive gardens; in fact, for 4 miles before 
narbad, and a mile beyond, a magnificent | entering Ispahan, scarcely anything but ruins ap- 
caravanserai of the age of Abbas the Great. | pear on all sides, showing that the suburbs must 
Descend‘through a narrow rocky pass, for 6 miles ; | have once been dense'y peopled. 


again ascend another narrow and dangerous 
pass, over precipitous rocks, to the summit of the 
chain of the Taunus mountains, the view from 
which is at once grand and imposing in the extreme. 


ISPAHAN, 
IN THE PROVINCE OF IRAK-AJIM. 
TeLeGcRaPH to Teheran, Shiraz, Bushire, &c. 


After a descent of two hours we come to @ narrow | Population, about 160,000. Distant from Teheran 
valley, a forest in miniature of fruit trees, amongst | 215 miles south. It is situated in the central part 
which are the cherry, the mulberry, the walnut, | of an oval plain, about 12 miles by 8 in extent, in 
the plum, and the almond tree; the grape is | $2°north lat., and 52°east long. The city formerly 


nowhere seen here. 


Abundant crops adorn the | extended 3 miles along the south bank of the river 


slopes of the hills, which are cultivated in terraces. | Zunderoud, which is about 600 feet broad. The 
As we proceed we pass pretty villages, where the | numerous groves, avenues, and spreading gardens 
roze and jasmine abound; from this we again | surrounding the city cover the ruins of this once- 


ascend, and halt at the pretty village of 
Komroad, 32 miles, one day’s march. 


splendid metropolis of Persia. The traveller may 
wander fur miles amongst the ruins; the handsome 


As we issue from this village, nothing of interest | bridges over ths river are less injured than most 
occars till we arrive at the almost ruined caravan- | other places. The Royal Mosque is perhaps the 


serai of 


handsomest of its kind; it contains 30 inhabited 


Law; soon after leaving which pass two villages, | colleges, and the number of teachers and students 
Pedah and Deyhai, on the left; now traverse an | may amount to 6,000 or 7,000; the Mahommedan 
open plain for some miles, often rendered dis- | laws and theology are studied; the love of learning 
agreeable by excessive heat and columns of dust, | inthiscityisextraordinary. Manufactures—woven 
together with a total absence of water; at 12 miles | fabrics, silks, silk brocade, calicoes, chintzes, and 
distance we arrive at a large tank of water, where | other cotton goods from the plant which grows in 
travellers may refresh. From this spot can be seen | the neighbourhood, 


ROUTE 20.—ISPAHAN. 


After passing through an avenue of tall trees, and 

the mosque of Gouch Khonah, we enter the low- 
vaulted bazaar, considerably more than a mile in ex- 
tent and arrive at the Government House, assigned 
to travellers, called by the natives “kooli feony.” 
Onall sides are seen bales of goods, carpets, mattings, 
skins of dried fruit, and tobacco, strewed about the 
area of the bazaar, indicating wealth and industry. 
At one time its commerce with India by caravans 
was of great magnitude; which accounts for the 
many ruins of extensive caravanserais met with 
throughout the country. Quantities of pigeons 
and many pigeon-houses are met with. 


Proceeding from Ispahan (due south) for five 
hours, over a plain, come to the Pass of Aatching, 
by a rough ascent and deseent. At 8 farsangs, or 
32 miles from Jspahan, and 12 miles from the Pass, 
halt at the caravanserai and village of 

Mayar, situated in a plain extending four 
miles, richly cultivated in grain, and having exten- 
sive gardens. Pass Jsphan, and at 20 miles arrive 
at the walled town of 


Koowash—Here, as at IJspahan, immense 
flocks of pigeons appear everywhere. They are 
propagated for the sake of their manure, which is 
highly prized for rearing the finest quality of 
melons. Saltpetre is also extracted from it. 

Our route from Aatching to the caravanserai 
of Koomash lies through a part of the country 
infested by robbers. At 16 miles from Koomash 
come to the town of 


Mexeobiggy, and thence 12 miles to the vil- 
lage of Ammabad ; total day's march, 28 miles. 
From hence travel over a hard and hot surface soil, 
abounding in the plant from the seeds of which gum 
bassorin is extracted by the natives, who make a 
profitable return fortheirlabour. Pass the tomb of 
Ali Riza, a relative of the prophet. A few hundred 
yards further come to the brink ofa precipice, the 
entrance to the valley of Zesdekhast, the fortress 
of which is seen from the road. It is inaccessible, 
excepting by a drawbridge, being perched on a 
conical rocky precipice. Having descended into 
the valley, and crossed it eastward, we halt at the 
Caravanserai of 

Lefiage, 12 miles. This place is the boundary 
of the two most celebrated divisions in Persia— 
lark and Fars. Ata distance 16 miles from Zesde- 

4hast the great southern road to Shirag separates 
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into two routes—one to the south-west through 
Diggerdas, the other eastward by Shulgasian. 
The latter is the present route. Ascend a valley, 
whose sinuous course through the mountains 
marks the limits of Jrak-ajim, the ancient Medea. 
dividing it from the province of Fars, the original 
kingdom of Cyrus, when he united Medea and 
other realms to the crown. Fars is bounded 01 
the north-west by Irak-ajim and Lauristan, and 


Khuzistan ; by Kerman on the east, whose deserts 
are so well known. A post to the south takes in a 
part of Lauristan, the ancient kingdom of Lar, 
extending to Gumberoom, another early mercan- 


tile settlement in the tims of Kerim Khan. The 
halting place is 


Lawn Elkett, distant from Koosh. 20 


miles. From this, a short distance pass a ruined 


fortress. Wild asses and the antelope are occa- 
sionally met with in these parts. The scene now 
changes for the better. We enter (south-east) a 


rich and beautiful country; ascend a range of 
mountains, on the summit of which patches of 


snow appear. Descend through a succession of 


narrow valleys, well watered, to the village of 


Daly Nazir, 28 miles’ march. Leaving this, 
pass the village of Kishlack, 6 miles, with ruins on. 
all sides. We pass the village of Gazion; then a 
river and stone bridge, and the ruins of a caravan- 
serai, ascribed to the period of Cyrus, and named 
Madre-i-Suliman. A little beyond this enter a 
dangerous pass, for 3} hours; after which the left- 
hand route conducts to the village of Mourgaud, 
along the banks of a stream, to the caravanserai of 
the same name. This stream waters the villages 
of Shawack, Kumeen, and Seren; andthen becomes 
a river—the Kr Aub; which falls into the Bund 
Emia (the southern Araxes). In the valley of 

Mourgaub, 49 miles north-east of Persepolis, 
are numerous Ruins, including the Tomb of Cyrus. 
The first ruin we notice is a platform of hewn 
stones, raised nearly to a level with the rock 
which it adjoins. The length of the front measures 
300 feet; its sides to where they touch the hill, 29& 
feet, and the height is 38 feet 6 inches, formed of 
14 tier of blocks of white marble. Every stone 
of the upper horizontal surface is joined with the 
utmost nicety, being carefully clamped to its 
neighbour. These ruins, called by Pliny, Pasrar- 
gade, were occupied by the Magi, and were sup- 
posed to contain the tomb of Cyrus. On th 
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plain, a quarter of a mile south-west of this plat- 
form, is a square-like Building, about 9 feet each 
way, and 49 feet high; which was formed of 
blocks of marble. Another quarter of a mile due 
south, is a square Pillar, with a shaft 50 of feet ; 
a spacious marble platform supports this im- 
mense fragment. Sculptured figures and inscrip- 
tions occur everywhere. 


Another, isa square Pillar, formed of one single 
block of marble,15 feet high, sculptured with curi- 
ous bas-reliefs, surmounted by a compartment con- 
taining an inscription. 

Another mass of marble stands 30 feet in front 
ef these. On the south-east is a platform, on 
which are fragments of columns, 150 feet by 81 
feet, elevated by two rows of pedestals, of white 
marble, 3 to 4 feet high, and 15 feet apart. At the 
distanee of a mile south-west of these ruins is 
found a Quadrangle of 60 to 80 feet on every side, a 
great gate appearing to have opened from it to the 
south-east. About 200 yards further south, rises 
the structure, called by the natives, the tomb of the 
Mother of Solomon, but now generally recognised 
as the Tomb of Cyrus. In the vicinity, and at 
Tackt-e-Taoosht, Hareem Jamschid, are 8 columns, 
one of which is erect; there’are mounds, fortifica- 
tions, platforms, remains of walls, door-frames, 
&e., &c. At Naksh-i-Roustam, the face of the 
mountain is almost perpendicular, about 300 yards 
high, and of a whitish kind of marble, in which 
have been cut the sculptures, and excavations 
placed very near each other. Those highest on 
the rocks are evidently intended for tombs, one 

being supposed to be that of Darius Hystaspes. 


PERSEPOLIS. 


Persepolis consists of those parts of the buildings 
‘which have entirely disappeared from the remains 
in Assyria, such as gates, columns, and window 
frames, besides the staircases of the great platform, 
and those of the lesser elevations now covered 
with a crust of earth. The chief feature of the 
ruins, however, is the tall slender column, which 
stands out prominently to view, from which the 
place has obtained the descriptive appellation of 
Tel-el-minar, the “hill of minarets,” the natives 
considering the column of the palace of the kings 
to resemble the minarets of the mosques. 


The remains of this magnificent capital are 
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situated atthe base of a rugged mountain, and the 
artificial terrace on which they are built. com- 
mands an immense plain, the plain of Mordasht, 
bounded on all side s by dark cliffs ; now, however, 
only a swampy wilderness, where a few solitary 
columns and scattered ruins are all thet remain of 
the splendid city that once gave life and animation 
to the scene. They are described by Sir R. K. 
Porter. The most conspicuous of the existing 
remains is the 7el-el-ménar, mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus :—‘‘ This stately fabric or citadel was sur- 
rounded with a treble wall; the first was 16 cubits 
high, adorned with many sumptuous buildings and 
aspiring turrets; the second was like to the first, 
but as high again as the other; the third was 
drawn like a quadrant four square, 60 cubits high, 
all of the hardest marble, and so cemented as to 
continue for ever. On the four sides are brazened 
gates, near to which are gallows (or crosses) of 
brass, 20 cubits high; these were raised to terrify 
the beholders, and the other for the better strength- 
ening and fortifying the place. On the east side 
ofthe citadel, about 400 feet distant, stood a mount, 
called the royal mount,” containing the sepulchres 
of the kings and their treasure house. Three dis- 
tinct lines of walls and towers, remain, the west 
front being 1,425 feet long, the north 926, and the 
south 802 feet. The steep faces of the terrace are 
formed of dark grey marble cut into gigantic square 
blocks, exquisitely polished, ahd without mortar. 
The present height of the platform from the plain 
is 30 feet. This artificial plain consists of three 
terraces; the lowest embracing the entire length 
of the southern face, is 183 feet im width; the 
second contains the general area, and the most 
elevated was wholly covered with magnificent 
buildings. The only ascent from the plain to the 
summit of the platform is by a marble staircase 
situated on the western side, so gently inclined 
that Porter rode his horse up and down it; each 
step is 34 inches high and 22 feet long, and the 
blocks of marble of which they are composed are so 
large as to allow 10 or 14 steps to be cut into each 
solid mass. Here are found remains of lofty por- 
tals, sculptured jambs, colossal bulls, inoriptions 
of the arrow-headed letter, polished marble pave- 
ments, ruins of magnificent columns, winged 
bulls with human héads, surmounted by coronets 
of roses, bulls’ horns, &c., and extensive cisterns 
cut in the solid rock, 
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Ou drawing near the Chehel Minar (or Place of 
Forty Pillars), the eye is riveted by the grandeur 
and beautiful decorations of a double staircase, 
projecting considerably before the northern fuce of 
the terrace, the whole length being 212 feet ; and 
at each extremity, east and west, rises another 
range ofsteps. Again, about the middle, and pro- 
jecting from it, 18 feet, appear two smaller flights, 
rising from the same points, where the extent of 
the range, including a landing place of 20 feet, 
amounts to 8 feet; here were found sculptured 
figures, groups representing fights with lions, 
spearmen and bowmen, covering an expanse of 
GS feet; a narrow border of open roses finishes 
the upper edge of a frieze, while an equal number 


of figures ornament the interior face of the same 
staircase. 


The immense space of the upper platform 
stretches to north and south, 350 feet ; and east to 
west, 380 feet; the greater part of which is covered 
with broken capitals, shafts, and pillars, and count- 
less fragments of buildings, some of which are 
richly ornamented with the most exquisite sculp- 
ture; the pillars were from the western to the 
eastern range; the distance is 268 feet; the form 
of these columns is the same in all, and very 
beautiful; the total height of each is 60 feet. The 
shaft is finely fluted and covered with Cuphic, 
Cuneiform, Arabic, and Persian inscriptions, &c. 
The doors are guarded by colossal statues of bulls, 
on pedestals 18 feet in length. The highest com- 
partment, contains the king seated on a chair 
of state, with his feet on a foot stool, and over his 
head a canopy with borders of lions and bulls; 
behind the king is the fan-bearer, the armour- 
bearer, and a third attendant; an beneath him 
are five successive ranges of guards. 


Adjoining the terraced platform, and a quarter of 
a mile east of the Tel-el-Minar, are two excavated 
tombs, 72 feet broad, by 180 feet high. 

The distance from Teheran to Persepolis is 120 
farsangs, equal to 480 miles. 

From Persepolis to the villages of Dhay, and Kerm, 
near to which are extensive ruins of walls, of great 
antiquity; as also those of altars of the fire worship- 
pers, the followers of Zoroaster. Next traversethe 
chain of Kuhel mountains; then we arrive at 

Servistan, 35 miles from Persepolis. From 
hence, pass a Lake, 20 miles long, over @ succes- 
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sion of plains; occasionally a verdant spot, and a 
few flowers and shrubs are seen. The caravanserai 


of Mahlu, is32 miles from Servistan. From Machlu, 
16 miles over a level country brings us to 
SHIRAZ, 


TELEGRAPH, to Bushire, Ispahan, Teheran, é&c. 
Capital of Province of Fars, and at several periods 
of the whole empire; it is 218 miles S.S.W. of 
Ispahan ; and 118 miles E.N.E, from Bushire. The 
appearance of the city from a distance is p'casing, 
and its gardens and walls are nearly four miles in 
circuit, but the internal aspect of the place pre- 
sents the striking contrast usually observed in 
oriental cities, An earthquake, in 1853, on five 
successive days, destroyed nearly twelve thousand 
persons, and almost obliterated its fine features 
of grandeur. The bazaar, built by Kerrim Khan, 
is a quarter of a mile in length, and is built of 
yellow brick. The Ark, or Citadel, which forms 
the residence of the governor, is a small fortified 
square—the royal palace is neat, without being 
80 gorgeously magnificent as those of Ispahan. 

Shiraz has a population of about 20,000. Its com- 
merce consists in receiving from Bushire the silks, 
spices, and cotton goods of China and India. Its 
chief manufactures are carpets, soap, earthen- 
ware, cutlery, and sword blades. There are excel- 
lent grapes from the vineyards cultivated in the 
vicinity, and the wines of Shiraz have the highest 
reputation. Kerrim Khan, during his reign of 
twenty-two years, made Shiraz the seat of his 
empire. Aga Mahammud levelled its fortifica- 
tions to the ground, leaving only a mud wall for 
the defence of the city. From Shiraz, over richly 
cultivated plains, to 

Dise!-i-Azhen, about 17 miles; the sur- 
rounding chain of mountains covered with snow. 
From hence, over a sameness of sterile plains and 
barren mountains, for six hours, to 

Abdin, 17 miles, or thereabouts. 

Kasroom, 13 Miles. 

Sixteen miles distant from this are the ruins of 
the city of Shapcor ithe residence o the Susiana 
monarchs); numerous ruins of sculptures and 
inscriptions are met with. Cazerun or Kasroon 
contains forty Jewish houses; there are no Ar- 
menians, 

Camaridge, 20 miles. The roads are narrow 
and rocky, and run at the foot of a chain of 
hills. From hence to the caravanserai of 
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Khunar Takhtah, nine miles; thence to 
the halting place of Dalki. On the way, pass 


spots containing naphtha issuing from the ground, 
besides bituminous substances. 

Buragjara, « large village, with walls and 
towers, similar to the other towns and villages 
in this part of the country; they are all enclosed 
in walls. It is seven hours—l4 miles—from the 
Jast stage. 

Alichangnu, 24 miles, over a desert plain. 
Then over a continuation of sandy plains for 16 
tmniles, to 

BUSHIRE, 


A principal Zelegraph Station on the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph line, in the province of Fars, on 
the Persian Gulf. Population, 15,000 to 17,000, in 
lat. 29° W., lon. 51°, distant 120 miles from Shiraz. 

Bank.—London and Baghdad Banking Asso- 
ciation, 

TELEGRAFB to Busgora, oops Kurra- 
chee, and India, 

It occupies the north extremity of a peninsula, 
being nearly surrounded by the sea, and is 
fortified, having 12 to 14 towers or forts on the 
sea wall, sume of which are mounted with cannon. 
The town is situated immediately behind a chain 
of mountains, the tallest of which is called Hal- 
lilah; the bay on the shores takes its names from 
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this. It was bers our troops landedin the expe- 
dition to Persia in 1856, Vessels drawing above 
38 feet of water cannot approach the town, they 
must remain at anchor in the roadstead. Ap- 
proaching Bushire it has rather an imposing 
appearance, with the tall palm trees around the 
walls, and the dark-blue sea stretching im the 
back-ground; the interior however, is only 4 
miserable collection of low-built huts. The inha- 
bitants are a mixture of Arabs and Persians; the 
resident merchants are Armeniang and Persians. 


Leaving Bushire for India, pass the Island of 
Kishni, between which and the main land is the 
Darma Sirait. Tall, conical, uncouth rocks, sur- 
round the island. 


Mussendom,s 7Zelegraph Station at the mouth 
of the Gulf, is among bold lofty mountain peaks. 
The Gulf Cable is 1,500 miles long, at adepth of 30 
to 60 fathoms. From hence by water to 


KURRACHEE. 


The port of Scinde, from which there is Telegraph 
communication with all parts of India. The en- 
trance. to its harbour is between bold, detached 
rocks, rising from the sex, on the right, and the 
lighthouse of Minora Point on our left. The 
principal object in the town is the church, a 
building with a large ugly tower, which answers 
-88 a mark for entering the harbour. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXI. 
OUTWARD. 
‘CHINA ROUTE.—LONDON TO MARSEILLES, ALEXANDRIA, SUEZ, CEYLON, SINGA- — 
PORE, BATAVIA, HONG KONG, SHANGHAI, AND YOKOHAMA, IN JAPAN. 


England to Galle.—See Route 5. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer from Suez and Bombay 
leaves Galle, every other Wednesday, commencing June 3rd 
arrives at Singapore, every other Wednesday 
Hong Kong, every other Wednesday 
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” ie “ leaves Hong Kong, every other Thursday 
” ss ss arrives.at Shanghai, every other Morday 
N.B.—At Galle, every fourth Wednesday, the mail leaves for Australia, oommencing June 17th. 
For Batavia, the mail leaves Singapore, every fortnight.—See Route 23. For Manilla, the mai! 
leaves Hong Kong every fortnight. 


Passengers.—East of Suez, 2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed in P. and O, Steamers ; 
except a féw berths provided fur servants of Ist class passengers. 


Distances.—Southampton to Alexandria, by sea, 2,951 miles; to Suez, by rail, 252 miles; to Galle, 
3,442 miles (hence to Bombay, 911 miles; Calcutta, 1,315 miles); to Penang 1,218 miles; to 
Singapore, 331 miles; to Hong Kong, 1,437; to Shanghai, 800 miles (or, Hong Kong to Swatow, 
275 miles; Amoy, 150 miles; Shanghai, 595 miles). Shenghai to Nagaseki, 470 miles; Yoka- 
hama, 1,040 miles. Hong Kong to Manilla, 700 miles. 


Time of Journey.—About 49 days, from England to Shanghai, viz.: 15 to Suez, 16:to Galle, 7 to 
Singapore (thence to Batavia, 3 days), 7 days to Hong Kong, 4 to Shanghai. 


Fares.—From England. single berth, to Singapore, £100; to Batavia, 112; to Hong Kong, #120; 
to Shanghai, £130 ; Nagasaki, £140; Yokohama, £150. Reserved Cabin, £270, £300, £330, £350, 
and 370; children (3 to 10 years) with parents, £50, £56, £60, £65, £70, and £75. One child, 
under 3 years, free. Any others, upder 3 years, one fourth the above rates. From Marseilles, £5 
less then from England, for each adult. Fore Cabin—European servants, £68, £64, £65, £75, 
£80, and £85; Native, £29, £33, £38, £40, and #43. Ali these are exclusive of the transit 


charges through Kgypt. 
Luggage.—in the Steamer, 3 cwt. are allowed, Ist class; 13 cwt. 2nd class; overweight, £1 per cwt. 


FLOMEWARD.- 
SHANGHAI TO HONG KONG, SINGAPORE, PENANG, GALLE (FOR CALCUTTA, 
BOMBAY, AND AUSTRALIA), ADEN, SUBZ, AND ENGLAND. 


P, and 0. Steamer leaves Yokohama at 1 a.m., every fortnight, commencing Jane 14th. 
leaves Shanghai at 1] a.m., every fortnight, commencing June 26th. 
leaves Hong Kong at 7 a.m., every fortnicht, commencing June 26th. 
arrives at Singapore, about every other Wednesday or Thursday. 
Galle ....crcccccccee CVery other Monday. 

¢ is ar AdeN ....00.. sseeoe CVEFY Other Saturday. 

Pe 3 vs Suez .....cccccee Every Other Saturday. 


N.B.—At Galle Junction, it is 4 days from and to Madras, 7 to Calcutta, and 6 to Bombay Every 
fourth week the arrival from Australia; departure for which is 4 or 6 days iater. An aHowance must 
be made for monsoons. 
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LONDON TO CHINA AND JAPAN, VIA 
GALLE, PENANG, SINGAPORE, HONG- 
KONG, SHANGHAI. 


London to Point de Galle, see Route 5. 
Here passengers for China are transferred 
to another steamer; and proceeding to 
Shanghai, &c., are, on arrival at Hong 


Kung, transferred again to a branch 
steamer. 


Sea Voyace (5 days) to Penang. 


Leaving the harbour, or roadstead, of 
Point de Galle, we proceed for three days 
without sighting land, but on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, the vessel steams 
along the Straits of Mala cca, and we now 
behold the Gold Mountain of Sumatra 
10,000 feet high, rising on the right like 
a stupendous cone on the horizon, and on 
the 5th we pass the harbour of 


PENANG, OR PRINCE OF WALES 
| ISLAND, 


‘Called by the natives Pulo Penang, or 
‘Betel Nut Island, on account of its 
resemblance to the Areca Nut, which grows 
there in abundance, It is not touched at 
by the P. & O. Co.’s steamers, though 
- sighted in passing; but passengers may be 
boated through, via Singapore, and taken 
‘to Penang in the British India Company’s 
- steamers, 


Posir1on.—Two miles off the north- 
west side of Malacca Straits, Latitude 
5°, 25’, north. Longitude, 100° 21’ east; 
18 miles long by 8 miles broad ; divided 
longitudinally by a ridge of mountains. 


CapPitaL.—G sorge Town, purchased by 
the East India Company from the Natives 
in 1786, now transferred to the crown 


PoruLaTion, about 132,000, including 
the province of Wellesley, on the Malay 
Peninsula, opposite. 


Lizvur.-Governor.—Lieut.-Col. A. E.| distant from the town. 


H. Anson, 
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Cuiger Josrice.—Sir W. Hackett. 


HotgL.—The British. Tariff, 16s. to 


24s. per day, (Rupees, 8 to 12), exclusive 
of all drinkables. 


CoNnvEYANcks. — Horses, Carriages, 
Boats, &c., at one-fourth the Bombay 
rates. Carriages are drawn by single 
ponies, 


STEAMERS, —Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Steamers (Brown and Co. 
agents) pass Outward-bound and Home- 
ward-bound every fortnight. The route 
to Penang and Singapore was first opened 
by the P. & O. Company in 1844-5. In 
1851 it was extended to Hong Kong. 


Banks.—Chartered Mercantile Bank 
of India, London, and China. 


NewspPaPErs.—Penang Gazette. 


THERMOMETER 60° annual range on the 
hills, 90° to 76° in the valley. 


CruimaTE delightful, January and Feb- 
ruary being the dry, and April, May, and 
June the rainy months. Mornings cool, 
and during some seasons 80 cold and 
foggy that warm clothing must be worn. 


Propuctions. — Cocoa-nuts, Mangoes, 
Palms, Plantains, Mangosteens, Rambu- 
tans, Pepper, and timber for ship building. 


Ossects oF Notice. — Government 
House, Esplanade, Churches, Dissenting 
Chapels, Harbour, Arsenal, Bazaars, 
Chinese Shops, Hospital, Post Office, 
Custom House, Barracks, Markets, and 
the Cascade, the summit of which closely 
resembles the Col de Colma, between Orta 
and Varallo. 


In THE Vicinity. —Mountain Falls, on 
the road to a hill, from which an extremely 
{fine view of the Island of Malacca and the 
ocean may be obtained; also the mountain 
range, 2,900 feet above the sea, which 
is beautifully picturesque, and not far 
The valley 8 miles 
broad. 


— 
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r Penang to Singapore, (sea voyage 2 
days). This journey is exceedingly in- 
teresting, as during the whole time land 
The fine mountain ranges of 
Malacca are seen, which increase in height 
as. they extend into the interior, but a 
number of mountainous islands intercept 


is visible. 


the view of Sumatra. 
SINGAPORE —Telegraph Station. 


Capital of the Straits Settlements, at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Straits of 


Malacca. 


Lat. 1° 10’ N., Long. 103° 15’ E. This 


settlement was founded in 1819. 


Population, about 81,000, of whom 


55,000 are Malays and Chinese. 
HotExts.—De )’Europe. 


landlord. 


TanriFr.—16s. to 24s. (8 Rs. to 12 Rs.) 


per diem, exclusive of all drinkables, 


which are charged at the same prices as at 


Bombay. 
Telegraph to Batavia is now open. 


CoNnvEYANCES, — Horses, 
Boats, &c. The boats are small row 


boats, at less than one-fourth the Bom- 
bay rates. 


STEAMERS.— Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Steamers (J. B. Caldbeck, 
Esq., agent) arrive here Outward-bound 
every other Wednesday, with the English 
and Bombay mails; and sail Homeward- 
bound, with the same. Passengers may 
be booked to Penang and Malacca by the 
British India Steamers, at through fares, 
The Netherlands India Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamers to Batavia, in 5 days; 
the rates of passage in which are 40 dollars 
(£10), exclusive of drinkables. Through 
Tickets may be had at Southampton or 
Marseilles, Large steamers lie in deep 


water, close to the wharf, 24 miles from 
the town. 


BAnKERs.—Chartered Mercantile Bank 


Paddy Goose 
Tavern, kept by Madras Bob, a noted 


Carriages, 
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of India, London, and China; Oriental 
Banking Corporation; Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China; Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Company; Bank of 
Rotterdam. 


Corns.—Spanish dollars, divided into 
100 parts, represented either by Dutch 
doits, or English copper coins of the 
same value. Gold Dust is sold by a Malay 
weight, called the Bungkal, equal to 
two Spanish dollars, or 832 grains Troy. 


Consuts—I. Stone, Esq., American 
J. M. Troplong, Esq., French. 


NEWwWSPAPER.— The Straits Times. 


WeicuTs.— The following are in use :— 
1 Picul makes 100 Catties, equal to 133} 
pounds avoirdupois; 40 Piculs make 1 
Cayan of Rice. 


THERMOMETER.—71° to 899 in-doors ; 
100° to 117° in the sun, 


Rarns.—Moderate, for about 150 days 
yearly. 

Srasons.—There is neither summer nor 
winter,and even the periodical rainsare short 
and not very well defined, as the showers 
are always moderate, which arises from the 
island being only 80 miles from the equator. 


Cummate. — Extremely healthy, and 
although hot, there is very little variation 
in the temperature. Sun rises at 6 a.m., 
and sets at 6 p.m. 


Ossects oF Norice.—The Commercial 
Square, houses one storey high, shops 
porticoed and kept by Chinese; Buddhist 
Temple; Joss Houses, with the statue 
of a Sun having a large carved bull in bis. 
mouth at the entrance gate, Joss sticks 
burning, anda large drum and bell hanging 
from the roof; Perambulating Restaurants, 
the keepers beating bamboo sticks to draw 
customers; Mr. Whampoa’s country seat, 
with its elegant and extensive gardens ; 
the Theatre, open at 9 p.m., as large an 
edifice as the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester; Burial (Ground at the side «! ‘"¢ 
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hill, with Chinese Tombs therein; the 
Docks, being rapidly constructed for the 
P. and O. Company. | 


Hints.—Europeans should be careful 
not to expose themselves to the rays of 
the sun. Here Malacca canes and Penang 
“* Lawyers’? should be purchased. 


The seat of government for all the 
possessions in the Straits, called the Straits 
Settlements, including Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca, which were transferred from 
the India Offiee to the Colonial Office in 
April, 1867. 

Governor.—Col. Sir H. St. G. Ord; 


assisted bya council, 
Cuer-J ustics.—Sir P. B. Maxwell. 


The town is situated on two sides of a 
salt creek, that empties itself into the sea at 
the west head of a deep bay, and which is 
only navigable for small boats, so that 
vessels are obliged to lie at the wharf, at 
about two miles from the town. ‘The 
highest spot is Buket Temah, 500 feet 
above the sea. All merchandise is dis- 
charged at the doors of the principal 
warehouses, 

There are two excellent markets daily 
for vegetables, fruits, fish, meat, green 
turtle, all of which are very good. and 
reasonable. A. handsome spire Church 
was opened 1866, at a cost. of £10,000. 
This place is chiefly an entrepét of mer- 
chandise, the value of its annual imports 
may be estimated at £2,500,000, and its 
exporta £1,000,000. Horses cannot be 
bred here, they must be imported. The 
nutmeg plantations should be visited. 
Here an European garrison has been per- 
manently quartered, and extensive fortifi- 
cations are in progress. It was made an 
English settlement 1819; and is now. 


Remarks. aB0uT THE IsLAND.—Singa- 
pore, a free port, and the great entrepdt 
for European and Asiatic merchandise, 
is an island of aa elliptical. form, about 
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27 miles long,, 15 broad, contains an 
area of 270 square miles, and igs not 
more. than 100 miles in circumference; 
this estimate includes 50 desert islets, the 
sea, and the whole of the Straits, within nine 
or ten milea.of:the islaad.. It is separated 
from the main island by a small strait. not 
more than a quarter of.a mile wide.at the 
narrowest part. In front of the island is 
a chain of islands inhabited by a few wild 
tribes, of whese manners and customs very 
little is known. 

Hints. — All passengers paying their 
passage. money at thie: place. for: Batavia 
and the Australian ports, either to the 
Peninsular aud Oriental Company, or the 
Dutch steamers, must do so in sovereigns 
or Spanish dollars. 


For. Labuan ard Borneo, see p. 191. 
For Batavia, p. 189. Here the Boats of 
the Messageries Impériales start for 
Manilla and Batavia; and also Saigon, the 
capital of the French possessions in Cochin 
China at the mouth of the Cambodis, 
whera Floating: Docks: have been con- 
structed. These provinces were annexed 
by the French, 1867. 


Sea Voyace (8 days.)—From Singa- 
pore to Hong Kong. The coast of Malacca 
being tolerably high presents & picturesque 
appearance, which is heightened by the 
well wooded mountain ranges, all covered 
with beautiful verdure. The large solitary 
rock, called the “Shoe,” in the China Sea 
is passed, but why so termed it is Impos- 
sible to conjecture, as it much more closely 
resembles a mastiff or shepherd’s dog’s 
head. The mouth of the Si-Kiang 
(Tigris), one of the principal rivers in 
China, is also passed, and is about eight 
nautical miles broad just before it enters 
the sea. Its*mouth is, however, so con- 
tracted by hills, that it loses the greater 
portion of its breadth. The scenery around 
it is very beautiful, and the fortifications 
on the tops of the hills render the view 
quite romantic and picturesque.. 
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CHINA. 


This country (called by the natives 
Tchou- Koue, “ centre of the earth”), com- 
prises all the countries which reach E. and 
W. from the sea of Okhotsk to Kokhan 
and Badakshau, about 3,350 miles, and 
N. and S. from Tonguin to Asiatic Russia, 
also a distance of about 2,100 miles, and 
ineludes one-third of the whole continent 
of Asia. It lies between 15 and 52° N. 
latitude, and 70 and 135° E. longitude, and 
is 3,000,000 square miles in extent. 


China Proper containsabout 1,500,000 
square miles; with a population of 
414,000,000, by the census of 1842; and 
18 Provinces, Some of the Chinese names 
with their English meanings, are as follow: 
Foo or Fuh, town of the first class ; Chou 
or Choo, town of the second class; Hien 
or Heen, town of the third class; Ho or 
Kiang, river; Keou, mouth; How, lake ; 
Hai, sea, 

CHINEsg TarrTrary contains four Pro- 
vinces, and about 3,000,000 equare miles. 


Tuset, bordering on Hindoostan, con- 
tains 800,000 square miles. 


The country of China Proper is diversi- 
fied, flat, fertile, and intersected with 
numerous large rivers, canals, and several 
chains of granite mountains. In ap- 
pearance it is beautifully picturesque, 
owing to the style of building, and form 
of the trees and plants. The soil is good, 
and agriculture in the highest degree 
of perfection. The climate of the southern 
part is very hot, while the nothern part 
liable to the rigours of an European winter. 
The language is the most singular on 
the face of the earth, and seems originally 
to have been hieroglyphical, Education is 
general, and the children of the poor are 
taught to follow the trodden profession of 
their fathers, The Great Wall on the 
north border, made about 300 B.c., 
stretches up and down hill, for 1,200 
miles, 15 to 30 feet high and about 12 
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feet wide, but in a state of decay. The 
Grand Canal carries an inland navigation 
from Canton to Pekin, 1,400 miles; it was 
begun in the 13th century, and 30,000 
men were employed 43 years to complete it. 


Manufactories of almost every article 
of industry abound here. Porcelain (the 
clay is called Kaolin), Gold, Silver, Iron, 
White Copper,Cinnamon,Copper, Mercury, 
Lapis Lazuli, Jasper, Rock Crystai, Wood- 
stone, Granite, Porphyry, Marbles, Tin, 
Lead, Coal, Tutenague (a mixture of copper 
and zinc) are amongst its products. In 
it are to be found growing the Tallow 
Orange, Plantain, Tamarind, and Mul- 
berry Trees, Tea Plant, Lime, Citron, 
Lemon, Pomegranate, Vine, Tse-tse (a kind 
of fig), Li-tchi (like a date in size), Long- 
yeu (Dragon’s eye), Pi-tsi (water chesnut), 
Tsi-chu (varnish tree), Camphor Tree, 
Bamboo Reeds (as large as big trees), 
Tie-by-mon (Ironwood), Cotton, Betel, 
Tobacco, &e. Musk Deer, Tigers, Buf- 
faloes, witd Boars, Bears, Rhinoceroses, 
Camels, Deer, Kinki (golden fowl), the 
finest in the world; and some of the most 
beautifal birds, both in form and plumage, 
abound in this extensive empire. 


Its authentic history appears to begin with 
the great dynasty of Han, which lasted foar 
centuries and a half, and was overthrown 
in 266 a.D. From it arose six petty dy- 
nasties, which lasted from 266 to 608 a.D., 
but in618 the royal house of Tang ascended 
the throne, under whom the empire became 
powerful and opulent. The most illus- 
trious prince of this line was Tai-tsong, 
who extended the kingdom as far as 
Western Asia, This dynasty was suc- 
ceeded by five lines of weak monarehbs, till 
960 a.D., when the Song dynasty was 
founded, which reigned until 1279 a.v., 
when this empire became subject to the 
Mongol Tartars, who are supposed to heve 
been confounded with the Hunni (Huns) 
under.the national name of. Khan (people). 
In374‘a.D. the Tartars, crossing the Wolge 
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and the Don from the banks of the Palus 
Moaotis (Sea of Azoph), founded an exten- 
sive empire between the Theiss and the 
Don, driving the Goths and Alavs before 
them. In 378, they poured down on the 
provinces of the west and east, under 
Attila, and in 435, extending their con- 
quests to the borders of the Baltic Sea, 
threatened the Roman Empire with destruc- 
tion. They appear to bave flourished in China 
about the year )304.p., under the celebrated 
Khan Oguz, and to have continued making 
extensive conquests during the reigns of 
Genghis and Timur, Kublai Khan (grand- 
son of Genghis Khan) the founder of 
this new line of monarchs, extended 
his power over all Asia. His successors 
ruled over this nation till 1368, when they 
were expelled by the founder of the native 
dynasty of Ming, the last prince of which 
was Haoitsong, in whose hands the empire 
fell into disorder, The Mantchoos were 
called in to quell the disturbances, but in 
1644 their own sovereign seized possession 
of the throne; he was succeeded by his 
son (Kanghi) in 1661, who proved himself 
one of the most distinguished princes that 
had ever ruled over this vast empire. In 
1839, the Chinese Government destroyed 
all the opium belonging to the British mer- 
chants at Canton, and grossly insulted the 
British residents. The English Govern- 
ment declared war; and in 1842, the Is- 
land of Hong Kong was ceded to England, 
and a compensation of £5,000,000 sterling 
-was paid by the Chinese as an indemnifica- 
tion for the expenses of the war, and the 
opium which they had destroyed. They 
also granted permission to the British to 
trade at the ports of Amoy, Fub-Chou, 
-and Shanghai. In consequence of the 
‘Chinese authorities having seized upon 
some English vessels, in 1857, war was 
again declared, and Canton was taken 


possession of by the united forces of 


England and France. |§ Commissioner 
Yeh was captured and carried on 
-board the “ Inflexible” to Calcutta, on 
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the Ist March, 1858, and the occupation 
of Canton in the same year, led toa most 
advantageous treaty being concluded be- 
tween the English and French plenipo- 
tentiaries and the Emperor of China; 
which was again violated by the Chinese. 
Hostilities were recommenced in 1860, and 
the allied forces occupied Pekin. Another 
treaty was then framed, and a_ large 
indemnity demanded. Since that period, 

and under a more enlightened government, 

a better policy has been pursued by the 

Chinese towards the English and other 

foreigners. 
the substantial benefits of commerce; and 
it is said that they are even favourable to 
a scheme of 


They have become alive to 


RaILWays IN CHINA, projected by Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson, in 1864. It em- 


braces four main lines from the great city 


of Hangkow, on the Yangtze river, viz.: 
down the river, to Shanghai, 650 miles; 
South, Canton and Hong Kong, 850 miles; 
North, to Pekin, 800 miles ; and West, up 
the river, and over the Chincse border, to 
Calcutta, 1,600 miles. These lines connect 
the tea, silk, iron, coal, and other districts. 
Sir M. Stephenson was one of the first to 
agitate the question of railways in India; 
and looking at the wonderful progress of 
the present age, he is sanguine in his ex- 
pectations that in 20 or 25 years “ passen- 
gers and goods will be conveyed from 

London through Europe and Asia, by 

Constantinopleand British India, to Canton 

and Pekin.” (See his Pamphlet, and 

accompanying map of China). 


HONG KONG 


(Island of Sweet Water). 


Principal Port, Victoria, founded in1842. 


Population, about 96,000, the greater 
part of whom are Chinese and a mixed 


Portuguese race from Macao, called 
Macfenses. 
Lat. 22° 12’ 30” N. Long. 114° 


12' 40” EK, 


H 
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HotTers.—De l’Europe, best; British, 
Commercial, and others. Tariff—16s. to 
24s. per diem, exclusive of all drinkables. 


ConvEYANCES, — Palanquins, Horses, 
Carriages, Boats, &c., about the same rates 
as at Bombay. The usual conveyance is 
a Sedan Chair. Junks to Canton, fares, 3 
to 12 dollars (12s. to 48s.) 


STEAMERS. — Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Outward-bound Steamers (W. 
Macaulay, Esq., Acting Agent), arrive 
here about every other Wednesday; and 
sail Homeward-bound, about every other 
Wednesday or Friday, at 7 a.m., two days 
after the arrival of the mail from Shanghai. 
A transfer to or from the branch steamer 
is made each way. Eight of the com- 
pany’s steamers are employed in the service 
between Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Japan. 


Boat hire, half a dollar (2s.) per diem. 


REMARKABLE Ossects.— Victoria Peak, 
1,200 feet high ; Government House ; 
Supreme Court; Cathedral ; Royal Naval 
Hospital ; the Cemetery, in the Happy 
Valley, where stands a memorial, in solid 
granite, 30 feet high, to the memory ot 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates of the 59th regiment of foot, who 
died there of fever in 1849. In the Public 
Gardens stands a handsome new Fountain, 
of concrete stone, modelled by T. Blas- 
kill, from the arum and reed mace plants. 


A new Dock, on the south side of the 
island, 400 feet long and 90 feet wide, has 
been cut out of the granite, for the Hong 
Kong, Canton, and Whampoa Dock Com- 
pany. 

RacgE Coorsk, meetings in August. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. — Governor, 


CotontaL Suraron.—Dr. J. Murray. 
BrapsHaw’s GuiDE Derét.— 


Ciuss.—The Hong Kong, at which 
travellers can reside, if proposed and 
elected by the members—Room No. 7 
should be rented, if practicable, as it is 
airy, and commands an excellent view. 


ProtoaraPpHers.—M. Rossier, Mesers. 
Negretti and Zambra; the climate con- 
siderably affects the chemicals used in 
that art. 

Artists.—Senhor Baptista and Mr. 
Scarth, both first-rate. 

AMUSEMENTS.— Bowling Green. 

Newspapers.— The China Mail, Dai’y 
Press, Friend of China. 

Bankers.—Oriental Bank Corporation ; 
Chartered Mercantile Bauk of India, Lon- 
don, and China; Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China; Comptoir dEs- 
compte de Paris; Central Bank of Western 
India ; Hong Kong and Shanghai Bankirg 
Incorporation; Agra Branch Bank. 


Coins.—Foreign money circulates here, 
but especially the Spanish dollars, worth 4s., 
which are frequently cut into halves and 
quarters, and are termed cut-moneys, as in 
the West Indies and the western coast cd 
Africa. The only coin made in China 1s 
the Cash, which is used in small payments. 
It is composed of six parts copper and 
four lead, is round, marked on one side, 
with raised edges, and has a square hole 
in the middle. A Tael of tine silver is 
worth 1,000 cash, and is valued at about 
63. 8d, Silver Ingots are used as money, 
and weigh half a Tael to 100 Taels (best ). 
Gold is sold as merchandise in Ingots, 
called ‘‘Shoes of Gold,” of 10 Taels each. 


; ; WErGHTS.—The gold and silver weights 

Sir R. G. Macdonnell; Chief Justice, | are -— 
Hon. J. Smale; Commanding Land Forces,| 16 Tael make 1 Catty. 
Major-General Guy, C.B.; Commanding| 109 Mace oe 1 Tael. 
Naval Forces, Rear Admiral Kuper, C.B.;| 191 Candari 
Bishop of Victoria, Right Rev. Dr. 1000 rs ela e =1 Teel. 
Alford. 100 Taels make 1200z. 10 dwt. Troy. 

CHAPLAIN.—Rev. W. R. Beach. 1 Tael, makes 579°8 English grains. 
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The merchandise Weights are :. 
1 Tael makes Olbs. 14oz. 
16 do. » Catty 14 0. 
100 Catties make 1 Picul—133}lbs. 


Advoirdupois or 162Ibs. Noz, Sdwt. 13gr. 
Troy. 


is about the size of a nut, with a brow1' 
outside, the edible part being white and 
tender, though somewhat watery in taste), 
and lytchi, which is similar to the former, . 
having the kernel black, and is considered | 
by the Chinese as the finest fruit in the 


The Chinese call the Catty (Gui) ; 
Tael (Lyang); Mace (Tchen) ; Canda- 
rine (Fivan); Cash (Lis). 

Tus Lona Megasure:— 

Eng. Inches. 
equal to 14°625 
yy 13°125 
» 127 


10 Punts make 1 Cobre, 

1 Foot Malhern Tribunal 
1 Do. Builders’, called Congpee 
1 Do. Tailors’ and Tradesmen »5 13°33 
1 Do. Engineers’ » 12°65 


1 Li is equal to 1:897} feet English, 
1924 Li is equal to 1 Degree. 


THERMOMETER in-doors in the shade, 944° 
me out of doors 99° 
Average in August, 84°. 


The Ratns are later than at the Indian 
Presidencies, but much rain falls in the 
month of July, during which time it is ex- 
tremely unhealthy, 


Seasons.—July and August are the 
hottest months in the year, 


SANATARIUM.— Manilla, 4 days’ voyage 
per Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, It 
should be visited from the middle of June 
to the beginning of August. 


CiimatE.—It is extremely hot, and much 
‘More oppressive than at Bombay, but in the 
‘winter months cocoldthatfires are required, 


European Mops or Lire in Cuina.— 
All Europeans generally rise at .. 5 a.m. 
‘Take a bath and coffee or tea 6 
Ride or drive out until... ....... ... 8 PP 
Breakfast ((similar to that in India) at 9 - ,, 
Business hours from...... 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
‘Tiffin (or luncheon, az in India) at 1 re 
Dress, and driving out from ...5 to 7 p.m. 
Dinner at... ee... 7 30 ss 

The dessert generally consists of cheese, 
‘with pine-apples, mangoes, long-yeu (which 


99 


99 


. 


universe, 


Drinkasies, — French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese wines, brandy, soda water, and 
pale ale, all of which are iced. 


Tra.—It is always served up on a tray 
in the evening, after dinner, as café nozr is 
done in France. 


THE Cost oF RESIDENCE IN Cum 
is much more expensive than in the Indian 
Presidencies, as the maintenance of an 
establishment on a middling scale may be 
calculated at 6,000 dollars, or £1,200 per 
annum, without including that of a ears 
riage, palanquin, or horses. 


THE LIVING OF THE CHINESE costs very 
little, and does not exceed a dollar (4s.) 
per head. 


The expense of keeping a boat is about 
28s. (7 dollars) per month. 


Ricg is bought by the Picul (124!be. 
avr.), and costs 17 to 23 dollars (7s. to 10s.) 


Consuxs for several European Coun- 
tries and the United States reside here. 


ENetiso Consuls aND Vicr-Consuts 
AT TREATY Ports 1n Corna.—At Amoy, 
W. H. Pedder, Esq.; Canton, D. B. 
Robertson, Esq.; Foo-chow-foo, Ch. A. 
Sinclair, Esq.; Chiu-Kiang, F. B. Har- 
vey, Esq.; At Hankow, W. H. Medburst, 
Esq.; Kiu-Kiang, P. J. Hughes, Esq,; 
Macao, D. P. Marques, Esq. At New 
Chwang, T.'T. Meadows, Esq.; At Ningpo, 
H. W, Fittock, Esq. Shanghai, C. A, 
Winchester, Esq. At Swatow, G. W. 
Caine, Esq. Taku, J. B. Goddard, Esq. 
Taiwau, (Formosa) R. Swinhoe, Eeq. 
Tamsuy, (Formosa) W. Gregory, Esq. 
At Tangchow, J. Markham, Esq. At 
Tientsin, J, Mongan, Esq. At Wham- 
poa, H.,F. Hance, ‘Esq. 


ee a ot See 
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Hong Kong, or Victoria, is a free port, 
of only a few years settlement; but, 
according to Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 
his recent work on Japan, it is prospering 
in a most remarkable way. It is the centre 
for all the Eastern mails. Here the great 
commercial houses have their head-quar- 
ters, and from henee the coasting trade is 
carried on with the whole seaboard of 
China. Among the exports figure rhubarb, 
sugar, camphor, cassia, &c, Its magni- 
ficent Bay is one of the finest in the 
world, being landlocked by a circle of 
broad swelling hills. Ships of war, mer- 
chant craft from every country—England, 
New York, San Francisco, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, &c., trading junks of 
every shape and colour, all come here and 
crowd the anchorage. Every day more 
houses and streets are made, and more 
hills and rocks cut to make room for 
them ; a large Chinese town is extending 
along the west shore, and up over the hill 
sides along the face of the ravines, as if it 
aimed even at crowning Victoria Peak 
itself. This peak, though so striking an 
object from the sea, unfortunately shuts 
out the south-west breeze and the cool 
air during six months of the hot season. 
At such times fever and cholera prevail, as 
the hot sun strikes down on the barren 
granite boulders and thin scrub which con- 
stitute the surface of the ground. This 
drawback might have been obviated, it is 
said, had due forethought been exercised 
in fixing the position of Victoria, on 
the proper side of the island, in the first 
instance. All that can be done now is to 
alleviate the inconvenience as much as 
possible. It lies at the east entrance of 
Canton river, within four hours of the old 
Portuguese settlement of Macao, which 
is as dull and backward as a European 
town of the 17th century, offering a 
strange contrast to the bustle and energy 
displayed all around it. 


Victoria, with its Anglo-style verandah 
houses, is a mile in extent. Its appearance 
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bears an European stamp, except that no 
females are seen walking about, and that 
Chinese of all classes are continually pur- 
suing their various callings in the open 
streets. Passing along the principal street 
the visitor is astonished at the beauty 
and richness of the Chinese shops on 
either hand. They are filled with the most 
curious articles of the East—China crapes, 
porcelain vases of the most valuable kind, 
camphor-wood boxes, lacquered furniture 
of all descriptions, &c. Everything is 
arranged in excellent order and in good 
taste, The shopmen are well dressed and 
extremely polite; one sits at a desk with 
a camel-hair brush in hand, for they do 
not use pens, and sets down in the Chinese 
character every article sold; others are 
employed in displaying the goods to the 
gaze of the stranger, and this they do so 
cleverly as often to decide the hesitating 
purchaser. At short intervals near the 
shop doors may be seen a Chinese money- 
changer, seated at a small counter covered 
with rolls of sapegues, the current coin of 
the country. 


In our evening rambles through the 
tewn we often heard the sound of music, 
and female voices singing. One night we 
made bold to enter a house, where we 
heard a concert, at the risk of being 
thought intruders. Our intrusion, how- 
ever, was not resented, for the persons 
present immediately offered us seats, and 
made signs for us to stay and hear. The 
room was on the first floor, extremely 
clean and neat, well lighted by large 
windows, with blinds, which opened ona 
balcony towards the street. Four musicians, 
with stringed instruments, castanets, and 
a tamtam, accompanied a young girl, who 
sang and also played a kind of guitar. 
Near her stood several of her companions, 
who were to sing in their turn, They 
appeared not to be above 12 or 13 years 
of age, and were really pretty for Chinese. 
These ladies indulged in a cigarette from 
time to time, and handled their palm-leaf 
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fans very gracefully. In the middle of the 
Toom stood a small table covered with 
sweetmeats and tea things. On one side 
sat three or four merry-looking Chinamen, 
who listened most attentively to the music, 
at intervals blowing clouds of tobacco 
smoke from their mouths and nostrils. At 
the top of the room, on a divan, reclined 
two more men, who were smoking opium, 
and seemed to enjoy it amazingly. When 
the singers, whose voices were too shrill 
to be melodious, had all sung in turn, the 
persons present drew round the table and 
prepared to do honour to the supper. Nor 
were we forgotten, for the gentlemen in- 
vited us to take a cup of tea and some 
sweetmeats, which we found not at all bad. 
Then, not wishing to be thought too intru- 
sive, we withdrew, after thanking our enter- 
tainers as well as we could. 


The scene on the rivers is exceedingly 
animating and amusing, There may be 
seen numerous junks of immense size 
(from 500 to 1,600 tons burthen), most 
curiously shaped, having poops that hang 
over the water, ornamented with large 
windows, extensive galleries, and covered 
in with roofs, like houses—long, fiat, 
broad, China Men-of-War, mounting 20 
or 40 guns, having two immense painted 
eyes let into their prows, to enable them 
to find their way across the dominions of 
Neptune, as the Chinese affirm. Mandarin 
boats with painted sides, doors, and win- 
dows, carved galleries, and handsome silk 
flags floating from their tops. 


Flower boats, with their galleries taste- 
fully decorated with flowers, twined into 
various grotesque devices. Each of these 
floating nurseries contains a large apartment 
and severai cabinets, which are reached by 
passing through doors and windows, which 
have rather a Gothic appearance. The 
walls are hung with mirrors and silk 
drapery, and, suspended from the centre of 
the vessels, are glass chandeliers and colour- 
ed paper lanterns, beautiful little bouquets 
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of fragrant flowers being bung in little orna-' 


mental baskets between them, which gives 
each boat the appearance of being th: 
abode of some sylph-like fairy. These 
boats are stationary, and are used by the 
Chinese as places of amusement, both by 
day and night, p!ays, ballets, and conjuring 
tricks being performed on board of them; 
but no females, except those of a questton- 
able class, ever frequent them. 


The domestic economy of the English 
household in China very closely resembles 
that which should be adopted in the Pre- 
sidencies of India. The rent of six rooms, 
with a kitchen, costs about 700 to 800 
dollars, or £140 to £160 per annum. The 
same staff of domestics is required as in 
India, with this difference, that Chinese 
women will not attend on European ladies 
unless greatly overpaid, and the whole of 
the establishment is under the management 
of a Comprador, or steward, whose duties 
are to take charge of the plate, linen, furni- 
ture, engage all the servants, provide their 
board, answer for their good conduct, make 
the purchases required, and settle all bills; 
in many cases he also acts as cashier to his 
employers. The Comprador has no regular 
salary, but receives a stated per centage 
upon all business which he transacts. 
They are generally, most trustworthy men, 
and have to pay down a certain sum as a 
guarantee to some Mandarin, who becomes 
surety for them, 


As the Chinese are great adepts in 
counterfeit coining, the method which these 
Compradors adopt in examining and testing 
every separate coin, with great accuracy | 
and quickness, is well worthy of notice. 
A whole handful of dollars is taken up at 
once and tossed up separately with the 
finger and thumb, which enables thein to 
discover whether each rings correctly,. and 
when the coin falls again into the hands 
reversed, at a glance they can examine the 
opposite side. Thus in a very short space 
of time thousands and thousands. of dollars 


~ Fe 


are examined. After this process each 
‘piece is stamped with the private mark of 


their employers, which guarantees their 
' genuineness, 


eat is very amusing. They have two small 
_ sticks with which they manage most skil- 
_ fully to convey their food to their mouths; 


: mouth, and actually push it in with the 
: aid of the two little sticks, For liquids 
» they use small round porcelain spoons, 
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which are exceedingly durable, and keep 
off both sun and rain. Sewed stockings 
and shoes are worn, made ofblack silk, the 
soles of which are more than an inch thick, 
and made of layers of strong pasteboard 
or felt, pasted together. The lower class 
of people generally go barefooted. Thin 
grey moustaches are only worn by those 
who have been so fortunate as to become 
grandfathers, an honour of which they 
are exceedingly proud. Young men 


not only grow no beard but wear my 
moustache, 


The peculiar manner in which the Chinese 


with rice, however, they are unable to 
pursue this method —they therefore hold 
the plate which contains it close to their 


The most economical mode of living 
adopted by the Chinese is that of residing on 
coard boats(‘‘chops”), which generally mea- 
sure about 25 feet in length, in the arrange- 
ments of which are combined the greatest 
order and cleanliness, as each single 
plank is well scrubbed and washed daily. 
The husband goes on shore to work, whilst 
the wife gains what she can by ferrying 
persons over, or letting the boat out to 
pieasure parties. Every inch of space is 
turned to advantage, and there is always 
a small domestic oratory. The cooking 
and washing are performed on board; still 
the hirer of the vessel does not suffer the 
slightest inconvenience, and nothing offen- 
sive meets his view. 


The costume of both male and female 
among the lower order consists of wide 
trousers and large garments, both of which 
are generally extremely dirty, and not 
discarded until they will no longer hold 
together. The upper garments of the men 
reach a little below the knee, and those 
of the women rather lower, both of which 
are generally made of nankeen, or coloured 
washing silk. In the cold season the sum- 
mer garments are worn over each other, anc 
held together by a girdle—in the hot season 
they are not confined together, but hang 
loosely about the body. 


The heads of the men are shaven, witk 
the exception of the back, the hair of which 
is allowed to grow, and isthen plaitedintoa 
queue; when the men are employed at 
work, it is twisted round the neck, but 
when the owner enters a room it is let 
down again, as it would be contrary to 
the laws of etiquette and politeness for a 
perzon to appear with his queue twisted. 

Females comb their hair entirely back 
off their forehead, and fasten it in most 
artistic plaits about the head, in doing 
which a great deal of time is spent, but 
. when their hair is once dressed it is seldom 
touched for a whole week. It is very 
common to see both men and women 
going about with no covering at all on 
the head. Sometimes they wear bamboo 
hats not less than three fe + in diameter, 


The people are of middle stature—the 
complexion of the peasants and labourers 
is rather sun-burnt, that of the rich people 
and ladies white. Their faces are flat, 
broad, and ugly, their mouths large, their 
fingers long and thin, the nails of the 
aristocrats are allowed to grow very long, 
(about 14 inch). The rich ladiesare stout, 
and their feet, which are very small, are 
generally swathed in white linen or silk, 
bound round with silk bandages, The 
manner in which they deform their feet 
is thus: four of the toes are bent under the 
sole of the foot, to which they are firmly 
pressed, and to which they grow together; 
the great toe is left in its natural state. 
The fore part of the foot is compressed with 
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is its best port, and can be entered at a]l| each other; but the better sort are slate- 
times, there being abundance of water. | roofed, a capital protection from the sun, 
Market, amply supplied with eggs, fruit,| large, airy, and spacious. All from the 


goats, pigs, poultry, vegetables. 


richest to the poorest, contain large stone 


Tue Harsovr, which is 34 miles wide, |J@"8, in which a complete store of water 
running E.S.E., 6 miles long, and 6 fa-| 8 laid in. 


thoms deep, with a muddy and shingly 


Tne PAwNEROKING ESTABLISHMENT is 


bottom, affords good anchorage. In 1860 a vast structure, with rooms piled with 
the French squadron, consisting of 39 | goods, especially rich silks, furs, embroi- 


pennants, made it their rendezvous. 


deries, neatly ticketed, and well ar- 


Buixtpines, &t.—The Town Hall, which ranged. 


stands round two hollow squares, about 


Although this is the route the allied 


30 to 40 yards in extent, is constructed | British and French troops pursued, still 
ot brick and the best blue mortar, about|it cannot be termed the highway to 


50 feet long and 20 wide, having its | Pekin, 


for between the river, on the 


well-tiled roof supported on large sub-| banks of which they landed, and the 
stantial beams, each fitted into the other| Peiho, there is no communication ex. 


without any nails, The climate is hot but| cept by canal. 
The point of view is the | N, while the course of the Peihois W. In 


salubrious. 


The river runs to the 


Height, which commands a fine view, 30| about 14 hour we reach the town of 


miles in extent, having an extensive 
plain in front, the sea on one side, and a 
noble hilly range on the other. 


SINHO. 


The | Situated on the road from Tang-Kow to 


general appearance of the country is not | Tien-tsin, via the N. forts, about 7 miles 


unlike the finest parts of Devonshire and |S, W. of Pehtang, 


3 miles N. W. of Tang- 


Gloucestershire, and many pretty green|kow, and 6 miles N. W. of the Taki 
lanes are scattered about in various direc- | forts. 


tions. 


Branch road to Tien-tsin, and a narrow 


ComMERCE.—Junks arrive here from |raised causeway, about three miles long, 
the South laden with Manchester goods, |leads across the plain to Tangkow, and 
and in time of peace a most extensive and | down to the river. 


lucrative bartering trade is carried on, 


Propucrions.— Vegetables, hay, fruit, 


Turk Roapbs are narrow, but footpaths | &c. 


lead to and from the villages in the 
Vicinity. 
| PEH-TANG (12 miles). 


TANGEOW (4 miles). 


The point of view is the further gate 
of Tangkow, which commands a panoramic 


Tua Forts are situated about 3 miles | coup @ il of the river towards Taki, 


from the mouth of the river. 


Watgr.—Pools of brackish water lie 
scattered about in all directions, and that 
for drinking and culinary purposes is 
brought down in boats, about 6 mi 
distant. 


mniles along 


and the Tau Yamun pagoda on the south. 
Then crossing the bridge which the Bri- 
tish army erected across the river, we have 
a low, muddy, sea beach, on the left, and 
the Peiho on the right; thence we pass 
a good road leading up from the 
stream, and crossing the bridges which the 


Tue Hovszs are built of mud, one |allied forces erected over the numerous 
storey high, with rooms ruruing out of canals, we arrive close to 


a a rs 
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THE FORTS OF TAKU. 


Captured in the action of 21st Aug., 1860 
by the allied fleets, under Admiral Hope, 
after aldefeat sustained by him 25th 
July, preceding year; when, being igno- 
rant of their strength, he lost three 
vessels, and nearly 50 men killed and 
wounded. 


Enetisu Vice-Consut, W. N. Payne, 
Esq. 

The North Fort stood close to the 
Peiho river, on a low peninsula {about 
3 miles wide, and formed the apex of a 
triangle of mud (flooded at high tides), 
of which Pehtang and Sinho form the base. 
The Large Fort stood on the river’s bank, 
at the head of a reach, 4 mile below, and 
1 mile from the mouth stood the Lowe 
North Fort, which was formed of two 
high cavaliers, well mounted with guns, 
joined by-a curtain in front, the rear being 
protected by a crenelated wall, about 20 
feet high, also well defended with guns. 
The gate was shut and built up of the 
same materials as the fort itself, viz., mud 
and chopped straw well rammed together. 
Two ditches communicated with the river, 
and surrounded these forts. The Upper 
South Fort had no cavalier, but it was 
well mounted with guns. The whole of 
these were still further strengthened by 
five or six batteries of heavy guns, placed 
on the south bank of the river at Taku ; 
all the houses were loopholed, and had 
guns mounted on the roofs, 


The river, which is about 14 mile below 
Tangkow, flows nearly due south, until it 
reaches the town of Taku, situated on the 
opposite bank, thence it runs to tke south- 
east, and falls into the ser. The passage 
up towards the Forts was barred by almost 
innumerableobstacles, such assharp-pointed 
iron stakes, with their points turned 
downwards into the stream. 

Then continuing our journey,we proceed 
to the South Bank; pass thfough an 
orehard, then along a large salt hill plain.; 


pass over a deep trench, 12 feet wide, to 
a village (2 miles), and proceed along the 
Great South Road; pass through market 
gardens, for 6 miles; often meeting women 
riding in wheelbarrows, fashioned after 
the model of an open jaunting car, and 
constructed in such a manner that the 
whole of the load is thrown on the wheel, 
which is about the height of the barrow, 
and exactly in its centre, so that they carry 
thrice the load of ordinary barrows, besides 
which the weight is not then borne by 
the man. About 6 or 8 miles beyond is 
the town of 
KOTAL. 


Streets narrow, not being wider than 
8 feet, with the sewers choked up with 
offal (redolent with that faint and sickly 
odour so peculiar to all Chinese thorough- 
fares), coarse black pigs wallowing in the 
filthy mire, and dogs basking in the sun. 
They are lined with houses constructed of 
mud and straw, similar to those of Sinho 
and Tang-kow. Population numerous, and 
consisting of men taller than those of South 
China, who are in appearance flat, flabby, 
unmuscular, generally eat up with cutane- 
ous disease chiefly engendered by their 
filthy habits), and ringworm. The town 
stands on the bank of the river. About 
4 miles beyond we reach the town of 

Kiang-Kia-Chwang ; from which it 
is 7 miles over a plain to 


SINCHWANG, 


Streets almost overgrown with "grass, 
and quite deserted. Continuing our route, 
at the end of 31 miles from Sinho, after 
passing Kikko and Kish-tang-kon, and then 
through a suburb, we reach the south gate; 
thence proceed for 7 mile, and enter a 
gate leading into another suburb, and 1 
mile further brings us to the town of 


TIEN-TSIN 


And into the street of « Everlasting 
Prosperity.” Climate intensely hot; - 
strokes (frequent ;> thermometer ;: 
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Yard at the Mandarin Puntequas, Tea 
Factories at Foush-an, Bogue Forts, 
Dutch Folly, &c. 


The Walls, which are as high above 
the city as those of Chester, have a 
promenade on the summit behind the 
embrasures, Five Joss Houses, built 
by Yeh (Yep-choou-ming), command a 
superb view of the town, not unlike that 
from Fourviéres at Lyons, The fine 
Vhinese Bell in the Crystal Palace was 
originally here, but was sent home by 
General Van Straubenzee in Her Majesty’s 
ship Sanspareil.—Notice, also, the five- 
storied Pagoda, in front of which stand 
two red sandstone lions, The gigantic Joss 
House, reached by granite steps, with a 
beautiful avenue of trees on each side, and 
an exquisitely but elaborately coated por- 
celain gate, inlaid with figures of animals; 
and the Yamun, ‘‘ Pulace.” The streets, 
six feet wide, are densely thronged with 
artisans of all trades, employed in their 
daily avocations, and burning joss sticks, 
ind paved with oblong granite slabs, 3 feet 
long by 1 foot broad; houses one storey. 
Shops with gaudy sign boards and the 
population naked to the waist. 


ISLAND OF AMOY. 


Distant 280 miles from Hong Kong. 

Lat., 24° 20’ N., Long., 118° 45’ E, 

° Position.—On the South Eastern Coast 
of China. Taken by the English, 1841, 
and now a Treaty Port. 

British Consut.—W. H. Pedder, Esq. 

Population about 250,000. Circumfer- 
ence, 15 miles. 

Horets.—Only one poor Inn. Tariff— 
163. to 24s. (4 to 5 dollars) per diem, 
exclusive of all drinkables. 

ConVEYANCEs.—See Hong Kong. 


Jungs to all parts of China and the 
Straits. Thermometer 91° in August. 


Boat Hirz.—} dollar or (2s.) per day. 


Tariff—16s. 
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Ossxcrts or Notice.—The Port, which 
ig capable of receiving 1,000 ships. 
Fortifications, the Governor's Residence, 
Warehouses, Quays, Flower and Dwelling 
Boats, the Lace and Silk Manufactories, 
Bazaars, Painters’ andTurners’ Workshops, 
Tea Factory, Pagodas, &c. 


Sea Voyage (3 days).—From Amoy to 
Shanghai, the scenery is very interesting ; 
numbers of junks are constantly in sight, 
and the land is seen nearly all the way, as 
the Chinese coast is not lost sight of. 


SHANGHAI, 


(On the Woosung River.) 
Distant 520 miles from Amoy Island, 


and 890 from Hong Kong. 


British Consut.—C. A. Winchester, 


Esq. 


Population, about 400,000, of whom 


5,000 are foreign residents, 


Lat., 31° 22' N., Long., 120° 40’ E. 
PosiTion.—About 25 miles from the 


mouth of the Woosung River, and 43 
miles from that of the great river Yurg- 
tze-Kiang. 


Horgets.—The British,and several others. 


to 24s. (4 to 5 dollars) 
per diem, exclusive of drinkables. 


BanKkers.—Chartered Mercantile Bank 
of India, London, and China; Oriental 
Bank Corporation; Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China; Comptoir 
d’Escompte de Paris; Central Bank of 
Western India; Agra Branch Bank ; 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Com- 
pany. 

ConvEYANCFS.— The usual conveyance 
is a pony gig, or small low Brougham, 
without a seat for. driver, as gentlemen 
drive from inside. Junks to all parts of 
China and the Straits. Boat Hirz.— 
Half dollar or (2s.) per day. 


Newsparer.—WNorth China Herald; 
Bradshaw Guide Depot. 


ROUTE 21.—sHANGHAI—ROUTE TO PEKIN—TA-LIEN-WHAN. 


REMARKS ABOUT THE City.—It is the 
seat of immense commerce, and is ap- 
proached by the river Woosung, navigable 
for European vessels of large burthen, 
which gives it all the advantages of a 
seaport, and thus connects Europe with 
a large portion of the Chinese empire. . 


Oxssrects oF Notice.—The City Walls, 
vast Suburbs, with extensive warehouses, 
&c., its five Gates, Governor’s House, Bar- 
racks, Tea Factories, Custom House, Post 
Office, Exchange, Masonic Lodge and 
Hall, English Cemetery, and the Pillar to 
the Officers who fell in the Taeping War ; 
also the Public Tea Gardens in the 
vicinity ; and the new Seamen’s Church, 


STEAMERS,—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Steamers (Messrs. Chisholm 
and Barnes, agents) arrive here Outward- 
bound about every other Monday, and 
leave for Yokohama the day after at 5 
p-m. Homeward-bound steamers leave 
every other Saturday, at 11 a.m., the 
day after the arrival :of the Japan Mail 
from Yokohama (five days). The Messa- 
geries Impériales also touch here and run 
to Yokohama, 


Shanghai is the largest of the Treaty 
Ports, and was opened 1846, when 
there was scarcely a house to be seen 
among the corn, rice, and cotton fields. 
This space is now covered with a foreign 
town, one mile square, with a large and 
increasing Chinese population. Command- 
ing the great river Yangtze-Kiang, upon a 
tributary of which, the Hwang-po, it is 
placed, it is the shipping port of the silk 
and tea districts. Its trade now equals 
about forty millions sterling value, of imports 
and exports, the growth of twenty years. 


In 1862, the Resident Consuls issued a 
notice, declaring Shanghai under their 
protection, as a warning to the Taepings 
whose movements were becoming trouble- 
some. It is now strongly fortified. 

Q 
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ROUTE TO PEKIN. 


(Condensed from the description given by the late Mr. 
Bowlby, Correspondent of The Times). 


Leave Shanghai, per steamer, and pro- 
ceed direct to 


TA-LIEN-WHAN. 


The population is chiefly composed of 
colonists from Shantung, a very fine race 
of peaceable men, six feet high, stout in 
proportion, industrious, and excellent agri- 
culturists. 


The houses. or more properly cottages, 
are good, substantially built of large stones, 
plastered over with mud-mortar, well 
thatched with weed; they contain two 
rooms, and a large oven to warm the 
place in winter, but are destitute of clean- 
liness. 


PropucTions. — Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Weeds, and Trees, all pretty 
much as at home. 


Watzr.—Excellent in Odin Bay, on 
the opposite shore, but scarce here. 

Curmate.—In July it is delightful, clear 
dry atmosphere, a fine bracing breeze 
blowing in the evening, and the thermo- 
meter at 84°, In the winter there are 18° 
of cold,with asharp, keen,cold, north wind. 


CoMESTIBLES. — Eggs, fowls, goats, 
sheep, tea. 


ConvVEYANCES.—Despatches forwarded 
by the Chinese authorities to Pekin, 600 
miles distant, at the rate of 600 li (le) per 
diem, 

The beautiful bay of Odin when ap- 
proached from the sea, appears to be 
surrounded by high and precipitous rocks. 
It is 9 miles long and 16 wide, 5 fathoms 
deep, land-locked at every quarter, is 
entirely free from shoals, and has excellent 
anchorage, 


Excorsion.— Cuerow.—Standing on 
the north side of the Shantung promontory 
(which contains 30 millions of inhabitants, 
on an area of 65,000 square miles). 
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is its best port, and can be entered at all 
times, there being abundance of water. 
Market, amply supplied with eggs, fruit, 
goats, pigs, poultry, vegetables. 


Tuk Harsour, which is 34 miles wide, 
running E.S.E., 6 miles long, and 6 fa- 
thoms deep, with a muddy and shingly 
bottom, affords good anchorage. In 1860. 
the French squadron, consisting of 39) 
pennants, made it their rendezvous. 


Buiiprnes, &c.—The Town Hall, which 
stands round two hollow squares, about 
30 to 40 yards in extent, is constructed 
of brick and the best blue mortar, about 
50 feet long and 20 wide, having its 
well-tiled roof supported on large sub- 
stantial beams, each fitted into the other 
without any nails, The climate is hot but 
salubrious. The point of view is the 
Height, which commands a fine view, 30 
miles in extent, having an extensive 
plain in front, the sea on one side, and a 
noble hilly range on the other. The 
general appearance of the country is not 
unlike the finest parts of Devonshire and 
Gloucestershire, and many pretty green 
lanes are scattered about in various direc- 
tions. 


ComMMERcE.—Junks arrive here from 
the South laden with Manchester goods, 
and in time of peace a most extensive and 
lucrative bartering trade is carried on, 


Tue Roaps are narrow, but footpaths 
lead to and from the villages in the 
vicinity. 

PEH-TANG (12 miles). 


Tue Forts are situated about 3 miles 
from the mouth of the river. 


WatgR.—Pools of brackish water lie 
scattered about in all directions, and that 
for drinking and culinary purposes is 
brought down in boats, about 6 miles 
distant. 


THe Hovses are built of mud, one 
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each other; but the better sort are slate- 
roofed, 8 capital protection from the sun, 
large, airy, and spacious. All from the 
richest to the poorest, contain large stone 
jars, in which a complete store of water 
is laid in, 

Trt PAwNnBROKING ESTABLISHMENT is 
a vast structure, with rooms piled with 
goods, especially rich silks, furs, embroi- 
deries, neatly ticketed, and well. ar- 
ranged. 


Although this is the route the allied 
British and French troops pursued, still 
it cannot be termed the highway to 
Pekin, for between the river, on the 
banks of which they landed, and the 
Peiho, there is no communication ex- 
cept by canal. The river runs to the 
N, while the course of the Peihois W, In 
about 14 hour we reach the town of 


SINHO. 


Situated on the road from Tang-Kow to 
Tien-tsin, via the N. forts, about 7 miles 
S. W. of Pehtang, 3 miles N. W. of Tang- 
ek and 6 miles N. W. of the Taki 
orts. 


Branch road to Tien-tsin, and a narrow 
raised causeway, about three miles long, 
leads across the plain to Tangkow, and 
down to the river, 


PropuctTions.— Vegetables, hay, fruit, 
&c. 


TANGKOW (4 miles). 


The point of viewis the further gate 
of Tangkow, which commands a panoramic 
coup d@eil of the river towards Taku, 
and the Tau Yamun pagoda on the south. 
Then crossing the bridge which the Bri- 
tish army erected across the river, we have 
a low, muddy, sea beach, on the left, and 
the Peiho on the right; thence we pass 
along a good road leading up from the 
streams, and crossing the bridges which the 
allied forces erected over the numerous 


storey high, with rooms furuing out of} canals, we arrive close to 
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THE FORTS OF TAKU. 


Captured in the action of 21st Aug., 1860 
by the allied fleets, under Admiral Hope, 
after aidefeat sustained by him 25th 
July, preceding year; when, being igno- 
rant of their strength, he lost three 
vessels, and nearly 50 men killed and 
wounded. 


ENGLIsH VicE-ConsuL, W. N. Payne, 
Esq. 

The North Fort stood close to the 
Peiho river, on a low peninsula !about 
3 miles wide, and formed the apex of a 
triangle of mud (flooded at high tides), 
of which Pehtang and Sinho form the base. 
The Large Fort stood on the river’s bank, 
at the head of a reach, 4 mile below, and 
1 mile from the mouth stood the Lowe 
North Fort, which was formed of two 
high cavaliers, well mounted with guns, 
joined by-a curtain in front, the rear being 
protected by a crenelated wall, about 20 
feet high, also well defended with guns. 
The gate was shut and built up of the 
same materials as the fort itself, viz., mud 
and chopped straw well rammed together. 
T wo ditches communicated with the river, 
and surrounded these forts. The Upper 
South Fort had no cavalier, but it was 
well mounted with guns. The whole of 
these were still further strengthened by 
five or six batteries of heavy guns, placed 
on the south bank of the river at Taku; 
all the houses were loopholed, and had 
guns mounted on the roofs. 


The river, which is about 14 mile below 
Tangkow, flows nearly due south, until it 
reaches the town of Taku, situated onthe 
opposite bank, thence it runs to tke south- 
east, and falls into the sea. The passage 
up towards the Forts was barred by almost 
innumerableobstacles, such assharp-pointed 
iron stakes, with their points turned 
downwards into the stream. 

Thencontinuing our journey, we proceed 
to the South Bank; pass through an 
orehard, then along a large ealt hill plain; 
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pass Over a deep trench, 12 feet wide, to 
a village (2 miles), and proceed along the 
Great South Road; pass through market 
gardens, for 6 miles; often meeting women 
riding in wheelbarrows, fashioned after 
the model of an open jaunting car, and 
constructed in such a manner that the 
whole of the load is thrown on the wheel, 
which is about the height of the barrow, 
and exactly in its centre, so that they carry 
thrice the load of ordinary barrows, besides 
which the weight is not then borne by 
the man, About 6 or8 miles beyond is 
the town of 
KOTAL. 


Streets narrow, not being wider than 
8 feet, with the sewers choked up with 
offal (redolent with that faint and sickly 
odour so peculiar to all Chinese thorough- 
fares), coarse black pigs wallowing in the 
filthy mire, and dogs basking in the sun. 
They are lined with houses constructed of 
mud and straw, similar to those of Sinho 
and Tang-kow. Population numerous, and 
consisting of men taller than those of South 
China, who are in appearance flat, flabby, 
unmuscular, generally eat up with cutane- 
ous disease chiefly engendered by their 
filthy habits), and ringworm. The town 
stands on the bank of the river. About 
4 miles beyond we reach the town of 

Kiang-Kia-Chwang ; from which it 
is 7 miles over a plain to 


SINCHWANG, 


Streets almost overgrown with "grass, 
and quite deserted. Continuing our route, 
at the end of 31 miles from Sinho, after 
passing Kikko and Kish-tang-kon, and then 
through a suburb, we reach the south gate; 
thence proceed for 3 mile, and enter a 
gate leading into another suburb, and 1 
mile further brings us to the town of 


TIEN-TSIN 


And into the street of “ Everlasting 
Prosperity.” Climate intensely hot; sun 
strokes (frequent; thermometer in thc 
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shade, 98°, with hot winds in the day, ] pies, the vendor of which keeps his paté 


but cold nights. Population, 300,000. {hot by means of a small charcoal fire. 
Posit1on.—It stands on the Grand | The fishmonger plies his calling, crying fist 


Canal (of which it is the terminus), on the | 24% oh! in shallow round wooden bowls, 


enlaatel 


. : just covered with a few inches of water. 
south bank of the Peiho, 38 miles from The cookshop fumes with the national 


disb, viz.,a stew compounded of chopped 
pork, onions, sea weed, shrimps, and eggs. 
Of amusements the best is most undoubt- 
edly the juggler. 

English goods are found in the shops. 
The Perfumer’s contains every requsite 
for a lady’s toilet, viz., pearl powder, rouge, 
hair-dyes, paints, perfumes, complexion 
lotions, and even Rowland’s macassar oil; 
entering it we find the perruquiter engaged 
in shaving the head of a Chinese, combing 
and plaiting his tail (many of which are 
like the fronts of old English dames, false, 
easily obtainable at a dollar the half dozen), 
and extracting the wax from his ears. 


the Taku Forts and 680 from Pekin. It is 
the largest port on the coast north of 
Shanghai. The canal skirts it, and enters 
the Peiho outside the walls, and by it all 
the produce, as well as the taxes were 
formerly brought until the irruption of the 
Yellow River broke it up, but they never- 
theless reach this place by means of 
junks across the sea, and then up the 
Peiho. It is one of the most important 
cities in China, and the key of the capital. 


Encuish Consunt.—J. Mongan, Esq. 


The Gulf of Pecheli is narrow, the 
Peiho river difficult of navigation, the bar 
at its mouth inconvenient, and yet vessels 


drawing 11 feet of water can anchor off} The Crockerywareman offers a miscel- 


the town (Tien-tain) at the mouth of the 
Grand Canal. 


APPEARANCE OF THE Town. — It is 
walled, and of considerable extent ; with 
anorth suburb larger than the town 
itself, where are situated all the principal 
The streets are 
clean but unpaved, and lined with houses 
fitted up comfortably, some with glass 
windows, but built without plan or design, 
having in some of the inner courts a gar- 
Many of the mansions—for such 
they literally are—have been so con- 
may 
occupy one, and yet feel as private as if 
The 
verandahs of some are well filled with 


shops and warehouses. 


den. 


structed that several families 


they inhabited separate dwellings. 


flowers and exotics. 


° The fashionable lounge is the street of 
Here the 
traveller will see outdoor life in the 
The eel-pie and baked 
potato community ply their calling for the 
benefit of the Chinese workmen, who dine 
al fresco, while others partake of meat 


‘¢ Everlasting Prosperity.” 


interior of China. 


laneous stock of common English bottles, 
earthenware plates, sold at double their 
original retail cost. The Match-seller 
disposes of his superior congreves, the 
retail cost of which in England, is, 3d. 
at 24d. per box. 

The Linendrapers’ shops are generally 
well supplied with almost every kind of 
Manchester goods, but especially blue baft 
(used for trousers and tunics), linen, cot- 
ton, and calico fabrics, red and blue 
Ruasian cloth, double width, thick and 
coarse, selling at 25s. per yard. Although 
much in demand, it is decidedly a losing 
article, but is universally used in barter 
for tea and silk. 7 

The Pawnbroker’s establishment must 
be inspected. It is an immense place, full 
of every description of goods imaginable, 
from a pocket handkerchief to the anchor 
of a large sized junk. The mode of busi- 
ness isto lend for 24 years, at 12 per cent. 
per annum. 

The Ice house is large, deep, well 
drained, and contains blocks 24 feet thick. 


ROUTE 21.—EXCURSION FROM TIEN-TS\N. 


The Tea shop is supplied with sundry 
large brass kettles, each having a spout 
ornamented with a brass butterfly with 
extended wings, and has countless votaries, 
who sip the refreshing beverages. 


ConvEeyaNcEs,—Chairs carried by four 
bearers is the usual mode of locomotion 
in and about this place, and also for tra- 
velling to Pekin. 


Curkency.—Mexican dollar; rated at 
1,000 cash (5s.); as 200 cash equal 1s. 


WeEIcuts anp Mgasurss.—The catty, 
by which everything is sold, is equal to 
1 lb. Avoirdupois, 

Provistons.— Meat is cheap. Beef, 3d. 
per lb.; mutton, 4d. per Ib. tea, Is. 2d. 
per lb.; sugar, 4d. per lb.; flour, 24d. per 
Ib. Fowls, 9d.cach; ducks, 1s. 9d, each. 
Water melons, 3d. each; Lotos, in shape 
like a small melon, full of stoneless ker- 
nels, sweet and agreeable to the palate. 
Ice (in blocks of 25lbs.) 6d. per block. 
Forage cheap and plentiful, 


EXCURSION FROM TIEN TSIN. 


FROM TIEN TSIN VIA KEWFOWHYEN TO 
TANGCHOW FOO AND CHEEFOO, 
From the Journal of Capt. J. 8. C. Harcourt, 
Slst Regt. L. I. 
Kewfowhyen is celebrated as the burial 
place of Confucius. 


First of all it is, as a rule, necessary to 
get a permit or passport from the Chinese 
authorities at Pekin through the English 
embassy there, and also to provide yourself 
with cards,7.e. slips of pink paper with your 
name and rank written thereon in Chinese, 
The traveller would do well to have as 
little baggage as possible. He should hire 
two carts for the entire trip, and one or 
two strong Shangtung ponies for riding 
purposes, 

If travelling in the winter, too much 
rough, warm clothing cannot be taken, 
also blankets, and a large coarse sheepskin 
coat. <A pair of easy fitting long water- 
proof boots are most useful, 
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By way of provisions very little is 
necessary: say, a small keg of rum, ané 
a couple of hams, and a dozen or two tins 


of preserved soup. Those by Hogarth 
and Co., Cheapside, are the best. 


It is to be borne in mind that these pro- 
visions are only carried in case of arriving 
at some village, where one, as not unfre- 
quently happens, has nothing but rice and 
pickled cabbage, @ la Chinotse. 


The money of the country, namely 
copper cash, is too heavy to carry any 
amount of, and Mexican dollars are not 
disposable at their proper value in the 
interior, as the people do not understand 
them. The general plan is to have small 
ingots of pure silver, with a list of their 
weight and value. At most places there 
is sure to be a money changer who, if 
your piece of silver be of more value 
than is required to discharge your Dill, 
will cut or chip off the amount required. 


A few pounds worth of fourpenny, six- 
penny, and threepenny bits (the last coin- 
age, if possible, as being bright and attrac- 
tive looking) should be taken as presents 
to the children of officials, or of those 
who have been more than usually civil. 
The people are fond of these as they 
use them for buttons. A sketch book, 
patent memorandum book, plenty of 
pencils, a compass, and a good watch, 
sheroots, and any number of copies of 
the Illustrated London News are useful. 


On coming to an inn the people are 
generally very civil, but out of sheer curi- 
osity crowd round most inconveniently. 
On the promise, however, that you will 
admit them all to an ussembly as soon as 
you get settled, they will, asa rule, retire. 


When they do come to visit you, they 
are civil, anxious to oblige, and to be on 
good terms, and frequently bring presents 
without expecting any return; but the 
greatest nuisance is, that tired as you may 
be, these receptions last until four or five 
in the morning. ; It is customary to call 
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on the Taoutai or Prefect, and Head Com- 
missioner of any large town you may be 
in They will send by their servants 
presents of tea, hams, fruit, ete., etc., in 
acknowledgment of which you take the 
chief servant aside, and give him silver, as 
near as possible to the value of the 
present received, It may be useful to 
carry arevolver and sword, but be careful 
not to show them, as in some places they 
might excite either cupidity or suspicion 
amongst the people, who otherwise can be 
very civil. 
The first stage, to 


Teinghai, is about 22 miles over a flat 
country, in which ;the roads are very 
heavy during the wet season. There is 
nothing remarkable except the vast extent 
of burial ground, and the extreme flatness 
of the vast plain through which you are 
passing. Once on a time the sea over- 
flowed the land as far as Teinghai, which 
then received its name, signifying “ paci- 
fying the sea.” 

Lowkyatyen is the next place of 
rest (14 miles), A small village with a 
good inn, 


Tsieteechin, 17 miles. Roads toler- 
ably good, passing through several small 
villages, 


\ 
Potow, 14 miles. A small town with 
tolerable accommodation. 


Lienshing, a place near the great 
canal, of but small importance, 10 miles 
from last station. 


Teychow, 18 miles. The remains of 
a once large, well fortified, and flourishing 
town, on the banks of the grand canal. 
Formerly all the grain and other tributes 
were brought to Pekin by this canal; but 
since it has got out of repair, the grain 
tributes have been sent by sea. This hav- 
ing diverted the large number of people 
constantly travelling backwards and for- 
wards has ruined many formerly prosperous 
towns. This place was. harried by the 


bad inns, 
a Jesuit Mission, under the superinten- 
dence of a hard working intelligent priest 
—a Milanese by birth— who, besides 
converting the Chinese, teaches them 
various useful trades. The Jesuit Mission 
in China is far more powerful and much 
better organised than the missions of the 
Protestant faith, and costs hardly half as 
much. 
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Yellow River rebels some few years 
back, and rumour says that they mur- 
dered 20,000 men, women, and children. 


Chink-y-a-wan (21 miles), good road. 


The country fertile, but perfectly flat, 
with scarcely any trees, and without stones 
or pebbles. 


Eufang (18 miles), a small place, with 
About 24 miles from this is 


Lincinfoo is 12 miles from Eufang, 


and is a walled town with plenty of inns. 


In most of these walled towns the inns 


or hotels are in the suburbs, that is to 
say, outside the walls. 
generally built of an oblong shape, but 


The towns are 


sometimes square or round. They are 
encompassed by walls, varying in different 
districts from 25 to 45 feet in height, witn 
embrasures for guns, and loop-holes for 
musketry. At each angle there is gene- 
rally a round or square tower, to give 
flanking defence to the long straight wall 
or curtain, This wall is further pro- 
tected by one or more broad ditches or 
palisades, 


The walls have four gates—one in each 
wall—facing north, south, east and west, 
and through these the two chief streets 
of the city debouch. On the outside of 
these gates are most of the shops and 
inns; and beyond and behind them are 
the market gardens which supply the city. 

Wankyawan is the next place (15 
miles), A large village, with two good 
inns, 


Tongchangfoo (20 miles). <A large 
walled town; the streets, for a wonder, 


wee 
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we:l drained and paved with slabs of coarse 
blue marble, brought from the quarries 
between Tungho and Tungping. 

This was a flourishing and prosperous 
place until the rebels made their appear- 
ance and overran the ceuntry. There is 
good accommodation in the inns in the 
eastern suburb. 


Tungho (22 miles). A small place, 
with tolerable accommodation, having a 
small stream flowing through it. The 
road from this to 


Tungping (16 miles) is cut through 
banks of sandy earth and stony strata, 
and leads close by the western end of the 
Shangtung range of mountains, which 
form as it were the backbone of the great 
Shangtung promontory. 


Yentchow (40 miles). A large walled 
city, for some time the head quarters of 
Sangkolinsin’s force, posted here to keep 
the Nyenfai rebels in check. These 
rebels are a different set to the Taepings, 
having no connection with them. 


KEWFOWEHYEN., or Chinefowhyen 


(10 miles from Yentchow). Noted as the 
burial place of Confucius. 


The road runs along the bank of a small 
river, The large number of Wheelbarrows 
and travellers on this road is striking. 
They are drawn in this method: First 
and foremost comes a fine donkey, har- 
nessed by long traces to the fore part of 
the barrow; between these traces, and 
just in front of the single wheel of the 
barrow, marches a man who helps to draw 
it by two handles projecting from the 
front. Then, on the top of the barrow, 
if the wind is at all fair, is a large square 
sail, with mast, sheets, halyards, and all 
complete ; and, lastly, behind the ‘barrow 
is a second man, propelling this strange 
vehicle by means of two handles, such as 
there are to any other barrows. The 
wheel of this barrow is large, and placed 
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in the "centre of the macbine, the load 
being packed on the framework on each 
side of the wheel, and protected from it by 
a grating. «+ 

“ Large quantities of surfaee Coal are 
found in the mountains near this road. 


Kewfowhyen, in 1862, being very 
near the rebel part of the country, was 


with its large suburbs, full of soldiers, aid 


country people who had flocked in from 
the districts, from fear of the rebels from 
the Yellow River. 


The present head fof the clan of the 
great Kungfutsze (whose name was Latin- 
ised into Confucius by early writers) ranks 
high among the nobles of the land, and 
his name is Kung. The probable number 
of descendants from the original Kung- 
futsze is roughly estimated at 10,000. 
Some of these are in official positions, 
some are small landowners, and some are 
even chair coolies, or in equally common 
employments, 


In the centre of the city is a large space 
of ground, walled in, containing Temples 
dedicated to the great lawgiver and philo- 
sopher; a large Library, from which all the 
books have been removed; and a great 
number of genealogical tablets in stone. 
The remains, which are of great antiquity, 
stand mostly in smooth turf, under the 
shade of cypress trees. 


The principal Templeis 100 pacessquare, 
and of considerable beauty. The ceilings 
are prettily painted, and the stone columns, 
supporting the eaves of the wide-spreading 
roof, are in extremely high relief, serpents 
and dragons being represented as entwined 
round the pillars. 


In the same city are Temples to Zur 
and Mun, whose names are better known 
as Zeutius and Meucius, both either pupils 
or followers of Confucius. Inthe ground, 
dedicated to Zun are some extremely fine 
specimens of the Libanus Cedar trees. to 
which afabulous \age is ascribed. 
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Outside the city is the large burial 
ground of the Kung family, approached 
through an avenne of cypress, and enclosed 
by a high wall. Inside this are graves 
innumerable, and almost in the centre is 
the large Mound of Confucius, under which 
repose the remains of the greatest man 
China ever produced. This mound is 
repaired once in three years, with exrth 
taken from a sacred place. Inside the 
entrance, and on the left hand side, the 
guide draws your attention to the decay- 
ing trunk of a tree, said to have been 
planted by Confucius 600 years B.c.; also 
a Tea Tree, planted in the first years of 
the Ming dynasty. 

Close by there is a small Temple, con- 
taining a slab of black marble, on which is 
a fac simile of what the Old Tree was like 
several years ago. There are several 
handsome Temples and Tombs in the 
vicinity of Kew-fow-hyen, one Tomb being 
in the shape of a pyramid, thirty feet high, 
faced with stone, and surmounted by a 
small temple. This is in remembrance of 
one of their earliest kinge, and is of very 
Ligh antiquity. 

Sinen-chow, 22 miles; a small walled 
town; road good, through flat country. 
A small marsh on the right hand side is 
the only remnant of a once large lake, 


Yen-tun-tyen, 12 miles; road very 
bad. It leads over hard rocky hillocks, 
across a small stream to 
& Chinkyatyen, 27 miles. The road 
leads through a stony valley between 
barren mountains, The whole place gives 
the idea that at some time or other some 
immense body of water had broken right 
along the valley, washing away every ves- 
tige of cultivation. 


TCINAUFOO, 
37 miles ; road tolerably good—and again 
passing through fertile, well-cultivated land. 


This is the central and largest city in 
Shangtung. Being easy of access from its 
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central position, standing well protected 
by high walls and deep ditches, in the 
midst of an extensive plain, remote from 
rebels and disturbances, it is not only the 
largest, but the richest, city in this pro- 
vince. The inns are large and comfortable; 
the shops well furnished with goods of all 
sorts, displayed, when their nature admits 
of it, attractively in glass topped boxes on 
the counters, or in glass cases round the 

walls, The market is well supplied with 

pheasants, partridges, venison, fish, mutton, 

vegetables, with the shangvang, or moun- 

tain sheep, teal, duck, poultry, in fact, 

with all that can be wished for, and at 

moderate prices. 

The inhabitants seem all well clad and 
as busy as bees; they are well-behaved 
and civil to strangers, There are as usual 
large kitchen gardens in beautiful order, 
and a large place for breeding and keep- 
ing fish. 

In the suburbs is a Hot Spring, with a 
most picturesque Temple, well worth a 
visit. It presents a curious effect when 
the country is covered with snow and the 
ponds and rivers with ice, to see this 
stream with a clear sandy bottom (from 
which air bubbles are constantly escaping, 
giving to the water an effervescing effect) 
flowing along, throwing out a warm vapour 
between two green banks, along which 
rushes and water plants are growing. 

K’hotyen (10 miles). A nice little 
village, with a good clean inn. 

Changkewhyen.—A_ small unimpor- 
tant place, 20 miles. Passing through 
this, to 

Changshaug, 21 miles.—Good clean 
inn, and but little to eat. 

Kinglingshing, 22 miles.—A_ large 
straggling village with but poor accommo- 
dation. 

Singchowfoo, 25 miles, is the large 
town of a poor mountainous part of the 
country. The inns are good, and pro- 
visions easily obtained. In the gateways 


‘ 
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there are some curious specimens of old 
Iron Guns, cast by the Chinese long ago. 

Shihleepoo, 21 miles.—A small vil- 
lage with indifferent accommodation, 

Hangting, 20 miles.—A good sized 
hamlet, with one good inn. 

Tungkow, 21 miles.—Between this 
and the last place the road is indifferent. 
A small stream, partly frozen in winter, 
has to be crossed. Care must be taken 
against the masses of ice adhering to the 
ground under the current, which, in the 
centre, is too strong to be frozen, except 
in extraordinarily severe winters, The 
road winds on over old river beds and sand, 
separated by occasional cultivated strips, 
with but few trees. 


Sinho, 27 miles.—A small place, with 
second-rate, although clean inns, It is 
about 7 or 10 miles from 


LAICHOWFOO. 


A walled city of some consequence. 
About this part of the route there is 
much difference perceptible in the air 
from the vicinity of this city to the sea; 
which is visible as well as audible on its 
ice-bound beach to the northward and 
eastward. Large tracts of sand, similar 
to the Dunes at Ostend, or to the Denes 
on the Yarmouth coast, replace the hither- 
to excellent cultivation of the inland 
plains. 

A range of mountains stretches away 
on the right of the road, far inland. 


Pingleetzen is about 21 miles from 
Sinho, separated by ranges of small hills. 


Peema (31 miles). A large town with 
many inns .and paved streets.§ They pre- 
sent an active scene of traffic. The fire- 
wood hitherto consisting entirely of millet 
stalks or charcoal (the latter in places 
very expensive and bad) is replaced by fir 
cones and branches. : 

Tangchangfoo, or Tangchowfoo (29 
miles), Over a bad road, paved in some 
places. About midway between Peema 
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and this place is a wretched inn, where 
you can obtain little beyond rice, #0 it is 
advisable to bring on cooked food for a 
midday meal from Peema. It is a small 
maritime city situated close by the sea, 
and on the mouth of a small river which 
affords a harbour to small junks (traders) 
and fishing boats. The entrance is im- 
practicable for men-of-war boats except 
at high water. 


The Dockyard and harbour are, having 
walls and defences of their own, com- 
pletely separated from the main city, and 
a stream flows between them. 


The road from Tangchowfoo to Cheefoo 
is bad, being a mere track in places, over 
many low ranges of hills with ether 
fertile valleys or broad sandy water 
courses, which carry off the rains (very 
heavy at times) from the hills, 


At Cheefoo or Chefow (p. 163) large 
stores of grain and wood, bean cake, 
marine stores, are kept here either for 
export, or for the use of the junks bound 
upwards to the Peiho. 


The market small, but most plentifully 
supplied with fish, among which the best 
area large sole, the same as the “linguado” 
of the Spanish part of the Mediterranean, 
and large flat ish or dabs. There is an 
immense trade in salt fish. 


Besides fresh fish, any amount of wild 
geese, red legged partridges, the common 
English partridge, hares, wildtowl, fowl, 
pheasants, etc., may be had at most rea- 
sonable prices. Close outside the city is 
a sandy plain, where fishermen are em- 
ployed in twisting hair ropes, or in drying 
nets, 

Beyond this is the small headland of 
Yeuti, so called from a smoke tower on 
the top. On your left as you face the sea, 
is a large though shallow bay, formed by a 
long promontory of sandy beach some two 
to three miles to the left, and terminating 
in a large extent of rocky precipitous land, 
called Cau-Foo-Taov. 
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The English forces were at Tab-hiu- 
whau at this time, previous to the depar- 
iure for the north, in the last Chinese 
war. On the headland of Yeutitbe French 
troops were encamped, and on the right 
hand side, as you face the sea, was the 
French dockyard or naval establishment. 


The English naval establishment when 
removed from the Miatow Islands oppo- 
site Tangchanzfoo, was reformed on a 
low sandy Island with a hill at each end, 
nearly opposite the French dockyard. 


Cheefoo has now tolerably regular com- 
munication with Shanghai, and the Peiho 
river, There is some shooting to be got 
at the foot of tbe mountains, chiefly 
partridge and hare. ‘The people were 
very civil and the climate was most 
healthy 


Tien-Tsin (see p. 165) up the Granp 
CaNnaL To PEKrn, 650 miles, 

For upwards of 15 miles it is nothing 
better’than a serpentining canalized river, 
14 feet deep in the centre and 6 at the 
banks, which are thickly covered with 
upright and weeping willows. The tide 
rises and falls from 4 to 5 feet. The 
traffic along it is enormous. At the tenth 
mile the appearance of the country under- 
goes a marked change, as fine topes of large 
trees present themselves, then an extensive 
wood plantation,: consisting of large 
walnut, willow, locust, and gigantic pear 
trees, It flows through good alluvial soil 
during its entire course. The junction 
of the Yun-ho was undoubtedly taken as 
the summit level, thence N. the trench 
was dug through to Lintsing to join the 
Yun-ho, and embankments were thrown 
up S. to the Yellow River. By means of 
its connection with the rivers which flow 
into it, an almost entire water communica- 
tion was completed across the country 
from Pekin to Canton, a distance of 2,000 
miles; and for centuries this noble canal 
formed the high road between the capital 
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and the South and Middle provinces. The 
bed is in many places eut down from i 
to 70 feet. The sluices which kept the 
level were rudely construeted, and _ thick 
planks sliding in grooves of stone but- 
tresses appear to have formed the onijj 
locks. 

After passing Yang-tsin, (45 miles fror 
Pekin, the country becomes extremelt 
beautiful; but the Nan-tsin is flat, with 
trees and hills in the distance. Then pass 
on to the picturesque town of Mat-ow, 
10 miles ; and to the stone bridge of Pa- 
li-kao. 


Thence along a well-wooded and pretty 
country, bounded on the north and west 
by a superb mountain range; and at the 
end of six miles we come in sight of the 
remains of an enormous earthwork, which 
runs along the whole east face of the 
city, and distant from it about 3 mile, 
and is now broken up into a series of these 
large mounds. From any one of these a 
coup d’ail ia obtained of the Chinese 
capital, which lies in a low position. We 
then enter one of the nine gates of the 
imperial city of 

PEKIN, 


The capital of the Chinese empire. Popu- 
lation about 1,400,000. 


Conveyances, — The mandarins or 
higher class are carried in sedan chairs, 
with curtains all round them, borne by four 
or 8ix bearers, 

CrimaTE.—The average annual range 
of the thermometer is 52° of Fahrenheit. 
July is the hottest month, when the ther- 
mometer is 82°, and January is the coldest, 
when it stands at 24°, 


TELEGRAPH.— A direct Courier and 
Telegraphic communication is maintained 
between this place and St. Petersburg by 
the Russo-Mongolian Route, to Kalgane, 
Ourga and Kiachta, where the wire 
begins; proceediug thence through Ir- 
kutsk, etc. Letters and Newspapers are 


—— —_— 
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~Gespatched from Pekin, on this Route by 
.;the Russian Telegraph Agency, four times 
- a month, viz., 4th, 11th, 20th, and 27th; 
. and from Kiachta, 5th, 12th, 19th, and 


26th. This arrangement is extended to 
Tien-tsin. The time from Shanghai this 
way is now rednced to 28 days. Office of 
London and China Telegraph, Cowper’s 
Court, Cornhill. 


Enatiso AMBASSADOR.—Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, K.C.B.; Secretary, T. F. Wade, 
Esq,., C.B. 


JupGE oF Supreme Court.—Sir E. 
Hornby. 


MEpicaL OFFricer.—J. Dudgeon, Esq.; 
Chaplain, Rev. J. Bindon. 


Hon. Mr. Burlingham, formerly of the 
American Legation, has been appointed 
Ambassador from the Fekin Government to 
the Courts of Europe; assisted by Mr. J. 
W. Browne, formerly first Attaché to the 
British Embassy, 


Livine is very dear, as all kinds of 
provisions have to be brought from a con- 
siderable distance. Coal and coal dust is 
carried on the backs of a noble breed of 
camels, Corn and coin are both scarce, 
from the canal and roads being out of 
order. 


Currency—Much iron money is circu- 
lated here, owing to the great scarcity of 
copper, as the position of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang Valley prevents its transmission 
from the south-west. 


THE REVENUE, in times of prosperity, 
generally averages about 45,000,000 taels ; 
but in 1859 it only amounted to 8,000,000 
taels, 


THe Watts.— The outer is distant 
about 130 yards from and runs parallel to 
the city ; then high walls and open spaces 
surround the inside of the imperial city, 
Pekin proper, and separate it entirely from 
the city itself. The wall which occupies 
the centre is high and handsome ; the top 
is covered with yellow tiles, and inside 
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stand the palaces of the imperial family 
(or, as the Chinese term it, the Interdicted 
City), in the actual centre, and surrounded 
by the same kind of wall. 


Tue Gates are nine in number, con- 
structed in the walls, some of which are 
in the form of a square, and others round. 
The principal ones are the An-ting, the 
Chaou-yang, or Eastern one, and the 
Se-che (north-west). 


Tue Pusiic BuiLpINGs, viz.:—The 
Board of Ceremonies, situated 34 miles from 
the An-ting Gate, is an immense pile of 
edifices, memorable as the place at which 
Prince Kung, segent of the Chinese 
empire, and uterine brother to the Em- 
peror, signed the convention with the 
Earl of Elgin in 1860. 


The Board of Punishments (Hsing-poo, 
the Chinese Inquisition), situated in the 
south of the city, in which Sir Harry 
Parkes, was confined, 1560. 


The Board of Revenue, a large structure, 
in a most ruinous state. Zhe Boards of 
Civil Office, War, &c. 

Lhe Imperial Palace of Tsu-kin-Tehing, 
has a circumference of two miles, is sur- 
rounded with crenelated walls, built of 
brick and covered with yellow tiles. The 
palace stands in the centre of a large court 
yard, surrounded with colonnades, and is 
furnished in a superb style. One of the 
finest structures about it is the third gate- 
way, called Touan-Men; then the two 
temples of Tai- Miao, in which are kept the 
tablets of the Mantchou and Chetsu Than 
dynasties; then, after that, the magnificent 
Tai-ho- Tian (Great Union) saloon, where 
the emperor receives the principal man- 
darins of the kingdom and the foreign 
ambassadors. Also, the Abode of Hea- 
venly Calmness (the emperor’s private 
apartment), which is the noblest, richest, 
and most luxuriously furnished in the 
whole palace. Here also are the Rus- 
sian embassy, Cathedral, and Ecclesiastical 
College. ,Palace of. the Prince of I, 
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large a structure, that even in its out-| respectively painted blue, yellow, and 


houses full 3,000 men can easily be/| green. 


band of no less than 500 


A 


quartered. Jn another quarter of the im-| musicians is attached tothe choir of this 


perial grounds, called Honang-Tching, | temple, and reside therein. 


The Temple 


stands the beautiful temple of Fo, with a| of Agriculture stands at a short distance 
gilded bronze statue (60 feet high) of that | from it, and the Emperor repairs to it 


god, having 100 arms. 


annually in the spring, to guide the handle 


The Temple of Soung-tchou-Szu in of a plough along a furrow, which is con- 


which resides the Chief Legate of the 
Lama (three high priests also reside 
within the city), is a noble pile of build- 
ing. The Thibetan printing establish- 
ment, Theatres, erected by Kian-Loung. 
Five Artificial Mountains, the highest of 


—_——* 


sidered as a holy and political custom. 


The Temple of the Earth is a building 
of vast extent, surrounded by lofty walls, 
with large enclosures. 


The Temples of Tiwang Miae and 


which, named King-Chan, is celebrated | Confu-Tzee or Confucius. Inthe former 
as having been the spot where Hoai-| are kept the tablets of the most illus- 
Beoung, the last Emperor of the Ming|trious emperors, from Fou-Hi to the 
dynasty, after having killed his daughter, dynasty of Tsing. Italso contains a figure 
hung himself on a tree, to prevent him-| of Fou-Hi, with a large bump on both 
self fram falling into the hands of the| sides of his head, his pen in his hand, 


rebel, Li-tsu-Tching ; besides, 


several| and his sacred tablets before him; beside 


Tribunals, Temples, P alaces, and a few|him is the statue of the Chinese di- 
private show rooms belonging to the Em- | vinity, a most grotesque looking god, with 


peror’s tradesmen and merchants. 


In | griffin’s feet, bird’s bill, extended wings, 


another part stands a Palace, surrounded | placed in the centre of a small wheel of 
by a wide canal, which is crossed by a sin-| kettle drums, by which he is surrounded, 
gularly constructed, yet beautiful, strong | and his drumstick upheld, as if in the act 
black jasper bridge, and built in the shape | of striking them. The Temple of Confu- 
of a dragon, the feet of which form the | cius (see page 169) contains the Imperial 
piles and the body the arches. In the| (College. Bloody sacrifices and homages 
Chinese town stands the superb Temple, | are constantly offered to the sage annually, 


called 


in the name of the whole empire. ‘The 


Thian Than (“Temple of Heaven,”)| Hall, situated at the bottom of the court- 
the finest both as regards ‘its ornaments yard, contains close to the sides of his 
and construction in the whole empire, and | tablets, those of Meng-Tzée, and two or 
thither the Emperor repairs annually, on| three other learned men of the second 
the day of the winter solstice, to offer up | rank, besides those of 97 other wise men, 
a sacrifice to the God. <A portion of this| who rank in the third order. 


temple, the Jchai-Koung (called “the 
Penitential Retreat,”) is appropriated to 
the use of the Emperor during the three 
fasting days, which he keeps preparatory 
to offering up his sacrifice. The Chief Hall, 
circular in shape, is supposed to represent 


The Tribunal of the Chinese History, 
a kind of University, in which are col- 
lected the archives of the empire, and the 
royal family are educated. 


The Imperial College and Imperial 


the heavens, and is ornamented with 22} Observatory, erected in 1279, was restored 
columns, painted sky-blue, and most richly | under Father Verbiest, when he held the 
covered with gold. Its roof consists of | office of president of the tribunal of 
three lofty rows of porcelain tiles, each | mathematics. 
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Other buildings are, the Public Printing 
Establishment, the Medical College, the 
Foundling, Vaccination Institution, Public 
Schools, Cabinet of Natural History, and 
the Imperial Library, which is stated by 
Abel Remusat to contain no less than 
300,000 volumes. 


THE CITY ROUTE. 


™ Passing through the north portion of 
the city, we pass anumber of large, but 
dilapidated public edifices ; then down the 
west side, by one of the broad streets that 
run north and south, we approach towards 
the Chinese or South City, which is oblong 
in form, and stretches between 4 or 5 miles 
from east to west, while from south to north 
it is about 1} mile wide. It is separated 
by a lofty wall from the Tartar or North 
City, which is nearly 34 miles square, and 
rests on the centre of the southern city, 
both forming a T shaped figure, with 
a disproportionately stout perpendicular. 
North of all this stands a large earthwork, 
the north outline of which is exactly 
parallel to the north wall of the city, and 
1 mile distant from it. In the centre 
of the North City stands an inner walled 
and gated city, guarded by men at arms. 
Approaching the city from the north, the 
walls are upwards of 60 feet high, and in 
good condition, having lofty buildings 
overtopping the gates, which have an im- 
posing appearance. On a dry day they 
send up a cloud of dust, in fact, a perfect 
Australian-like dust storm, that almost 
blinds an European as he passes along; 
while on a wet one he ia knee deep in mud. 
The walls are narrow and winding, 
having a raised road in the middle, on 
which two carts can easily drive abreast ; 
on either side of this road is a lower one 
about the same breadth, lined with squalid- 
looking one-storeyed houses, and many 
well-arranged shops, with painted signs 
and streaming pennants. The greatest 
trade is carried on in the South City, 
which is traversed from north to south 
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by a few broad streets, the enormous width 
of which makes the well-carved wooden- 
fronted houses look mean and small. Close 
by stand nearly half- a-dozen ruinous looking 
public edifices ; then we pass the Board of 
Punishment, close to which stands the Rus- 
sian embassy. Thence we proceed along 
a broad street, extending from the centre 
of the Imperial city on the south, to the 
central gate of the Chinese city. Then 
we enter a large square, in front of the 
gate leading into the Imperial palace, on 
the east side of which stands the great 
Boards of Office of the empire. The first. 
is that of the Board of Ceremonies, a 
superb structure, with fine halls and noble 
spacious court-yards, The second is the 
Board of Revenue, in a most wretched 
plight ; and other Boards. 


In this community barbers, cobblers, 
blacksmiths, all ply their respective avoca- 
tions al fresco. The stalls are covered 
with tea, fruits, cooked rice, and numerous 
comestibles, and the crowded streets 
are impeded by numbers of soldiery, 
Tartar officers, mandarins of all ranks, 
wearing different coloured buttons, police- 
men, &c., all of whom are accompanied by 
servants carrying Chinese umbrellas over 
their heads? flags, painted lanterns, and 
other insignia of their various offices. 
Occasionally we meet a funeral procession, 
followed by a long train of mourners, or 
& marriage ceremony; then long files of 
noble camels, just arrived from Tartary, 
loaded with coal, numberless carts, and 
wheelbarrows, the latter full of vegetables 
and other agricultural produce, all coming 
in from the country. Groups of females add 
an interest to the mélange. Those of the 
Chinese race are seen occasionally walk- 
ing, or rather hobbling along, while the 
Tartar dames ride on horseback, wearing 
long silken robes, reaching down to their 
heels, and are easily distinguished by the 
length of their feet, which form a curious 
contrast to the dumpy and diminutive ones 
of the Chinese. Both Chinese and Tartars 
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wear the same kind of coiffure, the hair 
being worn off the forehead, a/a Imperatrice, 
and their faces rouged and powdered ; but 
the Tartar women carry off the palm of 
beauty. The police, as a body, are ex- 
tremely well regulated ; they are placed 
at each corner of the streets, and have 
their emissaries scattered among the crowd 
in all directions. Independent of which 
there is a secret, or detective body, 
employed especially in the interests of the 
shopkeepers. 

The head of every tenth house is obliged 
to watch over the safety of his immediate 
neighbourhood, and, if any disturbance 
takes place in any of the ten houses under 
his charge, he is compelled to go and 
inform the patrol of such, and to insist 
upon their interference. At night watch- 
men patrol the city, who do not cry out 
the hour, but blow a kind of bamboo pipe, 
the sound of which is extremely shrill and 
mournful, 


CortiosiTIEs. — The transport boats, 
junks, war pinnaces, duck boats, (the 
manner in which the ducks catch the 
fish is very curious), country carts, large 
sedan chairs, pagodas, bridges, the gods, 
costumes of the mandaring soldiery, 
and peasantry, triumphal arches, the 
great walls, fortresses, ship launching, 
wind wheelbarrows, with sails attached 
to them, and the implements of torture. 
One of these, the Cangue (called in 
Chinese tcha), consists of two pieces of 
wood having a half-circular hole in the 
middle, into which the neck of the culprit 
is placed, where it is held tightly by the two 
pieces, and sealed by the mandarin; to 
the joint is affixed a paper, on which is 
written the sentence, which the officer is 
bound to see executed. The culprit’s 
hands are placed through the other holes 
made in the angles of the machine, It gene- 
rally weighs from 60 to 200 lbs., according 
to the severity of the sentence, and is 
worn one, two, and even three months, 
Offenders thus harnessed, are taken out 
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daily by the police, who conduct them 
through the most public thoroughfares, 
following them with a: whip. 


ATTRACTIONS IN THE VICINITY.—~ The 


Village of Yuen-mung-yen, is approached 
by a road paved with granite flags, 
after which a handsome bridge is passed, 
then a road bordered on the left by a row 
of stately trees, and having on the right a 
large square, containing a fine row of noble 
houses, the residences of the principal 
aes facing it was the entrance to 
the 


Emperor’s Palace, closed by a very 


a gate, with barriers on the right and 
elt. 
was ‘most righteously destroyed by the 
Allies in 1860, as a punishment for the 
treachery and inhumanity of the Chinese. 
The rooms were completely filled with 
gold, silver, and bronze gods of gigantic 


It stood in about 60,000 acres, and 


dimensions (one of which, a Buddha, was 
70 feet high); some were stored with bales 
of the finest silk fabrics. A sum of £32,000 
was found in solid ingots of gold and silver, 
which gave each private in the allied 
forces prize money to the amount of 
about £3 5s. (80 francs), The French 
officers presented to the Emperor, Em- 
press, and Prince; Imperial of France, 
of the whole of the most valuable articles 
which they carried off from the palace. 
A superb green jade baton, of great value, 
mounted with gold, was selected by Lord 
Elgin as a present to Queen Victoria; and 
a similar one was likewise sent to the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

Here were preserved the Tablets of the 
dynasty, on the safety of which the 

hinese thought that the existence of the 
present reigning family depended; here 
the Emperor held his concerts, evening 
parties, private theatricals, mixed familiarly 
with his guests, and this was the scene of 
all the intrigues and gaieties of the Celes- 
tial Court. It was held in great reverence 
by the Chinese people, from its being the 
constant residence of the E:nipetor. 


ROUTE 21.—pPEKIN—TIIE CITY ROUTE. 


T11srory.—In the 6th cent., during the 


_ eign of the EmperorTan-Tsoung,Christian 


hurches were established by O-lo-Peu, 


_upposed to have been a Syrian by birth, 
“ind professing the Nestorian doctrines. 
"fle was allowed to erect a church, and had 
“attached to it about 20 priests. His tenets 
‘were translated into Chinese, and the 
Emperor himself became a convert; at 
“the same time adding, “ that all religions 
were good, according to the times and 
'! places at which they were promulgated.” 
‘> In the Sth cent. the whole mission was 
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either driven into exile or else put to 
death, but some of their descendants con- 
tinued to preach their doctrines secretly. 


13th cent. A number of Greek Chris- 
tians arrived here with the army of Genghis 
Khan, and when Chi-Tsou (Koblai-Khan) 
founded the city of Pekin, he granted the 
Catholic monks a piece of ground for the 
site of a church within the walls of the 
city. Marco Polo visited Pekin under 
this reign. Pope Clement V. created it an 
Archiepiscopal See, and sent out Andrea 
de Perouse and several other missionaries. 


16thcent. The celebrated Jesuit, Xavier, 
reached the frontiers, but died at San-chian. 
He was followed by Father Valignan, 
Roger Pasio, and the learned Ricci, of 
Ancona, He published a work, entitled 
“On the Divine Law,” which became 
extremely popular among the Chinese, 
and obtained permission to settle himself, 
with his colleagues, at Tehao-King-Fou. 
At the beginning of the 


17th cent. Ricci entered Pekin, dressed 
like a Chinese, where he was favourably 
received by the Emperor, who was par- 
ticularlystruck with a clock and a repeating 
watch presented to him; both at that period 
were quite unknown in China. No lessthan 
100,000 Chinese were baptized; but during 
the minority of Kang-Hi a reverse came. 
Ricci was most cruelly persecuted—tor- 
tured several times, and at length perished 
from his sufferings. In 1656 the Dutch em- 
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bassy obtained an audience of the Emperor 
here; and in 1667 they sent another embassy, 
which was also well received. Towards 
the close of this century, i.e. in 1640, the 
French mission, consisting of M.M. Colbert 
and Pére-la-Chaise, arrived in China, who, 
by their knowledge as geographers, philo- 
sophers, naturalists, physicians, astrono- 
mers, and mathematicians, rendered them- 
selves extremely useful to the Chinese. 


18th cent. On the accession of You- 
Thing (the son of Kang-Hi), the French 
missionaries were either imprisoned, tor- 
tured, or banished out of the kingdom; 
only a few learned men were then allowed 
to remain, {and they were prohibited from 
preaching about 1724, At present there 
is no hinderance to missions of all kinds. 
In 1719 Peter the Great despatched an 
Embassy, which left Moscow on the 9th 
September, but did not reach Pekin, 
until December 18th, 1720, when it was 
received with great splendour. In 1753 
the Portuguese also sent an Embassy, but 
without producing any beneficial political 
results. In 1792 the British Government 
sent Lord Macartney as ambassador, who 
arrived at the mouth of the Peiho in 
August, 1793, and then proceeded in a 
Chinese yacht to this place. In 1814 
Lord Amherst was despatched by the 
British Government, but on arriving here 
he declined to prostrate himself before 
the Emperor, and was refused an audience, 
and returned. 


Passing “over events’ of a subsequent 
date, in which the Chinese showed their 
usual cunning and faithlessness, we come 
to that of the 8th of October, 1856, 
when the lorcha Arrow was boarded by 
a Chinese force, and the remonstrances 
of Mr. Consul Parkes were treated with 
derision by Commissioner Yeh. Failing 
to obtain redress, the squadron under 
Admiral Sir M. Seymour proceeded to 
attack and capture the forts round Canton, 
on 24th Oct... On the 29th the walls were 
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breached, and Yeh’s Palace taken. The 
Barracouta destroyed 75 Chinese war 
junks, on the 6th Nov., and a blockade was 
formally declared. On the 8th Jan., 
1858, Yeh was made prisoner, and the war 
ceased. He was degraded by the Emperor, 
and on the 22nd March was brought 
round to Calcutta, where he died. He 
confessed to have beheaded 70,000 of his 
countrymen in the course of his govern- 
ment. 

"On the 26th June following, the treaty 
of Tientsin was signed by Lord Elgin 
and the Imperial Commissioners. A 
testimonial of 2,000 guineas was after: 
wards presented to Admiral Seymour, or 
his departure for home, by the merchants, 
in acknowledgment of his firm and decided 
conduct in dealing with Chinese officials, 


The Hon. F. (afterwards Sir. F.) Bruce 
having been appointed ambassador, the 
allied squadrons proceeded on the 17th 
July, 1859, with him and his French col- 
league, to the mouth of the Peiho, to 
procure the ratification of the treaty. 
Receiving no answer from Pekin, Admiral 
Hope resolved to force the passage on 
the 25th July; but being ignorant of the 
strength of the Taku forts behind, he was 
defeated with the loss of three vessels 
and 464 killed and wounded, including the 
Admiral, see page 164. It was on the 
occasion of this disaster that Commodore 
Tatnall, of the United States navy, offered 
his assistance to the English, with the 
remark, that ‘blood was thicker than 


water.” 


This repulse, while it greatly embol- 
dened the Chinese, only served to make 
the Allies more determined to enforce the 
treaty. On the 2Ist April, 1860, five 
days after they had taken Chusan, Lord 
Elgin left England on a second mission, as 
Ambassador Extraordinary. Joined at 
Paris, by Baron Gros, his French col- 
league, he proceeded overland to Suez, 
was wrecked in the Malabar, at Point de 
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Galle, and after ‘some delay, went on in 
another ship to China, On the 12th Aug.. 
the allied forces moved out of Pehtang : 
(page 164), and captured Tanghoo, with | 
45 guns, The Taku Forts were carried 
on the 2lst August, with a loss of 40 
killed and wounded; and on the 26tb 
they arrived at Tientsin (page 165), 
where the treaty was at length signed. 


On the 6th Sept., finding the Imperial 
Commissioners hesitate to sign a draft 
of a convention proposed to them, Lord 
Elgin declined to hold further intercourse 
with them till he reached Tangchow. 
Here they assented to the terms proposed, 
but strongly opposed the Ambassador’s 
desire to advance to Pekin. While the 
political negotiations were in progress, the 
Tartar general, Sango-ko-lin-sin, endea- 
voured to surround the allied troops at 
Ho-ko- Chuang, but was defeated, with the 
loss of 75 guns. Unfortunately, Captain 
Brabazon, Lieutenant Anderson, Mr. De 
Norman (Attaché to Lord Elgin) Mr. 
Bowlby (The Times correspondent), Mr. 
Consul Parkes, Mr. Loch, Private Phipps, 
M. Lantrec, with four French soldiers, 
some Sikh soldiers (belonging to a regi- 
ment sent from India), and a trooper of 
Probyn’s Horse fell into their hands, re- 
lying on the protection of a flag of truce, 
but were treacherously seized, and treated 
in the Chinese style, with great inhumanity, 
under which many of them sank. 


The most summary measures were now - 
determined upon by the Allies. On the 6th 
Oct. the Emperor’s Summer Palace, outside 
Pekin, was taken and looted (p. 176), and 
Pekin itself was threatened. Two days 
after Messrs. Parkes and Loch (now Lieut.- 
Governor of the Isle of Man), M. Lautrec, 
with the French soldiers and the trooper, 
were given up; and nine others on the 
12th; and on the 13th, only one hour 
before the period fixed for the surrender of 
Pekin, all the demands of the Allies were 
granted. They took possession, however, 
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of' the outer and inner gates, and en- 


Brittst Consvt.— G. T. Bicketts, 


camped on a part of the wall where it was| Esq. Vicm Con:, (vacant). 


80 feet wide. 

The. day following, the dead bodies of 
Mr. Bowlby, Mr. De. Norman, Lieutenant 
Aaderson, Private Phipps, and-eight Sikhe, 
were brought in, and buried in the Russian 
Cemetery ; but that of Captain Brabazon 
was never recovered. An indemnity to 
the. ameunt of £100,000 was exacted from 
the Chinese Government,. for the benefit 
of the respective families of the victims, 
Finally, on the 24th. Oct., the treaty. of 
Fientsin. was ratified,.and. the convention 
of Pekin signed, by Prince Kung, the 
Regent, acting under: the Empress and 
Empress ‘Dowager. By: this convention, 
two Ports on the Yangtse, above Chin- 
Kiang, have been opened for trade, as well 
as the port of Tientsin; Kowloon was 

ceded to England; and Chusan was evaeu- 
ated. The indemnity to be paid was fixed 
at 8,000,000 taels. That exacted by the 
French amounted to 60,000,000 francs ; 
they stipulated also for the restoration of 
the churches, &c. which belonged.to her 
neissionaries,. Tigo emigration of: Coolies. 
was formally authorised: A sinelar treaty 
was afterwards signed with Russia. The 
ambassadors of the three Powers now 
reside permanently at‘ Pekin, without’ the 
least molestation. 

ROUTE XXiIa.. 
HONG EONG: TO TRE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS: 


From Hong Kong, 4 to 5 days. Dis- 
covered, 1521, by Magelhaens; and so 
called from Philip II, of Spam. 

MANILLA, 
The Capital, hasa population of 100,000, 
ineluding the suburbs, and: about 5,000 
foreigners: Lat., 14° 36’N.. Long. 120° 
58” EB, 

Horers.—La Reina Isabella. Tariff— 
16s, to: 24s. per diem, exclusive of all 
drinkables, 

_B 


The town is beautifully situated on 
the Pasig river, which issues from Lake 
Bahia, 10 miles distant, and flows east of 
the bay on the west coast, which is ea 
circular basin of 30 miles in diameter and 
land locked: Few of ‘the houses are more 
than ‘one storey’ high, on account of the 
prevalence of earthquakes, 


Gon VBYANCES.—~ Palanquins, horses (very 
good), Carriages, Boate, Canoes: (Baucas). 


STEAMERS. — Messageries Impériales, 
monthly, to-Heng Kong, Singapore, ete. 
Passports,—See Introduction. 


Baxkens.—Tuason and Co:.; Hong 
Kong and. Shanghai Banking Company. 

Coine.--Dollars, Spanish; 

Srasons; &o.—The rainy season begins 
in August and ends in October. It is 
healthy, but extremely hot, and‘ subject 
to earthquakes. ; 

OxssEcts oF Norice.—The Governor’s 
House, Public’ Offices, Churches, Land- 
ing Place, Shops (kept by Chinamen), 
Plaza (statue~ of Isabella IT.), Billiard 
Rooms, Barber’s Shops, Fortifications, 
&c. The Lake—Los Banos—Island near 
Los Banos (fine shooting), Majajhay, Luis- 
lana, Tananan, Volcano of:Saul, Calamba, 
Hala Hala, Santa Crue (waterfall and 
gorge, beth. magnificent, bamboo, plantain, 
cocoa-nut, palm, sugar, and tobaece 
plantations ; Indian Villages, Convents, 
ae of St. Philip, Port: Cavite, 20 stiles 
S. W. 

CosTuMEd.—-Wemen weer a pina camisa 
(shaft), which is much thinner than muslin, 
over which a saga (petticoat) of a- bright 
plaid pattern, and them a.tapis (a large 
kind of scarf or skirt), always of a much 
brighter colour. than their dress. Their 
beautiful hair is worn hanging down to 
their heels. They are addicted to smoking 
and- chewing betel-nat. 
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_ The men wear fine embroidered striped 
pina shirts outside their trowsers, and 
large bamboo hats (Salacott) with horse- 
hair hanging down. Ball costumeis white 
jacket, vest, and trousers, 


Sir R. Aloock (formerly consul at Shanghai), took 
up his residence here as Envoy, in 1859. 


The Harbour, or Bay of Yeddo(a name signi- 
fying “ River Door,” in Japanese), is an inlet, 


Pacific, its entrance being blocked up by islands, 


twenty miles long, perfectly sheltered from the | 


They are extremely hospitable, and offer 
strangers cigars and betel-nut immediately 
on their entrance into their houses. The 
priests are bon-vivants, and no controver- 
sialists. Persons of all creeds are equally 
well received, although not allowed publicly 
to make any profession of their faith. 
The Government is administered by the 
Archbishop, as Viceroy. 

PropucrTions.—Bread fruit, cotton, co- 

coa, copper, gold, iron, sugar, tobacco, rice, 
cigars, in which a most lucrative trade is 
carried on. The last are sold here at 
5 dollars per quintal ; 20,000 hands are 
regularly employed in their manufacture. 
They cost 4s, per 1,000, and sell at 26s. per 
1,000 in India. The Cortados used in 
India cost 32s, per 1,000, are sold by the 
merchants at 64s. and yield an enormous 
revenue. 

This place is most unquestionably the 
best sanatarium for Hong Kong, and thither 
all invalids should resort in July or 
August. 


ROUTE XXIb. 


HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI TO 
JAPAN. 


Yokahama, near Jeddo, the capital, 1,800 miles 
from Hong Kong, and 1,040 from Shanghai. 

STRAMERS—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's Steamers (W. Davison, Esq., Agent), 
reach here in 6 days, from Shanghai, about every 
other Monday, allowing for monsoons, etc.; and 
leave Homeward bound, twice a month, generally 
on Friday and Sunday, at 1 a.m.; also, the United 


States mails, monthly. 
YEDDO, or Jeddo. 


the seat of the Tycoon, or Emperor de facto, and 


of the British Legation, stands on the east side 
N, | equal £10. 


of Nipon, the principal island, in about 37° 


It was first opened to the English by a treaty oon- 
cluded by Lord Elgin, in 1858 ; agreeably to which 


from which it shoals, like most Japanese harbours, 
so gradually, that at the distance of five miles from 
the city there is not 20 feet of water, and boats 
touch ground at the distance of one mile. About 
two miles from the oity are low granite batteries 
built in the stream; anchorage outside these, in 
three fathoms water. 
fact, at 


The port of Yeddo is, in 


Kanagawa, 16 miles down the Bay, near 


its entrance, on the high road, called the Tocado. 


OFFICIALS IN JaPAN—AT YeDDO.—Sir H. 8. 
Parkes, K.C.B., Her Majesty's Envoy and 
Plenipotentiary; 8. Locock, Esq., Secretary 
of Legation; R. Eusden, Esq., Japanese 
Secretary; Dr. Willis, Medical Officer. 

Amenican ConsuL GENERAL, — Harris, Esq. 

Kanacawa.—L. Fletcher, Esq., Consul. Kana- 
gawa and Yokahama, are the ports to Yeddo, 
16 miles below the city. 


Yokahama, opposite, is tho settlement for 


Consuls and foreign merchants, with a granite 
pier and quay. 
or three smal! Hotels; two newspapers are issued 


daily or every other day. It 
from Shanghai. Fusiyama, 70 to 80 miles dis- 


tant, is here visible. 


Here are a good Club and two 


to 6 daye’ steam 


BANKERS. — Chartered Mercantile Bank of 


India, London, and China; Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration ; Central Bank of Western India; Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Company. 


TRapE.—Since the opening of the ports, in 
1858, the exports amount to 8 large sum ; 
chiefly tea, of great delicacy, softness, and 
flavour; silk, realising some sbillings per Ib. 
above the Chinese; oil, mother of pearl, gall nuts, 
bees’ wax, &c. The governing classes are opposed 
to foreigners ; but the people in general are ready 


to trade. 

CURRENCY.—Silver itziboos, weighed against 
Spanish dollars, about three to the dollar, (or 
1 0z.); or le, 6d. each. Payments are made 
through government officials, and 5 or 6 per cent. 
charged for commission. Gold cobangs circulate, 
about 3} to the £1, or nearly 6s. each ; 35 cobangs 


1 copper cash = 2x of a farthing. 
100 cash = 1 tempo = | penny. 


| 


[ 
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Paper notes for very small sums are in circu- 
lation, worth from 30 copper cash (100 = 1d.) to 
S00 cash, and upwards. 


The currency is unsettled and fiuctuating, from 
the arbitrary interference of the government, 
WEIGHTs AND MEASURES :— 

1 picul of rice = 130 lbs. 
1 its-go (the smallest grain measure) = Ib. 
1 tsoobo = 6 feet square = 36 square feet. 
1 réor li = 4,90) yards = 23 miles. 


VEHICLES.—The norimon, or palanquin; a 
heavy piece of woodwork, carried by four men. 
The oango is a lighter thing, of wickerwork, car- 
ried by two men. Traders’ cars, containing 
goods, are dragged about to customers. Bullock 
cars are seen in the country. 


Boats are made of unpainted wood, timber 
being cheap. The Japanese jaunkse are small, 
drawing little water, on account of the shallow- 
ness of their harbours. They seldom exceed 
150 tons burden. Their number is large, and a 
great coasting trade is carried on. 


Frac.—A red sun, or globe, on a white field. 


Yeddo occupies the sides and valleys of several 
sloping hills; the highest being Atango-yama, 
1,200 feet above the bay, of which it commands 
the best view. It is sarmounted by the palace of 
the Tycoon and the official residences attached to 
it, encircled by atreble moat, and by the resi- 
dences of the Daimios or feudal chiefs. Ae all 
houses in Japan are of wood, and only one storey 
high (on account of the frequency of earthquakes), 
these residences are more remarkable for the 
extent of surface they cover than for any other 
quality. They are meant to accommodate hun. 
dreds and thousands of feudal retainers. 


In this quarter stands the British Residency, 
seated in part of the temple of Tozengee, one of 
the largest and best in Yeddo, about 1,000 feet 
above the sea. Here Sir R. Alcock’s life was 
attempted by bired bravoes, on the night of 5th 
July, 1860, and Mr. Oliphant, Secretary, and Mr. 
Morrison, Consul, severely wounded. Yeddo, 
with its population of between one and two 
millions, straggles over a space 20 miles in circuit, 
intersected by many canals,and is as much coun- 
try as town, from the namber of parks, gardens, 
and orchards it contains. Beautiful rides through 
valleys and shady lanes, among English-looking 
hedgerows, evergreens, and pine trees, are to be 
found in almost every partof it. Fires, however, 
are 80 common, that the whole city, it is said, is 
rebuilt every seven years. There are shops of 
all kinds—for books, bronzes, copperware, lacquer 
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goods, pawnbrokers, old iron, basket-work, prints, 
old clothes, inlaid wood, paper, and even golden 
life pills. Shops of the same trade frequently 
stand together. The streets are closed up by gates, 
which oan be shut in cases of disturbance. 


There are numerous tea-houses and gardens, in 
the suburbs and elsewhere, where you may take 
tea and drink saki,ifinclined. Drunkennessis vom- 
mon, and at such time the Samourai, or persons of 
the rank of gentlemen, entitled to swords—which 
are as sharp as razors—are somewhat dangerous 
to foreigners, and even to their own countrymen, 


In the most populous part of the city je the 
Nipon Bas, or great central bridge across the 
river Okawa, whence al] the roads are measured. 
Hereabouts also is the largest and most celebrated 
temple in the country, the Temple of Asaxa or 
Quanonas, so called after the god Quan-won, with 
the 36 arms and 100 hands. Two white horses are 
kept for the god’s exclusive use. Temples are 
common enongh everywhere. 


Public baths are plentifal and cheap—so cheap 
that everyone usesthem. Men and women bathe 
tegether, undressed, without thinking there ie 
anything immodest in the custom. 


Sinagawa is a suburb of Yeddo. About 70 
miles south of the Bay is Volcano Island. From 
Yeddo to Hakodadi is 290 Re, or 650 miles; to 
Nagasaki 350 Re, or 875 miles. 


Atthe end of the third year from the treaty, 
the annual trade was valued at one and a quarter 
million sterling,and the number of ships enter- 
ing the port was 126. To show the progress made 
here, we may add that a power loom for cotton 
piece goods, superintended by Lancashire work- 
men, has been erected by one of the Daimios. 
See Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Capital of the Tycoon, 
from whioh this account of Japan is chiefly con- 
densed; and Capt. Sherard Osborne's Cruise in 
Japanese Waters. 


NAGASAKI, or Nangasaki, 
(The g being sounded ng), 


At the south end of Japan, one of the treaty 
ports, opened in 1858, is about 875 miles from 
Yeddo. Before that date it was accessible only 
to the Dutch, who for two centuries were res- 
tricted to a small settlement at Deoima, below the 
native city. 


British ConsuL.—A, A. Gower, Esq. 
Curtius Chief of the Dutch Factory. 


Hoteu.—Belle Vue. There isa Club, bu! 
eating is carried on, 


Dr. 
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BaNnKeERS.—Bank of Hindustan, Chins, and 
Japan. 

Tt is about ten days’ steam. from, Hong Kong, 
to which, from, the beauty of the climate, it 
would serve admirably as.a samatarium. The 
harbour looks like a picturesque fiord of Norway, 
especially resembling that of Christiania; being 
Jand-locked, and’ surrounded by wooded hills 
cevered with pine, palm, bamboo, and pomegra- 
nate trees. 

Fish are plentiful and varions, but beef is 


scarce ; oxen being kept only for the plough, and | 


not for food, by this vegetarian people. 


The thermometer ranges from 62° tq 89° 
in June, and there is hardly any winter. Par- 
celain, lacquered ware, and silk, igure among the 
products. 

To show the ingenuity of the people,, Biz: 
Alcook states, that an extensive ateam. factory has 
heen established here entirely by natives, 
assisted only by drawings made by Capt. Kattan- 
dyck, of the Dutch navy. It includes a complete 
biackamith’s shop, with a Nasmyth’s hammer at 
work, a lathe factory, and other departments; and 
from this establishment a well made steam-engine 


been seen. 


Until lately the only foreign language known to 
the Japanese was Dutch, which they spoke in. the 
style of two centuries ago. During the war with 
Napoleon, when HoHand, the mother country, waa 
incorporated with France, and Japan was shut out 
from the visits of English men-of-war, the old 
Dutely flag continued to fly here, and’ was the 
only. spot which mansged to preserve its loyalty 
to the House of Orange. | 


Coal is procured from the mines, near the. 
Tukeiwa sulphur baths, and may be shipped heze.. 


Its trade is considerable, 


HAEKODADI or Hakodate 


Is one of the treaty peste, inthe Island.of Yeso, 
650 miles north of Jeddo, with a pepulation of 
6,000. It stande on a fine landlocked bay, and 


is: backed by meantaias, like. Hongkong, or 


Gibraltar. There are some lead mines near it, 
containing :sélver.. 

Britis ConsvL.—R. Eusden, Esq.; Vice, 
M. Flowers, Esq., to the new port NEGaTIA. 


OSACA. OR. OSAKA, 


The chief place for native trade in Japan, is a| 


large and populous treaty pert, the opening of 
which, postponed at the request of the: Japanese. 


Here are 30 native 
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government, took plage.in 1868. 
miles from: Misoa, the seat of the titular emperor; 
and is situated on thirteen rivers and canals, at 
the head of a bay in the Suonada Sea. Below it is 
its port, H10e0, with a population of 20,000.. Osaca 
is a great manufacturing town, in the neighbour- 
-hood of valuable copper mines, and is renowned 
among other things for its saki, also for ita silk. 
uphers. Itis a market 
for Manchester goods; and coal is found between 
it and Hiogo. 

British ConsvuL.—At Osaca and’ Hiogo, Dr. 
iMybargh. ° 


VicE-ConsuL.—J. F. Lowder, Eaq.. 
MIACO. or Meacp, 


Contains half a million of inhabitants, with nnme- 
roua temples, besides the palaces of the Micado 
and Tycoon. It manufactures arse. also consider- 
able.. 


_ The Suonads. Sea, which separates Kiusin and 


Sikopf from Nipow, is 250.miles.in length, fram 
Osaca to Simonoseki,a port. and. depot for Euro- 
pean imports on its west side, with a population 
: of 10,000. This sea is studded with islands. 

was turned out before a single foreign one had | . 


| The. Empirze.of Japan consists of Japan Proper 


and, some. dependent islands divided from the 


mainland of Chinase Tartaryby-the Strait. of Corea 
and. the Seaaf Japan.. I: lies between Jat, 31° and 
45°, and lang, 129° and 150° K.. 

Jepen EBroper comprices-four large islands: lst, 
Nigen, or DabNiposs (Great Nipon), the pringipal 
and central island: which gives name to: the whele 
group: it. is: 000) miles long, by 00: bread: 2nd, 
Kiusin, U0cmilee:by 80, atthe & W; extremity of 
the group, facing tho peninauia-ef Cores, and about: 
700 miles east of Shanghai. It-conteins Nagasaki. 
The. Loo. Choo Islands,, about 300 miles seuth,, 
form a.dapendency. 3rd, Séthohf, in the. Sound 


.of Suanuda, between: Nipon. and Kiusin, opposite 


the bay of Osaco, one af the. treaty pertac itis. 
150. miles by 70 miles. 4,, Yeao, to thonorth of 
Nipon, containing the. post of Hakodati; abaut 
150 miles. by 100 miles. Fusther. north, and 
divided. from Yeso, by. the stuait of La Perouse, is- 
the. ieland of Tarakai ox Saghalien, ta. past of 
which the Japanese lay.claim. They ocsupy.also 
the. south half of the Kurile. Islands. The. total. 
area is, 150,000 to 160,000 square miles; that of 
Great, Britain. and. Ireland being 122,500. square 
miles. 

PoretaTion.—Estimated: at: 23,000,000; They 
are evidently of :Mougol. origin; like the Chinese, 
and profess ithe. Sinto religion: 


It is only afew 
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The coast is in general rocky and difficult of 
access, and breken up by many shallow, though 
pictaresque inlets. Japan hes never been well 
surveyed; but a beginning was made in 1961, by 
Capt. Capella, ef the Dutch navy. 

Ite surface is hilly, aad in some parts mouatain- 
ona, and has evidently been upheaved by voloanic 
action. The pass in the Hakomi range, on the 
road from Yeddo to Fusiyama, is 6,250 feet high, 
near a fine lake. Y¥usiyama, the highest peak in 
Japan, is about 80 miles from Yeddo, from whence 
it is vistble high in the clouds. Captuin 8. 
Osborne says he saw it at gen, 110 miles distant. 


{t forms a perfect cone, 14,177 feet above the sea 
tevel; its bare summit being covered with snow 


(except in July and August), and with scorie, 
the remains of former eruptions. 
these took place in 1707, when the ashes were 
blown as far as Yeddo. The crater at the top is 
1,100 yards long, 600 yards wide, and 350 deep. 


It stands in lat. 35°, long. 138°, near Omio, from 


which it takes eight hours to climbit. Huts are 
erected for the convenience of pilgrims, who come 
from all parts to climb this mountain. It was 
ascénded by Sir Harry and Lady Parkes, 1867. 
According to Japanese authors it first appeared in 
285 B.C. 

Earthquakes are common in Japan. That of 
ist August, 1783, lasted 12 days, destroyed 27 
towns, and was felt over a distance of 30 leagues. 


At Simoda, on'23rd December, 1854, the Russian 
frigate Diana, hyiny at her anchor, was spun 
zound 43'times in half-an-hour, and left nearly a 
wreck on the beach, and the harbour renilered 
useless. Repeated waves ovérwhelmed the town, 
feaving only 16 houses out of 1,000 standing. 
Violent storms and typhoons occur in the rainy 
season in July and August. In the north, at 
Hakodati, the winter is severe, with heavy falls of 
e@now. The winter breaks up in the southern 
islands with storm and rain, in February. The 
hills are mostly of sandstone, but cultivated to 
their very summits. Sand everywhere prevails 
im the soil; the rivers are obstructed by it Gown. 
to the sea. 

The soil generally, ie a rich, black, earth, suit. 
able for growing cotton, without a stone, every 
ore of which is carefully manured and caltivated 
by manual labour. There sre no fences. Large, 
populous towns, in the neighbourhood of the 
Daimios’ seats, with temples, and national warm 
and cold baths, are found all over the couttry. 

Propoucts.—Rice, the staple food of all classes, 
gown in May and gathered in November. Boiled 
rice serves for bread. Potatoes, beans, peas, in 
great variety. From the daidsu bean soy is made. 


The last of 
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Wheat, maize, millet, tarnips and other vege- 
tables. Tobacco grown largely, being smoked by 
menandwomen. Ginger and pepper for home 
consumption. There ts no pasture, the land betny 
too valuable to admit of it. LEvergreens are so 
common that the country looks cheerfal all the 
year round. Timber is plentifal, and includes 
many trees which would thrive in Englend. Among 
them are the evergreen oak, with ite rich dark 
leaf; various pines, 50 to 100 feet Bigh. Japan 
is especially rich in coniferous trees, the com- 


| moneast being the Cryptomeria Japonica, or cedar 


of Japan, 80 to 100 feet high; the Rhus vernicifera, 
or varnish tree, the sap of which yields the well- 
known Japan lacquer; the Brossonetia papyri- 
fera, or paper tree, the bark being everywhere 
used for that purpose; the Abies Alcoquiana, a 
fine tall tree discovered half-way up Fusiyama, 
anil named after the Envoy, Sir R. Alcock, Other 
trees here are the Planera acuminata, an excel- 
lent Japan elm; and the well-known hardy 
Aucuba Japonica. The tree-fern is a beautifal 
plant. Pine groves are also common in the 
Loochoo Telands, 

Most common fruits are grown in Japan, in- 
cluding the pear, peach, plum, orange, melon. 
Orchards and gardens are everywhere seen in and 
round the towns. The people are good gardeners 
and amateur florists. Like the Chinese, they 
excel in the art of dwarfing trees of all kinds. 
They are especially fond of the apple blossom. 


Foop.—The ordinary food of all olasses is rice 
and fish, with cake, sweets, fruits, vepetables. 
For drink—tea, saki (made from rice, like the 
Chinese Samshe), and spirits distilled from the 


pe. 
Butter and milk are unknown luxusies. Eggs 
are used inetead of milk. For meat, the foreigner 
must put up with pork and tough fowls, or pre- 
served provisions. No beef or mutton fs to be 
had. Rive serves fer bread. 
Exoelient macadamised toads traverse evéry 
part of the island, especially the Tovado, or Im- 
perial read, which runs through the chief towns 
for the ase of the Daimios and others. The post 
is kept up by runners. 

Cattle and horses are rather rare. Horses ate 
meounted on the off side, contrary to our custoth. 
The stork isa common bird in the tuwns. Wild 
fowlare n great plenty, bat are ‘not allowed to 
be shot within 30 miles of the Tyovon's patace at 
Yeddo. The red-faced monkey is the only apecies 
found here. 

MINERAL Propucts.—Lead, near Hakodati, in 
the northern island, mixed with an aHoy of silver ; 
copper, at Oracas,_ Coal, near Nagasaki, but met 
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much worked. Gold and zino are said to be 
plentifal. There are sulphur baths at Urisino 
and Takeiwa, near the coal mines. The saline 
baths at Atami, near the coast, are spread over a 
considerable area, and boil up with an explosion 
of steam, six or eight times a day. 


Manoracrorges. —Beantifal silk and crape 
‘fabrics; enamel vases; paper, of which 77 differ. 
ent kinds are made, not from rags, but from the 
bark of trees; it sells at four quarto sheets the 
farthing. Good cabinet work and inlaid woods. 
‘Lacquer goods, tables, chairs, cups, &c. Basket 
work; porcelain, some thin as an egg shell. The 
rudiments of many arts and sciences have been 
learnt from the Datch. 


LanovuaGe.—The spoken language is compara- 
‘tively easy and soft. The Japanese cannot sound 
‘7; but say, “velly good,” for “very good.” The 
written language is complicated ; it consists of a 
hieroglyphic system, adopted from the Chinese 
eight centuries ago, and of a phonetic system of 47 
symbols in two alphabets besides, all mixed 
‘together, sometimes, in a bewildering way. They 
write in columns, from top to bottom, beginning 
at the last page and going from right to left, 
‘Chinese is in common use over the shops, &c., 
and learners of Japanese are recommended by Sir 
R. Aloock. to begin with the Chinese, as a foun. 
dation. A grammar has been published by Alcock, 
and a dictionary by Pfitzmayer; Gutzlaff has 
published the Gospel of St. John in Jupanese. 


MANNERS AND Customs —The Japanese rest 
themselves not by sitting, but by squatting on their 
heels or toes. Clean paper mats, stuffed with 
straw and edged with silk, are used for sleeping 
on, with a small paper pillow, about six inches 
high, for the head. Their houses consist of a 
ground floor, open to the street, and a top storey. 
The men tattoo thomeelves with figares of dragons, 
lions, tigers, &c., and dress in sober black or dark 
blue. The women dress in gayer colours. They 
Wear pattens six inches high, or sandals fixed to 
the great toe. When married, they varnish their 
teeth with black, and dye their lips a deep red. 
They also pick out their eyebrows, and stain their 
necks with rice flowers. The Japanese, though 
dishonest and tricky as traders, where they have 
an opportunity, soon learn the advantage of 
bearing a good character, and of conducting 
themselves accordingly. 


On the whole, the Japanese way of life is simple. 
They call themselves a race of poor fishermen, 
who have risen to greatness by temperance and 


frugality, whioh they still profees their desire to 
cultivate, 
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Japan is, unquestionably, a beautiful countzy, 
but there are some drawbacks. “ Here,” says Sir 
R. Alcock, ‘‘ the flowers have no scent; the birds 
no song ; the fruit and vegetables no flavour.” 
But to balance these serious disadvantages, it is 
added, the women wear no crinoline, the houses 


breed no bugs, and the country is destitute of | 


lawyers. 


GovERNMENT.—Japan is governed by a jealous, 
feudal aristocracy, styled Daimion (or princes), 
who hold the land, and keep a large namber of 
retainers and men-at-arms. They number about 
300, divided into six or seven classes, about 60 
being in the first class; while their revenues, 
valued in kokons of rice, about 138. 10d. each, 
range from £770,000 to £6,400. The Prince of 
Satsuma owns the Loocohoo Islands. 


From the first three great families the actual 
sovereign, or Tycoon, residing at Yeddo, is chosen, 
in case of failure of heirs. This dynasty was 
founded by Gongin Sama, in the 17th century; 
and bears the same relation to the Mikado, or 
litular sovereign, that the late Peishwa in India 
did to the Rajah of Sattara. 


This Mikado, or Dairi (i. e. the Great One), 
is a spiritual sovereign, descended, it is said, 
in a long, unbroken line, through males and 
females, from Simmoo, the founder, in the year 
650, B.c. He lives at Miaco, the stronghold of 
temple worship, As Suzerain, his sanction is 
requisite to give validity to the acts of the Tycoon, 
the de facto’'emperor; but while he reigns the 
other governs, the real power being in the bande 
of the Tycoon, or his advisers, with whom political 
negotiations are carried on, and the late treaties 
with foreign powers were concluded. This double 
form of government has been in existence since 
1585, if not since the time of Yoritorno, in the 
12th century. The ports of government arein the 
hands of a Kukushi, or great Council of the more 
ancient Daimios; and a Gorogio, or executive 
Council of five Daimios of modern rank. All 
officials here run in couples, like the government ; 
one to speak, the other to observe; and the spy 
syetem flourishes throughout, everybody in 
authority being carefully watched. Yet, though 
in public they are liars and hypocrites, they are 
said to be frank and hospitable to foreigners, in 
private. Death is the penalty of most offences. 
Disgraced politicians are got rid of by the “ Hara- 
wo-kiru,” or Belly Cut, self-inflicted; not the 
Happy Despatch, as it has been called. 


The Daimiosgare obliged to reside six monthe in 
the year at Yeddo, where they live in immense 
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moated houses, close to the Tycoon's palace. 
Here their wives and children are kept as hostages 
all the year round. Some of these houses are a 
quarter of a mile long, in order to accommodate a 
crowd of 5,000 or 10,000 retainers, who move about 
armed with bows and two swords, and known by 
armorial bearings on their dresses. The latest 
accounts etate that the Daimios are to be released 
from this duty of living at the capital part of the 
year—a measure which will help to withdraw 
from it 200,000 or 300,000 of the most turbulent 
part of its population. 


Samourai, or Yaconnins, are persons of the rank 
of gentlemen, entitled to carry two swords, which 
are kept as sharp as a razor. 

The revenues of the Daimios are reckoned in 


kokons of rice, each about 100 lbs. weight, or 
about 13s. 10d. value. 


A room is usually estimated by the number of 
paper mats, on which they sleep. Thus, they 
speak of ‘“‘a room of twelve mats,” the ordinary 
size of the mat being 6 feet by 3. 

The succession of Tycoons, latterly,is as follows: 
—Minamotto Jejoshi, after a reign of 17 years, 
was killed, and was succeeded by his son, Mina- 
motto Jesado, a minor, who died of epilepsy in 
1858, at the time of Lord Elgin's visit. He is also 
succeeded by a minor, of the house of Kiusiu. 


Tkomono-no-Kami, the Gotairo, or hereditary 
Begent. was murdered in 1860, and no fresh 
Regent has been appointed, 


HISTORICAL EVENTS :— 


1278, Marco Polo, at Pekin, hears of a great island 
in the Yellow Sea, called Jippun, and 
which he styles Zipangu, or Cipango. 


1542-5, Japan first made known by three Portu- 
guese, who were driven on the coast by 
stress of weather. A treaty was concladed 
by which a ship was allowed to carry on an 
annual trade. 


1549. Hansiro, a converted Japanese, flies to Goa, 
and persuades Francis Xavier to head a 
Jesuit mission to his native country. It 
is received with kindness; Christianity 
spreads; fifty churches, hospitals,convents 
and schools are bailt ; and intermarriages 
are made. 

1585. Tako.Sama succeeds as Koboe, or Tycoon. 


1597. The pamber of converts estimated at 400,000. 
Twenty.three priests were crucified, and 
canonieed in 1860 at Rome. 


1600. Will. Adams, a Kentish man, acting as pilot 
to a Dutch East India ship, is thrown cn 
the coast, at Bungo, near Osaca. He dies 
at Firando, in 1619. 


1613, A treaty concluded with JamesI.; and an 
English factory settled at Firando, but it 
turns out to be unprofitable. 


1637-40. Extermination of the Christian converte 
at Simabara, their last settlement, neer 
Nagasaki; about 30,000 massacred. An 
edict issued that no native is to leave his 
country on pain of death. The only foreign 
settlement allowed was that of the Dutch, at 
Decima or Nagasaki. 


1854. Japan reopened to the moderns by the visit 
of Commodore Perry, of the United States; 
and of Admiral Stirling, in a British man- 
of-war; at his suggestion a steamer is 
presented to the Emperor. 

1857. The Russians and Dutch conclade treaties, 
opening trade at Nagasaki, Simoda, aud 
Hakodadi. 

1858. Treaties concluded by the United States ; 
and by Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, on the 
part of England and France—the former 
signed 26th August. 

1859. 6th July. Sir R. Alcock lands as Her Mae 
jesty’s Envoy at Yeddo. 

1860. Japanese Embassy visits the United States. 

Count Eulenberg concludes a Prussien 
treaty. 

6ih July, English Legation attacked, snd 
Messrs Oliphant and Morrison wounded. 

In Sept, H.M.8 Camilla leaves Hakodadi 
for Yeddo, and is never heard offafter- 
wards. She is supposed to have foundered 
in the typhoon of 9th September. 

1861. 15th Jan. Mr. Henskin, the American secre- 
tary, murdered. The foreigg minisiers 
retire to Kanagawa. 

1862. The Japanese Embassy visits England. 
France, Holland, Prussia, and Portugal, to 
obtain a postponement of the treaty for 
opening Osaca and other ports. 

Other Romish martyrs canonised by Pio 


Nono. 
1587, A Japanese embassy is sent to Pope Gre- July, the Legation was attacked by bravoes, 
gory XIII., and visits Portugal and Spain. and a corporal killed. 


The same year, an edict of Kubosama 
banishes the missionaries, and orders the 
churohes to be razed, and schoo!s, &¢., to 
. be suppressed. 


A subsequent attack wae made at Yokabama 
on a party riding in the country, by the 
followers of the Prince of Sateuma, und 
Mr. Richardson wus killed. 
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OUTWARD. 
LONDON TO MARSEILLES, ALEKANDRIA, SUEZ, ADEN, AND MAURITIUS. 


N.B.—The P. & O. Boats have'for the present ceased running to Mauritius. 
Messageries Imperiaies Steamer leaves Marseilles on ......sccrccrcseerccrrrreee Oth Of Qach manth. 


- om 99 arrives at Alexandria............scccsscgseseenelSth Po 
” 9 9 WEAVeES SUC ccerecreccsncet coagescesaccccesasoncceel ON 99 
e “ ” arrives at Seyohelles ...........cccscssssecesees Sth * 
‘is ” » ' arrives at St. Denis (Réunion)............... Sth ‘ 

arrives at Port Lauis {‘Mausitius)..........0. 6th ‘ea 


It does not call at Saychalles in June, July, and August, when the Monsoon blows. 


Mauritius may also be reached by the Union Company’s Mail Steamer from Southampton in 50 days, 
tia the Cape af Good Hope; leaving 8th of each month. Fares, €63 Ist class. See Ronte 25. 


Distances.—Southeampton to Alexantiria, by sea, 2,951 miles; to Suez, by rail, 252 milles; to Aden, 
1,308 miles; to Seychelles, 1,396 miles ; tu Réunion, 950 miles; ‘hence to Mauritius, 122 miles. 


Time of Journey.—About 28 days from Marseilles, viz.: 8 to Suez, & to Aden, 14 to Mauritius. 


Fares.—Marseilles to Mauritius, single berth, £80 Ist.class; 2665 2nd; 36 3rd. Whole eabin, to 
one person, double these rates; to two persons, £30 extra on these rates. Children under three 
years, free ; three to ten years, half-price. Servants, half-price. These ave exclusive of transit 


charges through Egypt. 


Luggage.—In the eteamer 8 cwt. are allowed Ist class; 14 cwt. 2nd class. Overweight, 30s. per cwt., 
or 20s. beyond ‘Suez. 


ELOMEW ARD- 
MAURITIUS TO ADEN, SUEZ, AND ENGLAND. 


Messageries Imperiales Steamer leaves Mauritins on 18th of month, at4p.m; St. Denis, 19th. 
calla at Seychelles, and zrrives at Aden on Ist, and Suez on 7th. Henoe it is 8 days to Marseilles, 


mae “5 Ao mete AS fhe 2 Ae aA ket /é/hthLLUlt™”~C~t 


ROUTE 22.—LONDON TO MARSHILLES, SUEZ, AND MAURITIUS. 


ROUTE XXII, 
LONDON TO MARSEILLES, ALEXANDRIA, 
SUEZ, ADEN, AND MAURITIUS. 


London to Aden, see Route 3. 
Mauritius is not now visited by the P. 
and O. Steamers; but a passage may be 
got in those of the Messageries Impériales 
wid Marseilles, 
Sea Voyage from Aden 14 days, during 
which, about half-way, the 
SEYCHELLES are sighted; an English 
colony subordinate to Mauritius, consist- 
ing of coral reefs. Pop. 7,000, including 
a@ small garrison at Port Victoria and some 
liberated slaves. 
mer are got here. 


MAURITIUS 


So called by the Dutch, in honour of 
Prince Maurice, 1598; now an English 
Colony, taken from France in 1810. In 
the indian Ocean, 400 miles east of 
Madagascar ; 150 miles in circumference ; 
20° 27’ south lat., 57° 16’ east long. Pop. 
314,000, of whom :a few thousands are 
English and French; the rest being ne- 
groes, half-castes, coolies, etc. Area, 
about 500 square miles. A French patois 
is the vernacular tongue. Its productions 
are sugar, coffee, ebony, indigo. Cattle 
are imported from Madagascar and dried 
fish from the Oape. 

Port Lovts, on the east coast, is the 
espital ; its harbour is spactous, but, in 
the hurricane months, unable to shelter 
more than 80 er 90 ships, Thermometer 
averages about 77°; and the climate is 
healthy, though hot. 

Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B.; 
salary, £7,000. Bishop, (vacant). Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Hankinson. 
Chief Judge, Hon. C. F. Shand. 

Horeis.—British, Dutch, Royal, and 
several others. Tariff—4 to 5 dollars 
(17s. to 20s.) per diem for board and 
residence; all drinkables extra. 

Ban KERS.— Mauritius Commercial 
Bank; The Oriental Bank Corporation. 


Beef, turtle, and coco de 


high. 
fertile but-subject to territic hurricanes. _ 
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Co1xs.—Government accounts are kept 
in sterling money, but mercantile ac- 
counts in dollars and cents. 

1 Franc=10d. 1 Spanish Dollar, 4s. 4d. 
WsicHts aND MEAsURES— 

1001bs. French = 108lbs, English. 

15 Feet ,, = 16 Englieh. 

Velte, Dutch = 2 Gallons English. 

Consuts.—Danish, T. H. Mullens, Esq. 
Italian, H. T. Bell, Esq. Prussian, R. 
Stein, Esq. 

NEwsPaPER.— Overland Gazette. 

Rattway.—A line called the North 
and Midland, 65 miles jong, is projected. 

Agents to Messageries Impériales Com- 
pany, T. Bertolini. Their Steamers leave 
for Aden and Suez on 18th; or those.of 
the Union Company may be taken via the 
Cape. 

Osyects oF Notice.— The Govern- 
ment House, Custom House, Fortifications, 
Hospital, Barracks, Theatres, Arsenal, 
Navy Yard. A dry dock has been erected 
350 feet:long, 80 broad, and 22 deep, for 
the use of vessels, Here are statues by 
D’Epinay, to the late governor Stevenson 
and to the sculptor’s father, A. D’Epinay, 
a lawyer, and benefactor to the island. 

In tHE Vicinity.—The Peter Botte 
Peak on the north side, 2,850ft high ; 
Mount Brabant 3,000 feet; Forests of 
Maheburg, Savanna, and Faleq, Sugar 
Plantations and Boiling Houses. 

A visit to one of these plantations will 
afford the traveller much interest and 
amusement. The island is singularly pic- 
turesque, and is intersected by three chains 


of mountains in which the best ebony in 


the world abounds. Remains of the ex- 
tinct bird, the Dodo, are, occasionally 
found. 

Reunion, formerly Bourbon, and be- 
longing to France, is about 150 miles E. 
of Mauritius towards Madagascar (500 to 
600 miles distant); and consists mostly 
of extinct volcanoes 7,000 to 10,000 feet 
Pop. about 180,000. It is very 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXIII. 


OUTWARD. 


JAVA ROUTE.—LONDON TO MARSEILLES, ALEXANDRIA, SUEZ, GALLE, SINGAPORE, 
BATAVIA (JAVA), AND LABUAN (BORNEO). 


To Singapore, see Route 21. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer arrives at Singapore about every other Wednesday or Thure- 
day of each month. 


Netherlands India Company’s Steamer leaves Singapore in connection with these arrivals 
and reaches Batavia in 3 days. 


Packet from Singapore to Labuan in about 4 days. 


Passengers. — East of Suez 2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed in P. and O. Steamers; 
except a few berths provided for servants of lst class passengers. 


Distances.—Southampton to Alexandria, by sea, 2,951 miles; to Suez, by rail, 252 miles ; to Galle, 
$,442 miles; to Penang, 1,213 miles; to Singapore, 38] miles: to Batavia, 600 miles. Singapore 


to Labuan, 700 miles. From Batavia, there is communication with Samarang, Soorabaya, and 
other places in Java and Sumatra, 


Time of Journey.—About 41 days from England, viz.: 38 to Singapore, 3 to Batavia. Singspore 
to Labuan, 4 days. 


Fares and Luggage.—To Singapore, see Route 21. Hence to Batavia, about £8 10s. Ist class; 
£5 2nd class; exclusive of wines, Through fares from Southampton or Marseiles -—Single 


Berth, £112; Children (3 to 10 years), £56; European Servants, £64. These are exclusive of 
transit charges through Egypt. 


ELOMEW ARD. 
BATAVIA AND LABUAN TO SINGAPORE, GALLE, SUEZ, AND ENGLAND. 


Netherland India Company’s Steamer leaves Batavia every fortnight, and arrives at Singe- 


pore in time for the P, and O. Steamer of same dates. The Labuan packet arrives dt the same, 
times. 


The French Messageries Steamer leaves Batavia on the 29th of each month, 


ROUTE 23.—LONDON TO SUEZ, SINGAPORE, BATAVIA, AND BORNEO. 


ROUTE XXIII. 


LONDON TO SUEZ, SINGAPORE, BATAVIA, 
AND BORNEO. 


London to Singapore - See Route 21. 


Sea voyage (3 days) to Batavia. Land 
is only occasionally lost sight of. The 
Island of Lingen is sighted and passed; 
then the vessel proceeds through the pas- 
sage between Sumatra and the Island of 
Banca, celebrated for its tin mines; and 
reaches | 


THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 


Situated between lat. 6° and 9° south; long. 
105° and 114° east, to the south of Borneo, 
and separated at its west end from Sumatra 
by the Sunda Straits. It is 666 miles long, 
and from 36 to 135 miles broad; and has a 
population of 10,000,000. The mountains in 
the interior are from 5,000 to7 ,000 feet high. 
It is divided into two districts, viz., Sunda, 
on the west, and Java on the east. It is 
governed by the Susuhuman (“‘Emperor’’), 
who resides at Solo, and the Sultan, who 
lives at Matarem, both of whom adopt the 
European costume. The Dutch first settled 
here 1575. The English captured it 1811, and 
restored it to the Dutchin 1816; during 
which short interval it was governed by Sir 
T. 8S. Raffles, whose History of Java is the 
best work on the subject. In 1860, the 
Dutch, after a deadly conflict with the 
Queen of the Island of Celebes, conquered 
her territory ; and her successor holds his 
office as a vassal of Holland ; which has thus 


-extinguished an insurrection which at one Watson & Co. 


time threatenell to spread all over Nether- 
lands India. 


BATAVIA.— Telegraph Station. 


CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 
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Jamtra river, amidst swamps, and is a paral- 
lelogram, 4,200 long, by 3,000 feet. The 
streets are intersected by canals, and inter- 
spersed with trees planted on each side, and 
cross each other at right angles, in the 
Dutch style. 


Horets.—Les Pays Bas and other good 
hotels ; at half the English prices. Claret, 3 
florins, pale ale, 14 florin, Seltzer water, 
florin, per bottle. 


BritisH Consut.—J. Maclachan, Esq. 


TreLeeraPH to Singapore and through 
the island to Cape Solano. 


Banxs. — Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China; Bank of Rotterdam. 


Passrorts.—See Introduction. 


ConveyaNces. — A small barouch with 
two ponies. The roads are excellent. Post- 
horses, at the rate of 1} to 2 florins per paal 
(rather less than an English mile), supplied 
by government. The traveller must pur- 
chase a carriage, or hire one; rate, 5 florins 
per day. 

Ditieences. — To Buitenzog, about 25 
miles from Batavia, twice weekly, and vice 
versa. Fare, 12 florins. To Samarang and 
Solo, about 253 miles from Batavia. 


Steamers. — The Netherlands India 
Steam Company’s Boats arrive here in three 
or four days from Singapore, in connection 
with those of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, whoseagentsare Messrs.Maclaine, 
Through Tickets may be 
had at Southampton or Marseilles. The 
Messageries Impériales also run here from 
Singapore. 

THERMOMETER. — Averages about 83° aif 
the year round. In the sun it sometimes 


Population, 135,000. Latitude, 6° south ;| rises to 120° Fahrenheit. Monsoons.—Fair 


longitude, 106° 52’ east. 


It stands on the | season, April to October. The rainy seaso 
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begins in December, and is at its height in 
January and February. 

Co1ns.—The florin (guilder) is divided mto 
cents., or 100 parts, represented by copper 
Coinage called doits. 12 florins make £1 
sterling. Doubloons received at the Custom 
house at the rate of 100 Spanish dollars for 


260 florins. Sovereigns generally pass for 
12 florins. 


OssEcts or NoticeE.—Government House 
(Stadt House); Custom House; Ethnologi- 
cal Museum, rich in antiquities and objects 
of nataral history; Fort, built of coral rock; 
Town Wall, built of dense lava from the 
volcanoes in the centre of Java); Great 
Church ; Lutheran and Portuguese Churches A 
Chinese Temple; Opera (twice weekly); 
Concerts (once @ month); Theatre (twice 
weekly). 


OBJEcTs IN tHe Vicrxrry.—The Vol- 
canoes, most of which can be ascended to 
the mouth of the crater. The Gedeh and 
Teuketasgniw ‘are within a few days’ 
journey of Batavia. Ruins of Hindoo Tem- 
ples, Government Establishment and Dry 
Dock at Oureest, seven miles from Batavia. 
The Citadel at Ryrwyh, 2} miles; very 
strong, and admirably planned, capable of 
containing 4,000 men, and is provided with 
an Artesian well. Horticultural Gardens 
and Governor’s Palace, at Buitenzog. 


The rums of Madja Pahit are visible at 
no great distance from the high road betwixt 
Madjo Vertoand Werosoto. The great fgure 
represents Menak Djingo, king of Balanoj- 
‘bangan; the female figure represents the 
Queen Koesvence Kentjono Woengoen. All 
about lie scattered remains of blodks of ma- 
sonry, Columns, altars, and figures-of gods 
and goddesses. 

The ruins of Pambanantjande Sewoe, or 
Thousand Demplee, are situated betwixt 
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Joyjakartao and Bocrakertu (population, 
100,000), about four leagues from: the latter 
place, and are considered the most re- 
markable in Java. In the centre of an 
extensive plain, almost a square, rises & 
great temple about 60 feet in height. In 
four or five rows round the chief temple 
there are about 200 smaller ones of similar 
architecture. There are eight cdlossal 
statues of seated figures, ubout 9 feet high, 

seated two by two at the four entrances. 

The Merapi (the largest volcano in Java) 

rises majestically in the back ground. 


The ruins of Moendoct are situated in the 
Residency of Kado,.in central Java ; to reach 
which it is necessary to proceed from Mage- 
land, the capital of the Residency, in a seu- 
therly direction. On the right is seen the 
Soembing volcano; and on the left, that of 
Merapi. A little beyond the village of 
Moendoet, on the left bank of the Kali Elo, 
you come te a large octagon truncated 
pyramid, about the hetght of 60 or 70 feet, 
formed of great square uncemented blocks 
of trachyte' lava, surrounded by galleries. 
Tte walls are covered with niches, arabesques, 
and carvings. These ruins were cleared in 
1834, by the Resident, C. L. Hartman, Esq,; 
and an account of them may be found in the 
‘* Tijdschreftvoor Neerlamdsch.’’ In the 
centre is a colossal male figure, about 14 feet 
high, formed of a aingle block of stone. 
Two figures on either side.are 8 feet high ; 
adorned with treble diadems, and decked 
with rings and other ornaments. They were 
probably erected by the Hindoos, who for- 
merly had possession of Java. The ruins 
of the great Temple of Boro-Boudo are about 
14 mile from Brodjong-alang, oppositeMoen- 
doet, on the right bank of Kali-Progo. 

Kiranea is a volcano. not on a mountain 


peak as usual, but with an enormous crater 
1,000 feet deZow the level of the surrounding 


ROUTE 23.—SAMARANG—SOURABAYA—SURACARTA—THE ISLAND OF LABUAN. 


coustry, and about 15 miles in diameter. 
It contains two lakes.of boiling lava, one } 
mile and the other 3 mile, in diameter ; and 
5Q cones, some of which are continually 
vomiting forth lava and waves of liquid 
fire. 


SAMARANG, Telegraph Station, 


255 miles E. 8. E. of Batavia, on the Sama- 
rang Biver. 

Population, 22,000, many being Chinese. 

Steamers to and from Batavia twice 
weekly ; fares 125 florins. 

It is the residence of a Dutch Governor, 
and has a Church, Town Hall, Villas, and 
Gardens. 

The road to Sourabaya passes the Valley 
of Death and the famous Upas Tree, respect- 
ing which so many fables are current. 


SOURABAYA,— Telegraph Station. 
Population 130,000. On the narrow 
strait formed by the Islands of Java and 
Madura. Distance, 370 miles from Batavia. 
Conveyances and Diligences to Batavia. 
ENGLISH ConsuL.-—L. Maclean, Esq. 
Bank.—Bank of Rotterdam. 


Here are a Governor’s house, fortifica- 
tions, arsenal, dockyards, &c. 


Steamers to Singapore on the 13th, touch- 
ing at Rhio and Mintock,with the monthly 
mails. Fare, 40 dollars (exclusive of wines, 
&c.), or 175 florins. To Padang, Macassar, 
and the Moluccas, on arrival of the Overland 
Mail, and vice versa. 


SURACARTA (Telegraph Station), 
Population, 10,000. Lat. 7° 34’S.; long. 
110° 63' E. Distances, 56 miles S.S.E. of 
Samarang ; 390 E.N.E. of Batavia. 

ATTRACTIONS. — The large, broad, shaded 
avenues, with streets intersecting each other 
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atrightangies. Kratau (square), surrounded 
by a high wall and ditch, and mounted with 
heavy artillery. The Emperor of Java’s 
Palace, Villas surrounded with high walls, 
European Town, Fort, 800 yards from the 
Kratau, Dutch Resident’s House. 


THE ISLAND OF LABUAN, 


About 4.daya’ sea passage, or 700 miles 
from Singapere, aud 1,000 milea from 
Hong Kong. It is situated thirty miles 
north of Borneo, is about 25. miles- in 
circumference, and is very eligible for a 
coal depét, as well as for a harbour of 
refuge, and station for ships of war. The 
name is derived from the Malay word, 
Laboo, an anchor. There was formerly 
an English settlement on Balambungan 
Island, about 200 miles to the north-east. 
It has an elevation of about 70 feet above 
the sea, and is covered with forest. 


Population of the village of Victoria, 
about 3,600, mostly coloured people, 
employed at the coaling depdt. 


GOVERNOR AND CoNSUL-GENERAL IN 
Borneo, J. P. Hennessy, Esq. 


Bishop, Right Rev. D. Macdougall.  ° 


The sea in this vicinity abounds with 
fish, The interior is intersected by 
numerous streams, all but ¢wo of which 
are dry in the hot season, but plenty of 
water is found by digging, In the N. 
there is a beautiful valley. Most of the 
streams flow over beds of 


Coal, which belong to the kind called 
cannel, with resin. It runs into cakes 
when burning, emits much heat and flame, 
leaves a small.quantity of light white 
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ashes, and when once the fires are made 
wp does not require raking and poking, 
er clearing more than once in every 4 
hours, and is equal to any English steam 
coal. The island is, in fact, one great 
coal field, and could supply 200 to 300 
tonsa day. It might be delivered here at 
a cheap rate, but, unluckily, the company 
formed for working the mines, has got 
into difficulties; in consequence of which, 
the depdts at Singapore, &c., are supplied 
all the way from New South Wales. The 
island was taken possession of by Captain 
R. Mundy, of H.M.S. Jris, December, 
1846. 


Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, 
avas appointed Governor, and remained 
here till 1856; acting also as Commis- 
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sioner to the Sultan and Chiefs of Borneo. 
He is 2 Norwich man, who for a time held 
a commission in the Indian army. Seeing 
the value of Borneo, he obtained, in 184], 
the cession of an independent raj from the 
Sultan, and has successfully governed his 
people, through a native council of their 
own choosing, besides putting a stop to 
piracy. See the works of Capt. Keppel 
and Mr. St. John, on Borneo, and Mr. 
C. Brooke’s Zen Years in Sarawak. 


Sarawak, is a little south of Labusn, 
on the west coast of Borneo, 60 miles by 
120 miles. Population of the town, 
15,000. It has an English Church and 
Schools. Chief productions: granite, 
antimony, gutta percha, gold dust, sago. | 


EnGuLisH Consut.— Vacant. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXIV. 


OUTWARD. 


AUSTRALIAN LINE (EASTWARD.—LONDON TO MARSEILLES, ALEXANDRIA, SUEZ 


GALLE (CEYLON), KING GEORGE’S SOUND, MELBOURNE AND SYDNEY ; 
HENCE TO TASMANIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Leaves Southampton every 4th Saturday from June 13th, and Marseilles every 4th Sunday from 
June 20th.—To Galle, Sce Route 5. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steamer arrives at Galle from Suez, Bombay, and Calcutta, and also 
leaves about every 4th Wednesday of each month, commencing July 15th. 
arrives at King George’s Sound (to coal) every 4th Thursday. 

afrives at Melbourne ..cccorcccsscccsceccccceccseee OVETY 4th Thursday. 

e re - arrives at SyAnCY ......ccccccccocssccccsccscssceseee OVEFY 4th Sunday. 

For the Westward Line by Panama Steamer, see page 232. 


Passengers.—East of Suez, 2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed in P. and O. Steamers; 
except a few berths for servants of lst class passengers. <A transfer of passengers, mails, &c., is 
made at Galle. 


Distances.—Southampton to Alexandria, 2,951 miles; to Suez, by rail, 252 miles; to Galle, 3,442 
miles; to King George’s Sound, 8,830 miles; to Melbourne, 1,230 miles; to Sydney, 590 miles. 
Melbourne to Hobarton (Tasmania), 200 miles. 8)dney to Auckland (New Zealand), 1,200 miles. 


Time of Journey.—About 53 days from England (47 from Marseilles), viz.: 15 to Suez, 16 to Galle, 
15 to King George’s Sound, 7 to Melbourne, 8 to Sydney. 


Pares.—From England.—(Exclusive of transit charges through Egypt, see Route 3.) Single berth 
to King’s George’s Sound, £110; to Melbourne or Sydney, £120; reserved cabin, £280 and £300, 
Children (8 to 10 years), with parents, £55 and #60. One child, under 3 years, free. Any others 


under 8 years, one-fourth the above rates. Fore cabin—European servants, £70 and £75. 
From Marseilles, 25 less than from England. 


Luggage.—In the steamer, 3 cwt. are allowed Ist class; 1} cwt. 2nd class. Overweight, 1 per cwt. 


EFIOMEW ARD- 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, KING GEORGE'S SOUND, CEYLON, SUEZ, AND ENGLAND. 


P, and O. Steamer leaves Sydney, at 9 a.m. ..........000.....about every 4th Thursday from May 21st 
leaves Melbourne, at 2 p.m. .a....ccccccccceeeneVery 4th Sunday. 
s arrives at King George’s Sound. ...............every 4th Saturday. 
- arrives at Galle (Ceylon).......ccccssccessescoeces i ” 
At Galle a transfer is made into the Calcutta Steamer, arriving about 2 days later; and hence it is 
17 days to Suez or 31 to England. 


N.B.—For description of AUSTRALIA, see Route 25.--For Panama Steamer, See page 232. 
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‘SKELETON ROUTE XXV. | 


OUTWARD... | 

LONG SEA BOUTS, VIA CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND: INDIA, 

AND OHINA.—ENGLAND TO MADEIRA, ST. VINCENT, ASCENSION, ST. HELENA, 
CAPE TOWN, KING GEORGE'S SOUND, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, AUCKLAMD, Se... 


Distances from England, over sea.—England to Madeira, 1,200 miles; St. Vincent, 2,300; 
Ascension,. 3,700; St. Helena, 4,200 (22 days’ steam); Cape Town, 5,700 (32 days); Algoa 
Bay, 6,100 (38 days); Natal, 6,500 (42 duys); Mauritius, 7,700 (50 days); Galle (Ceylon), 9,300; 
Madras, 9,£50; Calcutta, 10,620; Bombay, 10,200; Batavia, 10,500. Hong Keng, 12,300. 

King George’s Seund, tia Cape Towns 10,900; Adefaide, in Sonth Australia, 11,900; Metbourne, 
in Victoria, 12,450; [Hence to Tasmania, 200]; Sydney, in New South Wales,13,050; Brisbane, 
in Queensiand, 13,500; Auckland, in New Zealand, 14,600 miles. 

[From Batavia, in the direction of the preposed Cable, to Cape Selano, in. Straits of Java,-it.is 450 
miles; thenos to Port Dentwon, Queensland, 1,880 miles; thence'to Brisbane, 600 miles]. 


Passage.—To Madeira; 10 days (quiek or 6} day# steanr); Cape, 40 to 60° days, or 32 days steamy 
Calcutta, 70 days (70 to £100); Mauritius, 60 to 70 days (25 to £50); Batavia, 80 to 90-days 
(£50); Galle, 80 days (quiek). Melbourne, 3 to 4 nrontlis, or 70 to 80'days (quick), 240’ to' 3650 
Ist class; 25 to €30 2nd class; 14 to €20 3rd class, including rations. 


‘sical ns 


ELOMEW ARD: 


AUSTRALIA'TO LONDON, VIA THE EASTERN PASSAGE, BY PACIFIC AND CAPE HORN. 


Distanes and Time of Journey.—86 to 85 days’ sail and steam: (19,00@ sifles}.. The“ Great 
Britain” has done it in 58 days, from Melbourne. 
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ROUTE 25.—THE LONG sEA ROUTE TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 


ROUTE XXV. 


THE LONG SEA ROUTE, TO INDiA, AUS.- 
TRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND, via THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Islands and places mentioned below 
are generally touched at, or sighted, either 
going or returning. 

Communications by Steamer, as follows: 
To Maperra, the African Company’s 
boats from Liverpool, 24th of each month, 
in 6 days. The same boats touch at 
TENERIFFE, iv the Canary Islands. To 

Cape DE Verpk, the Royal Mail Com- 
pany’s from Southampton, 9th of each 
month, in 11} days. To Rio pz Janeiro, 
the Brazil Company’s from Liverpool; or 
the Royal Mail Company’s from Southamp- 
ton, 9th of each month, in 26 days. To 
ASCENSION, St, HELEnNa, and the Cape, 
the Union Company’s from Southampton, 
Sth of each month, in 32 days; to 
Mauritius, 50 days. Calls at Devonport 

for the mails, 

Sailing vessels from London to Madeira, 
about 17 days, Distance, 1,300 miles. 

Leaving London, a ship clears out at 
Gravesend, passes the Nore and Downs, 
and proceeds through the Channel to 
the Bay of Biscay, atter which no land is 
visible till Porto Santo is approached; 
from which the vessel proceeds on to Fun- 
chal, the principal roadstead of Madeira. 


MADEIRA, 


‘W hen first sighted looks likea castle rising 
out of the sea. The prospect is strikingly 
beautiful as we approach Funchal, which 
lies at the base of the mountains, on the 
south side of the Island. The neat little 
white villas and cottages perched on the 
points of rocks on the mountain sides, in 
the midst of luxuriant vegetation, appear 
like fairy temples, 

Madeira combines almost every Euro- 
pean comfort, together with every tropical 
luxury, Any degree of temperature may 
be enjoyed between the city and the Ice 
House. The myrtle, the geranium, the 

S 
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the rose, the wood-strawberry, and the 
violet grow in wild profusion, on the right 
hand and onthe left. The shores are so 
rocky and precipitous that steamers du 
not anchor, but go close in to receive 
passengers, 
FUNCHAL, 

The capital of Madeira. 1,900 feet abuve 
the sea. Population about 26,000. 

Lat., 32° 38' N., Long., 16° 56' E, D's- 
tant from Southampton, 1,332 miles ; 
Lizard Point, 1,164; Lisbon, 535; Coast 
oF Africa, 350 ; Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, 
260. 

British Consut,—David H. Erskine, 
Esq. 

Vicge-ConsuL AND Banker.—G. H. 
Hayward, Esq. 

BaitisH CHAPLAIN.—Rev. James J. 
Hewitt. There is a Presbyterian Free 
Church. 

EneLisH Paysicians.—Dr. Lund «and 
Dr. Brandt. Provision is now made tor 
sending a certain quantity of consumptive 
patients from the Brompton Hospital tv 
Madeira. 

PorTuGuUESE Puysictans.— Dr. Pitta, 
Dr. Juvenal, and others. 

Horets.—Hollway’s (formerly Yates’-), 
in Entrada di Cidada. Ditto (above the 
town), Caminho do Meio. Charge, £10 to 
£15 per month, for bed room and sitting 
room. | 

Boazgpinc Houses.— Charging £8. to 
£10. per month, with every comfort; all 
good. Miles’ Carmo Hotel, Carmo; 
Reid’s Quinta das Fonte; Mrs. Freitas, 
Quinta da Hortas; Luscombe’s, Rua da 
Carreira; Neal’s, Rua do Pinheiro; Miss 
Wardrop’s (for ladies), Augustias, 

Where there is a family, it is better to 
rent a villa, or “ quinta,” for the winter. 
These can be had, furnished, from £50 to 
£150, for the season, according to the ac- 
commodation required. Payne or Wi!k- 
inson, the principal tradesmen, will provide 
everything, servants, food, &c. (except 
wine and plate), for £25 per month for 2 
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persons; one child not counting. 
vants’ wages are moderate. 
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Ser- ; is 2,000 feet deep; Pico Ruivo is 6,056 feet 


high; and the ‘precipices round the coast 


ConveEyancEs.—African steam packet, | rise 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the water. 
from ‘Liverpool direct, 10th and 24th of | Madeira wine (which used to make a voy- 


each month, in 6 days. 


Fare, £17 10s. | age to the East Indies and back before it 


From Lisbon to Madeira by Lusitania} was. used) is now. very scarca, disease 


packet, on 15th ‘of month, in 2 days. | having destroyed most of the vines. 


The 


Fare, about £6. Customs duties are very | sweetmeats and candied fruits are delicious. 


high. 
BooksELLER.—Sheffield’s. 
Banks.—G. H. Hayward, W. Grent. 


Nights are balmy.and clear, even iu mid- 
winter. 
Oxsects oF Notics.— Old. Castle on 


Corns.—Accounts are kept in Rees (anja steep black rock called Loo Rock, 


imaginary coin). 


1000: Rees == ] milree. 
Old Crusado = 400 Rees. 
480 Rees = New Crusado. 
100 ,, == Testoon. 
365 _ ,, == ] Pataca. 

20 == ] Vinten. 


Gold Coin = 6,400 Rees. 
Gold Crusado — 2s. 3d. 


3,900 feet above the: level of the sea,. the 
residence of the Ex-Empress.of Brazil. 
Fortifications; Cathedral, the.. roof. and 
beams.of which are of cedar; Churoh of 
Our. Lady of the Mountain, with: its. much 
venerated image; English Chureh, beauti-. 
fully situated in the. suburbs;, Custom 
House; Barracks; Governor’s Palace; 
Plaza, Santa Clara Convent; Franciscan. 


Spanish dollars and sovereigns are also! Convent, with the walls and ceiling of a 


used. 
WEIGHTS. 
8 ounces = 1] mare. 
16 yy 2 marcs = 1 Ib. (arratel). 
352. , =44, = 22 lbs. 
1 Arroba. 
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Arroba = 1 Quintal. 
1 Quintal = 100 lbs. Avoirdupois. 


chamber covered with human skulls and 
thigh bones, the relics of holy men who 
have died here;. Pontinha Column on the 
beach; Sant Iago Fort; New. Lazaretto 


= |(at the mouth:ofa fine gorge); Brazen 


Head, Cruz Point, Cemeteries, &c« The: 


= 176 marcs = 88 lbs. = 4| homses are built of freestone, with lattice 


shutters, and.only.a few have glaas win- 
dows, The streets are dirty and narrow, 


THERMOMETER.—-Average, 70°7'; in| With streams of water flowing through 


the winter, never below 60°. 
wind raises it to 90° The temperature is 
equal, with little rain ; 


whole, that: fires are not- used in, winter, | Means of t 
and. invalids.may be out of doors.all day | Per hour. 


long. 


REMARKS ABOUT THE IsLanp.— This |? 


Island, is the principal of a group, include. 
ing Porto Santo subject tathe Portuguese, 


The hot | them. 


and so mild on the | ponies, and hammocks, are 


Oxen, 
the only 
ransport: Horse hire, 1s. 3d. 
The rides and excursions up 
the mountains, which commence immedi- 
tely above the beach, ate exceedingly 
beautifal and interesting, and are enlivened 
by the picturesque Quintas:(Villas)-of the 


Carriages cannot. be used. 


who discovered them in 1419; it is | opulent merchants and residents. 


46 miles long, and 8 broad, very moun-|: 


From Madeira to St. Vincent, one of 


tainous, and, has numerous warm springs. | the Cape de Verde Islands—a sailing. voy- 


There 


are several inountain streams in the | age of about 1] days. 


In all probability 


interior, which descend to water the valleys, | the Peak of Teneriffe (which is upwards of 
forming beautiful cascades in their course. | 12,000 feet above the level of the sea) will 
One of, these valleys, the Coral or Curral, | be. discerned at a long distance, high up in 


re 


y 
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the clouds, It is the culminating point of 
Teneriffe, or Tenerife, one of the 
Canary Islands, 2 Spanish group of 7 
or 8 volcanic islands, lying off the west 
coast of Africa, about 250 miles south of 
Madeira, and 800 miles from the Cape de 
Verde Islands. The West African Com- 
pany’s Steamers call here. Palmas, the 
capital, in Gran Canaria, was first colonised 
in 1493. Like the Cape de Verde group, 
these Islands are subject to excessive 
droughts. Total population, 235,000. At 
Orotava, in Teneriffe, there was a famous 
Dragon Tree, supposed by Humboldt to 
have been 6,000 years old. It was blown 
down 1867. 
ST. VINCENT. 
One of the Cape de Verde Islands, 
a Portuguese group; so called from a 
green’ plant, saigosso, which grows in the 
sea near them, resembling the water cress, 
the fruit of which is not unlike the goose- 
berry; and which sometimes lies so thick 
on the ocean as to impede vessels in their 
course. It is situated off the West Coast of 
Africa, 30 miles in circumference, having 
good shelter on the N. W. side, and is a 
free port and coaling station. Productions 
—apples, gourds, oranges, wild pigs, wild 
goats, 
Lat. 17° 30' N., Long. 25° 30° W. 
Population, 10,000. 
BaittsH Consvt.—T. Miller, Esq. 


Horers.—British, Donna Maria, &c. 
Tariff — 16s. to 20%. per diem (4 to 5 
milrees), exclusive of all drinkables. 


Converancrs: — Donkeys:and horses, 
1 pataca per diem. 

Oszsects or Notice.— Salt Works, 
Governor’s Palace, Custom House, Bar- 
racks, Fort, Hospital, Churehes, Fine 
Harbour, Fortifieations, &e. 

Boat Hizg:—} patacea per diem. 
¥Sraamuens.— The Royal Mail Compaay's 
Brazil steamers call here. The Mesaa- 
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geries Impériales Company’s vessels to 
Lisbon. Agents—Visger and Miller. 


Thermometer averages about 77°. The 
climate is healthy, but subject to long 
droughts, which continue for 3 to 5 years. 
In 1833 half the population was destroyed 
by famine caused by drought. 


REMARKS ABOUT THE IsLANDs.—These 
islands, discovered by the. Portuguese in 
1446, belong to Portugal, and are 
stated to have been known to the an- 
cients by the name of Gorgades, but were 
discovered by Antoni Nolli, a Genoese, 
when they were almost uninhabited. 
They now contain a papulation of 
56,000, and lie about 400 miles west of 
the African promontory of the same name. 
They are ten in number, viz., St. Jago, the 
largest and the capital; Brava, Bonaviste, 
Fuego, Mayo, St. Antonio, St, Lucia, St. 
Nicholas, Sal,and St. Vincent. Fuego is 
so called from a volcano, of which frequent 
tremendous eruptions take place. They 
are noted for the produetion of salt. 
The exports are chiefly leather, salt, and 
salted turtles. 


From St. Vincent to Ascension Island is 
a sea voyage of about 11 days. No land is 
sighted during this portion of the voyage, 
but the weather becomes intensely warm 
as the western coast of Africa is approached, 
and the traveller should avoid sleeping on 
deck, or exposing himself in any way to 
the sun or night dew. The tropical moon- 
light now becomes beautiful in the 
extreme;,. 


ISLAND OF ASCENSION, 


An English setttement and victualling 
station, in the Seuth Atlantic Ocean, 860 
miles N. W. of St. Helena, 10 miles long’ 
and 6 broad. Population, about 400. 
Lat. 8° 8’ 8. Long. 14° 28’ W, 
SAILING VEsseLs to India, Chis, the: 


Cape, and. Afriean Settlements, touch 
here occasionally, 
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‘ Hoters.—The British, Emperor, &c. 
Tariff—10s. to 15s. per diem, exclusive of 
all drinkables. 
ConveYaNces.— Mules and horses. 
Coins.—English money is current. 


The Climate is temperate, yet moist, but 
exempt from the extremes of heat and cold, 
thunder and lightning, and hurricanes. 
Thermometer averages about 70° to 81° 


Sattina VessEis to India, Chima, the 


Weicuts. — English weights and| Cape, Australia, England, touch here for 


measures are used. 
Climate is extremely hot and yet 
healtby. 


water and fresh provisions, 
Governon—Vice-Admiral SirC. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Chief Justice—W. R. Phelps, 


Remarks apouT THE IstanD.—It|Esq. Bishop—Right Rev. Dr. Welby. 


was discovered on Ascension Day, 1501, 


REMARKS ABOUT THE IsLaND.—TIt is 


is eight miles long and six broad, of| ten miles in length, six in breadth, and 25 
volcanic formation, and rises to a height| miles in circuit, being edged by high in- 
of 2,870 feet in the 8S. E. corner. Its! accessible cliffs all round, The only ap- 


appearance is bleak and barren, although 


proaches are James Town, in Chapel Bay, 


some portion of it has been cultivated with Rupert’s Bay, Lemon Valley, and Sandy's 
vegetables for the supply of vessels touch- Bay. The centre is a table land, 1,500 
ing en route to and from the Cape.|feet high. Diana Peak is 2,700 feet. 
Immense quantities of turtle are caught! Some hills bear evident marks of a 


here. 


volcanic origin, containing huge rocks of 


NavaL Orricer 1n Cuarce.—Captain lava, and half-vitrified flags. This island 
A. Wilmshurst, R.N. Naval Store-| was discovered by the Portuguese in 150], 


keeper, J. Lewis, Esq., R.N. 


on St. Helena’s day, hence the origin of its 


Oxsects or Noticg, AT George TOWN.| name. Held by the English since 1674; 
— The Governor’s House, Barracks,| and is celebrated as having been the place 
Hospital, Depdt for the supply of provi-| of exile of Napoleon, where he died in 
sions, Post Office, Vegetable Gardens, | May, 1821. 


Turtle Fisheries, Fortifications, &c. 


Oxsyects or Noricre.—The Governor's. 


From Ascension to St. Helena is a sea| Residence, Barracks, Hospital, Church, 


voyage of about 10 days, no land being 
visible. 
ST. HELENA. 
(Capital, James’ Town). 


Theatre, Fortifications, Arched Gateway 
at the entrance of the Town, Parade 
Ground, 100 feet square, Castle, Com- 
pany’s and New Gardens, Ladder Hill, 


In the Atlantic Ocean, about 1,200 miles Sugar Loaf Peak. The site of Napoleon's 


from Lower Guinea, in Africa; itis 4,000 
miles, or 85 days’ steam from England. 

Lat. 15° 55'S. Long. 5° 49’ W. 

Population, about 7,000. 

Horets.— British, Royal, and many 
others, Tariff—15s. to 20s. per diem for 
board and residence, exclusive of all 
drinkables. 

ConvVEYANCES. — Horses and carriages 
can be obtained to make excursions across 
the island. 


Co1ns.—English currency and weights 
are used, 


Tomb and Residence was ceded to the 
French in 1857 by the British Govern- 
ment; his remains having been given up 
and conveyed to Paris in 1840. His 
House and Willow Tree still remain for 
the gratification of visitors. 

From St. Helena to Cape Town, a sea 
voyage of about 10 days. The Southern 
Cross in the heavens may now be seen. 
No land is sighted until we reach 


CAPE TOWN (CAPE OF GOOD HOPE) 


Discovered hy the Portuguese, 1493, 
doubled by them jin 1497, colonised by 
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the Dutch in 1650, taken by the English 
in 1806. It is situated on the south of 
Table Bay, on theslope of Zable Moun- 
fezin, before you turn round the Cape of 
Good Hope into the Indian Ocean. 
Population, 25,000. 
Lat. 33° 55' 56” 8. Long. 18° 21’ E. 
Mai Packet.—From Piymovra 6th 
of each month; distance from England, 
6,000 miles; average steam voyage, about 
36 to 40 days; sailing ships, 60 to 70 
days; fares, about £48 to £32. 
Governog. — Sir P. E. Wodehouse, 
K.C.B. ; Lieut. Governor and Commander 
of the Forces, Gen. Sir R. P. Douglas, 
Bt.; Naval Officer, Commodore Cald- 
‘well; Chief Justice, Sir W. Hodges; 
Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Gray; Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Grimley; 
Bishop of Grahamstown, Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Cotterill 
EMIGRaTION AGENT In LonDoN.—W. 
Field, Esq., Bridge Street, Westminster. 
Emigrants on landing should apply at the 
Dezpdét for information. 


Hotes, — Tariff—8 to 10 rix dollars 
(12s. to 15s.) per diem for board and resi- 
dence, exclusive of all drinkables. 


NEWSPAPERS.— Argus and 8 or 9 other 
papers. The Cape and Natal News is 
published in London, by Street. 


Banks.—Colonial ; London and South 
African; Standard Bank of British South 
Africa; Cape of Good Hope Bank; 
Union Bank. 


Cotns.— Accounts are keptin £ s. d., 
or in rix-dollars, schillings, and ativers. | 

1 stiver = 3 of a penny. 

6 = 2}d. = 1 Schilling. 

8 Schillings =: 18d, == 1 Rix Dollar, 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES— 
Liquid, viz., 
1 Flask == 4-946 English Gallon. 
' 16 Flasks = 1 Anker = 7:9 Imp.Gal. 
, 4Ankers=1l Aum = 313. 
4 Aums 
1 Pipe 


== ] Leaguer = 120°6. : 
= 91°6 
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Corn, viz., Dutch. Eng. ° 
4 Schepels = 1 Muid = 110 = 196. 
10 Muids = 1 Load. 
107 Schepels == 82 Winchester Bushels. 
Cloth, viz., 
12 Rhynland Inches = 1 Foot Rhynland 
9 33 = 1 Dutch Ell. 
144 Square 949 = 1 Square Foot, 
144 Square Feet = 1 Rood. 
600 Roods = 1 Morgen. 
100]bs. Dutch = 1091bs. Eng. Avrdpois. 
100lbs. English = 92lbs. Dutch. 


Cape Town is built in the Dutch 
style, with canals in the streets and flat 
roofed houses. 

Ossects oF Norice.— The Castle, 
Amsterdam Fort; Barracks, which can 
contain 2,000 men. Market Place. The 
Store Houses, formerly occupied by the 
Dutch East India Company; Marine Hos- 
pital; and Military Hospital. Govern- 
ment House, the temporary residence of 
H. R. H. Prince Alfred in 1860, and on 
his second visit, 1867, as Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in command of H.M.S. Galatea. 
Town Hall; Commercial Sale Rooms, 
Protestant Cathedral, erected in 1847; 
Theatre; South African College; Royal 
Observatory; Sailors’ Home; New Li- 
brary Hall, in course of construction, the 
first stone of which was laid by Prince 
Alfred in 1860. The Harbour is exposed 
to the westerly wind in the months of 
June, July, and Algust. A Breakwater 
is planned, which will inclose 1,152 acres 
of water. 

In tHE Vicinity. — Lion’s Rump, 
Devil’s Peak, Salt River, Robbin’s Island ; 
Table Mountain (so named from the flat- 
ness of its summit), rising about 3,600 feet 
above the sea, immediately behind the 
town, with a peak on the west about 2,200 
feet ; Plantations of Protea Argentu (Sil- 
ver Tree), at the foot of the Table 
Mountain ; and the Constantia Vineyards, 
which are most beautifully and pictu- 
resquely situated. 

Few trees-are seen about Cape Town. 
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except the blue gum, which has been 
planted with success; but the flowers, 
shrubs, and heaths are numerous and beau- 
tiful, especially the sugar plant and aloe. 
Two days in three are fine; mean tem- 
perature, about the same as England. 

Exports.— Horses, wool, oats, copper, 
Cape and South African wine, dried fish 
for the Mauritius, skins, ostrich feathers, 
ivory, etc.; value, about 14 millions. 
Imports, 2 millions sterling. 

Thermometer averages about 70° 7’. 

Rattway.-——A line from the Parade to 
Stellenbosch, 31 miles, was opened here, 
1863; and the Suburban line from Salt 
River station to Wynberg is open; making 
63 miles in operation.—Bradshaw’s Rail- 
way Manual. For travelling in the interior, 
bullock wagons, going 20 miles a day, are 
used by families, as best adapted to the 
rough roads and kloofts of the mountains. 

Hint To Voracrrs.— Look out-for the 
““Flyiag Dutchman.” 

CAPE COLONY. 

of which Cape Town is the capital, is 
about 700 miles by 400 miles, bounded by 
Orange River and divided into two pro- 
vinces, East and West, and “1 districts. 
The chief town of the East province is 
Graham’s Town, 

Total population, about 270,000, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Hottentots, Bushmen, Fiu- 
goes, and Kafirs or Caffres. Slavery, which 


was established by the Dutch, was abol-: 


ished 1833; compensation being made to 
the owners. 

The Roman. Dutch law prevails, modi- 
fied by English usages. An easy title to 
land can be obtained on two sheets of 
paper, at a.trifling cost, Labour is in great 
request, and well paid. Copper and gold 
are found on the Orange river; the lion, 
buffalo, hippopotamus, zebra, antelope, 
etc., up the country. 

PRINCIPAL Pxiaces.—Cape Town, Gra- 
ham’s Town, Simon’s Bay, Uitenhage, 
Algoa Bay, Mossul Bay, Kowie, Stillen- 
bosch, Port Elizabeth. 
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‘NATAL. 


From 800 to 900 miles N.E. of the 
Cape, in the Indian Ocean; was made a 
separate colony in 1856. It is well 
watered and haa a healthy climate. Cot- 
ton, indigo, sugar, coffee, tobacco, wheat, 
arrowroot, are raised. Iron and coal are 
found. Population, about 165,000, the 
greater part being Zulu and other Caffres, 

Lieut. Governor.—R. W. Keate, Esq., 
assisted by an Executive council ef 6 
and Legislative council of 12 members. 
Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. -Colenso; Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Allard. 
Chief Justice, W. Harding, Esq. 

The capital is PIETERMARSTZBURG, 50 
miles up the river, from Port Nartat, or 
D’UssBan,-on the coast; which forms the 
only good harbour. A railway is in pro- 
gress, See Robinson’s Natal—a Practical 
Guide Book. Madagasear is about 900 
miles distant, and Mauritius, 1,800 miles. 

From Cape Town to the Mauritius is 
about 16 days’ sea voyage. After the Cape 
is doubled no land is seen until the most 
southern point (Cape St. Mary) of the 
Island of Madagascar is sighted, the 
lofty mountains of which are grand and 
picturesque, the highest (Aukaratra) being 
upwards of 11,000 feet high. In calm 
weather Reunion or Isle of Bourbon is 
seen ; ‘afterwards no land is visible until 
the mountains of Mauritius are discerned. 
See Route 22. 


Sea Voyage from Mauritius to Point 
de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta—no land 
is sighted. To Hong Kong—lend is not 
seen until the vessel passes-Ooces or 
Keeling Island, in the Indian Ocean ; and 
afterwards not until she approaches the 
Straits of Sunda, when .the mountains of 
Sumatra are visible at a considerable 
distance, some of them being 14,000 feet 
high, together swith the luxuriant Island 
of Java. See Route 23. 


From Cape Town to Australia is about 
30. days’ sail. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Distance from England to Australia, 
13,000 to 14,000 miles ; to New Zealand, 
about 15,000 miles. Time to Australia, 
80 to 90 days’ sail for a quick passage. or 
3 to 4 months at the outside. By steam, 
60 to 70 days. 

This great island or Continent, so re- 
markable for its extraordinary produc- 
tions, -both in the -vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and which, by its geographical 
situation, salubrity of climate, and fertility 
of soil, opens a land of promise to millions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, is of compara- 
tively recent discovery, and for the most 
part, as yet, a wilderness untrodden by 
civilised man, QOnly a century ago, the 
mere coast line was an-unsolved geographi- 
cal problem. 

Australia is the largest of a group of 
islands, to the south of Asia, collectively 
named <Austral-Asia, i.e. Southern Asia. 
It lies in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
between 10° 45' and 28° 45’ -south lat., 
and 112° 20’ and 153° 30’ east long.; and 
next to the great continents comprising 
the four “ quarters of the world,” it is the 
largest mass of land known; its greatest 
length from north to south being 1,680 
miles, its greatest length from east to 

west, 2,500 miles. It contains an area-of 
about 3,000,000 square miles, and its coast 
line is estimated at 8,000 nautical miles. 

Total population, about 1,300,000 ; be- 
sides 200,000 natives. 

But the name * Australia” in popular 


use, means not only the settlements in the 


great continental island so called, but all 
the colonies in this part of the world, in- 
cluding Tasmania, which is 150 miles from 
the mainland, and New Zealand, which is 
1,200 miles distant from it. In this sense 
“ Australia” comprises five colonies in 
the great island itself, viz :— 

1. New South Wales (capital, Sydney) 
on the S. E. side, settled 1788. 

2, Victoria (capital, Melbourne)—at the 
S.E. corner; 1835. 
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3. Queensland (capital, Brisbane)—on 
the N.E. side; 1859. 

4, South Australia (capital, Adelaide) 
—on the S, and Middle ; 1836. 

5. West Australia (capital, Perth)—on 
the West and S. W.; 1829. 

Also 6. Tasmania or Van Diemen’s 
Land (capital, Hobart Town)—a separate 
island 150 miles distant from the S.E. 
corner of the mainland facing Victoria ; 
1803. 

7. New Zealand (capital, Auckland or 
Wellington)—two large islands 1,200 
miles S.E. of New South Wales; 1840. 

Another Settlement, called North Aus- 
tralia, was projected in 1839, on the W. 
side of the Gulf of Carpentaria; having 
Victoria for its capital, at the bottom of 
Port Essington. But the vegetation is 
poor and barren; and Port Essington was’ 
given up in 1845, on account of ifs un- 
healthiness, 


Taking Sydney, the oldest capital, as 
the centre, the direct. distances to the-other 
capitals, in round numbers, are— 


Melbourne 400 miles (equal to the 
distance of London from Edinburgh). 


Brisbane 450 miles. 
Adelaide 700 miles. 
Perth 2,000 miles. 
Hobart Town 650 miles. 
Auckland 1,200 miles. 


Or, suppose a ship to sail from Perth 
(the nearest capital to the Cape) and 


{touch at Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, 


and ‘Auckland in succession, she will per- 
form a voyage from one extremity of the 
‘¢ Australian Colonies” ‘to the other ‘of 
4,000 miles, or more than the sea distance 
from England to Alexandria. This will 
give some idea of the extent of the ground 
covered by these colonies, of which many 
people have but a confused notion. 


Almost everything in nature is in Aus- 
tralia the reverse of what it is here in Eng- 
land. When we have winter, they have 
summer, \when) ‘we have day, they have 
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night; we have our feet pressing nearly 
opposite to their feet. There, the com- 
pass points to the south, the sun travels 
atong the northern heavens; the barometer 
rises with a southerly, and falls with a 
northerly wind. The animals are dispro- 
p rtionately large in their lower extremi- 
ties, and carry their young in a pouch; the 
plumage of the birds is beautiful,their notes 
are harsh and strange; the swans are black, 
the owls screech and hoot, only in the 
day time; the cuckoo’s song is heard only 
iu the night. The valleys are cool, the 
mountain tops are warm; the north winds 
are hot, the south winds are cold, the east 
winds are healthy. The bees are without 
sting; the cherries grow with the stone 
Outside ; one of the birds has a broom in 
its mouth inatead of a tongue. Many 
of the beautiful flowers are without smell; 
most of the treesare without shade, and 
shed their bark instead of their leaves; 
some indeed are without leaves, in others 
the leaves are vertical, And even the 
geological formation of the country, as far 
us ascertained, is most singular, 


Taken as a whole, the country, as far as 
explored, exhibits less hill and dale, with 
less compact vegetation, than in most other 
parts of the world. In the interior there is 
a bare, barren, stony, desert, totally unfit 
for man or beast. A more or less broken 
chain of mountains extend from Spencer’s 
Grulf, round the south coast, all along the 
eastern coast, and round the northern 
coast, nearly to Limming’s Bight. Between 
this great horse-shoe range and the sea, 
extend vast, fertile, lightly wooded plains ; 
some parts of the coast belt, however, are 
barren, sandy, tracts, studded here and 
there with high hillocks of sand; in the 
interior, beyond the mountains, there are 
many beautiful fertile plains, ot consider- 
able extent. The rivers are few in num- 
ber; the water courses are very low in 
summer, and frequently dried up; no dense 
forests exist, as in America ; the herbage 
generally is thin; the grasses, although | 
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highly nutritious, growing in detached 
lumps. 


Progress oF Discovery.—It i8 im- 


possible to determine as to when, and by 
whom. 
probably the Chinese were the first, for 
in remote times they annually visited, as 
indeed they do now, the northern coast, 
to fish for the “trepany,” the sea slug, 
a nutritive edible, which exists there in 
abundance, 


Australia was first discovered ; 


Though the Dutch were the 
first to announce its existence to the west- 
ern world, the Portugeuse were the first to 
sight it (1601), and the Spaniards the first 
to visit, viz. in 1605, when Quiros dis- 
covered and named Australia, and Torres, 
navigated the channel that separates 
Australia from New Guinea, and which 
now bears his name, Torres Straits. In 
1623, Jans Casterns n Dutch navigator, 
explored that part of the coast, named 
Arnheim, in 1616, by Dirk Hartog or 
Haticks, In 1697 and 1701, a plate, with 
an inscription, found at Shark’s Bay, men- 
tions that Hartog left there, 27th Octo- 
ber, 1616. Soon after, Linin, Nyts, and 
De Witt, all Dutch explorers, traced other 
parts of the coast, to which their names 
are annexed. In 1644, Tasman dis- 
covered, and named the portion of the 
county now named Tasmania, after the 
first discoverer, but formerly called after, 
Van Diemen, an explorer who came next 
to him. 

In 1688, Dampier visited the northern 
coast; in 1696, Vleming discovered, and 
named Swan River. In 1699, Dampier 
again visited Australia, sailed along the 
coast from 27° 40’ south lat. to 16° 9, 
and discovered, and named, Shark’s Bay. 

In 1770, Captain Cook discovered the 
east coast about Botany Bay, (nearSydney), 
and named it New South Wales; and pre- 
parations are making to observe the anni- 
versary of this discovery, at the Centenary 
of 1870. In 1791, Vancouver di<covered 
King George’s Sound, part of Western 
Australia. in 1795S, Bass and Flinders 
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sailed through the strait now called Bass’s 
Strait, which divides Victoria and Tas- 
mania, then called Van Diemen’s Land, 
which they first sailed round. Flinders 
subsequently (1801) visited and named 
Speucer’s and St. Vincent’s Gulfs, and 
most of the bays, islands, &c., on the 
southern coast; much of the coast of Vic- 
toria wasalso surveyed, for the first time, 
by him, Its principal harbour, Port Phillip, 
the haven of Melbourne, was discovered 
by Murray, ten weeks before Flinders 
arrived in that capacious bay. Subsequent 
surveys by King, Wichan, and Stokes, and 
other navigators, fill up our knowledge of 
the coast line of this vast British posses- 
sion. 

Intexior.—After the first settlement 
of New South Wales, every explorer of the 
interior of the country had failed to cross 
the Blue Mountains, down to 1813; but 
at that period, Wentworth, Lawson, and 
Blaislaw, by the aid of Evans, succeeded 
in descending the beautiful Downs of 
Bathurst, and the Macquarie and Lachlan 
rivers, Oxley, who was employed by 
government, 1817-18, went over the same 
ground, and discovered the Liverpool 
Plains. Flume and Handl explored the 
country in a direction south-west, from 
Lake George, in Murray County, New 
South Wales, to the south-eastern shore 
of the new province of Victoria; Hume 
explored the Ovens and the Goulburn 
rivers, Cunningham, in 1827, examined 
the country between the Hunter River, 
Moreton bay, Darling Downs, and Peel 
and Canning Plains; and found a practi- 
eable road, known as Cunningham’s Pass, 
across the rugged mountain chain dividing 
Moreton Bay and Darling Downs. 


In 1828, Stuart explored the Macquarie, 
and portions of the Darling; in the fol- 
lowing year, he proceeded from Syd- 
neyto explore the Murrumbidgee, and 
was rewarded, after a week’s dangerous 
navigation, by the discovery of the junc- 
tion of the Murrumbidgee, with a broad 
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noble river, which be named the Murray. 
He descended this river, passing the junc- 
tion of the Darling, 34° S. lat., 141° E. 
long, for 1,000 miles, and reached the 
broad lake of Alexandria, now called 
Victoria. Between 1832 and 1836, Mit- 
chell made three expeditions into the in- 
terior, penetrated to 29° S. lat., and 
discovered a fine pasture country, watered 
by the Nammoy,a tributary of the Darling; 
he then explored the Darling, for 300 miles, 
failing to discover a good country. He 
afterwards traced the Lachlan, Murrum- 
bidgee, and Murray to their junction with 
the Darling; then turning off to the south, 
and tracing the Murray to its scource, he 
discovered the fine country, which, from 
its beauty and fertility, he named Australia 
Felix, in which the flourishing colony of 
Victoria is now established. 

In 1837-9, the Glenelg District, in 
Doubtful Bay, on the north-west coast 
of Australia, was first examined by Cuap- 
tain (now Sir George) Grey, and the 
results published in a Journal of Dis- 
covertes. Latterly it has been explored 
by Mr. Martin. 

In 1840, Tyers added to our knowledge 
of the hydrography of the country between 
Port Philip and the river Geelong; as did 
also Dixon, at Moreton Bay; and Strze- 
lecki, in Gipps’s Land, in the same year. 


On the south-west coasts, Eyre (late Go- 
vernor Eyre, of Jamaica) proceeded to 
Like Torrens at the head of Spencer’s 
Gulf ; an immense salt lagoon, from which 
he travelled westward, exploring the 
whole country for 1,200 miles, be- 
tween Port Lincoln and King George's 
Sound, with no encouraging result, find- 
ing it destitute of harbours, scrubby, badly 
watered, and unfit for pasture or cultiva- 
tion. Of his party of five, only two 
(himself and a native) survived. 

In 1844, Stuart again proceeded into 
the interior, in 29° 40’ S. lat., and 
141° 30’ E. long., but met with a barren 
land, and stony desert ; be traversed this 
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miserable waste for 400 miles. In 1844,|there are good meadow lands, rivers, a 
Leichardt explored the country (now‘ tolerable supply of fish, including eels and 
Queensland), from Moreton Bay to Port| pearl oysters; bread fruits, melons, wild 
Essington; he traversed a fine rich district, | figs, sweet plums, trees of various kinds, 
well watered by numerous rivers, and|and beautiful flowers. 
discovered a route from the east to the} In December, 1860, an expedition, com- 
north-west. In 1848, this ill-fated gen-| posed of Mesars. Burke, Wills, and King, 
tleman headed a party, starting from | sanctioned by the Melbourne Government, 
Moreton Bay, Brisbane, with the inten-| started froma depot in lat. 28°, long. 142°, 
tion of reaching Swan River; that is,|on Cooper’s Creek River, and proceeding 
he rashly tried to cross the entire cunti- due north, accomplished, for the first time, 
nent, from east to west, a distance of more | the journey across Australia. After sight- 
than 2,000 miles. Down to the present |ing the gulf of Carpentaria, they returned 
time nothing certain has been heard of|!to the depdt on the 21st April, 1861, ina 
him, though repeated attempts have pee very reduced condition. Unhappily, the 
made to follow his track; the latest being! person in charge, neglecting his duty, had 
a party headed by Dr. Murray. Another, |just left his post, leaving the ill-fated 
under Mr. Mc. Intyre, has been sent out, | travellers to wander about in the neigh- 
supported by grants from all the country | bourhood, till two of them died of sheer 
and the Royal Geographical Society, | starvation. The third, King, was found 
whose gold medal was formerly given to! by some natives, recovered when just at 
Leichardt. the last gasp, and safely handed over toa 
In 1846 Mitchell headed an exploring | party, headed by Mr. W. A. Howitt, 
expedition, and succeeded in discovering | which had been sent out in search of them. 
the Fitzroy Downs, the Victoria, and | This being the first successful attempt to 
several fine spots to the north-west of the | penetrate through the Australian conti- 
Darling Downs, Kennedy explored the/| nent, the Victoria Parliament voted £4,000 
Victoria River for 100 miles, when his pro- | for a monument to Burke, the leader; 
gress was arrested by a total failure of | £3,000 to the mother of Wills; and an 
water and vegetation; on his return he; annuity to King, the survivor. The 
was killed by the natives. In 1860, Mr.| continent has been since traversed in 
Gregory and party started from Nicol Bay, | different directions by Landsborough, 
in the Dampier Archipelago, in the hope | Limburg, M‘Kinlay, Stuart, and others. 
of finding ariver by which Central Aus-| Qn his jast trip Stuart started frem 
tralia might be drained. Adelaide, 25th December, 1861, crossed 
~ Their anticipations were disappointed, | the continent to a spot opposite Melville 
and they returned; but the result of a| Island, in Van Diemen’s Gulf, near Ade- 
second expedition into the interior from |laide River and Cape Hotham, and not 
Nicol Bay, carried them through a fine | far from Leichardt’s track in 1845. Arn- 
tract of 3,000,000 acres, fit for grazing | heim’s land, on the west side of the Gulf 
purposes, about a tenth portion of which | of Carpentaria, was found to be excellent 
was pronounced suitable for agriculture! country. He returned to Adelaide 17th 
also. In the first trip, 780 geographical | December, 1862. Contrary to the expecta- 
miles, in the second, 985 were travelled | tions of those who looked out for a great 
over. Few difficulties were met with,| salt lake, the country hitherto examined 
either from the hostility of the natives, or|in the interior is found to be fertile 
the impracticability of the country. On| pasture, not hilly, but well watered. 
these north-western shores of Australia| Stuart brought back 48 horses out of 71, 
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which he took on this trip just mentioned, 
and was never more than two or three 
days without water, at the worst. The 
tract round the Gulf of Carpentaria is to 
be called Burke’s Land, in remembrance 
of the discoverer.—See the Letters and 
Journals of W. J. Wills. A fine statue 
has been erected at Melbourne to Burke 
and Wills. 

In March, 1862, Mr. Gregory returned 
from the north-west, with specimens. 
This new country for the present is added 
to South Australia. 

Capt. Cadell, of the South Australian 
Exploring Expedition, employed in the 
North Coast of Australia, reported (Dec., 
1867) the discovery or survey of the 
mouth of the Roper, lat. 14° to 85’, S.L. ; 
a fine river which fully comes up to Lich- 
ardt’s description, bordered by good 
pastoral land. To the north of Probable 
Island, near Arnheim’s Bay, a deep bay 
20 miles by 10 miles (represented as dry 
land by Flinders) has been discovered, 
with three large rivers flowing into it— 
one called the Eagle. He recommends the 
mouth of Liverpool River as the best place 
for a settlement in this north territory. 

TEvEGRAPH.—The Electric Telegraph. 
1,800 miles long, unites the four colonies 
on the west and south, from Port Denison 
and Brisbane round to Adelaide. In con- 
neetion with this a cable has been }aid from 
Melbourne, over Bass’s Strait, to Laun- 
eeston and Hebart Town; and a lime is 
projected ‘from Port Denison, vid Port 
Essington and Java, to Singapore, where 
it will join the Indian and Home line. 

Gotp.—In 1844, Sir R. Murchison, the 
eminent geologist, foretold the existence 
of gold in the mountain district of New 
South Wales, which was verified by Mr. 
Hargraves’ discovery of it in Feb., 1851, 
near Bathurst and Wellington’; since which 
ore has been found in many places, and in 
great abundance in the gold fields of Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, as well as in 
‘New Zealand. 
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Natives.—The aboriginal inhabitants of 
Australia are low in the scale of humanity ; 
their complexion is a brownish black, the 
men have high cheek bones andare of mascu- 
line build, the women are slimly built and 
of diminutive stature; in both sexes the 
forehead is narrow and receding, the hair 
is fine, long, and dark in colour, the eyes 
are black and lively, the nose is flat, with 
large distended nostrile, the mouth large, 
the lips thick and prominent, the teeth 
white and regular, and the skull bone of 
more than ordinary strength and thickness. 
Both sexes scarify their bodies, anoint 
themselves with oil, and frequently wear 
rings or ornaments in their nose, which 
they deem a charm against evil, They 
have no settled habitations, but roam in 
tribes from place to place in quest of 
sustenance, erecting Miamis, formed of 
fresh plucked boughs of trees and bark, a 
few feet high, ‘before each of which is seen 
the spear of the owner planted erect in the 
ground. Many go naked and some are 
cannibals. Opossums, kangaroos, emus, 
or other birds, reptiles, maggots, beetles, 
ants, gum grubs, animals that have died a 
natural death, whether cats, dogs, old 
horses, of bullocks, are eaten with avidity. 
Their principal weapons are the spear, the 
waddy or club, the boomerang, and since 
the arrival af the white man, the axe or 
common chopper and small crow-bar. 
They believe in the existence of an evil 
spirit, which they oall Dibble Dibble, and 
propitiate by offerings. They are now so 
thoroughly overawed by the settlers that 
they rarely commit depredations upon 
them; and in many instances are made 
useful. 


| ANIMALS.—There are no dangerous ani- 
mals in Australia; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of one or two varieties of the snake 
family, every living creature flies from man 
as from a mortal foe, The dingo or wild 
fox, and the dasyurus or devil (peculiar to 
Tasmania), and some other creatures, are 
dangerous. only to sheep. Most of the 
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animals are marsupial or pouch-bearing, 
such as the kangaroo and opossum. Of 
Kangaroos, the forester is the largest, 
standing 6 feet high, and weighing 100 to 
140 lbs.; the others dwindle down to the 
size of a sheep, a cat, and a mouse. The 
wombat, or Opossum, is ring-tailed and 
bush-tailed. There are also the squirrel 
and native cat; and the curious duck- billed 
Platypus, thickly coated with dirry brown 
hair, having the head of a mole, the bill of 
a duck, and webbed feet, the fore feet 
being armed with spurs; it is very shy, and 
leads a burrowing life. 

Birds are very numerous, with a beau- 
tiful plumage. The emu is closely allied 
to the ostrich, its plumage richly black ; 
the jay, or laughing jackass, the whipbird, 
the bill-bird, the razor grinder, pelicans, 
cormorants, geese, ducks, nankeen birds, 
storks, large white spoon-bills, teal, gor- 
geous coots, with bright blue and vermil- 
lion coloured plumage, pigeons, turkeys, 
bustards, weighing sixteen or eighteen 
pounds, native partridges or quails, phea- 
gants, snipes, as large as woodcocks, white 
pail crancs, that chatter like monkeys, 
ploverg, several varieties of robins ; also 
those gorgeous birds, parrots, paroquets, 
rockatoos of allcolours, the bird of Paradise 
the size of the wren, its tail nine inches 
Jong, chocolate brown in plumage, a variety 
of the humming-bird species in size, vul- 
tures, eagles, hawks, and owls. 


Fish are numerous in the seas around the 
Australian colonies, and the fresh water 
streams in the interior of the provinces. 
In the bays and harbours there are whales, 
Beals, turtle, whiting, grey and red mul- 
let, the latter from two to three pounds, 
the Jew fish, guard fish, bream, the trum- 
peter, fine in flavour, stingrays, king fish, 
parrot fish, black fish, rock cod, cat fish, 
oysters, and other shell fish in abundance. 
Of fresh water fish, the Murray cod, 
which is delicate in flavour, ranges from 
fifteen _to seventy pounds weight, and 
affordsisinglass of the finest qnality. Salmon 
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spawn (from home) now breeds in this 
stream. The perch of the Murray and 
other rivers resembles the Engliah perch 
in size and flavour. The cray fish are as 
large and nearly as good as English Iob- 
sters. Excellent leeches abound in the 
back water of the Murray. 

Many animals have been successfully 
acclimated in Australia,as the camel, alpaca, 
and Angora goat, also the thrush, lark, 
cod, salmon, &c. 

Reptiles—the diamond snake, eight to 
ten feet long; the black snake, common 
throughout the colonies, four to five feet 
long; several varieties of brown snake; the 
death adder, whose poison is very deadly, 
and those who are bitten by it can only 
be preserved by immediate applications of 
a remedial nature. The wound should be 
sucked again and again, and brandy, gin, 
or othe? stimulants given till the patient 
is made thoroughly drunk; which will 
most likely bring about a beneficial re- 
action against the poison, and save his life. 
N.B.—The poisonous snakes are known by 
having no signs of a neck. Lizards are 
numerous, but innocuous. 


The indigenous Vegetation of the Aus- 
tralian colonies is peculiar. Of Trees, the 
eucalypti and acacia are the most common. 
They are all evergreens. Most of them 
put forth their blossoms in spring, and 
those which do not throw off their leaves 
periodically throw off their bark instead. 
The foliage is scanty, hangs vertically, and 
is of adeep sombre green colour. The 
timber most generally in use is the stringy 
bark, the gum tree, the cedar, which grows 
toa gigantic size; iron bark; the green 
and silvery wattles (mimosa), the bark is 
worth about £5 per ton; rose, or violet 
wood, used by the natives for spear handles, 
and resembling lancewood; the sbe, or 
forest oak, tulipwood; the monster Buyna, 
which attains to 300 feet in height, and 
80 feet in girth; the timber known as 
satinwood, rosewood, cypress wood, cork- 
wood, logwood, fustic, and the Australian 
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tamarind. Of pine, there are several 


varieties, chiefly small in size; forests of 


box tree ; the peppermint dwarf tree, the 
wood of which has an aromatic smell, the 
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, 48 hours at a stretch prevail till Febru- 


ary. About the middle of March, and 
early in April, genial showers carpet the 


;country with bright verdure; early in 


varrab, or native mahogany, and yamwood, ' June winter commences, and by the mid- 


are all peculiar to Western Australia; they 
grow in extensive forests, attain an im- 
mense size, and are valuable for their 
strength, durability, and beauty. Also the 
native cherry, or cypress, bearing fruit, 
sarsaparilla, and sassafrass, of excellent 
quality, in many places. 


Of native Flowers, the orchises, gerani- 
ums, everlasting buttercups, sundews, 
convolvuluses, hyacinths, and daffodils, 
all plants full of and beautiful in their 
colour ; the purple flowers of the native 


indigo, and the yellow blossoms of the, 


native yam, are elegant. Flax, tobacco, 
and a variety of cabbage are indigenous ; 


the fig grows luxuriantly; the guaiva 


mulberry, orange, lime, shaddock, citron, 
peach, and plum tribes, pomegranates, 
pear, quinces, raspberries, rhubarb, straw- 
oerries, the vine, culinary vegetables, and 
herbs, grow successfully in Australia. 


Tits Seasons.—The northern part of 
Queensland is within the tropic of Capri- 
corn (lat, 23§° 8.) The remarks about 
to be made apply to the country outside it, 
lying southward ot the parallel of 33° S. 
lat., which takes in most of the available 
portions of South Australia, the whole of 
Victoria, and more southern and temperate 
districts of New South Wales, including 
Sydney, the metropolis. Here the seasons 
are the reverse of ours, July is mid-win- 
ter; January, midsummer; the spring and 
autumn are brief; and the tranaition from 
One season to the other is imperceptible. 


Spring commences in September ; and 
about the middle of November summer 
commences, The heat now becomes great, 
and, by the end of December, nearly all 
the rivers are dried up, and vegetation has | 


ceased. The hot winds which last about | 


attains to 10 or 12 feet in length; olives, 


dle of July torrents of rain have inun- 
dated the country; the cold rainy season 
terminates by the end of August. With 
the exception of about twenty-five ex- 
tremely hot days, and sixty disagreeable 
wet, or cold, days, the weather, through- 
out the year, is indescribably pleasant, the 
air is balmy and bright, scarcely a cloud 
is visible, and the sun looks down from 
the deep blue sky in unveiled splendour. 

Day and night are of nearly equal length 
throughout the year, the sun never remains 
above the horizon more than about 14} 
nor less than 10 hours. The climate 
throughout the Australian provinces is 
decidedly hot, but is refreshed by exhili- 
rating breezes from the Pacific ; the ther- 
mometer in Sydney and Melbourne, during 
summer, frequently reaches 90° or 100° 
Fahbr.in the shade, and in rare instances 
110°. In winter, it seldom ranges below 
46° Fahr.; hoar-frost sometimes occurs ; 
ice, seldom or never. On the different 
coasts, at Melbourne, and Adelaide, the 
sea breezes prevail; in the vicinity of 
Sydney, long, protracted droughts are 
of occasiona] occurrence; nevertheless, 
scarcely a month passes without more or 
less rain falling. Thunder storms hurri- 
canes and water-spouts sometimes occur 
and inundate the country for miles round. 


Mr. J. B. Brown, in his Australia for 
the Consumptive Invalid (1865), recom- 
mends a voyage thither (which in these 
days can be done very comfortably), as an 
excellent means of recruiting bealth and 
strength. For a warm, dry climate, be 
points to the delightful Illawarra district of 
New South Wales, verging on the tropics. 
It is a perfect paradise for the botanist and 
sportsman. But Tasmania is described as 
on the whole, the most inviting and 
healthy part of Australia for a resident ; 
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having a temperate summer and mild win-|12 years, half-price and half rations. 


ter, snow-capped mountains, and warm and | Infants under 12 months, free. 
Invalids from India| class or Chief Cabin passengers dine at the 


sheltered valleys. 
go there on sick leave. The climate of 
Australia is said to be gradually becoming 
colder. 

Books on AusTRaLia.—C. Aspinwall— 
Three Yearsin Melbourne. J.B. Brown— 
Australia for the Consumptive Invalid ; the 
Voyage, Climate, and Prospects for Rest- 
dence. J. Davis—Tracks of Mc. Kinlay 
and P across Australia. Fowler’s 
Southern Lights and Shadows. R. Flanagan 
—History of New South Wales to the Pre- 
sent Time and Gold Fields of Australia. 
A. Foster—South Australia. Haywood’s 
Vacation Tour to the Antipodes. Hall’s 
Guide to Tasmania. H. W. Howitt’s His- 
pak Ne Cease in Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. Rev. Dr. Jobson— 
Australia: with Notes on Egypt, Ceylon, 
gc. A. Jackson—Robert O'Hara Burke 
and the Australhan Exploring Expedition. 
Dr. Lang’s History of New South Wales ; 
and his Queensland, the Future Cotton 
Field of Great Britatn—second edition. 
G.T. Lloyd’s Thirty-three Years in Tas- 
mania and Victoria. Mrs. Meredith’s Bush 
Friends in Tasmania.  Sinnett’s South 
Australia. Sidney’s Victoria. Tully’s 
Tasmania. West’s Tasmania. R.'Therry— 
Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Residence in 
New South Wales and Victoria. Went- 
worth’s Statistical and Historical Descrip- 
tion of New South Wales. Westgarth’s 
Colony of Victoria; also his Travels of Mc. 
Kinlay and Party across Australia. Wills 
—A Successful Exploration through the 
Interior of Australia, from the letters 
and journals of W. J. Wills: by his 
Father. Rev. J. E. Wood’s History of the 
Discovery and Exploration of Australia. 

The Australian and New Zealand Gazette 
is published in England, by Street. 

To INTENDING EmicRants, the price 
of passage, second cabin, is £40 to £50; 
second class, £25 to £30; third class 
(steerage), £14 to £20. These amounts 
include provisions,"issued according to a 
Government dietary seale. Children under 


Captain’s table. Government officers are 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Emigration 
Commissioners, to look after the interests 
of emigrants and others, before they leave 
pert. For example, Capt. Lean, R.N., 70, 
Lower Thames Street, for London; and 
similar officers for Liverpool, &c. If the 
ship does not sail to its time, passengers 
are entitled to an allowance for expenses, 
If she puts back, the owners or charterers 
are bound to support the passengers till 
she is ready again. 

For Ovurrits, See Silver’s Emigration 
Guide, to which excellent work we are 
much indebted for information in this 
article. In the bush a railway whistle, 
and tethering screws for horses and tents, 
will be found useful. Letters of credit, and 
bills made payable at the principal towns 
in the colony, can be obtained from certain 
Banks, and at the Head Office, London, 
without charge. In some cases a premium 
is given to the emigrant. 

The following are ImmiGRATION AGENTS 
in the Australian Colonies, to be consulted 
on arrival there :—At Sydney, G. F. Wise ; 
Queensland, A. C. Kemball ; Melbourne, J. 
C. Tyler: Geelong, Collector of Customs ; 
Hobarton, J. D. Loch; Launceston, W. G. 
Sams; Perth, A. Hillman; Freemantle, 
G. Clifton; Adelaide, D. Duncan. 

Information can also be obtained from 
the Special Agents in England appointed 
by Colonial Governments, viz-;—For 
South Australia, Messrs. G. S. Walters, 
and R. F. Newland, 5, Copthal Court; 
Queensland, H. Jordan; 17, Gracechurch 
St.; New Zealand, General Government, 
and for Nelson, Hawke's Bay, Marl- 
borough, and Southland, J. Morrison, 3, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge; Auck- 
land, Messrs. Ridgway and Co, 40, 
Leicetrer Square; Canterbury, J. Marsh- 
man, 16, Charing Cross; Otago, Messrs. 
Crawford and Auld, St. Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh. 


First- 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 


First settled in 1788 as-a penal colony, and 
called “Botany Bay” from the number of 
flowers seen by Cooke. It was formerly 
included in Victoria and Queensland, since 
detached from it. The 80th anniversary 
of this Colony and, in fact, of all the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, was held at Willis’ Room, 
London, 27th January, 1868. Among 
others present were the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Colonial Secretary, Sir W. Denison, 
Sir W. Nicholson, Kt., and Gen. Sir G. 
Macarthur, who was lieutenant of the first 
military party that landed here. 
SYDNEY. 
The bay of Sydney, the capital of this 
thriving colony, is a magnificent sight ; 
you enter it by bold rocky headlands, 
known as_ the Heads; inside which is the 
bay extending for miles before you, sur- 
rounded by many inlets and wooded hills. 
The shores are feathered to the water's 
edge by variegated verdure and wood ; 
on the left hand, you catch a view of 
the lofty lighthouse, and as you advance, 
villas and handsome houses appear every- 
where.; The Government House, with Fart. 
Macquarie below it, commands.a fine view 
of the bay, the town, and the shipping, 
Sydney Cove, Garden Island, and Farm 
Cove. The Domain annexed is.a beautiful 
wooded park, descending at. your feet to 
the Botanic Gardens which skirt the bay. 
On the hills, looking down on the harbour, 
are the villages of Pyrmont and Balmain. 


George Street, whichis the Oxford Street 
of the city, running from Dawes’ Point 
away into the country towards Paramatta, 
is the great thoroughfare and centre of 
retail business; with Paramatta Street in 
continuation of it, itis at least three miles. 
long. The main pars of the street is wide, 
and paved with the solid rock om which 
it stands, The houses: are constructed of 
freestone ; the causeways are broad and 
well paved ; the shops are handsome, and. 
have plate glass windows. The banks, 
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inns, offices, and public buildings, are all 
handsome. 

The best part of the town consists of 
three or four streets running in parallels 
with George Street, and of others which 
cross them at right angles, Pitt Street, 
Castlereagh Street, Elizabeth, Philip, and 
Macquarie Streets. Taking one of these 
cross streets, Market, Park, or Bathurst 
Street, you find yourself in Myde Park, a 
spacious square in which stand the Univer- 
sity, founded in 1851, and the handsome 
Museum, 200 feet long. The late Princi- 
pal of the University, Dr. Woolley, was 
drowned in the London, January, 1866, 
in the Bay of Biscay, on his way 
out to Sydney. A bronze statue of 
the Prince Consort, by Theed, adorns 
the entrance of Hyde Park. Northward 
from this lies the better part of Sydney, 
streets of superior houses with their ample 
gardens, the Club House, Public Library, 
Macquarie’s Hospital, the Chamber of 
Legislative Council, &c. At the northmost 
corner rises the lofty spire of St. James. 

Other public buildings are the Mint, 
Exchange, two Theatres, Roman Catholic 
College, Observatory, &c., &c. The Ro- 
man- Catholic Cathedral was burnt, 1865. 
There are eight Banks. The handsome 
new Post Office was built by J. Barnet, 
A centenary memorial is talked of in 
honour of Capt. Cook, who discovered, 
or re-discovered, New South Wales, in 
April, 1770. 

Allaround the city, particularly on the 
numerous slopes and promontories, are seen 
cl:eerful handsome villas perched on the 
summits and projecting rocks. 

Population of Sydney and its suburbs, 
nearly 100,000. It is much the oldest 
place in Australia, and is the centre and 
metropolis of all the colonies here. 

OFFICIALs.—Governor: Rt. Hon. Earl 
of Belmore, appointed in. 1867; salary, 
£7,000. 

President of Legislative Council (21 
members), Hon. T. A. Murray; Speaker 
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of the Assembly, (72), Hon. W. M. 
Arnold, 

Chief Justice, Sir Alfred Stephen, C.B, 

Bishop and Metropolitan, Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Barker; Bishop of Newcastle, Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Tyrrell; Bishop of Goulburn, Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Thomas. Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, Most Rev. Dr. Polding ; 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. A. Thompson. 

Agent, W.C. Mayne, 5, Cannon Street. 

STEAM Boats from Sydney to Morpeth, 
Clarence Town, Raymond Terrace, New- 
castle, Moreton Bay, Paramatta, Brisbane 
Water, Kiama, Shoalhaven, Ulladulla, 
Morembulla, Clyde River, Port Macquarie, 
as well as to the neighbouring colonies, 
and New Zealand. Mails for England 
leave about every 4th Thursday or Sat- 
urday of each month, at 9 a.m.; Melbourne, 
every 4th Sunday, at 2 p.m.; and reach 
Ceylon every 4th Saturday. By the new 
Panama route, opened 1866, mail steamers 
leave about 31st or Ist of the month, 
tuuch at Wellington, und reach South- 
ampton in 59 days. 

RatLways.—Southern Line: ‘Sydney to 
Paramatta and Meanangle; 60 miles, 
Western Line: Sydney to Paramatta 
Junction and Penrith; 33 miles. Nor- 
thern Line: Newcastle to Maitland and 
Branxton; 34 miles. A tramway to 
Mudgee. Tramways are also laid down 
trom Grafton to Tenterfield; and from 
Blacktown to Windsor and Richmond. 
Coaches and omnibuses meet all the trains. 
The common roads are good. The elec- 
tric telegraph (begun 1857) branches to 
every important station in the colony, 

Banks.—English, Scottish, and Austra- 
lian Chartered Bank; Union Bank of Aus- 
tralia; The City Bank ; Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration ; Commercial Banking Company 
of Sydney ; Bank of New South Wales ; 
Australian Joint Stock Bank; Bank of 
Australasia ; London Chartered Bank of 
Australia, 

NEWSPAPERS.—Sydney Morning Herald, 
Mail, Bell's Life, Illustrated News, §c. 
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THE COLONY OF NEW SOOCTE 
WALES, 


Of which Sydney is the capital, is the! 
largest of the five Australian colonies 
the most settled, and the most varied in 
soil and climate. It extends from 28° S.\ 
to 38° S., and reaches inland about 500 | 
miles, to the boundary of South Australia. 
Area, 207 million acres, of which neat ly 
150 milions are unappropriated. 


Population in 1865, 411,340. 


GOVERNMENT._The Governor ig as- 
sisted by an executive council, or ministry; 
while the legislature consists of a legis- 
lative council of 23 members, and an 
assembly of 72 members, representing 
about 90 electoral districts, aud elecred 
by ballot, 


There are 20 municipal towns besides 
Sydney; such as Paramatta, Maitland, 
Bathurst, Goulburn, Braidwood, New- 
castle; nearly every one of which has its 
newspaper, schools, &c. In 1860, there 
were 800 day schools in the country. 


Ciimate.— Generally healthy. Mean 
temperature at Sydney, at a spot 145 feet 
above sea, 614°; at Bathurst, 2,333 feet 
above sea, 55°. The Illawarra district is 
a delightful country. Mount Kosciusko 
in the Australian Alps is 6,510 feet high, 
and is nearly always covered with snow. 
The climate is favourable to the growth 
of the vine, producing good colunial wine 
—advertised at 5s. to 8s. 6d. per gallon, for 
white wine, and 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. for red. 
At the London Exhibition of 1862, it was 
said to be equal to Rhenish. There were 
above 300 specimens of Timber from this 
colony; the red cedar being 10 feet 
diameter, some of the trees are 20 to 
60 feet round and 150 to 200 feet high; 
as the Butt, the Iron Bark, the Jlawarra 
Box, and other trees. 


Land System.—The colony is popu- 
larly divided into the Settled Districr, 


‘next the coast;-the Intermediate District, 
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. further inland, on the slopes of the moun- 
' tains, now the seat of gold fields; and 
the vast unsettled district beyond, 
watered by the river Darling and its 
branches, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, 
ace. The sale and occupation of crown 
lands was formerly regulated hy the 
Queen’s Orders in Council, under which 
land was sold by public auction, at an up- 
set price of £1 per acre, and vaat tracts 
were leased to pastoral tenants; but by the 
constitution of 1855, full power was con- 
ceded to the Sydney Parliament to deal 
with public lands in the best manner for 
the common interest. Under these 
powers the Alienation Act of 1861 was 
passed. It provides for granting Crown 
Lands for public purposes, setting aparé 
sites for towns and. villages, with a 
reservation of. certain existing rights. 
There are now two, distinct systems. of 
sale established in New South Wales; one 
called the. Free Selection before survey, 
ang the other by. public auction. By. 
Free Selection, the settler, after choosing 
for himself, can buy a block not less than 
4 acres, nor more than 320 (half a square 
mile), at a fixed price of 20s. per acre, 
subject to certain easy conditions, He 
cannot buy more under this system, which 
is expressly designed to meet the wants of 
persons of small means, and check the ac- 
cumulation of rich tracts by large capital- 
ists. These, however, have an oppor- 
tunity of purchase to any extent in blocks 
of 320 acres, by public auction; at an 
upset price of £1 an acre. The average 
price is £1 7s. 


growth of Cotton, The cros¢breeding of 
sheep, begun by Captain Macarthur, in 
1797, has greatly enriched the colony. 

At Hay, on the Murrambidgee, is a depot: 
for boiling down 10,000 sheep.a week for. 
fat, it was establisked 1867. Mr. Ledger 
has attempted to introduce the llama from 
Peru, for alpaca: weol, with some suceess. 


Paopucts. — Besides timber, and. 
Moinerals, it. yields. arrewroot, maize, | 
cayenne pepper, tobacco, sarsaparila, 
sugar. 


Mings.—Gold and.coal are the minerala 
hitherto exported, but copper, ison, and. 
lead. have been found. Eight copper 
mines have been opened and declared to. 
be valuable, At Newcastle, coal is. 
shipped from a wharf, one-third of a mile 
long. Price 10s. to 12s. per ton. It is 
exported as far as China, India, and. 
Singapore, An export duty of 2s, 6d. is 
levied on gold, Much of it is coined at the 
Sydney Mint, into Australian sovereigns ; 
which are now a legal tender in the colo- 
nies, in India, Hong Kong, and England, 


Gotp Freips.—In the West, are Stony. 
Creek, Bathurst, Sofala, Tambaroora, 
Hargraves, Windeyer, Mudgee, Orange, 
and Forbes. In the South—Braidwood, 
Adeleng, Goulburn, Kiandra, Burrangong, 
Fumberumba, Yass, Gundagai, and Cooma. 
In the North—Rocky River, Timbarra, 
Nundle, Tamworth, and Grafton. 


Sratistics.—In 1865, 3,450 emigrants 
arrived in the Colony. Income for land 
sales £226,450; from rents, £272,530. 
Total revenue, £1,938,660; expenditure, 
£2,315,800. Exports valued at £8,191,170, 
chiefly gold, wool, coal,and tallow; imports, 
£9,928,600. Land alienated, 7,960,000 
acres; umalienated, 94,000,000 acres. 
Horned cattle, 1,924,120; sheep,8,272 600; 
pigs, 164,000. Sheep multiply at the rate 
of two millions a year, and have been 
hitherto bred for the fleece only, but are 
beginning to be bred for food in Englan 


an 


The Crown Lands Occupation Act of 
1861 provides in a similar manner fora 
more equitable occupation of the pastoral 
lands in the Unsettled Districts. Here, 
for the most part, the two and a half 
million. head of eattle and six million 
sheep, belonging to the colony are pas- 
tured. A government bonus of 3d. to 
6d. a tb. has been offered, to stimulate the 
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VICTORIA. 


Formerly Port Phillip and Australia 
Felix; settled 1835, and made a separate 
colony, 1851. . , 


MELBOURNE. 


The capital is built on an undulating 
ground, at the head of the fine harbour 
of Port Phillip, and extends for two 
miles along the Yarra- Yarra river. 


Population of town and suburbs about 
145,000. In 1865 the value of Im- 
ports and Exports into this port was 28 
millions sterling. 


The streets are wide and regular, the 
houses being of brick, wood, and stone. 
Many of the public buildings would 
not disgrace a county town in England ; 
and remembering how recently it was 
founded, one is astonished at the number 
and massiveness of the. wharfs, stores, 
offices, and private dwellings, The 
Court-house and Gaol are’ substantial 
stone edifices, commanding a fine marine 
view. The Government offices,’ the 
Custom-House, and the Bridge, built of 
stone, over the Yarra- Yarra, are all highly 
creditable to the young’ capital. . The 
banks are elegant buildings, and the 
mechanics’ institute, the hospitals, horse 
bazaar, and other public edifices are ex- 
tensive and substantial, and chiefly built 
of colonial granite or freestone. . The 
banks of the Yarra are crowded with 
villas, “aS 


The principal street (Collins Street) 
is composed on both sides of excellent 
warehouses, offices, and shops. In the 
middle of it stands the Burke and Wills 
Monument, erected 1865, by a vote of 
£4,000 from the: Victoria Parliament, in 
honour of the two discoverers, It is of 
bronze, by C. Summers, a colonial artist ; 
and is one of the largest. works of this 
kind ever cast, The leading thoroughfares 
are full of bustle and crowded with huge 
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rough drays, laden with produce, and 
drawn by four, six, or eight bullocks, 
together with carts, mail, and other con- 
veyances, tandems, gigs, and riders on 
half-wild horses. To ajnew comer, the 
people have a particularly free and indepen- 
dent air; and the cracking of long whips, 
the bellowing of bullocks, mingled with 
the shouts and curses of the horsemen 
and teamsters, and the eternal ding-dong 
of bells announcing the sales at the 
auction marts, produce an indescribable 
din, which is common indeed to all the 
capitals of the Australian provinces. 


The churches of St. James and St. 
Peter are elegant structures, as also are 
the Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Independent, 
and Roman Catholic places of worship. 
In Melbourne neither churches ror chapels 
have attached burial grounds; the dead 
are all interred in the Cemetery. 


i The city is the seat of a bishopric, and 
governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and 
twelve town-councillors. A University 
on a liberal and tolerant footing was 
opened 1855. No religious tests of any 
kind are exacted. Its library, museum, 
and grounds, are open to the public. 


A Public Free Library and Museum of 
Art was opened in 1856. It bas upwards 
of 38,000 vols. on its shelves. A large 
Deaf and Dumb School is in progress. 


Banks.—Bank of Victoria; Bank of 
Australasia; Union Bank of Australia; 
Asiatic Banking Corporation; Central 
Bank of Western India; Colonial Bank 
of Australasia; Bank of New South 
Wales; London Chartered Bank of 
Australia; English, Scottigh,and Australian 
Chartered Bank; Oriental Bank Corpo- 
ration; National Bank of Australasia. 

. Immense ‘Waterworks have been con- 
structed by, damming up the Yarra Yarrs, 
by which.-the’.city.is supplied with abun- 
dance of water, at high pressure. This 
reservoir yields an income of 70,000/. a 
year, 


! 
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New Year's Day of 1862 was signalised 
by a cricket match between the All-Eng- 
land Eleven, invited over for the express 
purpose, and the colonial players. It 
lasted till the 4th, the Eleven winning 
every game but the fourth, which was 
drawn. The weather was intensely hot 
all the time. The great draw back here 
is the Hot Wind, which comes with the 
morning mist and sends the mercury up to 


130° and 140° at noon, withering every- 


thing. In the evening the Dust Storm 

or ‘‘Southerly Buster,” brings a change ; 
and the southerly wind driving before it 
a cloud of dust called a‘ brickfielder,” 
throws the temperature down suddenly 
50° or 60°. 

On the 23rd November, 1867, the Duke 
of Edinburgh arrived in H.M. S. Galatea, 
and was received with extraordinary 
rejoicings as the representative of his 
mother, the Queen. He ‘also. laid the 
foundation stone of anew Town Hall; 
when a gold trowel adorned with gems 
was presented to him. He also held a 
levée at the new Exhibition Building, on 
25th November, 1867, and attended a 
cricket match the day after. 


Rattways.—About 255 miles of rail 
are open as follow : 


Melbourne to Castlemaine sia Sand- 
hurat, 91 miles, five trains a day ; Tickets 
£1 Ils, 6d. and £1 3s.3d. Extension to 
Echuca on the Murray River, 58 milea 
further ; and from Castlemaine to Mary- 
borough.” Melbourne to Geelong and 
Ballarat, 96 miles, five trains; extension 
to’ Creswick and Maryborough, to join 
that from Castlemaine. The above lines 
from Melbourne to Sandhurst and Ballarat, 
under the general name of the Victorian, 
pass all the chief diggings and towns— 
as Mount Alexander, Bendigo, &c. Mel- 
bourne to Geelong Junction and Wil- 
liamstown, 12 trains a day, 10 miles. 
Melbourne to Essendon—Suburban line, 
5 miles, eleven trains. Melbourne to Sr. 
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Kilda, Hobson’s Bay, and Brighton.—Port 
line, 35 trains. .Melbourne to Sandridge, 
Chapel Street, Hawthorne, Brighton— 
Metropolitan line. 


Telegraph wires to all parts. 


OMNIBUSES, “coaches, &c., meet all the 
trains on arrival at the stations. 


NEwSPAPERS.—The Argus, Australian 
News, Courier, oad, Eunch, and nearly 
30 others. 


STeaMBoATs from Melbourne—to Ade- 
laide, Belfast, Portland, Geelong, 45 miles, 
King George’ s Sound, Brisbane (Queens- 
land), Hobart Town, Launceston, New 
Zealand, Port Albert (Gippe’ 8 Land), Syd- 
ney, and Warnambool. The P, and O. 
mail steamer from Sydney leaves here every 
4th Sunday, at 2 p.m., aud reaches Galle 
every 4th Saturday. Agent to P. & O. 
Company, J. Sparkes. In the port lies 
H.M.S. Nelson, a training ship, granted by 
the: Admiralty at home, for the use of 
the mercantile community at this thriving 
place. 


ConsuLts.— For France, Count de Cas- 
telnau. United States, W. Blanchard. 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL AND CoOMMANDER- 
1N-Cuier.—Sir Manners Sutton, K.C.B. 
Salary, £10,000. 


ComMANDER OF Forces.—Brig. Gen. 
Sir T. Chute, K.C.B. 


PRESIDENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE CouKN- 
c1t.—(30 members), Sir Jas, F, Palmer; 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly (78 
members), Sir F. Murphy. The assembly 
is elected by universal suffrage and lasts — 
three years, 


Cuirr Justice, Sir W. F. Stawell. 


Bisnop, Right Rev. Dr. Perry; Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Goold. 


AaEnts.—The Crown en for the. 
Colonies, Spring |Gardens, 
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THRE COLONY OF VICTORIA, 


Of which Melbourne is the capital, was 
taken out of New South Wales in 1851, 
and forms tbe S.E. corner of Australia. 
It is divided. from New South Wales by 
the Murray river,and from South Australia 
by the meridian of 141° E. long., beyond 
the river Glenelg; is about 500 miles 
long and 180 wide on the average, and 
contains 87,000 square miles, or about as 
much as Great Britain. Its chief harbours 
are Melbourne and Geelong, in the bay of 
Port Phillip, inside the Heads. Bass’s 
Strait, about 150 miles wide, divides it 
from Tasmania. : 


PoruLaTiIon.—In 1836, it was only 177 ; 
in 1841,32,000; 1851, 77,000. In 1860-1 
it rose to 550,000; in 1865 it was 627,000, 
one-half of whom were in the gold-fields, 
thesudden discovery of ore having attracted 
emigrants from all parts. About 37,000 
are Chinamen, who form a colony of their 
own here. 


The government is vested in the Go- 
vernor and two Houses, viz., a Council, 
or Upper House, of 30 members, and an 
Assembly, or Lower House, of 78 mem- 
bers, representing the 21 counties into 
which the colony is divided, and elected 
by ballot and manhood suffrage. The 
Cabinet consists of a Chief Secretary (or 
Premier), Treasurer, Attorney-General, 
Commiasioner of Trade, Commissioner of 
Public Works, Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, Ministers of Justice and Mines, and 
the Commander of the Forces. The Hon. 
J. O’Shannassy, who has been several 
times Premier, received a complimentary 
testimonial at Willis’ Rooms, London, in 
1867, in recognition of his great services 
to the colony. 


PrincipaL Towns,—Ararat, Avoca, 
Ballarat, Beechworth or Ovens, Belfast, 
Castlemaine (Mount Alexander), Cres- 
wick, Geelong, Port Albert, Heathcote, 
Inglewood, Kyneton, Maryborough, Omeo, 
Portland, Sandhurst (Bendigo), Warnam. 
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bool. See Whitworth’s Gazetteer of Afel- 


bourne, &c., for particulars. Ballarat aad. 


Geelong have seven banks each. 


. Telegraph wires extend through the 
colony to 80 stations, over a distance of 
3,111 miles, and are in correspondence 
with the wires of South Australia, New 
South Wales, and Queensland. 

Post Orrices in the colony, upwards 
of 360. In the chief towns are Money 
Order Offices, communicating with Post 
Offices at home, while Orders can be 
obtained at home for places in the colony : 
charge, ls. for. any sum under £2; 2s. 
from £2 to £5; 3s. from £5 to £7; and 
4s. from £7 to £10. 


NEWSPAPERS AND Macazinges.— A bout 
100 periodical publications are issued in 
the colony, one-third of which are published 
in Melbourne. 


Roaps.—In 1862 there were 600 miles 
of Macadamised high road, and the annual 
expenditure on such roads was half a 
million. 

The Australian Alps, on the East Coast,, 
are the principal mountains, the Warra- 
gong being 6,560 feet high. Near this, 
is the highest peak in Australia, Mount 
Hotham, 7,500 feet ahove the sea, In 
these rises the Murray, which, after flow- 
ing along the north boundary, falls into 
the sea in ‘the Colony of South Australia. 
This fine stream is navigable for upwards 
of 1,800 miles. Most of the inland rivers, 
as the Loddon, &c., are branches of the 
Murray. The Yarra Yarra, Glenelg, &c., 
fall into the sea. The bed of a dried-up 
riveris called a “creek” in Australia. Near 
Geelong is the great salt lake of Koranga- 
myte, 80 miles round. 


Climate—the coldest weather is about 
the end of July, but never below freezing 
point ; summer cool, except when the hot 
wind blows. The clear sky and pure air 
produce a buoyant effect on the spirits 
Delicate flowers grow in the open air 
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‘Chief productions are wool, wheat, barley, 
oats, wine, cotton, flax, silk, arrow root, 
tobacco, excellent fruit of all kinds; 
horses, cattle, sheep; iron, tin, copper, 
coal, and gold. 

Good shooting in Gipps’s Land, with 
native turkeys or ¢allegulla. Salmon ova 
have been successfully imported for breed- 
ing from England. 


The Coal beds in Gipps’s Land, &c., are 
from 2 to 3 feet thick. 


Gold, one of the most vatuable pro- 

‘ductions of Victoria, was discovered 1851 ; 
since which the average exports per annum 
are about 80 tons, valued at 16 millions 
sterling. The total quantity of ten pre- 
ceding years’ was represented, at the 
Exhibition of 1862, by the contents of 
a gilt Pyramid 44 feet 9} inches high, 
ona base 10 feet by 10 ; equal to 14924 
cubic fee+t, or 801 tons of solid gold. The 
area coWered by the mines is 1,760 square 
miles, with a population of 230,000, one- 
third of whom are actually engaged in 
mining. The Gold Office is at the Custom 
House, Melbourne, where escorts may be 
obtained. Total value of plant and 
machinery, including 800 steam engines, 
about £1,500,000. The Gold Fields are 
as follows :—Ballarat, including Bendigo, 
71 square miles; population, 68,000. 
Beechworth (Ovens), 66 square miles ; 
population, 26,000. Sandhurst, 107 square 
miles; population, 13,000. Maryborough, 
115 square miles; population, 64,000. 
Castlemaine, 162 square miles; population, 
48,000. Ararat, 39 square mites ; popu- 
lation, 17,000. Ballarat, which in 1851, 
consisted of a shepherd’s hut, is nowa 
town of 25,000 inhabitants. Here the 
finest nugget on record, the “ Welcome 
Nugget,” was found, 1858, weighing 
184 lbs.; it sold for £10,500. 

By the new Land Act of 1862, which re- 
peals all former laws and regulations, the 
tights of the squatters are abridged; and 
the unstocked land is divided into runs of 
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convenient size. Under this Act, prime 
arable land, instead of being sold in large 
estates, is divided into Agricultural Areas, 
of 20,000 to 30,000 acres, situated mear 
the goldfields, railways, large towns, ports, 
and centres of population. About 4 million 
acres at any time is proclaimed open for 
this purpose, and this quantity will be 
kept up by making fresh surveys. Cheap 
maps of these Areas are sold everywhere. 
The holdings range from 40 to 640 acres, 
and the outside price is not to exceed £1 
an acte. The regulations are so liberal 
and easy, that no resident, of however 
limited means, need be without a home- 
stead. By the help of this fund, free 
passages are granted,’ from the United 
Kingdom, to single women and married 
labourers, under rules to be obtained from 
the Emigration Commissioners, 8, Park 
Street, Westminster, or at the large ports. 
Most of the emigrants to this cofony, 
however, are unassisted. 


Srartistics.—In 1865, the Immigrants 
from Great Britain were 11,000. Im- 
ports, valued at £13,260,000; exports, 
£13,150,000, chiefly gold, (£6,000,000) 
wool, £3,315,000) tallow and _ hides. 
Revenue, £3,060,000, of which customs 
£1,257,000. Debt, £8,733,500. Area of 
Colony, 55,572,000 acres; of ‘which 
6,785,000 were occupied. Holdings, 
20,000, at an average of 340 acres per 
holding ; of which 72 per cent. were free- 
holders. Wheat grown, 3,514,000 bushels, 
on 179,000 acres. About 15,000 acres of 
vineyards produced 177,000 gals. of wine 
and 795 gals. of brandy. Stock of Horses, 
121,000; cattle, 621,340; sheep, 8,835,400; 
pigs, 76,000. In the great drought of 
1865, sheep died by tens of thousands, 
but they soon make up their numbers 
again. 

In 1866, there were 22,700 holders of 
land, and 7,373,000 acres were occupied. 
Only 4,111 acres were vineyards. A’bout 
650,000.tons of shipping enteted the ports. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


A colony established 1834; about 
11,400 miles from England, 60 days’ 
steam, and 100 days’ sail, situated on 
the southern coast of the continent of 
. Australia. The boundary on the south 
‘ig the Southern Ocean, with 8 coast 
-line of about 1,600 miles; on the west, 
Nuyt’s Land, 132° E. long.; and on the 
east, the new province of Victoria, at 141° 
long. The boundary on the north side 
was an imaginary line on the parallel of 
26° S.; which made an area in all of 
300,000 square miles, or 192,000,000 
acres, being more than double the dimen- 
sions of the British Isles. To this the 
new territory, traversed by Burke’s and 
Gregory’s parties, in 1861-2, extending 
right through the continent to Carpentaria, 
has been temporarily added, which may 
double the acreage just given. But by far 
the greater part of this vast tract is very 
imperfectly known, and many years must 
elapse before the multifarious resources of 
this Colony can be fully developed. The 
coast line is indented by two inlets, on the 
sides of York Peninsula, viz., Spencer and 
St. Vincent Gulfs; on the latter of which 
stands the capital, not far from the mouth 
of the Murray River. 


ADELAIDE, — 
The capital, comprises two towns, con- 
nected by four wooden bridges, and 
divided by a Park, about a mile in width, 
which has been reserved for the health and 
recreation of the inhabitants, and through 
which the River Torrens flows; these 
-3owns, situate on the Adelaide plains, about 


! 
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mid way between the northern and southern 
extremities of Adelaide county, are col- 
lectively named the city of Adelaide. The 
town on the south of the river is the 
established commercial division of the 
city and the seat of government, and is 8 
miles from the sea, North Adelaide is 
laid out on a gently rising hill, well placed 
in regard to aspect and drainage, and con- 
sists principally of the private residences of 
the wealthy; it comprises 342 acres, be- 
sides one public square, and 27 principal 
public streets. The city on the south of 
the Torrens is extensive; it contains 700 
acres, 5 large public squares, and 30 
leading streets. 


Population, 19,000. 


Cart. GENERAL AND COMMANDEB-IN- 
Curer.—Sir Dominic Daly, assisted by 
an Executive Council of 6 members. 
President of Legislative Council (18 
members), Hon. J. Morphett. Speaker 
ofAssembly (36, members), Hon. G. §. 
Kingston. : : 


CareF Justicr.—Hon. H. D. Hanson. 


BisHor.-Right Rev. Dr. Short. Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Geog- 
hegan. 


AcEent In Lonpon.— G. S. Walters, 
5, Copthall Court. 


Government House stands in an 
enclosure of about ten acres. It was 
occupied by the Duke of Edinburgh at bis 
visit in 1867. From here, on Nov. !lth, 
he atarted for a Kangaroo hunt at Lakes 
Albert and Alexandria, handling the rib- 
bons in good style. The Commercial 
Exchange is in King William Street. 
Among other public structures are the 
Government Offices, built of stone; the 
Banks of Australasia, and South Aus- 
tralia; the New Ceurt House or Towz 
Hall one of the finest buildings here, 
opened 1866, on which occasion the 
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Speaker of the Assembly said he had sur- 
veyed the street on which it stood; the 
- Offices of the South Australian. Com- 
pany; the Post Office; - the churches 
and places of worship, such as - Trinity 
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At the entrance of Vincent Gulf is Kan- 
garoo Island, and on the east of it is Lake 
Victoria, or the mouth of the Murray, 
from which that river is navigable for 
2,000 miles up to Albury. 


Church, St. John’s Church, the Roman|. 


Catholic Church, with its public schools, 
the Congregational and Wesleyan Chapels, 
St. Andrew’s Scotch Church, Free Church 
of Scotland, and the Jews’ Synagogue; also, 
St. Peter’s Collegiate School, the Theatre, 
Auction Mart, the large Gaol, and the 
Gasworks at Brompton. Christ Church, 
a handsome structure, in North Adelaide, 
occupies the very summit of the hill. Few 
of the churches or chapels are furnished 
with clocks, and not one in the province 
has an organ or peal of bells. 


Most of the shops and stores are sub- 
stantial and ornamental. Hindley Street, 
Rundle Street, and the more northern 
portion of King William Street, are the 
leading throughfares, and lined with ware- 
houses and shops. There is an excellent 
Caitie Market outside the city; and the 
horn+d cattle bought there are slaughtered 
in the city Slaughter-house, on the south 
bank of the river. The public Cemetery 
is outside the town. 


Port Adelaide, from whence the bulk 
of the colonial exports is shipped, is the 
chief port of the province, 7 miles below 
the capital, on the eastern bank’ of the 
creek of the same name; a safe harbour 
in Vincent Gulf, sheltered from all winds. 
Its population consists principally of those 
connected with. shipping. There is a 
patent slip, public wharfs, custom house, 
a substantial church, a theatre, and some 
well built private houses, &c. GLENELG and 
BRIGHTON are two picturesque marine vil- 
lages, to which the inhabitants of Adelaide 
frequently resort in the cool of the day. 
Glenelg was the first place touched by 
Prince Alfred, 31st October, 1867. 


NewsraPers.—The Register, Advertiser, 
Observer, etc. A Press Boat is employed 
to collect the first news from the passing 
mail steamers from Point de Galle. 


Raitways.— Adelaide to Port Ade- 
laide, 7 miles. To Gawlertown and 
Kapunda, 50 miles. There are 860 miles 
of telegraph wire to the principal places 
and the neighbouring colonies. 


Banks.—Bank of Australasia ; Union 
Bank of Australia ; South Australia Bank- 
ing Company ; English, Scottisb, and 
Australian Chartered Bank; National 
Bank of Australia; Bank of Adelaide. 


Within 100 miles of this port is the 
famous Burra Burra copper mine, the 
richest in the world. Its original capital 
of £12,000 is now worth £336,000; and 
the dividends psid have amounted to 
£837,000. In 12 years (1845-57) the 
yield of ore was 126,281 tons, value 
£1,712,370 ; and the present supply docs 
not indicate any falling off. The Kapunda 
Copper Mines, the Walloroo, and‘ Moonta 
Mines in York’s Peninsula, and about 200 
others, are also in work, and are found to 
be productive. Ae 


The anniversary of the colony was cele- 
brated on the 29th December, 1862, by a 
public dinner, at Adelaide, to Stuart and 
M‘Kinlay, the explorers. M‘Kinlay hed 
been sent in search of Burke’s party, and 
had touched the Gulf of Carpentaria. He 
was presented, on this occasion, with a 
gift of £1,000.: During the dinner, Mr. 
Howitt came into Adelaide with the re- 
mains of Burke and Wills (see page 204). 
Stuart, who returned from this third 
trip, on 17th December, was preceded 
by. M‘Kinlay only by a few weeks. 
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NVEST ‘AUSTRALIA, 


; , bali, wh Or Swan River colony, was first established 
1s for the most part utfdulating, with in 1829, amd was, tlllately; the only settk- 
sume moderate ranges of mountains. For ment inaamtraliato which cancicea aeake 
instance, Mount Briant, in the Fhiders ae This ar danas Wowaverl aa ; 
Ranga, is 3,000 feet high. Eyre Penin- pliance with the wishes of the residents. 
sula, on the west of Spencer Gulf, is 8| Ty tost batch of convicts left England in 
table land 1,500 feet high, named after @/ ro cember. 1867. It occupies the south- 
former energetic explorer and administra- wget prnee ae ee hak feline in 
tor in these colonies, late the Governor| 41. whole territory assign otto shal aie 
of Jamaica. There are some large lakes| 140 west coast and ion: 1299; it ie 1,200 
in the interior, as Lakes Torrens, Gregory, | (105 long by 800 broad, of which-© nly 3 
Gairdner (or Eyre), and others. small portion is explored. Hitherto no 

Population, about 160,000. great rivers or good harbours have been 
ae found. The Darling hills divide it into 

The principal places (none very large) | two districts, viz., Quartania, which is well 
after the capital, are—Port Adelaide,| wooded, and the Country over the Hills, 
Gawlertown, Albert Town, Port Wake-|a loamy arable tract, like Herefordshire. 
field, Goolwa, Port Lincoln, Strathalbyn. | Tulbanof, near the coast, is a peak 5,000 
Macclesfield, Kspunda, and Kooringa,|feet high. ‘Several ‘térchy lakes exist 
Adam’s Bay, a new settlement formed | gnland. 


a TEGa eee pee eee Total population, about 20,300. 
Propuctrions.—Copper, iron, and a little 


gold, at Echunga ; plenty of fruit and PERTH, 
vegetables; tobacco, hops, indigo ; sarsa-| The capital, is a small place -with - about 
parilla, and other drugs; and wine, said | 1,500 inhabitants, on the Swan River, }1 
to be of good quality, but not worth ex-| miles above Freemantle, which forms its 
portation. harbour, and stands in Cockburn Sound. 
. Sa Steamers run between them and up to 
Lanp is sold by auction, in plots of 80| Guildford. In 1865 the remains of three 
acres and upwards, at an upset price of £1} unfortunate explorers, Harding, Panter, 
au acre, and Acts were passed 1866 to| and Goldwyer, were found near Lagrange 
facilitate leases. Bay, in N.W. ‘Australia, and ‘brought here 
by Mr. M. Brown. 


THE COLONY OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 


‘Sratrstics, —In 1865 there were 
4:500 immigrants from home. Land sales Governors, J. 8. ‘Hanipton, Esq. 
£510,000, attended by a remarkable rise | assisted by -a legislative ‘eoureil ‘of 34 
in ptice, from 23s. 6d. per acre. Area of | members. Chief Justice, A. P. Burt, Baq. 
occupied districts 18,600,000 acres, of | Bishop of Perth, Right Rev. Dr. Hale. 


which about one-fourth was inclosed. : : 
Cattle, about 130,000; sheep, 3,912,000. Banxs.— National Bank of Australasie; 
Western -Australasian Bank. 


Revenue, £ 1,090,000; expenditure, 
£790,000; imports, valuation, £2,552,500; NewsparErs — Gazéite, Corirter, and 
Inguirer. 


exports, £3,180,000. 
The settled-part of the cotony is divided 


Both chambers re elected ‘trienially by 
universal suffrage and by baltet. into. 32 counties: Perth, Freemantie, and 


in ng 
—— ar) ee 
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Albany, are the chief towns. In the dis- 
trict of Over the Hills are York and Tood- 
gay, about 70 miles from Freemantle; and 
Banbury and Australind, 90 or 100 miles. 
Banbury has good land and timber. At 
Australind, belonging tothe West Austra- 
lian Company, fruit and vegetables are 
good and abundant, Whales are plentiful. 
The American whalers call here, 


Champion Bay, 300 miles from Free- 
mantle, is destitate of wood, but yields 
good. gram erops. Here are the Wheal 
Fort une Copper Mine and Geraldine Lead 
Mine, both successfully worked. 


The best harbour in the colony is at 
Albany, in King George’s Sound, a coaling 
station for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamers, calling about every 
fourth Thursday. A prosperous new settle- 
ment has been begun at Port Walcott, 
neat Nichol’s Bay. 


Exports.— Cavalry horses for India, 
averaging £45 each; excellent timber, 
hard and durable, and used for Indian 
railway sleepers; sandal wood for Singa- 
pore ; wool, oil, whalebone, currants, gum, 
etc.; with gold, copper, and lead. Coal 
is found here ‘and there along the coast. 


Lanp.—About 14 million acres are 
sold, and 3$ millions leased ; 24 millions 
were not long ago in the hands of 40 
persons. From being thus locked up in 
the hands of a few, it is difficult to get 
land here, This partly accounts for the 
backwardness of the colony; added to the 
fact that it has been a ‘penal settlement 
down to the ptesent time. The Glenelg 
district, in Doubtful Bay, is said to offer 
good pasture. 


Sratistics..In 1865, the revenue was 
£78,000, of which £15,700 was from land 
sales, etc. Expenditure, £75,000. Im- 
ports and exports, value about £35,000. 
Immigrants, ¥70; and 580 convicts. 
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Formerly Van Diemén’s Land, is an Is- 
land off the south-east corner of Australia, 
facing Melbourne, from which itis divided 
by Bass Straits, 120 to 150 miles wide, 
across which a telegraph cable to Mel- 
bourne was laid, 1859. It is 12,000 miles 
from England, or 92 days’ sail on the 
average. It is 250 miles by 200, with a 
surface of 24,000 square miles, or 154 
millions of ‘acres, the size of Ireland. 


The coast is broken by deep bays and 
inlets, with good harbours. A_ table 
land in the imterior, of 14 million 
acres, rises 3,000 feet above the sea. 
HIere are the heads of the principal rivers, 
which flow hence down to the coast, viz.: 
the Derwent, down to Hobart Town, or 
Hobarton ; the Tamar, to Launceston and 
Port Dalrymple; the Huon, to D’Entre- 
casteaux Channel; the Gordon and 


| Arthur, to Macquarie Harbour. A range 


of mountains, 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet 
above the sea, runs north-west and south, 
between Cape Portland and South Cape ; 
rising 5,520 feet high at Mount Hum- 
boldt, and 5,010 feet at Ben Lomond. 
Another high point is Mount Wellington, 
near Hobarton, 4,106 feet. They are 
clothed with immense forests, The settled 
districts are chiefly in the centre of the 
island, between the two principal moun- 
tuin ranges. 


Population, 1865, 95,200, one half born 
on the Island. The natives are now 
extinct. Some hundred convicts remain, 
but transportation was abolished 1852. 


HOBART TOWN, or HOBARTON, 


The capital of the Island, on its south 
side, is beautifully situated on the slope of 
the Derwent, overlooking a harbour, 
which admits vessels of any size. It has 
an important whale fishery. Behind it is 
Mount Wellington, 4,106 feet above the 
sea, 
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Population, 20,000. miles), Campbelltown (41 miles), Devon. 


It has a new Government House, in the |r Torquay (70 miles),” Deloraine (3t. 
Park, one of the best buildiugs in Aus-| Miles), Huon or Franklin (40 miles),. 


tralia; Gas and Water Works; 3 public| Georgetown, on the coast (35 mites). 


Libraries ; a Hospital; a Mechanics In- | Horton, near Circular Head, Longford (13 . 


stitute; 3 Banks, and a Savings’ Bank ;| miles), Evandale (12 miles), New Norfolk 
3 Steam Companies ; 10 Public Schools ; |(21 miles), Oatlands (50 miles), West bury 
with Hotels and Boarding Houses; and a|(20 miles). 

Women Servants’ Home. THE COLONY OF TASMANIA, 


Govranor.—Col. T. Gore Browne,| Propuctrions. — Wheat, barley, cats, 
C.B. Legislative Council, 15 members.| potatoes; hay, wool, coal, and iron; and 
House of Assembly, 30 members. Chief) magnificent. timber, from the forest in the 
Justice, Sir V. Fleming. Bishop of Tas-| unsettled lands on the west coast ; under 
mania, Right Rev. Dr. Bromby. Roman|the names of blue gum, stringy bark, 
Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Murphy. | swamp gum, wattles, the oak, pine, &c. 

PassaGE.—From England, £45 to £50, | The Blue Gum tree grows 300 feet high 
Ist class; £20 to £30; £17 to £18.|and 30 feet diameter, and gives a plank 
These are through rates, via Melbourne. | 140 feet long and 3 feet wide. In specific 
Immigration Agent, G. Smith. gravity it beats the English oak or Indian 

NewspaPers.— Advertiser ; Mercury. teak; is used for house and ship-building, 

Biwuscc Bink of Australasia: Union furniture, fences, and shingles for roofing; 


Bank of Australia; Bank of Van Die- and is in great demand in Victoria and 
men’s Land: Commercial Bank of Tas-| Other colonies. The wattle is used for 
> 


mania; Commercial Bank of Van Die- tanning. Many fine specimens of island 
timber were shown in the Trophy, at the 


va - Exhibition of 1862. 

CoacHeEs to the principal places — as | : ’ 
Launceston (124 miles, in 15 hours, by CrrmatE—The best in Australia—not 
a good turnpike road), Bothwell, Brighton, | 0° hot or too cold, and extremely favour- 
Hamilton, Falmouth, New Norfolk, Rich. |#le to European constitutions; with a 

moderate fall of rain, a bright clear sky, 


mond, &c. and bracing temperature. Snow rarely 

StEamers—to Huon, New Norfolk,|¢,115 at-Hobarton. Invalids from India 
Kangaroo Point, Georgetown, Port Sor-| ang australia speedily recover their beulth 
rell, or Macquarie Harbour, Circular); ,, this delightful island. Mr. J. B. Brown 
Head; and to Melbourne and Sydney. (see his Australia for the ConsumptiveInvalid) 


Launceston, on the Tamar, in Corn-| praises its warm, dry valleys, sheltered 
wall district, 124 miles from Hobarton, | among snowy mountains, and its fruit gar- 
by a good road. It is the next in import- | dens, hop plantations, and green meadows; 
ance, having a population of 8,000; with |and recommends it as especially adapted 
banks, schools, hospital, &c.; and com-|for invalids who are distreased by a eold 
municates with the capital by telegraph. | English winter. A large proportion of 
It lies on the north side of Tasmania, 30 | old people is to be found here. 
or 40 miles above Port Dalrymple, which} ,awp.—Out of the 15 millions of acres, 
is at the river’s mouth; thence the cable is| 12 millions are Crown lands, and three 
Jaid across Bass’s Straits to Melvourne. | millions are Colonial, either sold or leased. 

Other principal places are—Brighton| Of the Crown: lands, two millions are 

15 miles from Hobarton), Bothwell (46 -under, grazing licenses. About 1 million 


_ 


-_—— 
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;macres are cultivated. Agricultural lands| Sraristics.—In 1865, the Revenue 
i “are sold by auction, in lots not exceeding | was about £400,000. Imports, value, 
,; 160 acres each ; pastoral, 1,280 acres each. | £763,400; exports, £881,000. Land 
$5 , Upset price not less than 10s. an acre ; or | under cultivation, 250,400 acres. Wheat, 
a they may be bought by private contract. 1,272,000 bushels; oats, 689,000 bushels; 
‘ Grants of waste land may be obtained in| barley, 101,500 bushels; potatoes, 41,870 

, fee simple, on certain conditions; or may be|tons; tobacco, 388,000 lbs. §_ Horses, 


* leased in lots up to 10,000 acres. The | 22,150; cattle, 90,000; sheep, 1,752,720. 
settled districts in the midland and soutb- 


St eastern counties are chiefly rich open QUEENSLAND. 
', Gowns, or grassy forests of rolling land. ; ; 
¢ An eligible trail of 50,000 acres is reserved | This colony, until the 10th December, 
.: for Indian Officers disposed to settle here, | 1859, formed: part of New South Wales, 
... which may be had on very easy terms. |!ying along the coast round Moreton Bay, 
;, The unsettled land is on the north-west |to the north of Sydney. On that day 
«, coast, from. South Cape to the River |!ts official separation was announced by 
4 Arthur, near Port Davy, Macquarie Har- | the first Governor, Sir George F, Bowen ; 
, bour, Port Arthur, Fortescue Bay, the |and each successive anniversary appears to 
.. Florentine River, and other eligible spots. | bear witness to its increasing prosperity. 
. The yield of wheat is 20 bushels per Its name was bestowed by Queen Victoria. 
» aere, but 50 to 60 may be raised on the 
best; the same from barley. Oats grow 
4 = seven feet high, and took the first prize 
< at the exhibition of 1862. Potatoes, four 
‘; ons per acre, selling at £4 a ton. In 
» gome soils 15 tons have been dug up. 
Sheep farming returns 25 per cent. In 
| Cumberland county 500,000 are shorn 
annually, at 15s. to 20s. a hundred, one 
shepherd to every 2,000 sheep. Cows 
give six to eight pounds of butter a week, 
at 2s. per pound. 


It is situated in the north-west corner 
of the Australian continent. Beginning 
at Point Danger, on the coast below 
Brisbane, the boundary line follows some 
ranges of hills to lat. 29° S.; then follows 
this parallel to the meridian of South 
Australia, in long. 141°; then north to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. Kennedy, a dis- 
trict of Queensland, is, in one part, only 
300 miles from the gulf; and its harbour, 
Port Denison, is within 600 miles of it. 
This part has been traversed by Lands- 

Minerats.— Abundance of coal and iron, | borough, who, starting from Brisbane, in 
with some gold, and traces of copper and 1862, crossed to Carpentaria, and returned 
galena. Coal is worked near Hobarton, | to the River Darling. The country near 
and in Tasman’s Peninsula; at Mount St. | Cape York was first explored by Kennedy. 
Nicholas, near Falmouth ; on the Douglas . : 
and Mersey Rivers ; and at Hamilton. ae the northern extremity of the pent: 
Much oF it ie bituminous sula on Albany (formerly Booby) Island, 

: in Torres Straits, the new town of Somer- 

The dingo, sloth, lyre bird, and some' set has. been planted by the Home 
other Australian animals, are not found in| Government, having a Police Magistrate 
Tasmania ; but the dasyurus, or devil, the {and a Post Office. All this part down 
mouse, Opossum, mina bird, &c., are pecu-|to Port Denison and Cape Capricorn is 
liar to it. The emu is large. English | within the south tropic ; the coast being 
pheasants, bares, partridges, &c., as well | lined with the Great Barrier coral reefs. 
as English fruits and vegetables are ac-|In the settled district, further south, the 
clamatised here. | average. temperature corresponds to that 
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of Funchal, in Madeira; the summer being 
a litcle hottez, and the winter a little 
colder. Summer lasts from December to 
March, with an average heat of 81°; 
winter from June to September. Ex- 
posure to night air should be avoided. 


PoPuLaTION.—In 1863, the total white 
population was nearly 60,000; in 1865, 
88,000 ; and under the impetus of the land 
grant system, emigrants are pouring in at 
the rate of 1,000 a month, and the present 
population must be near 100,000; one-half 
of which is distributed in Brisbane (7,000), 
Ipswich (4,500), Toowomba (1,500), 
and the smaller towns of Drayton, War- 
wick, Dalby, Maryborough, Gladstone, and 
Rockhampton. A good many Chinamen 
are in the colony. One of them (Alder- 
man Chiam) was lately elected a member 
of the Mary borough Corporation, on which 
occasion he zeturned thanks to the wortby 
and independent electors of this rising 
borough in a neat speech in pigeon 
English, The native population is estim- 
ated at 12,000. Brisbane, Ipswich, 
Toowomba, and Rockhampton are muni- 
cipal towns. 


BRISBANE. 


Formerly called Moreton Bay, is the capital 
of the new colony, and the seat of govern- 
ment and of the two legislative houses. It 
was proclaimed a municipality on 6th 
September, 1859; and its annual revenue 
from tolls, dues, rates, and government 
endowments, is £5,000 on the average. 
It stands about 13 miles up the Moreton 
river, and has 15 Churches and Chapels, 
with Grammar and other Schools; Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, etc. A 
new Parliament House was begun 1865. 
The telegraph station is in Dr. Lang’s 
old chapel, near the Botanical Gardens. 
The Custom House is at Lytton, at the 
mouth of the river. There are 20 feet 
water on the bar. Moreton Bay, lying 
inside Moreton Island, is 60 miles leng by 
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| 
20 miles wide, and is dotted with island: | 
The rivers Brisbane, Logan, Arro wsmit) 
with two others, pour into it, , 


Brisbane is united by telegraph wit: 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 


PassaGE.—Average, 80 to 100 day. 
Ships now run direct to Brisbane froz 
London and Liverpool. Cabin passage, 
from £45 to £60; end cabin, £20 t 
£25; 3rd class, or steerage, about £18. 
Emigrants, to get the benefit of land 
orders, muat arrive in a vessel direct fron 
Europe. 


Banxs.—Union Bank of Australia; 
Bank of New South Wales; Australian 
Joint Stock Bank; Bank of Australasia; 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney. 
Letters of credit may be obtained from 
these branches, 


MaiLs.—For Queensland, from Southb- 
ampton, 20th of the mouth. Letters, 6d. 
per 40z.; newspapers, ld. 


NewspaPers.—Moreton Bay Courier; 
Guardian; Weekly Herald. 


Rartway.—A line from Ipswich to 
Toowomba, called the South and West 
of Queensland, was opened April, 1967, 
on a 34 feet gauge, and is to be continued 
to Dalby, 130 miles. It bas a third rail 
to catch the wheel in case of a slip at a 
sharp turning. It passes some difficult 
slopes and ravines, and has nearly a dozen 
tunnels; cost about £15,000 a mile. A 
line from Rockhampton to Westwood is 
in progress (Bradshaw's Railway Manual), 


Epocation.—A sum of £10,000 was 
voted by the first parliament of Queehs- 
land, to be appropriated to the support 
of grammar and primary schools, The 
public system is secular im its character, 
and national as opposed to denominational, 
no distinction being made between déffer- 
ent sects. . Money grants to religiogs 
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bodies have been abolished, and each now 
‘relies on its Own resources. 
1 
ReExticion.—In 1863, there were 31 
clergy and ministers in the colony, and 
-34 churches and chapels, of which 14 are 
‘in Brisbane. The Church of England 
, Clergy were 11; Presbyterian, 6; Wes- 
_leyan, 4; Baptists, 3; Roman Catholics 
“and Independents, 2 each; Lutherans 
“and Primitive Methodists, 1 each. 


{ Capr. Gen. AND Gov. -1N - CHIEF.— 
' Major Sir G. W. Blackball, K.C.B. 


PresipENT oF CounciL.—(15 mem- 

bers.) ——Hon. Col. W. O’Connell. Speaker 

” of Assembly (26 members), Hon. G. Eliott. 
* Col. Secretary, Hon. A. Macalister. 


or 
* 


Curer Jusrice.—Hon. J. Cockle. 
Bispor oF Barispange.—Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Tufnell. 


Roman Catsolic BrsHor.—Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Quinn. 


THE COLONY OF QUEENSLAND. 


Propucts.—Coal, on the banks of the 

; Brisbane and Bremer Rivers. Good build- 
ing stone and marble, near Warwick and 

. Port Curtis. Copper, near Port Curtis. 
. here are also indications of it, as well as 
- of iron, tin, and gold,in the Dividing Moun- 
tain Ranges (or hills), which run parallel 

; to the coast, about 60 to 70 miles inland. 
‘1 Gold was found, 1867, at Grumpie Creek, 
| between Brisbane and Maryborough. A 
good vein of copper has been found at the 
Eureka Mine, on Peak Downs, 130 miles 


‘ from Broad Sound, and a rail is projected 
é hither from Rockhampton. But the chief 
+ wealth of the country, at present, consists 
) in its rich wide-spreading plains, and up- 
¢ lands as Darling Downs, Waterloo Plains, 
i® Fitzroy Downs, &c. Darling Downs, for 


instance, are 120 miles by 50 miles in 
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extent, with a rich black well watered 
soil. About 4,000,000 sheep, 500,000. 
cattle, and 25,000 horses, are pastured 
inthe colony, yielding the staple exports, 
wool, tallow, hides. 


The east side of the Dividing Range is 
adapted to the growth of grain and fruit, 
and the table lands on the west side, to 
spices. Oats, barley, wheat, Indiag corn, 
and potatoes, are the chief crops raised on 
the scrub lands when cleared of timber ; 
the cost of which is about £4 an acre. 
They require no manure for years. Along 
the coast, east of the main range, and towards 
the tropics, the hill slopes and valleys are 
favourable to the vine, indigo, bark, nut- 
meg, ginger, tea, coffee, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, and other products of India, &c. 
Here and there, arrowroot, sugar cane, pine 
apple, banana, peach, and most fruits; also, 
mulberry trees for silk, have been raised 
with success. 


TimBer.— Among the timber is the 
Moreton Bay pine, the Bunya Bunya pine, 
sometimes 200 feet high; red cedar, one 
of the best manufacturing woods in the 
colony ; the iron bark, suitable for houses, 
ships, bridges, railway sleepers; blue gum, 
violet wood, tulip wood, silk oak, satin 
and yellow woods. At the Great Exhi- 
bition, 156 specimens were shown. 


CorTrTon.—Many districts of Queensland 
are fitted for the growth of cotton. A 
sample sent to Manchester was reported 
to equal the best Sea Island; and 400 tbs. 
per acre could be easily raised. A bonus 
is given to encourage its culture by the 
local government. ‘The average freight 
home is 1d. per 1b. About 34,000 Ibs. 
were raised in 1862, and some excellent 
samples were shown that year at the 
Great Exhibition. 


FisHERIEs. — The Dugong fishery is 
carried on with success along the coast. 
Its oil is said to be equal to cod liver, and 
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is worth £1 a gallon. A full sized fish is 
11 feet by 10. It tustes like veal or pork. NEW ZEALAN D; 
The bone is as solid as ivory. Fish| The original discovery of which is ascribe: 
abound at the new settlement, Somerset,! to the Spaniards ; but, whoever may ba: 
on an island, near Cape York. A sister! been the European who first saw tb: 
tuwn on the mainland, called Burketown, | fertile Isle, the authentic discovery = 
after the name of the unfortunate explorer,| due to the Dutch. commander, Abe 
is in a thriving condition. Janz Tasman, about the year 1642, wh 
; ; named it Nova Zeelanda. In 1769, Cap- 
Lanp.— The Alienation Act lately/tain Cook re-discovered Nova Zeelanda: 
passed by the Assembly provides for aland during this and subsequent visits, he 
rapid survey of agricultural reserves, in circumnavigated the islands, taking posses- 
the best localities, near the principal town-| sion of them in the name-of the king of 
ships,.and where water carriage can be| Great Britain. He repeatedly anchored 
obtained on the shores of bays and rivers.| in Queen Charlotte's Sound, from whence 
The terms of occupancy are such that a| he named wnany of the principal mountains, 
purchaser of 40 acres, for example, at the | bays, and capes, and held frequent -inter- 
up-set price of £1 an acre, may claim in| course with the natives. Cook introduced 
addition 120 acres, to be held for five yeare, | the pig and the potato, and other vegetables 
at a nominal rent of 6d. per acre, with the: and seeds, which have since wonderfully 
right of purchase at the end of the term,|thriven. When New South Wales was 
at £1 an acre. Pastoral leases are also} chosen as a penal colony, the then governor, 
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granted for 14 years, at a nominal rent, 
over blocks of 100 square miles. 


Another inducement is held out in the 
shape of Emigrant Land Orders. By these, 
every immigrant, with few exceptions, 
direct from Europe, on payment of the 
passage out, is entitled. upon arrival to a 
grant of 18 acres; and, after two years’ 
residence, to a further grant of 12 acres; 
making 30 acres per head. In 6 years 
the Agent has sent over 35,000 persons, 
in 75 ships. ve 


' EMIGRATION AGENT IN ENGLanpd.—H. 
Jordan, Esq., 17, Gracechurch Street. 
Messrs. F. Mangles and Co., of Gresham 
House, are also agents. 


Statistics.—In 1865 the immigrants 
were 12,800. Revenue, £631,430; ex- 
penditure, £618,000. Imports, value, 
£2,506,000 ; exports, £1,535,500. Horses, 
51,100; cattle, 888,000'; sheep, 6,810,000. 
‘Sales of land, £224,400 for 146,000 acres. 
Total land sold, 580,000 acres; under 
cultivation, 14,500 acres. 


Captain King, visited New ‘Zealand to 
procure some of the natives to teach 
the convicts in Norfolk Island the mode 
of preparing the New Zealand Flax, which 
was then cultivated in the island. Sperm 
whale fishing was established as early as 
1800 on the coast. In 18)4 the Church 
Missionaries appeared in the island. 


New Zealand consists of twolargeislands 
—North Island and South Island, parted 
by Cook’s Strait, a noble channel, 160 miles 
long and for half its length 100 miles 
broad, but at the eastern end, opposite 
Wellington, it narrows to 20 miles. At the 
further corner of South Island is a third 
island, called Stewart’s Island, divided 
from the mainland by Foveaux Strait. 
From this circumstance New Zealand is 
sometimes described as consisting of three 
islands, and South Island is called Middle 
Island; but, inasmuch as Stewart’s Island 
is very small and unimportant, and scarcely 
inhabited, it is left eut of account, and 
the Islands are styled North and South 
only. 


ce 


oo eee 
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Length of the country, from Cape Maria 
ll. Van Diemen to the South Cape, ex- 
‘ceeds 1,000 miles; the greatest breadth 
‘4! from Cape Egmont to the east coast, or 
‘2 from Dusky Bay to Otago, is about 200 
§ miles, whilst the sweep of the coast line 
embraces full 3,000 miles. The provincial 
towns extending along this coast are united 
= by roads, steamers, and telegraph wires. 


wae 
its 


le Coast sailing distances :— Miles. 
is Auckland to New Plymouth ...... 160 


FQ 
bas 


New Plymouth to Nelson ........ 160 
Nelson to Wellington ................ 130 
Wellington to Canterbury 
Canterbury to Otago... ............. 230 


Sea Rovutes.—A coasting steamer leaves 
Manakau (Auckland’s western harbour) 
about every fortnight for New Piymouth, 
Nelson, Canterbury, and Wellington. Her 
run from place to place averages 24 
hours, and the fare £4. A steamer runs 
fortnightly between Sydney and Auck- 
land; and a regular mail service is 
organised. The run occupies 7 to 8 days. 
The fares average £8, £13, and £15. 
Sailing vessels every week from Auck- 
tand and Wellington for Sydney and 
; Melbourne. Cabin fare, £10. 


wA DBE BOHR SDS Bes 


; 
Thos we 


New Zealand is about 1,200 miles or 
5 days steam from .New South Wales, 10 
days steam from Tahiti, 20 days from 
South America, 30 days from China; and 
stands midway between Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Vessels bound to New 
Zealand or Australia go out by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and return by 
g the ‘‘ Eastern” passage, by way of the 
: Pacific and Cape Horn, to take advantage 
of the prevailing winds. 


y 1. England to New Zealand......... 14,000 
or about 95 days’ sail. 


Ditto Ditto via Suez...13,000 


Miles. 
2. Panama Route to New Zea- 
land :—Southampton to Fayal... 1,400 
Fayal, vid St. Thomas's, to Panama 3,400 
Panama to Oparu .............. cee. 
Oparu to New Zealand ............... 


Entire distance .......... 


By this route, opened 1866, the outward 
mail steamer from Southampton, on the 
2nd of each month, reaches Wellington in 
49 days (21st of month); while the 
homeward mail from Wellington, of 7th 
of month, reaches Southampton in 51 
days. It touches at Wellington on its 
way to and from Sydney, 8 days distant. 


Sort.— New Zealand contains 80,000,000 
of aeres of land, nearly 2,000,000 more than 
that of Great Britain and Ireland; and 
has room for 20,000,000 of population. It 
is mountainous and well wooded, possessing 
some of the finest naval and commercial 
harbours in the world; with a fertile soil 
and bracing climate, in which every Eng- 
lish animal thrives, and every English 
grain, grass, fruit, and flower attains full 
development. It was first colonized by 
the New Zealand Company, 1839; anda 
formal government established, 1840. 


Provinces. — The two islands con- 
tain nine provinces, as follows :— 


Norta Istanp.—1, Auckland—capital, 
Auckland. 2, .Taranaki—capital, New 
Plymouth. 3, Wellington—capital, Wel- 
lington. 4, Hawke Bay—capital, Port 
Napier. de. “88 


SourH Isranp.— 5, Nelson—capital, 
Nelson. 6, Marlborough—capital, Picton. 
7, Canterbury—eapital, Port Lyttelton. 


-|8, Otago—capital, Dunedin. 9,- South- 


land—capital, Invercargill. There is a 
difference of 10° or 11° of latitude be- 
tween the extreme points, and of about 
10° in the average temperature. A tele- 
graph was laid bet weeu the islands 1866. 
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ft Mount Egmont, in North Island, is aj Newspaprrs.—Southern Cross (after t: 
voleanic peak, 8,270 feet high. A chain| Constellation of that name); Mew Ze. 
running through South Island is 12,460 | lander; Advertiser. 
feet high at Mount Cook, near Canter- Matix. Vans run to the principal town 


bury; and.9,300 feet at Mount Kaikora. 
t 'Porunation, about 200,000 colonists onda ee nee gris eas 

4 ; F llington, to. mec 
and 40,000 natives, the latter nearly all in the Panama ae ail, Aloo (weelcly) tv: 


the North Island. They do not mix with : 
° : . - | Sydney and Melbourne'in 8 to 10 days; the: 
Eneigolomets aud. are. Amey tore cuban distance being 1,400 to 1,600 miles. | 


20 or 30 years. 
This province contains excellent har- 
— bours, good pasture and soil, especially in 
1—AUCKLAN D; the Waikato: Valley; with penny of 
is the northern province of New Zealand | Kawri pine, New. Zealand flax, coal, and | 
and of North Island; 400 miles in length, | gold, the last found at Coromandel, opposite 
from north-east to south-west, and nearly | the capital. Lake Taupo, at the head of 
200 miles in breadth, at the broadest part; | the Waikato, is a fine piece of water; and 
has a coast line 800 marr and an area| there are hot and cold springs. 
of 17 millions of acres, of which about| Oppicrats. —- Governor-in-Chi ir 
rin ahtootricaga ne Manbieah & eakcaoer G. F. Bowen: ae 00 Chief, S 
from the natives. Free grants are made pm ee a 
to emigrants with capital. Population, Pern Hom, ages Batley of 
25,000. ouse of Reprasentati me 
It includes the inland sir Manakau, oo A a Eves OS: member) 
or Symond’s Bay, so named from the son ‘ 
of the late Sir W. Symonds, who. was Caray Justicn— Sir George A. Arney. 
drowned in it; and ALBERTLAND, 35| COMMANDING THE Forcas.— 
miles from Auckland, a settlement of| Bishops—New Zealand, Right Rev. 
Noneonformist emigrants. nla dba aa) ae oii pra 
The capital, Auckland, the seat of| per; Wellington, Right Rev. Dr. Abra- 
government and of the legislature, was| ham; Nelson, Right Rev. Dr. Suter ; 
founded 1840. Waiapu, Right Rev. Dr. Williams. _Dune- 
. din, Right Rev. Dr, Jenner, Roman 
Fopolenon, 2.000: Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr.Pompallier, 
It stands on a neck of land between two g | P; sindila Gos 
splendid harbours, Waitemata and Mana- ee ea ea 1 W. Wiiliam- 
kau, communicating both ways with the ee Richmond Bea: 
Pacifie; and has a water frontage of 1} Walk LE Feath io a Rea Nelsons 
miles. It is lighted with gas, ‘The chiet | et7gton,s- &. Heatherston, Eats : 
buildi O. Curtis, Esq. ; Canterbury, W. Moor- 
uildings are—Government House, the h > : 
‘ : ». | house, Esq.; Otago, J. Macandrew, Esq.; 
Barracks, the Colonial Hospital, St. Paul’s Hawkes Bay, D. M‘Lean, Esq.; Marlbo- 
Church, Scotch Church, Roman Catholic ugh, W e 3. Es : eee P. Tay- 
Church, Wesleyan Institution. It has tok wi dat ee ve 
also a Chamber of Commerce, two In- ia Sc: Je 
surance Companies, a Museun, etc. 2.—TARANAEE., 


Banks.— Union Bank of Australia,| The western province of the North 
Bank of New South Wales, Bank of New | Island, about 100 miles in length, by 50 in 
Zealand, Bank of Australasia. breadth; has a coast line 150 miles, and an 


i ae Oe : 


es 
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area of three millions of acres, not more 
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Newsparers—Independent ; Spectator ; 


than a fiftieth part of which has as yet|and Advertiser. 


been purchased from the natives. 


This is 


Banxs.— Union Bank of Australia; 


the scene of the fighting of late years.| Bank of New South Wales; Bank of 


Colonial population, 2,000. 


Chief town, New Plymouth, near 
Mount Egmont, 200 miles from Auck- 


land, and 230 miles from Wellington. 
Popunation, 800. 

s Banx—Bank of New Zealand. 
NewsparEr—AHerald. 


New Zealand; Bank of Australasia, 


For Panama mails see page 232, 


4.-HAWKE BAY, 
On the east coast of the North Island, 
between Auckland and Wellington; area, 
a little more than 23 millions of acres, 
about one-half of which has been acquired 


- Mount Egmont, under which‘it lies is| by government. The native name is Alu- 
a snow-topped peak, 8,000 feet high. The | rir?. 


‘Province has a rich soil. 


the shore), excellent for making steel, 


38._-WELLINGTON. 


The southern province of North Island, 
200 miles in length, from north to south, 
by 100 miles in breadth; has a coast line 


It yields petro- 
leum oil, and pure iron sand (found on 


Colonial population, 2,600. 


Chief town, Port Napier, with a good 
harbour ; 400 miles from Auckland and 
220 miles from Wellington, 


Bank—Union Bank of Australia. 
NewspaPeEr—Herald. 
The soil of the Province is a rich pas: 


of 500 miles, and an area of 32 millions of | ture for cattle and sheep, 


acres, about one-third of which bas been 
acquired from the natives. 


Colonial population, 13,000. 


5.—NELSON. 


The northern province of South Island, 
150 miles in length by 140 in breadth ; 


Chief town, Wellington, on Port | has a coast line of 500 miles, and an area 
Nicholson, in Cook’s Strait; 820 miles | of 15 millions of acres. 


from Auckland by sea, 440 miles by west 
coast road, and 620 miles by east coast. 
First settled by the New Zealand Com- 
pany. It has a good harbour and wharf 
with a patent slip; and being conveniently 
situated, it is the first place touched at 
by the Panama Steamers; which arrrive 
on 2Ist of each month, and leave on 8th. 


Colonial population, 10,000. 


Chief town, Nelson, on Blind Bay, 
a fine harbour, Cook’s Strait; 130 miles 
from Wellington by sea, and 160 miles 
from New Plymouth. 


NeEwsPAPersS—Examiner ; Colonist. 


Banxs.—Union Bank of Australia ; 


The Province contains abundance of|Bank of New South Wales; Bank of 


pasture and water, 


U 


New Zealand, 
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Christchurch is overlooked by a os! 
range, called the Kaikoura Moumtain:. 
9,000 feet high. At the Museum is 
‘Government Bumildiag are bones of the 
‘Dinornis (a darge extinet bird), & ta 10 


Gold was found here, 1857, on the west 
coast. Coal and copper are alro found. 


The surface is hilly. 
6._MARLBORQUGH. 


A north-east province of South Island, | feet high. Grazing and farming are carried | 
on, The Province is very mountainous, | 


taken out of Nelson, 1859; 150 miles by 
50 miles. ‘bounded by the Southern Alps, @ range 


PoruLatiox, 2,500. | which is 12,460 feet high at Mount Cook, 
~ Chief town, Picton, a beautiful spot, and covered with dense forests. Glaciers 
in Cloudy Bay, on Cook’s Strait. eee hanging down the slope of Mount 

Banx.—Bank of New Zealand. Cook within 600 feet of sea level. It 

en * contains ‘Pukaki, Wanale, and other lakes. 
° BuiengeEmm is in the rich valley of the Gold is found on the west shore, in all 
Wairau. It praduces waol and gold. the ravines, especially at Greymeuth on 
River Grey; and at 

Hoxir1xa—A town which a few years 
ago was a waste, hut naw has several 
thousand inhabitants and even an opera. 


¥.-CANTERSBUEY. 

The centre province of the South Island, 
200 miles in fength, from east to south- 
west, by 100 miles in breadth; has a coast 
line of 400 miles, and en area of 16 millions 

8.—OTAGO, 


of acres. Population, 22,000. 
The southern province of the South 

Chief Towns.—Port Lyttelton, on Island, 150 miles in length by 200 in 
the coast (population, 2,000), and Christ- breadth; hasa coast line of some 500 miles, 
ehurch (population, 3,000), on a plain, | and an area of about 18 millions of acres, 
ten miles from the port, but joined ta it| a1) of which virtaatly has been acquired 
by a rail, opened 1864, It is near Banks’s | tom the natives. 
Peninsula; about 200 miles from Welling- Porurarion, 38,009. 


ton, and 230 miles from Otago. Founded | 
by an association of Churchmen, headed} Chief Town: Dunedin, on Port Chal- 


by Lord Lyttelton, and Mr. Godley, of| mers, a fine harbour ; 230 miles from Can- 
the Colonial Office, whose statue is placed | terbury, and 430 miles from Wellington. 
before Christehureh Cathedral. Good climate and scenery. 


NewspaPErs—Lyttelton Times; Stan- 
dard; Press. — 
Baxxs— Union Bank of AustrakKa; 


Bank of New South Wales; Bank of New 
Zealand. 


Banxs. — Union Bank of Australia; 
Bank of New South Wales; Baak of New 
Zesland; Bank of Otago; Bank of Aus- 
tralasia. 

NewspaPesrs,—Dasly Times; Witness. 


i 
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Gold was discovered bere in 1861, and: 


the average produce since that @ate is 
40,600 oz. per month, divided among 
14,500 miners. 


= Chief Goldfields—.At Wakalip, Dun- 
stan, Mount Benger, Gabriel’s Guy, 
‘Waitahuna, Cameron’s Run. Coaches yun 
to the Diggings, 40 to 50 miles frem 
Danedin. 


A sum of £1,000 has been voted for 
introducing salmon into the Waitangi, 
Molyneux, and other principal rivers. 


Green oysters have also been imported for 
breeding. | 


9.-SQUTHLAND, 


A new province taken out of Otago, 1861; 
60 miles by 35 miles of level pasture, 
and good soil. 


PoPuLartion, 6,000. 


Chief town——Invercargill, 250 miles 
from Otago, on New River Harbour, 
Foveaux Strait, facing Stewart Island, 
10 miles distant. A short rail to the 
port. 

Ngwsparer :—Southland News. 

Baxks. — Unien Bank of Australia; 
Bank of New South Wales; Bank of 
New Zealand ; Bank of Otago, 


THE COLONY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Besides the two Houses at Auckland, 
with a eonstitution granted 1853, there 
is a local legislature for each provinee, 
under a Superintendent. Among the pro- 
ducts are coal, eopper, iron, stone, lime, 


ely, gold (first seen 1857), weol, the 
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Kauri pine, aad other timber, and New: 
Zealand flax (phormium tenax), or wild, 
flax. The Tree Fern is 40 feet high. 
It is rich in plants ; and yields abundance 
‘of fish ; but there are few birds and not 
many animals, except the rat, lizard, and 
wild pigs. A gigantic bird, the Moa or 
Dinornis ie extinct. Some of its bones 
are te be seen at. the Dunedin and Canter- 
bury Museums, 

New Zealand has every variety of 
scenery--plams, vallegs, weedland forests 


covering millions of .seres, hills, moun» 
tains 8,000 to 13,000 feet high, volcanic 


peaks, glaciers, hot springs, Jakes (as 
Tampo in the north Island), rivers and 
fine harbours. It is near our antipodes, 
under our feet on the opposite side of the 
globe. The seasons, therefore, are oppo- 
site to ours, Jauuary being the hottest and 


| July the coldest month. Mr. Hursthouse, 


an experienced resident, author of New 
Zealand, the Britain of the South, says that 
it has an English climate, but drier, with 
only about ‘half the cold of an English 
winter.” It is extremely favourable to 
health. Average mortality, 10 for every 
1,000, against 22 for 1,000 in England. 
Droughts are unknawn. There is no fall 
of the leaf, and no real winter. The 
North Island, being nearer the equator is 
the warmer part. Snow is rarely seen in 
it; and it lies only a day or two in the 
South Island; but glaciers and perpetual 
snow may be witnessed on the top of the 
highest mountains. Another recommen- 
dation is that the settlers are on the whole 
a superior elass to. those in the other colo- 


Nees. 
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and from Invercargill to the sea-side 
The telegraph lines throughout the island: 
will form an important link inthe proposed 
submarine cable to India vid the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 


A paper in the Maori language has been | 
brought out by one of the Christian chiefs. 
Much fighting has taken place between 
the colonists and the natives of ‘Taranaki, 
in North Island, about the land question; 
in which from 8,000 to 10,000 troops of 
the mother country have been engaged, 
with indifferent result. At length, the 
plan of letting the colonists fight their 
own battles has prevailed; and the latest 
accounts represent the local government 
as successful in military operations against 
the insurgent chiefs, It is to be hoped 
that a wise and equitable policy will be 
adopted for the future, as regards both 
parties, m3 


* DLanp Systzm.— The soil is easily 
worked, and is one in which all English 
grains, grapes, and fruits are reared. 
Sheep farming on the squatter system 
which first prevailed is now superseded 
by three classes of holdings :—Ist, the 
Garden Farm, 50 to 100 acres on the out- 
skirts of towas; 2nd, Mixed Farm, 300 
to 1,000 acres; 3rd, the Grazing Farm 
2,000 to 5,000 acres, on which merinos, 
blood-horses, and shorthorns are bred. As 
there is no real winter, clover and grapes 
flourish luxuriantly,.and 4, 5, 6, and even 
8 sheep peracre ean be fattened all the 
year round. 


Freehold land may be bought in plots 
of 10 to 40 acres of the Provincial Go- 
vernments. Wool, corn, dairy and garden 
produce fetch good prices. Wheat is 5s. 
to 6s. per bushel. Wool, ls. 4d. to 1s. 6d. 
per lb. Sheep, 18s, to 20s. per head. Fat 
Cattle, £12 to £15. Horses, £20 to £50. 
Cost of living about the same as in Eng- 
land. Money fetches 8 to 10 per cent., 
double the rate in England; and various 
investments of capital are open in the 
purchase of land and estates. Emigrants 
with money should before leaving England 
place their capital in a Head Office in 
London, for transmission to the New 
Zealand Branch, where it may lie at 4 
or 5 per cent. till wanted. 

The sea-going craft belonging to New 
Zealand, may be estimated at 300; two- 
thirds of which have been built at Auck- 

_.Jand. 


RaiLways.—Short lines, from Christ- 
nrch to Port Lyttleton (opened 1864), 


Booxs on New ZEALAND.—Sir J. E. 
Alexander’s Incidents of the Maori War, | 
1860-1. Colonel Carey’s Narrative of the | 
late Warin New Zealand. Cook’s Voyages. 
Cooper’s New Zealand Setiler’s Guide. 
Dieffenbach’s Travels in New Zealand. 
E. Hodder’s Memories of New Zealand 
Life. Sir G. Grey’s Te Jka a Mau, or 
New Zealand Researches. C.Hursthouse’s 
New Zealand, the Britain of the South, 
2nd edition (a valuable work). Haygarth’s 
Bush Life in Australia. Mrs. Meredith's 
Sketches of New South Wales. H. Mel- 
ville’s Typee and Omoo, or South Sea 
Islands. Polack’s New Zealand. Puseley’s 
New Zealand. Tyrone Power’s Sketches. 
Col. Mundy’s Our Antipodes. Mrs. C. 
Thomson's ,Dwelve. Years tn Canterbury. 


a 
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w#Also, New Zealand—or Incidents of Native| belongs to Christianised natives. About 
«Customs and Character, by a Pakeha Maori;}3 millions worth of gold are exported 
sand the New Zealand Hand- Book. yearly. 


Stratistics.— In 1865, the European| 1) 1866-7, the exports were valued at 


population was 191,000. Immigrants, 5} millions ; and the Customs yielded 
19,000. Fenced land, 1,500,000 acres. £865,000. 


Land aales £345,000 for 503,000 acres. 

Grants to military officers, etc. 86,000| Chatham Islands, belonging to this 
acres. Imports, value £5,595,000; ex-|colony, are 400 miles east; and Norfolk 
ports, £3,713,220. Revenue, £1,437,000. | Zsland, remarkable for the richness of its 
Debt, upwards of £2,000,000. Stock of}scenery, in which some of the Pitcairn 
Horses, about 65,000; Cattle, 250,000; | islanders have been settled, is on the 
Sheep, 5,500,000. Much of the stock| north, about half-way to New Caledonia. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXXVI. 


OUTWARD. 


PANAMA LINE.—LONDON TO THE WEST INDIES, PANAMA, ACROSS THE PACIFIC, 
! T0 NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA. 


N.B.—St. Thonras ts the Central Depdt of the West Indies from which there re branch routes by 
Iaterdolonial Steamers to all the Islands and Spanish Main. 
Royal Mail Company’s Steamer leaves Southampton at 2 p.m. 2nd and 17th of each month. 
y arrives at 8t. Thomas 17th and 2nd of each month. 
leaves St. Thomas ......ccccsccseee 18th ae tae 


‘“ i ss arrives at Colod......cssecceees -. 22nd - < 
i ms +“ re (via Jamaica) 8th . “a 


” 
Panama, N. Zealand,& AustralianR.MailSteamerleavesPanama24th ,,_ ,, 
99 9 ry) arrives at Wellington ccdcvocensecesc Blab 9 ry) 
90 99 ry) 9 Sydney sindecesorsccccsd SOD ” iT) 


Departures.—The 2nd of month from Southampton is for Jamaica (21st); Carthagena (28th); Havana 
(22nd); Vera Cruz (27th); Tampico (28th); Santa Martha (29th); and also for Porto Rico (Spanish). 
The 17th is for Jamaica (6th); Grey Town (12th); the 2nd and 17th are for St. Lucia (19th and 
4th); Barbadoes (20th and 5th); Trinidad (21st and 6th); Demerara (22nd and 7th); also for 
Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, Guadaloupe (French), Jacmel (Haytl), Martiuique (French), St. 
Kitts, §t. Vincent, and Tobago. 


” 99 9 
‘9 $9 99 


Passengers,— When the dates from Southampton fall on Sunday, the Steamer leaves the following 
day. 

A rail crosses from Colon or Aspinwall to Panama. Rail Tickets can be had at Royal Mail 
Company’s offices, London or Southampton. Through Tickets for Australia and West Coast 
of South America can be had with a reduction of 25 per cent. for Return Tickets. Mails and 
Passengers are transferred to Company’s Steamers leaving for the various routes. Passport 
regulations should be observed. 


Return Tickets for the Atlantic Voyage at a redaction of 25 per cent., available for 6 months, or for 
12 months to Colon. 


@ 
Children of Cabin Passengers.—One under 38 years, free; if more, the rest to to be charged as 3 to 8 years. 
8 to 8 years, one-fourth fare, and 4 to go in one berth ; 8 to 12 years, half-fare. 


Second Class Passengers in forepart of ship.—Artizans, Emigrants, etc., #25 each to the West Indies, 
Colon, or Mexico, including bunks and bedding. No Return Tickets. Children under 3 years, 
one fare; the rest charged as 3 to 8 years. 3 to 8 years, quarter-fare; 8 to 12 years, half-fare. 
For Intercolonial passages, see the Company’s Hand-Book. 

Servants.—Male, half-fare; female, two-thirds of lowest rate Saloon fares. Males are berthed in forepart 
of ship; women have beds in ladies’ Saloon. 

Deck Passengers only.—Troops, sailors, and labourers, carried intercolonially only, and none are booked 
for St. Thomas. They find their own provisions and bedding. Children under 3 free; 3 to 12 
half-fare. No Return Tickets. 


Laan, a : 


Currency.—The Spanish silver dollar, everywhere is taken at 4/2 on the Spanish Main; the Chilfan 
Condor is worth 37/-; New Granada worth 39/-; Doubloon, 64/-; American Eagle, 41/-; haif-Eagle, 
20/6, quarter Eagle, 10/3; gold dollar, 4/1. At Foreign Ports fares are to be paid in silver dollars or 
current coin. At British Colonies, notes of West Indian Colonial Bank are taken. At Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, gold or silver 5 /r. pieces are taken at 4/-. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXVI. 


OUTW AHRD.—Continvzn. 


Luggage.—Each Saloon Passenger allowed 70 endte feet free ¢ 2nd class, 15 cubdie feet; chihtren and | 
servante in propertion ; te be shipped the dey before. Deck passengers Sélbs.; extra luggage to 
be charged as measurement goods. — 

N.B.—All luggage will have to pass the Custem House at the port of destination. 


| Distances—Time of Journey.:—16 days allowed to St. Fhomas, 22 to Coton, 24 ¢o Panama, (by rail), 


51to Wellington, 59 to Syduey. From 8t. Phomas 4 days to Jamaica, 2 to St. Lucia, 3 to Barbadoes, 
4 toeTrinidad, 5 to Demezaza,.11 to Casthagena, 5 te Havana, 10 te Vera Cruz, 10 to Pampina, 32 to 
Santa Martha, }®1o Grey Town... 


Farés.—Saioon and Quarter Deck (tnclading linen, bedding, steward’s fee, etc., but except for wines, 
spirits, malt liquors, etc.), viz.:— 
1.—First Class from £33 to St. Thomas; s€38 10s. to Colon, on the direct route. 
2.—First Class from £33 to Antigua, Barbadoes, Demerara, Dominica, Grenada, Guadaloupe, Sacmel, 
Jamaica, Martiaique, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, 8t. Thomas, Tobago, and Trinidad. 
; i oe ae from £38 10s. to Carthagena, Grey Town, Harama, Santa Marthe; £44 te Tampico, 
; era Craw. ; 
4.—Fayal (Azores) when touched at, £18 14 for main and lower deck. 


A whole Cabin, of two berths rot being outside Cabins on matin deek aft secured fer exctusive ube. 
of one passenger is charged a berth and a half. A passenger requiring a Cabin with more than 2 
berths, pays for a berth and a half for each of the others. Fer outside Cabin, or a berth in ene, in 
matin deck aft, an extra charge of £5 for each passenger. 

N.B.—These differences of rates refer to sleeping cabins only, and to Transatlantie passage ext and 
home. I other respects First Class passeagers ‘sail on the same footing. There is no diference 
between Fere, Aftem, and Main Deek Cabin in Intereolonial passages. 


—_—_—_—_—————k*_—aX > ——————— yy rrr ere Se 
FIOMEW ARD. 
AUSTRALIA, PANAMA, WEST INDIES, ENGLAND. 


Panama, New Zealand, and Austrai#an Mail leeves Sydney ....0......3)st or let of euch month 


99 oD 9s at Weltington............7th 3 399 
Be ‘o> ve Feaves Wellington 40. sscccss seed: 9 ~ 
99 9 ” arrives at Oparu eepcepwcoceesoogcs “ rT) Ty 


arrives at Panama wu... St ggg 


33 ~~ » 

Royal Mail Steamer leaves Colon via Jamaica and Jacmel (Hayti)... *7thand 28rd gy, 
”? ry) arrives at St. "PROMOS o6issiccccscsdoccdccvescesceccnsons eoeces eccosecese *1/3th 9 fy) 
mY) rs) leaves OU Es COOe Cet Al8 2 S0Ss CER TED boo seVOn Ons se ceewetaseD 15th » ” 


‘6 arrives at Southampton ssocccsscccccccscccsecseseccensseaoth and l4th =, 


y) ’ ” ‘ 

Te reach Seathampton om 20th, the braneh Packets leave as follow :— Jamaica, via Colon, *10th} 

Carthagena, *2nd; Havana, *8th; Vera Cruz, *2nd; Tampico, 29th; Santa Martha, Ist; also 

from Porto Rico. To reachon 14h they leave Jamaica 24th; Grey Town, 16th. To reach on 

20th and léth, they teases 88 Lucia, *tith and 26th; Barbadoes, *1)th and 26th; Trinidad, *10th 

and 25th ; Demerara, “9th and 24th. They ave due atsame dates from Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, 
aacauasat 2 Bgsttes (Hart), Martinique, St. Kitts, St. Vinceat, and Tov 

Those marked thus * are a day earlier when the preceding month {s 30 days. 


Time-—From Welfiagten,.5) days ; Sydaey, 50 days: Colon, 21 days; St. Thomas, 14 days. . 
The Homeward Steamers call at. Plymouth to Gisembark mails and passengere- desirous of landing. 
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| Royal Mail Steamer leaves Southampton at 2 p.m. OM ....ccccocsssesserssrrrenee 20d Of each month. 


| Arrangements are made with the Royal Mail Company for through tickets from any of the ports on 


Time of Journey.—22 days to ranane, 27 to Wellington, 8 to Sydney; or 49 days to. Wellington, 


Royal Mail Steam Packet leaves Colon (via Jamaica and Hayti) on......... 7th following month. 
th 


—_ 


La 


SKELETON ROUTE XXVI.—Continuep. 


OUTWARD. 


PANAMA LINE.—PANAMA, NEW ZEALAND, AND AUSTRALIA, IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE ROYAL MAIL WEST INDIA LINE FROM SOUTHAMPTON (MONTHLY). 


99 9? arrives at St. ‘Lhomas OOOCSOO OS TOE HES PGES HOEECETEROSOORLORECR TOS 17th  ) 9 
99 +} ) leaves °° SCCoHseseseseesSeSeoeseseeeeeegese seccoeees A Oth 9 99 
es 99 arrives at Colon SEOOHHSHESEEOSH OES HCHSEESES COOHSCOSHEESE cccscccse te 99 99 


Thence, to Panama by rail. 
Panama and Australian Steamer leaves Panama On........c.c..cccccseeeesse- 24th of each month. 


” 99 rT) arrives at Oparu Ce cccecececvncceseeecesseon™ next o 
99 9” 99 9 Wellington sinaaescutaspacsscsese ht each ” 
9 99 99 leaves Wellington sceacredccedcssssecaseec@OPG ” 9 { 
b} 99 ” arrives at Sydney. ococe Coeececacacescssccerss 29th 99 99 


Fares.—Through Routes (inclusive of Panama rail) to Wellington, Chief cabin, £90 to £100; 2nd 
cabin, £60. Other ports in New Zealand, Ist class, €92 to £104; 2nd, £62 to £64. Sydney or 
Melbourne, Ist class, €95 to £1U5; 2nd £65. Atcertain times of the year there is a reduction of 
820 on Ist class aud £10 on 2nd class passengers. From Panama toWellington, lst class, £50 to £55 ; 
2nd, £30. To other ports in New Z-aland, Ist class, €52 to £59; 2nd, £32 to £34. Sydney and 
Melbourne, Ist class, £55 to £60; 2ad, £36. 


their line to all parts of New Zealand and Australia. Sufficient accommodation is reserved by the 
Royal Mail Company, so that parties can make sure of obtaining comfortable berths for the whole 
voyage. The regulations as to berthing children and servants are similar to those of the Royal 
Mail Company. 

Return Tickets, good for 12 months, are issued at an abatement of 25 per cent. to chief cabin passengers; 
they are not issued to 2nd class passengers. Passengers are allowed to stop at any intermediate 
port between Southampton and Wellington for a fortnight or month till the next Royal Mail 
Steamer calls, taking their chances ot accommodation. 


Luggage.—lst class adults are allowed 336 Ibs. free; 2nd class, 168 Ibs. Children and servants in 
proportion. Extra luggage charged 38s. per cwt., or it may be shipped as cargo at the measure- 
ment rate. A) luggage wil have to pass the Custom House at the port of destination. No pack- 
age to exceed 5 cwt., or 27 cubic feet, or 4 ft. 4 in. long. 


and 57 to Sydney, from England. 


FIOMEWARD. 
Panama, New Zealand, and Australian Steamer ype) Byaney on or about Sist or Ist of 
each month. 
” ” 9 » arrives at Wellington on 7th of the month. 
” ” ” » leaves Wellington on 8th 7 
" ” + » leaves Oparu on — + 
” 9 9 » alrives at Panama on 5th following month 
Thence, by rail to Colon. 


9 ” arrives at St. THOMGE ce scvencaicisssacesctvoesveascceececke iy 
" 99 leaves ry) ainvedaedussvotceadbecucssedeesasese OU " 
” ” arrives at Southampton......ccccccscosscscsscesescecse 2 Ith 
Making the time from Wellington 51 days; from Sydney 59 days. 


ee ee ee 
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ROUTE XXXVI. 


PANAMA ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA, VIA THE 
ATLANTIC, WEST INDIES, AND PACIFIC 
OCEAN. 


Southamptow.—The Royal Mail Company's 
Steamers start on the 2nd and 17th of each month 
for the West Indies; or on 2nd, for the direct route 
to Australia, in connection with the Panama and 
New Zealand Mail Bouts. If these dates fall on 
Sunday, the departure is deferred to the following 
day. 

OFFICEK3.—In London, Royal Mail Company, at 
55, Moorgate Street. Panama, New Zealand, and 
Australian Company, at 41, Moorgate Street. 
At Southampton, Royal Mail Company’s office 
is at Canute Road; Capt. W. Vincent, Super- 
intendent. Here information concerning both 
companies can be obtained; also through tickets 
to the Central American ports. For through 
passages to San Francisco, Vancouver, Japan, 
and China, apply to Messrs. H. Starr and Co., 

145, Cheapside, London. 


Passports. — Passengers should be careful to 
observe all the rules respectiny passports, for which 
see Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 


EMBARKATION.—The company’s tenders carry 
pasengers on board, free of charge; leaving the 
docks, not later than 11 30 a.m. on the day of depar- 
ture. All heavy baegage, except carpet bags and 
hat boxes, to be shipped the day before. 


STZAMERS.—Royal Mail Company leave 2nd and 
17th of each month, at 230 p.m. The Company’s 
fleet numbers about 20 sieamers, some of which are 
powerful boats, from 3,000 to 3,500 tons. Five of 
them are employed on the Brazil line (Pernambuco, 
Rio Janetro, etc.). for which this is also the starting 
point, on 9th of month. From Liverpool, the West 
India and Pacific Company’s boats leave on 20th 
of each month. 


Proceeding through the Needles and down 
Channel ty the Atlantic the steamer sometimes 
touches at 


Faya), in the Azores or Acores (Hawk) Islands, 
sometimes called the Western Islands; a Portuguese 
group, discovered 1468, ubout 200 miles from Lis- 
don, 1,300 miles from Southampton. Lat. 36° 3u’ 
North, Long. 20° 41 west. 


Farss from or to Fayal, £18 14s. 


PoruLaTios, 22,000, on a surcace of 40 square 
miles. It rises about 3,000 feet high in the middle, 
‘and is volcanic like the rest of the group. Horta, 
the town, stands on a fine bay. 


‘ Braitis# Vics-Consvut, for this and Pico, T. Dart, 
aq. 

Pico, to the eastward, is conspicuous from its 
height, 7,600 feet avove the sea at the Peak of 
Pico. Further to the east 1s S. MiGusL, or St. 
MicHARL’s (Consul, S. Vines, Esq.), the principal 
island of the group, which gives name to the well 
Knowa St. Michacl oranges, the staple export from 


~~ 
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Tens of thousanda of boxes are 
annually carried to England by the Company § 
vessels from St. Michael, Fayal, and the other 
islands. ‘There are Consular officers at Flores 
Graciose, and Terceira. 


An Atlantic cable is projected through these 
islands at Flores, trom Oporto to Halifax. 


Thence to 


St. Thomas, the chief coaling station and 
centre of the Royal Mail Company’s operations in 
the West Indies, where the Imtercolonial steamers 
bravch off on their different lines, first to the Lee- 
ward Islandgy and Den.erara; then to Mexico and 
Colon. There is some intention of removing the 
chief station to another place. 


The larger west India islands, Porto Rico, Hayti 
(Jacmel}, Jamaica, snd Cuba, lying East of St. 
Thomas, are called the Leeward Islands; Antigua, 
Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, &t. Lucia, 
Barbadoes, Grenada, Tobago, and Trinidad in a 
chain to the south of it are called the Windward 
Islands. Demerara (Georgetown), to the south of 
Trinidad, is in British Guiana, on the mainland 0 
South Amer.ca; Sta. Mertha and Carthagena are 
near Colon; Greytown ison the Mosquito shore, 
in Central America; Vera Cruz and Tampico are 
on the Mexican shore. 


SUPERINTENDENT.—J. B. Cameron, Esq. 


The Royal Mail Company’s Outward mail ie 
here on the 17th and 2nd of each month; ane 
proceeds on the lbth, direct to Colon (Isthmus 2 
Panama) and Australia, reaching Colon on the 
22nd. Jamaica is reached by branch line on the 
the 2lst. For the other islands and stations, see 
Skeleton Route 26. 


The Homeward mail direct from Australia and 
Colon. starts on the 14th or 15th of the nen ; 
according asthe preceding month has 30 or 31 conden 
There is another departure for home on the 30th. 
A contract mail ruus hence to Beru.uda. 

Population, 10,000, nearly all negroes. 

St. Thomas is a free port, on an island of the 
same name, lying among the Virgin Islands, to the 
east of Porto Rico; a group diecovered by Colum- 
bus, and named after the Eleven Thousand Virgins 
of Cologne. Most of them, including Tortuga, 
Anegada, Virgin-Gorda, &c., belong to England 5 
but St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and St. Joho, or 
Juan, were a Danish possession till 1867, when they 
were sold for two million dollars to the United States, 
which has taken temporary possession of them. 


The town called Charlotte Amalie stands under an 
amphitheatre of hills, round a good, roomy bay ; 
and is protected by Fort Charlotte, and two other 
batteries. ‘The town is badly sewered; and the 
pretty hurbour, into which all the filth runs, is 
almost tideless, and is a centre of yellow fever. It 
is aiso liable, in common with other West India 
islands, to fearful Hurricanes. One of these visited 
the town on the 29th October, 1867, drove fifty 
vessels on the beach, and extended its ravages to 
Tortola (which was falsely reported to have been 


these islande. 
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overwhelmed by the sea), and neighbourtng islands. 
Six of the Company’s vessels suffered on this occa- 
sion, two bs itrg dismantled, two driver ashore, and 
two, the Rhone and Wye, wrecked, with great loss 
of life. The harbour and tewn were choked with 
rabbish, and the wharves and floating dockyard 
knocked to pieces. At Tortola two-thirds of the 
houses were turned bottom upwards, plantations 
were destroyed, and Fort William was blown down. 
Both islands e suffered from a succession 
of earthquakes; and latterly the Company’s station 
has been moved to Peter Island, or Virgin-Gorda, 
which has good anchorage, in the same group, 
where the Rhone was lost; and arrangements hare 
been made for going threugh to Colon, whkhout 
transhipping here. 


Proceed across the Caribbean Sea to 


Gelen, er Aspinwall, on Navy Bay, in the 
Atlantic, or West Indian aide of the Isthmus of 
Darien, in the republic of New Grenada, or Co- 
lumbia. It takes one name from Columbus (cal'ed 
Colon by the Spaniards), and the other from an 
American eapitalist and supporter of the Panama 
railway, whieh here crosses the isthmus between 
North and South America, at its narrowest part. 


RoraL Maw Company’s Acent.—D. K. Martin, 
Esq., traffic manager of the railway. 


Britis Consox here and at ChagresT. C.! 
Taylor, Esq. 

Colon, the port of disembarkation for Panama, ' 
is an unhealthy spot near the Island of Manzanilla, : 
and a depot for the steamers and for the raflway 
which begins here. The vessels lie alongside the 
pier. 


StsameERrs.—The Outward mafl arrives direct for 
Australia. on the 22nd ofeach month; another onthe’ 
8th, via Jamaica. The Homeward, from Australia 
and Panama, leaves 23rd of month. Another leaves 
on 7th, tia Jamaica, or 6th, if the preceding month. 
has 30 days. 

The United States Matl Compatty’s Steamrships 
leave Colon for New York on Ist, 12th or 13th, and: 
‘28rd, and arrive frem New York on 9th, 19th, and 
29th. Efght days are allowed from New York 
‘(the de from there to reach Colon being. 
ist, lith, and 2lst, or the day before if Sunday); 
‘but the run‘to and fro is frequently done in 6 days. 
Fares, 1st class, £§6; 3nd, £10. The Cunard 
Steamers (British Mail) leave New York alternately 
‘every Wednesday, for Liverpool. Fares, £18 to £26. 
Time, 10 days. Inman Line leave New York for 
‘Livenpeol every Wednesday and Saturday. Fares, 
15 to 21 guineas. Time, 12 days. 


_ The Panama Ratl, 49 miles long, from Coton ‘to 
Panama,‘on the Pacific stdée, was mrade 1855, at u 


cost of £1,600,000, It wassurveyed by spirit level 


‘only. That tt has proved a lucrative speculation 
as well as a great public benefit, is shown by the 
fact that in 1866 ft carried 32,000 passenger .and 
108,000 tons ‘of goods and ‘specie; the traffte hav- 
‘ing doubted itself in three years. Grors income 
2% million dols., on which it has made a dividend 


ts Iittic to anmire in ¢ 
a series of low marshes to 


Henderson, 
to Royal Maii (West Indian) Company. 
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of 24 per cent., Besides a bonus of 40 per cent. 
equal to 64 per cent. on the whole. 


Trains run frequently every day in 4 hours. There 
scenery. The line passes 


Garten, on the Chagres. Then through a forest, 


in sight of the Cierro Gigaate, on the west, a ridge 
of moderate height. from which Nuses de Bilbae 
first cang 

level of the line, 250 ft. above the sea is reached at 
the 38th mile, from which it makes a rapid. descems to 


ht sight ofthe Pacific, 1503. The susamit 


Panama, on the Bay or Guif of Panama; the 


terminus being close to the landing pier. A steam 
tender convays passengers and goods to the Taboga 
anchorage in the bay 10 miles distant, where ¢he 
Panama Company’s vessels lie, under & waoded 
islet, close to the plier. Here are a landing nice, 
workshops, houses tor the officers and men, with & 
hospital and theatre. 
peint for the Pacific steamers, viz: to New Zea- 
land and Australia (Paname, New Zealaad, and 
Aastralian Company); and for West Coast of South 
America (Pacific Steam Nawigation Company). 


This is the geverel atarting 


That for Central America, San Francisco, British 
Columbia, China. and Japan (United States Mail 
Company) is at F'amenco, near the town. 


Company's AGENT AT PanNamMa.—W.. G. Sealy, 


Esq. 
Barrise Consun.—<. A. Esq, Agent 


POPULATION, 12,600. 


The town of Panama, in the State of New 
Granada or Columbia, stands on..a peninsula, in 


lat. 9° N., long. 794° W. 


It is a fortigéed place, with a good berbeer and 
anchorage; a Cathedral, Jesuits’ Colege, and some 
other buildinga Provisions are cheap and abun- 
dant. Trade in peari shells, hides, sazsapavilis, 
English cottons, hardware, silk, wine, &c. 


By mali steamers, as below, it is ® days to Val- 
paraiso, 18 to San Francisco, 27 to Wellington, in 
New Zealand. From San Francisco, — days to 
Vancouver, — to Yokéhama, in Japan,;— 6 Munhi, 
in the Sandwich Islands. 


Sreamens.—The Paname Company's Steamers 
run monthly between Panama and Australia, in 
continuation of the Royal Nfail Company’s between 
Southampton and Colen, leaving for the Outward 
trip, Southampton on the 2nd, and Panams on the 
24th. Wellington is reached by this Throwgh Route 
in 49 days, and Sydney in 57 days. See Skeleton 
Route, p. 282. The Homeward Mail leaving Sydaey 
31st or lst of the month, and Wellington on 8th, 
reaches Panama‘on Sth of next month, and ts done 
in 59 days from Sydney, or 57 days from Wellington. 
Four Strew Steamers fiom 1,50@ to 1800 tems-are 
enrpieyed on this service. 

Passengers for Aucktand, Taranaki, Napier, Nel- 
son, Hokittka, ‘Greymouth (near paar a haat 
Canterbury, Otago, and the Bitff (fot Melbourne), 
are conveyed; by the Company’s steamers, on tis 
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arrival of the main line packets at Wellington, to 
which the steamers return in tite for the Home- 
ward Panama Vessel. Eight boats are employed on 
this branch se: vice. 


For Callao and Vafparaiso.— Pacific Steato Navi- 
gation Company leave for West Coast of South 
America on 3nd and Sth'or F0th; and arrive on 4th 
or &th, the, 20th, and 28th. The ports.on this line 
are Buenaventura, and FPumaco, 

Lambayeque, Ruanchaco, Callao, Istay and Arica, 


Tquique and Cobija, Caldera and Coquimbo, and. 


Valparaiso. 

For San Francis¢é and Vancouver (British Cofurmt- 
urebia—The United States Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company—Leave on 9th, 19th, and 29th, the same 
day the ‘Royal Mail steamers are due, vie Colon, 


and atrive at Pahama Ist, 12th, or 13th, and the } 


22nd or 23rd (leaving Colon for New Yerk, the 
same oy) The ports on this Hne are Punta 
Arenas, Realejo, Latmion, La Libertad, Acajuita, 
and San:José de_Guatemala, all in Central America ; 
Acapulco and. Manzanilla, in Mexico; San Fran- 
cisco, in United States; Victoria or Vancoaver, in 
British America. From San Francisco, the United 
States Mail runs monthly to Yokohama and 
Nagaseki, in Japan; and Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, in China. 

The through fare this way, to Yokohama and 
Shanghai, by the West India and Pacific Company's 
boat from Liverpool, is £110 68. to £120 10s. 


The line between Panama and Australia has been 
in operation for nearly two years. The ships have 
made their voyages in a suceessful manner with 
regularity and rapidity; and the service presents, 


a sufe and most agreeable route to the Southern | 


Colonies. The Pacific or Peaceful Ocean still 
deserves the name bestowed upon it by the early 
explorers; the voyage through it being as pleasant 
navigation as any in the world. There are no 
dangers in the track; the weather is moderate, 
and the temperature is mild and agreeable the 
whole way. Oparu is the only spot touched for 
coalings but the track passes near the. 


Galapogos Islands, close to the Equator, 
about long. 90°, and 700 miles from the maintand; 
a group of 12 or 13 islands, discovered by the 


Spaniards, and called by their present name, signi- 
fying Tortofse, from the large turtles and iguanas { 
abounding on them. . They are vyalcanic in character.: 

Most of the Polynesian Islands with which the. 
Pacific is studded, are volcanic or coral intheir origin, | 
orboth together; that is, alofty voleanoe springs up. 


from the bottem, and a coral reef is gradually built 
round it. In this way Tasiv1 or Oranerre of 


Guyequil, Payta, 


‘men, and 


19 chiidren. 


Cox, which is not far out of the track, consists of 
two elevated peninsulas or islands, one of them 
7,000 ft. high, Joined by e coral isthmus, so low as to 
be covered by the tide. Bread fruit, yams, pantains, 
limes, oranges, cocoa nuts, cocoa nut oil, arrow 
root, and peari shells are the chief products. Hogs, 
goats, poultry, oxen, and fruit, introduced by 
Wallis and Cooke, arehowm great plenty. Tahiti, 
sicce 1846, the year of tBe Pritchard affair, has 
been, partiaHy oecupied by the French, who have 
established @ pre te over the king and the 
chiefs of the neighbouring island. 


A good aceountof this Polynesia is given in Capt. 
Beechey’s Voyage of HM'S. Blossom, and Melville’s. 


Typee and Omoo. 


Piteairn Island, in lat. 25°S., long. 130° W. 
A solitary voleanic ridge, 2,500 ft. high, inhabited 
by the descendants of the mutineers of H.M.5. 
Bounty. Young, the grandson of her boatswain, 
is patriareh and magistrate of this industrious, 


and moral community, numbering about 60persons 


of mixed blood. . The island was named after one of 
Carteret’s officers, 176%. Bounty Bay is the only 
landing place. 


The mutineers led by Christian, a mastel’s mate, 
seized upen Biigh, their commander. at Fahfti, 1789, 
‘and put him and his adherents in au open doat, in 
which he ‘safely reached Batavia after a run of 
4,000 miles. In 1790, part of them emigrated to 
Pitcairn, consisting of 9 English sailows, 6 Tahiti 
12 women; a number reduced in ten 
years, to one Englishman, Adams, the women, and 
Adams was alive when Capt. Beechy 
of H.M.S, Bivasom visited the island in 1825. Part 
of ‘the population was removed to Norfolk Island, 
in 1856. Capt. Bligh, who wasia tyrannical officer of 
the old school, was afterwards appointed Governor 
of New South Wales 1806, where he conducted 
himself so despoticalty. that bis subordinate officers: 
arrested him and sent him honte on their own 
responsibility, a few years later. 


Opara or Para or Rapa, the coaling sta- 
tion of the Panama Mail Steamers; in lat. 27°38’ S. 
long. 144° 3’ W.; — miles from Panama, — mes 


‘from New Zealand, and 750 riiles from Tahiti. 


Population, 200 natives. 
It is 8 miles long by 6 miles bread, volcanic im 
its origin, and amass of basalt towards the ;middle. 
The harbour isan inlet, entered between coral 
reefs, and surrounded by high hills. 

Thence to 


mw cuingcon, in New Zéaland, for which, see 
p. 227. 
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LONDON POST OFFICE KEGULATIONS. 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH IN INDIA | well. It is proposed by the Anglo-Australian ' 
AND THE EAST. China Telegraph Company to connect. Aust 

The whole of Indi is now confected with the | with i¢ by a Hne of telegraph frem Cape Sol 
seat of government (Oaloutta) by electric telegraph, | at the eastern extremity of the island of >" 
also with the overland line, vid Bussorab, Bagdad, | The whole distance from Java to Port Denig, 
Damascus, and Constantinople; and with the Red | Queensland, is 1,830 nautical miles. Passing 
Sea lise, vid Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Malta, Cag- | this gap the line is now open to Brisbane, 8 
diari, Turin, Corsica, Marsefiles and Paris to] Melbourne, Adelatde, and Hobatt Town. 
Londen. Intelligence is now received to and frem | same Company's proposed Hue from Singa por 
Calcutta to London in from two days to a fortnight. | China passes Saigon (the French settleme 
The Red Sea line, which promised to be the| Cochin China), Hainan, Hong Kong, Amoy, 
most eligible, does not work well at present. The | chow-foo, to Shanghai, a distance of 2,500 na 
dine from Siagapore to Batavia is open, and works | miles, 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH IN INDIA 
AND THE EAST. 

The whole of Indiz is now conhected with the 
seat ofgovernment (Oaloutta) by electric telegraph, 
also with the overland line, vid Bussorah, Bagdad, 
Damatcus, and Constantinople; and with the Red 
Sea lige, vid Suez, Cairo, Alexandria, Malta, Cag- 
diati, Turin, Corsica, MarsefiJes and Paris to 
Londen. Intelligence is now received to and frem 
‘Calcutta to London in from two days to a fortnight. 
The Bed Sea line, which promised to be the 
most eligible, does not work well at present. The 
dine from Singapore to Batavia is open, and works 
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well. It is proposed by the Anglo-Australian 1x 
China Telegraph Company to connect Austrsis, 
with it by a He of telegraph from Cape Sols 
at the eastern extremity of the island of Jam 
The whole distance from Java to Port Denisoz, # 
Queensland, is 1,830 nautical miles. Passing ove 
this gap the line is now open to Brisbane, Sydney. 
Melbourne, Adelaide, and Hobatt Town. Th 
same Company's proposed Hue from Singapere Mg 
China passes Saigon (the French settlement © 
Cochin China), Hdinan, Hong Kong, Amoy, Fov- 
chow-foo, to Shanghai, a distance of 2,500 nautics! 
miles, 
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DAK BEARER SERVICE. 
Taken effect from the 1st May, 1864. 
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5. No traveller will be allowed to make use of 
the bearers provided for him, or to leave the station, 


until all the charges connected with his Dak are 
satisfied. 


e control of the Dak Bearer Service having 
transferred throughout the Lieutenant-Gover- 
ip of Bengal from the Post Office Department 
Magistrates of Districts, the following Rules 
published for general information :»— 


6. A traveller, on arriving at the station of any 
district officer where he purposes to halt, should, 
atthe time of receiving the memorandum of the 
charges for his journey onward, note in the printed 
form, which will be supplied to him for the purpose, 
any complaint of delay or incivility on the part of 
the bearers, and the paper will be forwarded to the 
district officer who posted the bearers for adjudica- 
tion. Should the traveller not be proceeding 
further, the paper of complaint will be presented 
to the district officer of the station where his jour- 
ney ends, who will forward it to the officer by whom 
the bearers were posted. 


Travellers by Palkee Dak, who are unable to 
etheir ewn arrangements for posting bearers, 
if possible, be furnished with D&ks on appli- 
nto the Magistrate of the District, from whom 
they will obtain all the requisite information 
the estimated distances between knewn Sta- 
to which only D&k Bearers can be laid by any 
rate. 


It is to be clearly understood that District 
strates will not be held responsible for pro- 
D&ks absolutely whenever and wherever 
ed. They will, however, to the hest of their 
ity, endeavour to secure the comfort and facili- 
: the transport of travellers, and will act asa 
of communication between travellers and 
rs. Their responsibility extends no further 
this. 


7. Travellers’ baggage must rot exceed for each 
banghy burdar twenty-four seers, and should be 
divided into two parcels or petarrahs of such dhmen- 


stons as to render them conveniently portable when 
stung as banghies. 


8. Itis to be distiactly understood that Magis. 


trates are not expected to provide Paikees for 


AN applications for posting bearers muss be | travellers. 


aid and superscribed Bearer Service, in order 
ne delay may occur in their being opened, 
mast contain a statement of the places at 
h the traveller intends to halt, and the number 
3 to be spent at each halting place. The 
y addressed will order the bearers to be posted 
ugh the different corresponding Authorities, 
will inform the applicant of any delay that 
y be unavoidable in laying his Dek. 


9. The rate of hire to be paid to the bearers will 
be the local market rate for the time being, and it 


will be the Magistrate’s duty to ascertain and fix 
this fvom month to month, 


10 When a D&k has been ordered, and circum- 
stances may cause the traveller to postpone or to 
forego his journey, he will be liable for all charges 


actually incurred on his account. 
. The Magistrate will furnish all travellers with 


emorandum showing the charges for hire of 
bacghy burdars, and masalchees (including 
e@ of two aanas in the rupee for chowdhry’s 
and office expenses). The memorandum will 


Il. In case a travelter considers any chatge made 
upon him by the Magistrate irreguiar, or open to 
question, he must, notwithstanding, compiy at the 


time with the demand, and the question may sub- 
ude the charge, if any, for demurrage, and it | sequently be referred to the Commisstover of the 
be drawn out so as to include all charges for | Division, who will, if necessary, order a refund. 
journey as fax as the next district officer's sta- 
in at which thetraveller may declare hisintention| 1%. Atl persons availing themselves ef the officers 
‘halting. There a similar memorandum will be | of government for laying D&ks are to be held as 
esented to him, and so on to the end of the | ps0 facto, binding themselves to adheretoshe above 
svarney, regulations. 
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RAILWAYS 


CoRRECTED FROM THE LATEST OFFICIAL REPORT (DATED May, 1867), BY JULAND DaNxvers, Esq. 
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IN INDIA. 


GOVERNMENT DIRECTOR. 


1. Hast Indian Railway. — Runs from 
Calcutta up the Ganges, past Benares, Allahabad, 
Agra, to Delhi, and Meerut, where it joins the Pun- 
jab line. At Allahabad, a branch of 225 miles, turns 
off to join the Great Indian Peninsula line from 
Bombay, at Jubbulpore. Total, 1,501 miles; of 
which 1,231 miles were opened Ist May, 1867. Only 
67 miles are double, near Calcutta. The Jumna 
viaduct, at, Allahabad, opened in 1865, completes 
a continuous line of 1,019 miles, from the right 
bank of the Hooghly at Calcutta to the left bank 
of the Jumna at Dethi. This splendid viaduct is 
two-thirds of a mile long, on 14 spans of 205 feet 
each, made of iron girders, from the designs of 
Rendel. The whole distance from Calcutta can 
now be done in 87 hours; whereas ten years ago the 
same journey occupied as many days, and, at ex- 
press speed, seldom less than a fortnight. The 
Jubbulpore branch was opened for traffic in June, 
1887; butthe through communication by this route, 
between Calcutta and Bombay, will not be com. 
pleted till about the end of 1868. 


The chord line from the terminus of the Ranee- 
gunge branch at Barrakur, to Luckeserrai, on the 
main line, is to be constructed by Messrs. Brassey 
by 1871. This new section is about 124 miles long, 
and its objects are to shorten the distance between 
Calcutta and all places west of Luckeserrai by 
about 70 miles ; to make the coal mines of Kurhur- 
Dallee available; and to avoid the necessity of 
doubling the loop line between Burdwan and Patna. 
It will be a double track, and cost two millions. 
The land given by the Government is worth £50,000, 


pirt of which was liberally contributed by the Ma- 
harajah Tye Mungul Singh and the Rajah Mohen- 
dernarain, two local proprietors. 

The outlay on the main line of the East Indian 
railway now amounts to 224 miilions; and the 
necessity of doubling further portions (which ought 
to have been foreseen by the authorities), now is 
progress between Luckeserrai »nd Allahabad, wi! 
involve further expenditure. But the receipts are 
increasing, and the traffic, which had been choked 
through its very excess, is now placed under one 
management, by the union of the Bengal and North 
Western sections. The most experienced judges 
have been taken by surprise at the prospect of the 
enormous business which the line could coammand 
were it properly equipped and regulated, as it ig 
expected to be for the future. Certain malpractices 
which had occurred, through undue preference and 
corruption, have been stopped. 

Average cost of upper portion £15,000 a mile; of 
lower, or Bengal portion, half as much again. 

Gross earnings for year ending 3lst December, 
1866, 2,012,680, against £1,674.441 in previous 
year. Net receipts $1,119,315, against £928,752. 
Receipts per train 8s. 9d., against 7s. 9d.; expendi- 
ture 3s. 7fd., against 3s.8d. There are four classes 
of passengers. In the first half of 1866 the earnings 
for the first tine exceeited the guaranteed interest 
go as to allow an increase of 5s. per cent. to share. 
holders. The principal articles of merchandise are 
coal, rice, salt, cotton, grain, seede, and wine. 


Oneimportantimprovement remainsto be settled, 
viz., the project for carrying the East Indian Rail. 


{ 
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way across the Hooghly into Calcutta, to a junc- | where it joins the East Indian line, and enters 

Wion with thé Eastern Bengal and Mutlah lines. |'Delhi by a branch which, with the bridge over the 
Bee Time Tables, pages 254, 257, and 258, umna, has been constructed by the latter Company. 
| About 30 miles were opened in 1867, connecting 
Ghazeéabad with Meerut; and, at the Umritsir end, 
another Section of 27 miles, from that place to the- 
river Beas, was completed about the same time 
For Time Table, see page 258. _ 


2. Eastern Bengal Railway.—Runsfrom. 
Calcutta to Kooshtee; for Serajgunge, Dacca, &c. 
Length, 114 miles; all open. An extension of 45 
miles, from Kooshtee to Goalundo, at the confluence 
of the Ganges and Bramapootra, is in progress, 
ant will be completed in three years, including a 
large bridge over the river Goral. Its object is to } 
intercept the traffic coming down the two tivers to | branch) across the Peninsula, to Beypore, on the; 
Calcntta. The traffic on the open line is encouraging. | Malabar coast, 492 miles; and the North Western 
Powers for running steamersin communication with | line, towards Bombay, 318 miles. Total length, 
the railway have been granted. '825 miles; of which 645 miles were open in May, 
1866—that is, 492 miles onthe South Western line, 
and 153 9n the North Western ine. A branch is 
‘projected from Coimbatoor to the N eilgherry hills, 
‘In 1866 the gross receipts were 129,347, against |'The branch to Bangalore was opened August, 
123,374 in 65. Net receipts: 62,246, against | 1864. Instead of carrying the line from Cuddapah 
£62,111. Receipts and expenses per train mile |'to Hyderabad, as projected, another direction 
78. 113d. and 4s. 13d, against 7s. 7d. and 3s. 9}d. | via Gooty to Raichore, with a branch to Hyderabad, 
For Time Tables, see page 256, -has been decided upon. At Raichore, the Great 
‘Indian Peninsula, from Bombay to Sholapoor, will 
join. This will considerably shorten the main line 
‘between Madras and Bombay and carry it through 
fertile and populous districts. The progress made 
in the construotion of the unfinishsd sections, and 
in the development of the traffic on the open line, ig 
very satisfactory. About 30 miles moreon the North 
West branch beyond Cuddapah are finished. The 
wooden sleepers on the South West branch haye 
been replaced by iron ones, and the cost of their 
maintenance is found to be less than half. 


5. Madras Railway.—Consists of two lines, 
viz., the South Western line (and Bangalore. 


The cost when completed will be about 
£28,000,000, or €17,000 a mile. 


3. Calcutta and South Eastern Rai'- 
way.—Runs to the mouth of the Ganges, at Mut- 
lah. Length,29 miles; allopen.' Port Canning at 
Mutlah being unfinished, the traffic on the line ir, 
for the present, small and unremunerative. Port 
Canning, however, is improving under the auspices 
of the Land Company, who have spent #600,000 on 
it, and it is becoming more healthy. It is better 
known to and more used by seamen, and a new 
town is in consequence springing up. 


In the year ending June 1866, the total receipts} Good service was rendered to the famine stricken 
on the mileage were £11,211, and the working ex- | districts by this rail in 1866, when 23,000 tons of 
penses £12,558; leaving a deficiency of £1,347, See! food were conveyed by it, which would 


have em=- 
Time Tables, page 257. 7 


ployed 17,000 carts every day for three months, | ' 


4. Delhi Railway.—It will cross several large, In the year 1866, the gross receipts were £438,478 , 
rivers, and the length will be 320 miles; the | against £405,000 in 1865, and the net earnings 
contractors undertaking to make it tor £15,000 a,| £249,372, against £260,452. The traffic was affected 
i mile. Starting from Umritsir, it will go across by the failure of monsoon rains, the consequent 

the Beas river, to Wuzeerghat and Jullundur,)| scarcity, and the state of trade. On the South 
s Thence, running between Kurlarpoor and Kus-| West Line, tne receipts per train mile were 6s. 1d., 
a soorkulee, it crosses the Sutlej at. Philloor ; then against 6s. 7d.; and the expenses 25. 10d., against 
¢ goes on to Umballa, by Loodiana and Sirhind; || 382d. | 


then across the Jumna at Saharaunpoor, and ove It is found that Beypoor on the Malabar Coast is 
* the Gaggur and Markunda rivers; and then pro not a suitable terminus to the rail, having neither 


g ceedsto Mozaffernugger, Meerut, and Ghazeeabad, | harbour nor port; both of which are possessed. by 
S 


‘ 
‘ 
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Cochin, about 60 miles lower, in the territories of the 
Rajah of Cochin, an enlightened native potentate, 
with whom arrangements it is hoped may be made 
for carrying out the project. See Time Table, 
pages 252 and 255. 


The Indian Tramway Company has opened a 
branch of 19 miles from Arconum, on this line, to 
Conjeveram, at acost of £4,000 a mile, on a 3 ft. 
Gin. guage. The traffic is small at present; but 
the weekly earnings have only to reach £9 to give a 
profit of 5 per cent. The Company purposes to 
extend its operations to Pondicherry, but the 
measure of assistance to be granted by Government 
has not been detormined. 


G. Great Southern Railway. — From 
Trichinopoly to Negapatam, with a branch from 
the former to Tut'icorin. Total, 166 miles; of which 
126 miles were open in May, 1867. An extension 
is in progress from Trichinopo!y to Errode, on the 
Madras line, a distance of &7 miles, to be completed 
by 1868. The absence of roads to some stations, 
and the want of accommodation in Negapatam 
harbour at present, are great hindrances to the 
development of traffic. 


It jaa single line, made for £7,700 a mile, and 
the working expenses. nre mo“erate. The famine 
has checked the traffic. In 1866, the gross earnings 
were £45,582, against £35 226 in 1866. Net earn- 
ings, £24494, against £17,785. Train pie 
earning 4s. 1% }d., azainst 5s. 2d; cost, 2s. 3d. 
against 2s.7d. For Time Tables, see page 251. 


7. Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
—Consists of two lines fom Bon.b:y. Ist. To 
the North E: st, via Mussuck to Jubbulpore, where 
it joins the East Indian Railway (No. 1.) 2nd. 
To the South East, via Poonah and Sholapoor, to 
mect the Madras Railway. Total length, 1.267 
miles, of which 853 miles were open in May, 1847. 
Only 57 miles are double. The incline over the 
Bhore Ghit (on the South Eastern line), 134 miles 
in length, was onened in April, 1863. The latest 
sections opened reach Nagpore, in the cotton dis- 
tricts of Berar. The communication between the 
port of Bombay and the Deccan is now open by the 
completion of the great works on the Thul Ghat 
-Inoline. Here, in a distance of ]@ miles, the rail 
climbs about 1,000 feet, passing through 18 tunnels, 


* 
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2,562 yards long, and over 741 yards of viaducts, one 
of which is 200 feet high. This part cost £50,000 a 
mile. The North East branch to Jubbulpore may 
be opened in 1868. The mail for all India is to pass 
over this line, via Bombay. Two sections in pro- 
gress on the South East line, viz., from Sholapore 
to Kilburga, and from Kilburga to Raichore, where 
it joins the line from Madras, are to be completed 
early in 1869. It is found that the main line has to 
be doubled, and 220 miles are in hand, with this 
view. From a deficiency cf rolling stock, some of 
the stations have been choked with traffic; while 
the traffic on the ordinary roads has increased. 
The cost of a sing‘e line is £13,000 per mile; of a 
double line, £16,000. 


The North East line is the great Cotton railway 
for India. During the last five years the Company 
has paid £300°0 compensation for losses by fire, 
caused by sparks from the engines, while the cotton 
was in transit ; a circumstance due in great measure 
to its being loosely packed. 


Gross receipts for year ending 3lst December, 
1866, were £1,252,962, as against £1,175,090; the 
receipts per train being 10s. 5a. and 10s. lld. Net 
receipts, £536,334; against £480,494. Expenditure 
per train, 6s. 43d. against 6s. 2d. The gross receipts. 
in the first half-year were so large as to yield a 
larger dividend by 6s. than the guaranteed 5 per 
cent. : 


A third line eastward of the Ghats, to connect . 
the north-east and south-east branches, has been 
submitted for approval, and surveys are ordered to 
be made in reference to it. 


. When the rails between Bombay and Calcutta 
are open, the mails will run through ia 44 hours,’ 
making the whole distance from London, vis 
Marseilles, 26 days. At present, by using carts in 
the break between the rails, the mails are carried, 
through in abeut 5 days. Thechbief manager f' 
India, Capt. 8. Osborn, has been succeeded by 
Major Gen. Rivers, formerly consulting engines : 
to the Bombay Presidency. For Time ane sa 
pages 248 and 249. 


8. Bombay, Baroda, and Centri 
India Railway.— From Bombay to Balsx 
Surat, Broach, ‘and Ahmedabad; or $12 mil 
now all open, except) 6 miles. It is comple 
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. break was very considerable. 
rivers Nerbudda, Tsptee, and Mhye, have been 


to Grant Road, Bombay; but the continuation 
thence to the harbour at Colaba will be across land 
Dow in course of reclamation from Back Bay, by 
an independent company. Great damage was done 
to the Nerbudda viaduct by the monsoon floods of 
1864, which rose 70 feet in 24 hours. This viaduct 
was re-opened in May, 1865, but the interference 
with the traffic along the line occasioned by the 
The bridges on the 


strengthened. Parts of the line will have to be 
doubJed ; this and the completion of the few miles 
at the Bombay end, will involve farther outlay. 
The extension of the upper terminus over the river 
Sap.rmuttee into Guzerat, has been sanctioned, 
and is expected to bring increased traffic. 


Considerable damage was done by the monsoon 
floods of 1866, said to have been unprecedented in 
Violence. The traffic between the River Veturnee 
and Dhsnoo, a distance of 30 miles, was stopped 
for nearly the whole of August. About twenty 
gaps, of 25ft. to 100ft., were bored in the solid 
embankment, made of rubble, stone, and gravel. 
After such casualties it is not surprising to find 
that this lime when completed will be one of the 
most costly lines in India, averaging more than 
£20,060 a mile. 


In 1866, the gross receipts were £407,688, against 
£321,816 in 1865. Net receipts, €114 455, against 
£112,833. Gross receipts per train mile, 19s. 6$d.; 
expenses. 8s. 1d. The want of the teri inal station 
at the port of Bombay, and of roads to the stations 


' along the line tends much to cramp the traffic. 


A line is projected from Baroda on this line to 
Delhi on the East Indian. through Neemuch. For 
Time Tables, see page 250. 


9, Scinde Railway.—From Kurrachee to 
Kotree, on the Indus, 1(9 miles; al open. From 
Kotree it works, in conjunction with the Zndus 
Steam Flotilla, up to Moultan, on the Pu:-jab line. 
The Flotilla keeps up a bi-monthly commuvication 
between Kotree and Moultan, and performs voyages 
between Kotree and Sukkur, by mesns of tug 
steamers. Much damage was occasioned by the 
August monsoons of 1866. In two days 4: inches 
fell. A viaduct was swept d>wu by a ruined village 
which had been carried av ay.. Iron gir er-, 60 tons 
Weight werecarried half mile away This is a 
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very costly line. About 40 miles of the line has 


been doubled. 


In 1865-6, the gross receipts were £55,166 against 
£82,493 in 1865. Net receipts, £10,083 against 
£3,507. 


The Flotilla consists of 13 steamers for passens 
gers and cargo, 3 tugs, and 26 barges. Gross re- 
ceipts 1865-6, £80,640, against £73,958. Net re- 
ceipts, £22,883, gainst £16,460. 


A project is under consideration for uniting the 
Scinde and Punjaub railways by the Jndus Valley 
line, between Kotree anid Moultan, which would in 
time makea continuous railway of 2,200 miles from 
Kurrachee to Calcutta, passing through the Pun. 
jaub and down to the Ganges. The Indus Valley 
has been surveyed this year. But great improve- 
ments are firat of all requ‘site in Knrrachee har- 
bour. For Time Tables, see page 208. 


10. Punjab Railway.—From Moultan to 
Lahore and Umritsir. Length, 253 miles, all now 
open. The greater portion was formally opened 
October, 1864, by the Viceroy, Sir Jolin Lawrence, 
who, when Lieutenant-Governor o* the Punjab, had 
turned the first sod in February, 1859. Except 
Lahore, Umritsir, and Moultan, there are no large 
towns on this line; but it opens up a country 
capable of great improvement. The traffic is not 
great, but a steady increase has taken place. For 
Time Tables, see page 259. 


In 1865-6 the gross receipts on the oven line 
were £90,269 against £25,250 in 1864-5. Net re- 
ceipts, £25,595 against 36,009. 


All the above lines are guaranteed. Their traffic 
will require to be developed by means of branches 
and feeders. A commencement haa already been 
made in this direction by the 


11. Indian Branch Railway, now called 
the Oude and Rohilkund, which has opened 
for traffic its first line of 27 miles, from Nulhatee 
to Moorshedabad, besides 42 miles from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow. The same Company bas also received 
from the Government authori'y to u:.ertake the 
construction of a railway, of the standard 5 feet 
6 inch gauge, extending f:om the Fast Indian 
Railway, near Buxar, to the !‘elhi and Lahore 
Railway, near Saharunpoor, tvgether with three: 
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se Muna for a few years’ working of the new lines, 
_yandant supply of trained enginemen may be 
=z +" ain India. Natives are employed as much as 


: F< “ible. The passenger fares on the lines opened 
- much lower than English rates. Cheap fares 

= "= ‘gtronger than caste with these thrifty people, 
* hat the rich Murisadar may now be seen travel- 


_ — yin the same 3rd or 4th class carriages with his 
. = olie labourer. 
ae fraffic and Working Expenses are much affected 
—s -*the high price of fuel. Freights bring Coal and 
- ™*-ke, on reaching India, to 50s. per ton; increased 
- ** janding charges, transit etc., to 60s. They must 
es jp still exported from abroad; as the coal resources 
247" India are not encouraging. Coal fields do occur, 
2 2m, ut mostly confined to one central district, half 
es the Peninsula, from near Calcutta towards 
-“Sombay. Mach ground, however, remains to be 
urveyed; and it may be said that, hitherto, little 
nore than surface workings have been made (fe- 
-‘ort of Prof. Oldham, Superintendent of the Geolo- 
>"sical Survey). Inthe Raneegunge fields the work- 
‘ingscoverhundredsof acres. From these the Bengal 
~- lines are supplied. The other Hnes are dependent 
£ * on foreign supply, from England, Australia, and 
*“ T.abuan; and on wood as an econom'cal substitute. 
‘Systematic planting, on an extensive scale, for 
: ® “ several years to come, is necessary, at an average of 
_» * 20 acres per mile of rail. 


-33 
a In some parts of India, cast-iron sleepers answer 


well; ia others, wood is preferred. Steel rails, 

. though dear at first, are found to pay by their 
>» “ toughness and durability. The want of good roads 
to the stations is found to be a great check to traffic. 


- 


- 


Fares are moderate, being only about half English 
rates. On the Great Indian Peninsula, an experi- 
mental coolie or wokmen’s train has been tried at a 
farthing a mile. For the future a maximum will 
be fixed by Government, leaving the company to 
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. charge as they think best for their lines. 

i 

s Frontier Duties, where the line patses among 
a Native States, are the cause of inconvenience and 
#' _— delay, arising from the difference of transit charges. 
v 
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For example, the duty on salt and sugar in the 
Central Provinces, is 3 rupees per maund; in the 
Bombay Presidency, 2 rupees. This leads to 
smuggling and Custom House obstructions. 


Progress of Lines. —In 1853, 223 miles were 
opened; 1854, 502 miles; 1855, 983 miles; 1856, 
101¢ miles; 1857, 143 miles; 1858, 145 miles; 1859, 
744 miles ; 1860, 20S miles; 1861, 759 miles; 1862, 
747 miles; 1863,2334 miles; 1864, 402} miles; 1865, 
388} miles; 1866, 205 miles. 


Unguaranteed Lines.—The only company engaged 
on rails without a guarantee is the 


Indian Tram Rail, already mentioned; with 
respect to which we have received the f:llowing 
communication from the Secretary of the com- 
pany :—-*The stations upon our little line (the first 
Section of aprojected L'ght Railway tothesouthward 
from tbe Arconum Junction of the Madras Railway) 
are Arconum, Pulloor, Chengleroyen’s Choultry, 
Little Conjeveram (18? miles). The extension to 
Beepur and Pondicherry, has been three times 
recommended by the Madras Government, and only 
awaits the sanction of the Secretary of State, as 
every arrangement has been made in preparation 
with the French Government in Pondicherry and 
in Paris.” 


New Prosects.—1. The Rajpootana line, from 
from Baroda, through Neemuch, to Delhi; 570 
mniles, at £12,000 a mile. 


2. Indus Valley, from Kotree, to Moultan; 500 
miles, at £12,000 a mile. 


3. Lahore to Peshawur, on the north-west fron- 
tier; 250 miles, at £2,000 a mile. This last is 
deferred, but surveys are in progress for the other 
two projects. : 


CeYLon.—Railways projected. From Colombo 
to Kandy, via Parnapettia, 79 miles, Colombo to 
Maha Dya, 50 miles, Colombo, via Gordon’s Bridge, 
Wallapolla (Hindoo temple), Mahavilla to Kany 
79 miles. The first turf was cut on the 13th’ of 
August, 1858, by the late Sir Henry Ward, and the 
first section opened 1865. : 
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or four branch or cross lines, to connect the two 
main lines, the whole amounting to about 700 
miles. Speed not to exceed 15 miles an hour. 


The aid given by goverment was at first designed 
to be in the form of a subsidy, contingent on the 
amount of subscriptions, and the completion and 
proper maintenance of the line, by way to substitute 
forthe guarantee system. But though thisline passes 
through the Garden of India, swarming with popula- 
tion, where there are no engineering difficulties, and 
few works of any magnitude, yet the public could not 
be induced to subscribe without the usual guarantee. 
It was found necessary, therefore, to admit the line 
into the favoured list, upon similar though somewhat 
modified terms, yet favourable to the company. 
There is no limit (as 99 years with older companies) 
to the term of contract, but the Government has 
the power to take the line after 20 years, or any 10 
years after; or the company may give it up within 
six months of opening ; repayment to be made in 
5 per cent. stock. A maximum rate of fares is 
fixed by Government. 


From Umuiitsir a line of 320 miles will cross the 
Sutlej, towards Meerut and Delhi (see No. 4). For 
Time Tables, see pages 257 and 258. 


SuMMARY OF GUARANTEED LinkEs.—The length 
of line open for traffic during 1866 increased from 
3,331 miles to 3,638 miles; and the extent sanc- 
tioned down to May, 1867, was 5,641 miles, instead 
of 4,294 miles. Of the 307 miles opened, 151 miles 
belonged to the Great Indian Peninsula, which 
brought it into the cotton districts of Nagpore; 48 
miles to the Great Southern ; 30 miles to the Delhi; 
34 miles to the Madras; 42 miles to the Indian 
Branch. 


An addition of £7,750,000 was made to the capital 
expenditure, which on Ist April had reached a total 
of £68,000,000; including sanctioned lines yet to be 
made the total was estimated at £88,000,000. 


The materials sent out during the year ameunted 
to 326,486 tons, of the value of £2,658,357. On 
January 7th, 1867, the total amount of goods pro- 
vided for rails from this country was 3,195,862 tons, 
which cost about £20,260,000. 


The proprietors of Indian railway stock and 
debentures had increased from 39,466 to 43,824 
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between January 7th, 1866-7, The capital held by | 


them amounted at these dates to 60,000,000 and 
264,500,000; supplied almost exclusively from 
England. The native towns gave only 420, or less 
than | per cent. , 

Locomotive engines increased from 792 in 1865 
to 795 in 1666; passenger carriages from 1,584 to 
1,830; and trucks and wagons from 26,173 to 17,446. 


Gross receipts for year ending 30th June, 1866, 
were £4,537,235, against £3,122,480 in preceding 
year. Working expenses £2,225,495, against 
£1,566,437. Net receipts #£2,304,534, against 
1,341,550. For the first time the receipts of two 
of the lines, vis., the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula, exceeded the 5 per cent. guarantee; and 
according to contract half the excess went to Go- 
verument for payment of advances, and the other 
half to the shareholders, increasing their dividend 
by at percent. The total payments by Govera- 
ment for guaranteed 5 per cent. interest was about 
£800,000 against £1,500,000; this being the dif- 
ference between its liability for the whole sum 
(about £2,950,000) and the railway earnings 
(£2,150,000). Altogether the total amount advanced 
by Government from 1849 to the end of 1866, for 
guaranteed interests was about 19 millions: out of 
which the companies paid back 12 millions of earn. 
ings; leaving 7 millions as their debt to Govern- 
ment. 


The number of passengers was about 12,867,000, 
against 12,500,000. Sum paid by them, inclusive 
of telegraphic messages £1,278580. Amount re. 
ceived for merchandise, parcels, etc., £3,091,723. 
Number of train miles run 10,120,920. Accidents 
were remarkably few. 


PERSons EMPLOYED.—The total number is nog 
given; but as examples it may be mentioned, with 
respect to the East Indian Railway, which has 129 
stations on 1,130 miles, that it employs 1,696 Euro- 
peans, and 19,204 natives, or 21,000 inall. Two. 
thirds of the station masters are natives, receiving 
20 to 200 rupees (2s.) a month; nearly one-third 
are Europeans, receiving 150 to 350 rupees g 
month; and 5 East Indians receiving 150 to 300 
rupees. The Great Indian Peninsula with 64 gta. 
tions in 645 miles, empleyes 8,515 persons in.-all.. 


& 
It is the opinion of experienced superintendents 
that, after.an efficient staff has been sent out from 
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England for a few years’ working of the new lines, 
av abundant supply of trained enginemen may be 
‘found in India. Natives are employed as much as 
possible. The passenger fares on the lines opened 
are much lower than English rates. Cheap fares 
are stronger than caste with these thrifty people, 
go that the rich Murisadar may now be seen travel- 
ling in the same 3rd or 4th class carriages with his 
Coolie labourer. 


Traffic and Working Expenses are much affected 
by the high price of fuel. Freights bring Coal and 
‘Coke, on reaching India, to 50s. per ton; increased 
by landing charges, transit etc., to 60s. They must 
be still exported from abroad; as the coal resources 
of India are not encouraging. Coal fields do occur, 
but mostly confined to one central district, half 
across the Peninsula, from near Calcutta towards 
Bombay. Mauch ground, however, remains to be 
surveyed; and it may be said that, hitherto, little 
more than surface workings have been made (fe- 
port of Prof. Oldham, Superintendent of the Geolo- 
gical Survey). Inthe Raneeguncge fields the work- 
ings cover hundreds of acres. From these the Bengal 
lines are supplied. The other lines are dependent 
on foreign supply, from England, Australia, and 
Labuan; and on wood as an economical substitute. 
Systematic planting, on an extensive scale, for 
several years to come, is necessary, at an average of 
20 acres per mile of rail. 


In some parts of India, cast-iron sleepers answer 
well; ia others, wood is preferred. Steel rails, 
though dear at first, are found to pay by their 
toughness and durability. The want of good roads 
to the stations is found to be a great check totraffic. 


Fares are moderate, being only about half English 
rates. On the Great Indian Peninsula, an experi- 
mental cooile or wokmen’s train has been tried at a 
farthing a mile. For the future a maximum will 
be fixed by Government, leaving the company to 
charge as they think best for their lines. 


Frontier Duties, where the line passes among 
Native States, are the cause of inconvenience and 
delay, arising from the difference of transit charges. 
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For example, the duty on salt and sugar in the 
Central Provinces, is 3rupees per maund; in the 
Bombay Presidency, 2 rupees. This leads to 
smuggling and Custom House obstructions. 


Progress of Lines. —In 1853, 223 miles were 
opened; 1854, 502 miles; 1855, 983 miles; 1856, 
101}? miles; 1857, 143 miles; 1858, 145 miles; 1859, 
743 miles ; 1860, 208 miles; 1861, 759 miles; 1862, 
747 miles; 1863, 2334 miles; 1864, 402} miles; 1865, 
3884 miles; 1866, 205 miles. 


Unguaranteed Lines.—The only company engaged 
on rails without a guarantee is the 


Indian Tram Rail, already mentioned; with 
respect to which we have received the f llowing 
communication from the Secretary of the com- 
pany :—‘°*The stations upon our little line (the first 
Section of aprojected L'ght Railway to the southward. 
from the Arconum Junction of the Madras Railway) 
are Arconum, Pulloor, Chengleroyen’s Choultry, 
Little Conjeveram (18} miles). The extension to 
Beepur and Pondicherry, has been three times 
recommended by the Madras Government, and only 
awaits the sanction of the Secretary of State, as 
every arrangement has been made in preparation 
with the French Government in Pondicherry and 
in Paris.” 


New Prosects.—1. The Rajpootana line, from 
from Baroda, through Neemuch, to Delhi; 570 
miles, at £12,000 a mile. 


2. Indus Valley, from Kotree, to Moultan; 500 
miles, at £12,000 a mile. 


3. Lahore to Peshawur, on the north-west fron- 
tier; 250 miles, at £2,000 a mile. This last is 
deferred, but surveys are in progress for the other 
two projects. : 


CreYLon.—Railways projected. From Coloribo 
to Kandy, via Parnapettia, 79 miles, Colombo ‘to 
Maha Dya, 50 miles, Colombo, via Gordon’s Bridge, 
Wallapolla (Hindoo temple), Mahavilla to Kantly 
79 miles. The first turf was cut on the 13th’ ‘of 
August, 1858, by the late Sir Henry Ward, and the 
first section opened 1865, 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY.—North Eastern Diviston. 
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GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY.—South Fastern Division. 
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MADRAS LINES,—GEEAT SOUTHERN OF INDIA. 


GREAT SOUTHERN OF INDIA. 
Agent and Traffic Manager, W. 8. Betts. 


Fares. 


Ist class. ;2nd class, 


Ist class.)2nd class. 
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arr 
dep 
COGOMUGY: scsicssdaccvcsievseesdeasassasens evese 
Poogalore ....... wasnetevesesdebeeeues seve eesaen’ 
MOB OON 5s sioinsscusvucaicceneshecssesesesenscocase 
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La@lapettan scccsssasscscccstevesssscesesecdseusess 
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Daily. 
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256 BRADSHAW’'S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 
Agent, Franklin Prestage. 


3 
g SINGLE TICKETS, 12 41 234)1434)1294)123 1244 134 
tclsa|2d elss(3rd_cl./4th_cl cls c)ss mailciss|clss|expjclss ail| cles 
P|R. A.P.|R. A.P.IR. A. PR. A. P.IR. A. PIR, mrn\jnen hay 
03 00 1 «0 1 0 800 4 OC 2 ee {12 t 12 
g0 6 30 2 90 } 01400 7 00 3 i we (Li 1% 
oo 7 60 3 90 2 1 401010 00 5 Oi Sodepore 30} .. {12: 1 3 
00 10 6/0 5 30 8 112 010 14 00 7 7458 5/124 1 4 
712 90 6 6) 4 32 2L 1 OO 8 M4 Echapore ....| -- [126 1 52 
glo 14 310 7 30 4 92 601 3 OO 9 Mi Samnuggur .. 27/1 1 59 
1 2 00 9 00 6 3 OGL 8 G0 12 Nyel.attee ....|8 7/1 29 
01 5 OV10 60 7 O13 8OL12 0014 0 Kanchraparah |6 47/1 2 24 
t 8 0) 12 att) 8 4 2 2 1 t 0 9 Mudun.ore 15 . ee ee 
01112 6014 30 9 € 41202 6 Ot 3 Chogdah . 30:2 & oe Wf 45 ee 
3 62 1 91 1 0011 5190213 Ol 6 9 Ranaghat ..../9 50 a ers 3 _ 
62 6 3it 8 30 12 6 63 3 O1 9 $l Arrunghutta ..|10 5] .. |2 | o. 18 we 
7 O2 11 Gl & 9014 67 40310 O11 13 O| Buggoolah 1 . ,/1030 Bm | .. [8 35 ae 
+ 63 0 Ot 8 Ell 0 3,8 204 1 O2 O 9 Kiesengunge 2105.\4 Soe my .. | - ee 
7 63 3 9110 Ul 1 3)81004 5 O2 2 Bele. | a a 
0 63 8 S112 31 2 99 Gua 31 02 & Boe|.-|- = 
5 0310 6113 xt 3 9120414 O02 7 B | ee | oe se 
315 O115 Gl 6 O10 Sib 4 210 J ee se 
64 2 92 1 Gt 6 31 205 9 O17? 12 
45 $12 3 O1 7 iL! 10 O}) 13 2 1t 
6413 32 6 gil 9 12 14 616 7 a3 3 Purodsh 
ela 4 of019 al 19 214 207 0 08 7 O 


Pe] . -N. 
lstelssi2i clea[3ra_c!.f4th ol.{Istclssi2d clss/3rd_cl cles} a 
A.P.IR. A. Pik A pik. A.P.|R. a.P jR. A. ?/R. A. P 
ee ee oe ee ee ee i Kooshtee dep. ee 
0 60 8 2 601011 OO 5 $f Purod Sal aa 
6 6011 3 14.00 15 00 7 Halsba ......| «- 
14 00 15 5 sell 4 60 10 ( Allumdangah. | .. 
14 O1 2 OW 9 6 0011 8 GO 12 Of Chooadang re 
213 Ol 6 6011 7 12 011 14 010 15 | Moonshegunge| | 
6 OL1L 0013 60 9 8 012 4 O11 2 Ol Joyrampo e..../p, 
10 6113 3/014 9° 9 14.012 7 O1 3 9 Ramnuggur ../a p> 
9 ol2 21 O11 O GOL 801212 O11 6 Of Muttesece ... =: 
8 02 4 O1 2 00 12 013 0 Cll 8 Of Rissenguoge 285 
4 0210 O11 5 010 14 0.013 8 O11 12 0] Buggoctah 1 . .tgs 
13 02 14 61 7 31015 12 0'3 14 O11. 15 Of Arrunghatta .. 
6 03 3 O19 Bt 2 8014 4 02 2 Of Ranaghat 
0 63 8 3112 3 2 6 (14.11 0% 5 9 Chogdah ...... 
8 0312 C114 ol 4 005 0 O02 8 OlMudunpore .. 
15 6315 92 0 oO 5 10 0'5 5 O30 %|Kanchra 
7 04 3 63 1 Ql 6 40551) 0/213 O|Nyehattee ..../8 1 
914 64 7 32 3 91 7 14 013 15 0/215 9) Samnuggtr.. 2 
1 64 8 92 4 ei 8 2106 1 03 O OMFcharore .... 
12 0414 02 7 O1 10 0016 8 O13 4 OJSodepore.....].. 
15 oe 15 62 7 91 10 4016 10 O8 6 0} Railgurri te 
103 65 1 92 9 Ol 11 10 016 13 03 6 9);Dum-dum ....|.. 
1igiio 9 65 4 9210 6112 S14 207 1 O83 8 alcutta 


1, Station for Kishnughur; 3, for. Jessore; 3, for Seraigung®, Assam, Dacca, Cachar, Sylhet, &c. 


a The 1&2 class Fares by the 4 30 aft. Up Express from Sealdah and $3 mrn. Down from Barrackpore 
will be 50 perc nt more than by the Ordicary trains. 1b Carriages slipped at these Stations. i 


af Montbly 1st aud 2nd class Tickets are available by any Train. 


Norz —A Steamer with Flats leaves Kooshtee for Dacca and Naraingunge (for §: Ihet, Cachar, Tipperah, 
and the Eastern Districts) every Sunday morning 44 darlight: and beng ty hal Dace and Nara 

every Wedoerday, reaching Kooshtee on Friday. In continuation of the above service a Steamer with 
Flats Jeaves Dacca regularly for Chuttack (for the Cosayah Hills), Sylhet, and Oachar. Passengers for 
these routes can leave Sealdah hy the 74 rn. or 10 aft. Up Trains on Saturdays. Steamers also leave 


ooshtee fur Assam and th ri i 
ee a ee ale 


OALCUTTA LINES.—CALCUTTA AND SOUTH EASTERN, ETC. 257 


CALCUTTA AND SOUTH EASTERN. 
Agent and Traffic Manager, Alan George Pendleton. 


Fares. Dai 

Miles. SINGLE TICKETS. RETURN. Down. 123,123 
ist class. 2nd class|$rdclass.'1st class.)2nd class clss.| clas. fees 

RAPIK APIE APIE AP|R AP! mrnj aft. 
— ese eee eee @oe ooo Calcutta sdvavucecoseveccoss Opie 0/5 50 yy) eee ese 
3404602 383010060 .z4. Bally Zunge ccesccsccccescecee|? 10/}6 0} vee | coe | ove 
5 §0 7 60 3 90 1 3/010 0 Jadupore ee eae coon ee 
ere po Seeeceeseo eee eee dep,7 18/6 16 Kee Se see 
8 012 O}0O 6 0201 00 : Gurxreah ..cccoccccccccccss ceceeld L9G 25 vee | ooo © coe 
10 $015 0|0 7 026140 = 2.4z.. SONAPOTE....cercccccccccsosesceeld 40/6 B3] ooo | coe | eve 
15 166011 0 3 9 114 0 ses Chappahattee ...cccsesccoee-|d 54/6 49] 200 | coe | vee 
20 1114 01015 010 5 0.2 8 Of se | Basrah c.ccccccccsocseee ‘aun ae 19 vee | cee | eee. 
28 Pp eee eee eee 
210 O}1 5 07903 8 0 Canning ....cereecereesees arrsS 35'7 30! .. wie 


Miles. Since Tickkts. REToRN. Up. 1231123 

Ist class.)2nd class/3rd class. |Ist class. 2nd class elss. | clss. 

k% APB 4 PR OA PLR. OA POR. OAL PL mrp | aft. 

a= eee eee eon eee ooe Canning apriesderseniete CSD) 40}5 a6 

arrj8 0{5 19 

8 [012 of 0 6 OO 2 O11 O 0}. Ht Basrat ..c.ccssessscssess {icp Soe 

138 G1 3 60 9 0 3 3}110 O}.... Chappahattee .....eseceeee--18 2415 40 

18 JL 0} 0 13 0462 4 01. =e. SONAPOTE......ccrcevccccoreceoeelS 415 56 

20 114 0} 015 05 wa 8 0 we Gurreah ....... evew cecveccceees(3 ONG 5 

23 72 2 61 1 05 9214 0}... JAAUPOTE ..rscoccccerccceeeeei9 O16 15 

25 425 #1 2 06 3/3 2 0) «... Ballygunge esssessestecseneesl® 916 251 
28 §210 Oo} 1 56 07 0'3 8 OO} ... Calcutta ...-c.ccccccscees varr.9 2'6 35] .. 


3rd class carriages are not provided with seats. 


RANEEGUNJ BRANCH and BARRAKUR EXTENSION,— East Indian. 


Up. Down. 
P. rb 
Calcutta ...... depj10 8/8 1 Barrakur ...... 
For Stations, p. 254. Sectarampore 
ph wial vieueew We de - Asseurole.......... 6 
ADkOvr ...cceeeee 
Pannaghur ........ : i canal an 
arr annaghur.. 

Raneegun] -. 4 dunia 23; .. |. | Mankour .......... 8 469 2 
Assensole.......... 5 8 . . | Bu-dwan ...... 
S-etarampore...... For Stations, p. 255.| aft 
Rarrakur ...... arr Vwutta 


SS ee Fe EE OD I EE TI TE ES TTL TILL LI LE a ET a I eT a a, BT LIT TIE RE TEE 
OUDH and KROHILKUND LINES.—Nulhatee to Azinguoge. (Agent, J. E. Wilson, 
&@ Jubbulpore time kept. 


A. PIR. A. PIR. A.P. 


A. mj NIR. A. PIR A Pitt. A. P 
eee eee Calcutta oe eee COD 7 
P 


as 


air 8 012 O}) 4 9 Bokhara. 
27313 O OW 8 8 0 Nulhat-e. 


g Fares <3 lag Fares 

Bs From NULWATER._ Up y 15 ¢| FROM AZIMGUNGE. 
| ist; 2nd | 3rd : S GEl~ast | 2d) 3rd 

ae cliss_| class _ 3 | class | clan-. | class. 
& 


“Station for Moorshedabad, Berhampore, Jeagunge, Bog wangolah, Dinajpore, Darjeeling, &c. 
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48 Jabbulpore time kept.| EAST INDIAN.—Jubbulpore Extension. 


8 Fares. 
2 | Ist cl. | 2nd ol al, | 2nd ol | Srt’cl. cise 
HRA. .| R. R. A. P.| R.A. P.L B.A. P. mrn 
ee oe ee ee eo oo _@e 7 15 
B10 7 03 01 Nynee ..cccccese] 7 1 013 60 6 0 2 7 42 
15 /}1 6 011 0 3 JUST sescccccee| 1 24 1 2 0 6 8 35 
28 || 2 10 1 5 07 Seorajpore.....-| 81 3 10 113 6 9 BH Sieemanabad 9 7 
39 f 3:10 113 0 9 Burgurh.......-| 8 5 4 210 0.14 ' 0) Kutnge ........] 9 55 
BS 5 2 29 013 9f Oonchadeek ..../ 9 6 4 3 2 106 FOEHYO ....eweue (lO 27 
24513 244 015 Manickpore ....{10 7 6 311 1 3 Umda tkaeine z 2 
721612 03 6 1 2 Markoondee..../10 ‘9 0 48 1 e li 56 
s6 4s 1 4 0 1 5 Mujgowan....../11 ; aft 
99/9 4 6410 311 8 SI Jotwar.......... (11 912 01414 0110 13 1 
5 7 9113 3 Sutaa..., { 2tr] 2 5£ 
112 10 8 OF 4 01112 . | ae {dep i 16 
6 1 3 : Je Ceofedseoos 3°53 
132 M2 6 6 3 21 7 5 2 7 Markodidee....1 3 8 
149 413 15 6 15 2 5 7 12 29 Munickpore ....} 3 92 
161 15 1 7 8 28 8 1 211 Oon ooeel & 
172 116 2 8 1 211 8 13 2 15 Burgurh ........1 4 
189 {17 11 8 13 215 9 6 3 2 Seorajpore......| 5 
204 119 2 9 9 3 3 Sshora Road.... 9 15 3 5 Jusra acaeceeene 6 
0 8 B10 4 3:3 6 9 Deoree.......... 10 7 33 7 Nyn , & 30 
228 \21 6 3 9 Jubbulpore ..arr| 6 224228 |: 10 11 3 9 isha 


gf Jubbulpore time kept. | DELHI._Delhi and Meerut. 


of. Fares. 2,3 Fares own, 8 
= Picl. | 2cl.( 3cl. Up. mix{clss FROM DELHI. |From Main Line ins sine i 
R.A.P|JR.A.P|R.APE.  (mrpis lel. | 2cl. ( 3 cl. see p. 254 & 255. |inrnl aft! 


a R.A.P./R.A.P.|R.A.P. 


mrp} aft 
— : oo ie Meerut(City)dps 013 45 A.P.|B.A-P.|B.A.P|| Calcutta.depl7 8] .. . rae 
12 71 200 900 3 0} Begumabad... y . ‘3 p Ibi.,.. ,. {9 5!4 ae 
26 12 7011 360 6 6] Ghazeeabad...19 17:5 0 9910 3 0] Ghazeeabd J'n./9 505 351 7. 
27/2 861 430 6 9 Ghazeeabd Jn.9 20:5 01060 36] Ghazeeabad ..|9 5515 40) 7° 
40] .. | .. | oo | Delhi ,...arr0 56 1 800 7 | Beaumabad . 10356 
: (7 8. 1 14 00 10 0} Meerut (C-tyjar1110'6 5 


Calcutta.. 
QGUDH and ROHILKUND LINES.-—Lucknow and Cawapore. 


4&7 Jubbulpore time kept. 
see P. 254 & 255. mtn} aft 
os pore ..uepill 016° 0 


ed ee 1135/6 ,35 
Ajgaen ........|1215/7, 5 
Harownee......(|1250/7 40 
. .atr(l 30/8’390 


Down. 


2nd } 3rd 
class. | class. ciss Pa | cee oneatl Pienaar kL, TOE brsaridd A att 
rR A. P, mnrn} aft 


Kotree......depl9 10/9 40 
Bo. 10 0/1033 


@eueesseeaeeoe 


a aft 
4 013 4 O01 10 0 Mayting......../1 

- 03 11 0j1 14 0 Bolari ........--{ 

- 10516 0.04 0 02 0 -arrl2 25'5 os 
- -&a3° The Government Steam Ferry Boat plies between Kotree and Giudovu-ca-landa ies 
sunrise to sunset, in connection with all the day ihr ipes Trains.—Fares, lst cl 4an 
ord, 4 anna.—During the inundation season the 2nd and 3rd clase rates are doubl aia 


el 


St)a5 304. 
youa 
dade tance; 


PUNJAB RAILWAY. 259 


ac 
PUNJAB RAILWAY. [Traffic Man., T. W. Keene. 
s Fares. Dally. 
=| SINGLE. RETURN. | Down. 124,38 12,3) 1.2, 
st clse 2nd clss 3rd olssjist cles 2ud clas clesiclas clas! oe ee oe 
od BOA PURACP OR A, PIR APR ALP, 
s om ‘ ~~ | DUES ccccceseresecsvvczes ee ee ee 
r—\ 1 5 0,010 : yi f 0 14 Jundealla OP eOOrereravvensevers ee oo 
_~ 2 7 3 6/0 26 | Uoritsir.................. > aie ~ 
er From Cece ereseseonerseceens aa ee rar ata 
810 8 00 5 OO 1 6 ww | ne Ht Khasa 2... cc cc cccccccc ccc cncce 
36/1 8 0010 O00 
22/1 6 0140040 1. | og) ft Jelloo co... ccc. cee e ccc 
29 | 1 12 1200 5 0210 0113 O} Meean Meer, L. and U........... 
3212001400 6 002 0 
From Lahore. 
36110 6 00 3 00019 .. os 
13 40990239 °. ca WIR HRGY c402c baacedseaneccaneocs: 
2 7 13 60 5 se es || Raiwind ......... aisia'ie vote Beer 
4 3 2 1 0 0 9 ee ee vhuosa Muovga.. POoCeee Been ees eee 
§ 10 ¢ 213 0012 ee wa Wauradharam ...... sacs wats eae ‘ 
* 8 0312 O11 0 ee se Ok 
10 6413 3}1 38 sa 
05 7 O1 8 
y 666 0 91101) «.. 
0 7 0 6 115 ee ee * 
8 492 431 ae ae Khanawalla ........ eiseceab ee stews) a 
9 2 3 2 8 8 eo ee Tatteepcor COC OHO Rae eveeesaroereeel »& 
0 912 0 211 4 ee ee Mooltan eeeaeeeaeeeoeeeeveaense 
0 i? 


SINGL RETU $128,123 
st olas|2nd else ‘3rd clas clesist clas Sad olas cn cies cits 
. A. P.IR. A. P.(R. ALP. |B. A. P. BA. P aft | aft 

ce oe oe ee Raj Ghat COSMO HHH HHL HO COTE ORES ons 308 30. oo 


10 9 0 4 G0 1 3/012 00 6 Mooltan .......-cccceesees 


From Mooltan. 


1 3 6 0 9 9 0 9 ee ee Tatteepoor @eeeeeteoneeenvneee eeneon oo 8 
| 2 14 6 1 7 3 0 6 ql ee ee Khanawalla COeeeaenesseseneeenes oe 9 
5 7 0 2 ll 6 012 1 ee oe Chunvoo eoeoewneeneeese eeCeerenevesel of 1 
70 311 31:0 ee ee eo (1127) .. 
Inra 
+8 10 4 5 0 1 3 ee ee Hurruppa Poe eeeteeeseseeeGes eee ee 12 4 ee 
| 66414 91 511 .. .. | Montgomery ..........064 pelt ae 
016 0 0110 o ee =f] Okarah........... oo {2 22 o. 
113 14 0 6 15 1141 eo wo FTE CORPS NASON cee ee ee POSS etesete oo 3 22 ee 
is) 6 0|7 11 0} 2 3 ee ee ee 410 oe 
108 8 62 51 .. wa fone eH 
469 2 32 8 o ~~ Khana nw. ccscccccsece secoceccee! oe [OSS] oe 
H : aan ¢ xa se ws Meean Meer, L. and M....... oe ta ¥3 
ee oe arr oe K ° 
From Lahore Lahore ne | oe 7 015 
0400 2001 Moean Meer, L. and U........ oof oe {7 105 
0 10 0 0 6 0 0 2 Jalloo @eoenvecen @@envneeteeeeeoe Oeeeen ee 7 30/6 
19 01010 oo 3 AtlaFO®,.....cccccccccesecescceced oo (? 5216 
8 015 00 4 . oe (8 14/6 
0 01 4 al 0 6 Umriteir ..... oo... ee. arr} .._|8 $67 6 os 
om Unmrit = Uoritair wecece oovcceces AUP fat 15 ee oe oe 
3 4 0 9 0) 0 3 6 12 Jundealla Seeereseesesecoreoveel 6 +] 32:7 57 ee eo ee 
1013 60 5 5 86 | Beas ........cce00. eres 10 3.9 331...) a. 
@ Lahore time kept. 


THROUGH ROUTE TO KURRACHEE.—The Indus Steam Flotilla Company’s Steamers leave 
Mooltan on the 11th aod 25th of each month, and Passengers, Parcels, &c., can now be booked through to 
Kurrachee at the following charges :—First class fro:n Lahore to Kurrachee, Ra. 162; caitto from Umriteir 
Re, 164; Second class from sats: Rs. 37; Ditto from Umritsur, Ra, 38. 

Parcels under 20 Seers, Rs. 3-8. Under, 30 Seers, Bs, 5. Under 40 Seers, Rs, 6 8 
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BERADSHAW’'S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


TABLES OF DISTANCES. 


OVERLAND DISTANCES FROM LONDON TO CALCUTTA, 
No. 1. 


Marseilles. 


Alexndria. 


1646 | 987 | 168 


1716 | 1057 | 238 70 


Sn eS feet et 


3024 | 2°65 | 1546 | 1378 | 1308 


cn | ee ne | ere | 


4660 | 4498 | 4428 | 3120 | 1456 


6914 | 6255 | 5430 | 5268 | 5198 | 3890 


2798 | 1200 | Alexandria. 


DISTANCES BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PORTS. 261 


No. 3. THE DISTANCES BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PORTS. 
(Via Southampton). 


1151 Oo 3 

981} & 

295! | 1800 | 819 
_ 4189 | 2038 | 1057 


53| 4497 4497 | 3346 | 2365 | 1546 


6431 | 5480 | 4499 | 3680 
72542| 7176 | 6025 | 5044 | 4225 
80243] 7946 | 6795 | 5814 | 4995 

93103} 9232 | 8081 | 7100 | 6-81 1286 |_ 
9613 | 8482 | 7481 | 6662 167; 381 | 
3 11050 | 9899 | 8918 | 8899 | 7861 | 6553 3104 | 1818 


SS en 
oe es ‘ger a —— ee 
rs —_— 


wt 
J 
Ge 
i) 


T17633)116-5 (10434 | 9453 | 9534 | 8496 | 7188 3739 | 2453 
120433/11965 |10714 | 9833 | 9814 | 8776 a6 | 7468 4019 | 2733 
25639}12485 11234 |10353 |10334 | 9296 | 7988 4539 | 3253 


em ee | ng | ee | ree | ere —~ | enna — 
eee { eee een eee ° ° e ace eee 


———"| No. 4. OVERLAND DISTANCES FROM LONDON TO MAURITIUS 
AND AUSTRALIA. 


| 

sis — 
S| 5 |SBelssi— 
4688 | 4029 |"3204 | 047 | 2072 [ieee | SS MESS a] 6 
2314 |"... das : 
“Tyas | 7124 | 6465 | 6-00 | 6478 | 744 | 2436 | 199 | ~. SX] 2 
5858 | 3300 | --. ees p= 
“9830 6778 | 4220 By, ies 


—_— | | | SS ff SS | "| | ee J 


£1690 [Lhecd (1L0c02 719= | 4640 | 134u 420 Nea 
12276 |11817 |Lue52 110840 | 9096 | 77-8 | 6230 | 1980 | 1010 | 570 


THE LENGTH OF SEA VOYAGE TO ALEXANDRIA. 
2,951 Miles, via Southampton, performed in 14 days. 


1,410 4  »» Marseilles e 6 
1,200 ” 9” Trieste 90 5 ” 
his LENGTH OF SEA bares FROM SUEZ. 

70 Days. DAYS, 
Aden COO, 3 308, performed in 5 3S 6 Madras Subuaudsecccuesebenceeucct 3.987, performed in 17 
Adelaid de Oeccccccccres cove 67,842, n Manill a ntedcsessceness sencen ose ty 6, 99 338 
Amoy ae .o8e6 LesduaubeveieDs 708, 99 7 Mauritius Seeded seasbeeedesscents02a 99 15 
Bombay Wiivietiissieieese 977, 39 413 to 14 Melbourne séadgastdussisssevusee tsi lay nn 37 
Calcutta Cooccesenecer vee. TST, ry) 20 Penang Cee ceccecccecooceosoecee 8, 9 18 
Ceylon (Point deGalle) 3.442, ” 13 | Singapore ....ccccocccccacssceed O46, 9 2 
Hong Kong.. see cucaabeseassOpOO0) 7 29 Syuney SicsndeantessenvesssssusenOlay ry a2 
King George’ 8 Sound...6, Or ” 30 Shanghai ecoconowecencesces ven 432080 n as 
Kangaroo Islands en Ay y) 35 
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PRICE CURRENT 
OF MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES IN GENERAL DEMAND IN INDIA. 


Articles. 


All Music sold at 006 8SS OHO 6S0 00888 BOSH EGCESE 


Allsop’s Pale Ale ......per dozen quarts] 5 to 54 
ANCHOVIES ......000ccccscccosccccense per DOttlIe] 1} to 2 
Argand Lamps sac ccccvcccocccccoccecces. Cachi150 to 200 
Bank of England Notes scoceccencee per £| 10 to 103 


Bass’ Pale Ale............per dozen quarts} 5 to 54 
Blacking... esate crecceccescseocccvcee POY pottle j to ; 
Boat Hire .........-0....landing each time to 
geuasncedeckecusunees soo per day) 5 to 6 
Books at 12 ‘Annas for every Shilling ... 
Bottled Stout ............per dozen quarts| 6 to 7 
Ditto ditto .....0.0. scccsees per dozen pints| 44 to 5 
DOO sseiceiccs suvvecsccnscvnceos Be 10 loaves| 1 to 1} 
Cabbages from the Hills soccsscooses CACH tol 
Calan’: cesscicescscscadcocenecses per bundle tol 
Camphor Wood ‘Trunks | coe No. 1, each} 8 to 10 
99 eeseesINO. 2, iy) 12 to 14 
ecoseoNO. 3, 5, | 16 to 18 


Carriages..sssss.esseeess 


Ditto Lamps  ....ccccccosccccssesseeeper pair; 8 to 20 
Ditto Whips .2....ccccsocceccccscrcceccees each] 2 to 10 
Charcoal ....c.cesse0e socecsoveseeeeper basket! 3 to 1 
Cheroots, Manilla .........No. 1 per 1000; 30 to 40 
99 See cececes No. 2 ge 28 to 30 
aseasces NOUS 27 to 29 
Cherry Brandy secersecscee POF dozen pints 18 to 20 
Chetnev Sance ............. cedeeeuten per jar} ltol§s 
China Matting ...........000......per piece| 2 to 3 
Clothes’ Baskets . sovcccccccccscocsreseees CCH! 5 to 6 
Cocoa Nat Oil ..................per maund] 3 to 4 
Coffee .......000ee cosccccoscccsseseeper Ib.| 3tod 
Commission for purchasng horses, percot 5 
Composite Candles ............s0..perjb.| 2to3 
Cooking Utensils, frOMeverererens BOF lb.| tog 
Cuscuss Tatties....cc.ccccccccsccseese€ch} 2 to 4 
Dress Coats ....cccssccsseoes vesssceseeee each 90 to 100 
Double Set of Harness... oe we sesescceccesees 200 to 500 
DUCK iss csccecvnsesvecsccscctessacceesPer ‘dozen 2to4 
Empty Bottles...sscsscscsssseosessP@T dozen} 10 to 11 
Fire W00d ...ccccccsccscesseveese per bundle] 3 to} 
Ditto .....ccceee sisus sveassascecnawen’s ..per load} 2to4 
BOWS sicsssiactcscasaseseus eosssnse PEF dozen} 2 to 4 


Gold Leaf (100 touch) seaman oe tola| 15 to 16 
Geld Ingot oi touch) ..........per tola 
GYRID.  sasseisacccsenasencrsceceds per maund 
GrasB......ccccecces oo cevesece- per load 
Grass Cloth Pocket Hindkerehlets perder: 8 to 20 
Greasing oo Wheels .....ccccccccseees| 3 tO Z 
Gold Watches OO F8S CHO SES cHOECOE SOBCOEEES “each 420 to §00 
Hats Coosceceeassecancassses @ee0e cee eane .each 12 to 14 
Hire of Carriage and Horse......per diem| 6to7 
Ditto of Carriage alone .....0...... monthly; 30 to 40 
Ditto Of Cuolies ....cecccceceee each per day 3 
Ditto of Howse .........cecccseeeper diem 3 to 5 
Ditto of Palanquin ........-s00000 moutbily| 30 to 35 
Hodgson's Aile............per dozen quarts} 5} to 6 
orses PP CE) -2ach 


ice 800 000 seecee coe cccceccecovessen osee PCr 4 Ibs. 3 to 1 


Indian Pickles and Preserves......per ja 


eeeesveseosessceose each 300 to 1000 


150 to 500 


Articles. Rupees. 


Lw2 
Lamp Carriage Candies ............per lb.| 2to8 
Lamp Chimmnies......cccsssccoscccceceessseach!| 3 ot 
Ditto Wicks ........ccceccssceeee per packet] } to 
Legal Interest... ...scccccccecarssoeee per cent 
Lemonade .........-cccceper dozen bottles} 3 
Leeche ....2..sccccceccorsesccecssesePer dozen 
Liqueurs ......ccccceseseee per dozen quarts 


Medicines of every description sold at 


Medical Advisers......annual fee for each 
persol eeeeceoevveeoeveee ee se Beoeseeaseetseoeveast 
Milk... owe scccthecccccccssccccceooese Per 12 coers 
Olympic Circus, Bombay...each sitting 4 
OniONS ........cccceee coc coccccsescoeses POF FOPe 
Palanquin, Hire ............ccccecccsseed ily 
Patent Leather Boots, English............ 
Persian Rugs ...ccccccsecsesssvcvccceseess-2ach| 40 to 500 
Piano FOrtes ...cccscccccccssevccessees CACH)1C0 to 1000 


double the 
price in 
England, 


Ditto, Hire .........cccccceseoeeper month; 10 to 30 
Piano Forte Tuning.............each time} 5 to 6 
Poonah Leather Boots...... saseeseseusaleanes 3 to 4 
Ponies Or Tatties 2.000. -0 cscsccces-soeeeach) 89 to 200 
Porter in Hogsheads......... per hogshead| 55 to 60 
POtQtOCS : aissivsccesss sascecsccosacve per maund| 1 to 2 
Preserved English Fruits . «oo per bottle} lto 1g 
Preserved Meats, im camS  ....ccsceee. each| 2to3 
Rent of Bungalow........cse0- --per month; 50 to 100 
Re-painting Carriages...........0. seee CacH)/150 to 500 
Re-tinning sieameles Utensils........ soseeeet 5 t0 10 
Rice 21. ..0s00 -cocescoossece Letensawes per maund| 1 to 2 
Riding Whips ceccceccccsccesccsecscenss@ach| 2 tu 5 
Saddles .......e000. Siedadeucadancansesusces each; 50 to 80 
Balad OW s.idccscocsecetveccesverec eo. per flask; #told 
Sardines .c.ccccccccccscccsesssecceceee POF DOX! 14 to 2 
Shigrams ... ......000 secesscssacevecesssese0@7Ch/150 to 500 
Shoeing Horse .......... sicesbenens each time 23 
Silk Drawers ......ccccee acesnes oper pair} 5 to 6 
Sliver Watches ......ccccccccesscerscoee0achi170 to 200 
Single Set of Harness ..... binecsdecenebsensse 150 to 300 
Slippers, Native ..... advnseeauee esas per pair} } to} 
Ditto, ditto Embroidered......... per pair| 14 to 16 
Soda Water ...............per dozen quarts} 3 to 4 
Sovereigns ........ccecseee scevecerooeseen@Ach | !0$ to 108 
Spice Balls for Horses .........per month; 2to8 
Spirits........ edoesens peneeserewcekane per dozen 24 
Brandy .........c00.0.-..per dozen quarts; 15 to 20 
GENEVA cevcccccceserece <i ” 18 to 20 
GUNN vesesssnviccecsscsennisse ns 15 to 17 
Hollands  ....ccccccesee * 15 to 26 
Rum fee cee coe cee seeeesses 99 16 to 18 
Spur ...sccccccnceee coscccsescocccsseeeee Or pair, 3 to6 
Stockings, Cotton ......secc00..-per dozen| 16 to 2 
Stout in Hogsheads ......... per hogshead| 60 to 76 
Strawberry Ices of Icewallahs ...........| 3 t0¢ 


Subscription to Native Anglo-India 
PAPe? ccecrcccosegcceccsoscoeey oe. Monthly 5 

Ditto Paitto to Bi-weekly Edition ......... 5 

Ditto ditte, Bi-monthly eve cog ces coe peecee ces! 2 


Rate in -* 
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Price Current— Continued. 
ss ee 
Rate in Rate in 
ss Articles. Rupees. Articles. R 
Fn a ee anes 
Subecr'ption to Home News, Overland White Calico Jackets...........per dozen to 46 
_ and London Mail, or Atlas, Quarterly 9 White Kid Gloves .........per dozen pair} 24 to 30 
Sugar, Muscovado.........-..0.per maund) 10to 14 | White Waistcoats ..............per doze 20 to 30 
Ditto, Candied.......cccccccoceeceoPOr barrel 8 to 9 Ditto Trousers 000 covcescccvee Per dozen 15 to 2 
Tailor .......socssscccccssscccsce--Sally Wages! — 8 Wines— 
Tax on Carnage .........each per annum 12 Champagne ............per dosen q 35 to 45 
ea SOOOE 4 098000 OS COS COG OOO O84 OOH CHECHO OEE per Ib. 3 to 1 Claret 00s 608 BAG ege Soeseneese 7? is to 30 
Tents OOOO EEHOSE OHS HEE HHEHHHECH CEE OLE seoee @ ach 500 to 1000 Madeira 2008 eG eeOSBCO88 S88 9” 24 to 3d 
Tent, Hire of .......ccccccsecssees per month} 20 to 30 Mulmsey......ccoccccosese per dozen pi 15 to 2 
Veterinary Surgeons, Certificate of War- POrt coccceccccerccoceoene POF GOvEN q' 24 to 30 
OSE COS HOE OHS FOS 0S 008050058 S08 ODE CES BOO CCE 5 Sherry 900 608 600680 C08 000 9 22 to yj 


ranty 
Watch Glasses ...... Saevaswenvaweue eos ach! 2 to 8 
Banks in London with bianches in East, see List. 


: 


A VOCABULARY OF ENGLISH & HINDOOSTANEE. 


RULES FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOOSTANEE. 


The letters mast be uniformly pronounced, thus:— | *h, when in a different type from the rest of a word 


a must be always sounded as a in the word al is sounded like the guttural ch in German, or 
(very broad and full). in the Scotch word loch. 
%, when it has the short prosodial mark, is to be | p-h is not to be pronounced like /; but the twe 
sounded like the u in tub, described below. letters retain their proper sound, as in the 
oa the ¢ in there. middle of the word “uphill.” 
7 = te ee t-h is not to be pronounced like the same combina~ 
ee tion In the English words this or thing; but 


© as the o in so (very broad). 
oo as the long 00 in soon. 
88 must have the short sound of the oo in foot. 


the letters retain their separate sound, as in 
the middle of the word “ outhouse.” 


ew as ow in cow. ck is employed to represent the sound of a letter 
wp as the u in tub. pronounced deeper in the throat than the 
y asthe y in my; unless it be followed by a vowel common &. 
when it has the consonantal power of y in| gh, in a different type from the rest of the word, 
young. has the sound of the Northumberland burr. 
The consonants are to be pronounced asin English, This guttural sound bears the same relation 
with the following exceptions :— to the hard g, which the guttural kA, above 
g must always be pronounced with the hard sound described, bears to k. 


which it has in the words go, give: never with 
the soft sound which it has in the word gentle. 

t, 4, r, when found throughout the following pages 
in a different type to the rest of the word (as 
an italic among Roman letters, or a Roman| An apostrophe (as in the words ‘im, nimuf, 
letter among italics), are cerebrals. These | tusdee’) indicates the occurrence of the Arabic letter 
cerebral letters have a harsh pronunciation | ai, for which there exists no equivalent in any 
peculiar to the natives of India, and are | European language. Its peculiar guttural sound 
sounded with the tongue pressed against the | has been compared to ‘‘ the voice of a calf calling 
back part of the roof of the mouth instead of | to its mother.” 


n, in a different type from the rest of the word 
has the slight sound of the French nasal # 
It is more delicate than the ng in king. 


the teeth. 
A Above, oopur After, peechhe Alms, bheekh, 
To abandon, chhor Abuse, gaiee, / Again. p-hir, p-her Aloe (tree), gheekdéwar 
To be able, suk According to, ke mddwa- | Age. Sdmr, f —— (wood), ’0od 
To abolish, mowckoof| fick To take aim, shast-le —— (drug), elwa 
kur On account of, ke waste | Air, hiwa, Alone, dkela 
About (around), aspas, | Accounts, hisab Alike, b%rabur Already, ubhee; D.xbeech 
gird (news), ukhbar | All, sub, sara Also, bhee 
— (respecting), | Across, par; D. pylewur | Alligator, mugur Always, hdmesh¥ 
huckck men, babat | Advice, ndsechut, / Almond, badam Ambush, aba; to lie fa 


men Affair, kam, bat, / Almost, nuzdeek ck%reeh! ambush, diba-marns 
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Among, men, ke beech 

And, owr 

Angry, khifa 

Animal, janwir 

Another, owr, doorsa 

Answer, jiwab 

Ant, choontee; D.chddm- 
tee 

White ant, deemuk, 7 

Any, koee, k5échh 

Toappear, nizdra; D. dis 

To apply, laga 

Apology, ’6dzr 

Arm, bazoo 

4rms (weapons), 

+ hiyar 

Army, lushkur, fow}, 7 

To arrive, pAhdsdnch 

Arrow, teer 

As, jysa, jis-t%raih 

Asbamed, shurmind% 

Ashes, rakh, £ 

To ask, poochh 

To ask for mang, munga 

Ass, gudha 

Assembly, mujlis, 7; D. 
jamaora 

Assistance, madad, f 

Astonished, ghebra 

Aunt (paternal), p-hoop- 

. hee, 7, chachee, f 

Aunt (maternal), kAala, /, 
moddmaree, 

Awake, jugta, bedar 

To swaken, jaga 

Axe, kdd!haree, f 

Axile-tree, meroo 


hut- 


B 
Back, peet-h, f 
Backwards, peechhe 
Bad, bddra, khirab, bud 
Bag, t-hylee, / 
Baggage, saman, s&run 
jam, usbab 
Baker, rotee-wala, nan- 
baee 
Ball, golee,f 
Bamboo, bass 
Barber, naee, hujjam 
Barrel, peepa 
——- (of a gun), nal, 
nxlee, f 
Basket, tokree,/, pitaree, 7 
Basin, chilumchee, / 
Bat, chumgeedur; D. 
gxdil 
To bathe, nxha 
Battle, larace, f, jung, f 
Bayonet, sungeen, /; D. 
s&éneen 
To be, ho 
Bear, reechh, bhe'oo 
To bear, 5dt-ha, sXh 
Beard, darhee, f 
earcr 
Shas (of the palkee), 
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To beat, mar 

Beautiful, khoob-soorut, 
sodondur 

Because, kyoonki, 
waste-ki 

To become, ho-ja 

Beer, booza 

Bed, bichhana, bichhowna 
charpaeg, /, khat, f 

Before, age 

Beggar, bhikaree,fackeer, 
gaida 

To begin, lug 

Behind, peechhe 

To believe, man, baw%r- 
k 


is- 


ur 

Bell, ghunta; small bells 
worn on the ankles by 
dancing girls, ghddn- 
groo 

Belly, pet 

Below, neeche 

To bend, nihddra 

Betel (leaf), pan, tumbol 

—— (nut), sodparee, / 

Big, b3ra 

Bili (of a bird), chonch, f 

—— (of exchange), hédn- 
dee, / 

To bind, bandh 

Bird, chiriya. f 

Bit (piece), tddkra 

To bite. kat, dus 

Bitter, knrwa 

Black, kala 

Blackswith, lohar 

Blanket, kummul, kum- 
lee f 

Blind, undha 

Venetian blind, jhilmil, 
khirkee, f 

Blockhead, be-wddckoof 

Blood, lohoo 

To blow (as wind), b%h 

———— (as a flower), 
khil, p-hool 

To blow(with the breath) 
p-hoonk 

(the nose), sinuk ; 
D. chhinuk 

Blue, neela 

Blunt, kddnd, bhota 

Boat, nao, 7, kishtee, 7, 
D. purwa 

Body, b%dun, ang 

To boil (neut.) 8Sbn ; 
(active) Sdbel. Exam- 
ples—‘ Panee Sdbalo,’ 
boil water; ‘panee 
Sdbulta hy,’ the water 
is boiling 

Rone, huddee,/ 

Book, kitab, f 

Boots. moze 

To be born, pyda-ho 

Both, dono, hur-do 

Bottle, sheesh& 


Bow, kXman, ¢ Candle, buttee, 7 
Box, sundoock ; (small), | Cane, bed, # 
sundoockth%, dibbee, | Cannon, top, 7 


Boy, lurka, chhokra Cannon-ball, sola 


Bracelet, —bazoo-bund, | Care, cAXbur, 7, purwa, 
kungun, bungree, / Carpenter, burhXee 

Brain, dimagh Carpet, bichhawin, gha- 

Branch, dalee,/ leech&% 

Brass, peetul Carriage, garee, f 

Bread, rotee, f To carry, le-ja 


Carrot, gajur. 7 
Cartridge, tontas DB. tots 


To break, tor 
Breakfast, haziree, f, 


nashts Cartridge-box, toshdan, 
Breast, chhatee, f dibbee, f 
Bribe, rishw&t, 7/ Cat, billee. 7, billa 
Brick, eent, f To catch, p¥kur 


Cause, subub 

Cavalry, siwar, tddrk- 
suwar 

To cease, mowckoof-ho 

To make to cease, mow- 
ckoof-kur 

Ceremony, tékullddf 
(manner), rusm, 

Certainly, ulbutt& 

Chain, zunjeer, 7 


Bride, dddihun, f 
Bridegroom, doolha 
Bridge, pool 

Bridle, ligam. bag, / 
To bring, la, le-a 
Broad, chowra, pahna 
Broom, jharoo 
Brother, bhaee 
Brother-in-law, sala 
Brown, bhoora, ooda 


To brush, jhar Chair, kddrsee, /, chow- 
Bucket, doi kee, f 
Buckle, chupras, 7 Chiak, khiree-muttee 


Buffalo, bhyns, 7; D 

khddlga 

(wild), %rna 

Bug, khutmul; D. mu- 
khoon 

To build, buna 

Bullet, golee, f 

Bullock, byl 

To burn, (neu#.) jul; (ac- 
tive) jula. Examples— 
*Ag khoob jultee hy,’ 
the fire burns well; 
‘yih kaghuz julao,’ 
burn this paper. 

To burst, p-hoot-ja 

To bury, gar, dufun-kur 

Bush, jharee, 7;  D. 
jhddrddp 

Business, kam 

But, pur, lekin 

Butcher, ckussaee 

Butter, mukkhun; 


Chamber, kot-hree, JS 

To change, budla 

Cheap, susta 

Cheat, t-hug, dugha-bas, 
nutkhut 

Cheek. gal, rdokhk; D, 
nukhAsharé 

Cheese, paneer 

Chess, shutrunj, 7 

To chew, chuba 

Chicken, chooz& 

Child, buchch& lurks 
lurree, 7; D. nhuowad 

Cihn., t-hddddee, f 

To choose, pusund-kur, 
ikhtiyar kur 

Cieling, chhut, f 

Circle, ghera, hulcek& 

City, shXhr, nugur 

Clean, saf 

Clever, chatddr, ckabil 

Tocltmb, churh — 


D. 


musk&% Cloak, baranee, /, libad&S 
Button, ghddndee, / Clock, gharee,/; D. ghi- 
Button-hole, hulck%,{ _ riyal 

p-hilee, 7 Cloth, kupra 
To buy, mol-le Cloud, budlee, /; Dp, 

ubhal 
Cc Clove (spice), lowng, f 

Cabbage, kirum, kXrum- | Coat, kddrta, kdortee, /; 

kulla D. kddrta 


Cock, mddrgha 

-——— (of a barrel), ton- 
tee 

--—— (of a gun), ghora 

Coma-nut, nariya& 1 

Coffee. ck&hwi 

Cold, (adj.) t-hunde, serd 


Cage, pinjra 

Calf, buchhra 

To call (name) kXh 

(summon), bdola, 
mang, munga 

Camel, oont 

Camp, pirao,lushkurgab 
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Cold, (subst.) t-hund, /, 

t-hundee, f 

(a@ cough), surdee, f/, 
zookam 

Collector (of revenues), 
tihseel-dar, 4mui-dar 

Colour, rung 

Comb, kunghee, D. 
kungoee, f 

To come, a 

Complaint, furyad,/ 

‘ko conceal, chhipa 
onduct (behaviour), 
sddlook 

Contempt, hickarut, / 

Content, (adj.) razee 

Contrary, khilaf 

Cook, bawurchee 

Copper, tamba 

Coral, moonga; D. gddl- 
} 


ee, f 

Coriander, dhuniya 
Cork, t-hepee; D. ghutta 
Corn, unaj, ghulla 
-—— (on the toe), ghutta 
Corner, kona 
Cotton, rooee, f 
(plant), kupas, # 
(adj.) sootee 
To cough, khans 
To count, gin 
Couutry, mddlk, des 
(opposed to 

town), mddfussal 
Counterpane, pulung:. 


pos 

Court (hall of audience, 
&ec.), durbar 

Court-yard, angun, 
ukhara 

Cover, dhukna,dhuknee./ 

To cover, dhank, dhamp 

Cow, gue, 

Coward, namurd, dur- 
pokna 

Crab, kckra 

Cradle, hindola 

Cream, mulaee, f 

Creek, kharee, 7, kol 

Cresses, halim 

Crime, tuckseer, J, g55- 
nah, pap 

Criminal, tuckseerwar, 
gddnahgar, papes 

Crooked, terha; D. binga 

Crow, kuwwa 

Crowd, bheer, /, juma’ut 
J. ghol 

Cruel, sungdil 

To cry (shout), podkar 

(weep), ro 

Cucumber, kheera 

Cup, piyal&, kntora 

Curds, duhee,m 

Cure, shufa, J, ‘ilaj 

Curry, (the dish), alun, 
ekuliy& 


Curtain, purd&,chilwan,/ 

Custom, dustoor 

Customs (duty or tax), 
khuraj, muhsool 

Custom-house,chowkee f 

To cut, kat 

Cymbals, jhanjh, / 


D 
Dagger, kutar, 
ckubz 
Damage, nddcksan 
To danes, nach 


nee girl, kunchunee, 


pesh- 


Dancing-boy, bhugtiya 

Danger, thutra, dur 

Dark. undhera; D. un- 
dhara 

Date (epoch or time), ta 
reekh, f 

—— (fruit), khujoor 

Daughter, betee, / 

Day, din, roz 

Dead, mooa, mura 

Deaf, buhra; D. bora 

Dear(expensive),muhnun- 


ga 
—— (beloved), pyara 
Death, mowt. / 
Debt, ckurz. Sddhar 
Deceit, dhokha 
Deed (act), kam, kaj 
—— (written), ckubala, 
dustawez, f 
Defect, chddsoor, chook 
Delay, der, tiwuckckdof 
To deny, inkar-kur, md6- 
kur 


Depth, guhraya; D. don- 


gan 

Desert (wilderness), biya- 
ban, wyran 

To desert (run away), 
boag, nhat, nath 

Deserter,bhugora,firaree, 
nhatoo 

To despise, huckeer-jan 

Destiny, tuckdeer, /., 
ckismut, 7, nuseeb 

Devil, shytan 

(a relish eaten 
with wine, &c.), guzuk / 

Devotee (Mahommedan), 
fackeer, ckulundur 


——— (Hindoo), jogee, 


tupussee, sunyasee, 
byragee 

Dew, os, f 

Diamond, heera 


To die, mur, mur-ja 
Difference, furck 
Difficult, mddshkil, bha- 


ree 

To dig, khod 

Dignity, hodrmut, 7, 
"izsut 


Dirty, myla 
Dish, rikabee, f, thalee, 


To dismiss (turn off),bur- 
turuf-kur, m3’zool-kur 

(a meeting), 

burkhast-kur 

(asuitat law), 


mar-de 

Dispute, tukrar, /, tunta, 
moddbahks% 

To dissolve (by fire), gul; 
(active) gula 


Disturbance (riot), hun- 
gamx, dunga, hdvilur, 
shor; D gurbur 

Ditch, khunduck 

To dive, doob, ghotX-mar 

Diversion, tumasha 

To do, kur 

Doctor (physician), hu- 
keem, tubeeb 

(learned man), 
movlla, pundit 

Dog. kddtta 

Don’t, mut: D nukko 

Door, durwaz%, kewar 

Double. doona, dohra; D 
ddd5g5ona 

Doubt, shukk, g3dman 

Down, neeche, tXle 

To draw (pull), khynch, 
tan 


To draw (sketch or paint), 
likh, khynch 

Dream, khwab, supna 

Dress, poshak. f, kupre 

To dress, puhin , D pen 

To drink, pee 

To drive away, hank; D 
hukal 

Drop, boond, f, ckutr% 

To be drowned, doob-ja, 
ghurck-ho 

Drum, dhol, tumboor 

(small), dholuk, f, 
pukhawuj, J, tast 

Kettledrum, nuckckari, 
dunka 

Drink, mutwala, must; 
D suruk 

Dry, sookha 

Duck, but, #; D budukh, 


(wild-duck), mddr 
ha 


(Krahmineeduck), 
chukwa 

Dumb, goonga 

Dust, dhool, /, gurd, 7 

To dye, runga 

Dyer; -rung-res 
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E 
Each, hur-ek, ek-ek 
Ear, kan 
Early, s&were, buree-fujr 
Ear-ring, jhodmka, bala, 
kurnp-hool 
Earth, mittee, /, zameen, 


East, mushrick, poorab 

Easy, asan, sulees, hulka 

To eat, kha 

Ebony, abnoos 

Eclipse, guhun 

Edge (of a weapon), dhar 

——— (of a river, &c.), 
kinard 

Effect, usur 

Egg, unda 

Elbow, kohnee, 

Elephant, hat-hee, hatee 

Elephaut-keeper, muha- 

t 


wu 

Elephant-saddle, howd¥ 
*umbaree, ¢ 

Elk, oar¥singa, sambur 

Embroidery, chikun- 
dozee, 7, zur-dozee, /, 
nuckckashee, f 

Emerald, 285md5drrddd 

Empty, khalee 

Enamel, meena 

End, sira, akhir 

To endeavour, s%’ee-kur 

Enemy, dddshmun 

Enough, bus 

To entice, fureb de 

Entirely, bil-kdo)l 

Envy, husud, 7, D chdd- 
rus 


Epaulette, jhubba 

Eqnal, burabur 

Error, ghulutee, f 

Evening, sham, /, sanjh, 

Ever (at any time), kue 
bhee, kudhoo 

—— (at all times) hue 
mesh 

Eunuch, khojd 

Every, hur, hur-ek 

Examination, tujweer, 

Except, siwa, siwae, bue 
ghyr, mugur, bin 

In exchange four, ke budle 

Excuse, ’6627 

Exercise, kusrut, /, wute 
zis 


h, 
—— (military), ckwe 
wa-id; D wursa 
Expense, khurch 
Experience, tujrib¥ 
To explain, biyan-kur, 
butla 
To extinguish, bddjha 
Eye, ankh, 
— (of a needle), naka 
Eye-ball, pddtlee, 7 
Eye-brow, bhown, 
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Eye-lesh or lid, puiek 


F 
Face, mdtn; D mon 
To faint, ghnsh-kur, be- 
hosh-ho 
Faith, eeman; D puti- 
ara 


(religion), mus- 
hub 

Falcon, baz 

To fall, pur 

False, jhoot-ha 

Family. ghurana 

Fan, punkha 

Far, door 

Farricr(horse-shoer), ni’! 


bund 
(horse-doctor), 
saloturee 
Fast (abstinence from 
food), roz& 
— (quick), juld 
— -(firm),muzboot, kusa 
Fat (adj) mota 
—— (subst) churbee, / 
Fate, tuckdeer, J, chis- 
mut, / 
Father, bap 
Father-in-law, susdoér 
Patigue, ma: dugee, / 
Fault, tuckseer, / 
Favour, mihrbanee, 7 
Fear, dur 
To fear, dur 
Feast, ziyafat, / 
Feather, pur 
To feed, khila 
To feel, chhoo; D chhe 
Femule, mada 
Ferry, ghat 
Festival (holiday), ‘eed, /, 


P 

Fetter, beree, / 

Fever, tup, 7 

A few, t-hore, kddchh, 
do-teen 

Fiddle, sarind% 

Fidelity, wufa-daree, 

Field, khet 

Fig, unjeer 

A fight, luraee, f 

To fight, lur 
le, sohan 
o fill, bhur 

To find pa 
(The sense of this verb 
is frequently expressed 
by the aid of ‘mil’ 
meet, which is a neuter 
verb, and must agree 
with the thing found, 
and put the finder 
qe expressed) in the 

ative. Example=n’88i 

bustee men khane ke. 
waste koce cheez hum. 
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ko milegee ?’ shall we 
find any thing to eat in 
that wUlave ?) 

Fine (delicate). bareek 

(penalty), dand 

Finger, Sdnglee, f 

To finish, tumam-kur 

Fire, ag, f; D. ungar 

To fire a gun, chhor, mar 
dagh 

Fire-fly, jodgnee, 7; D 
jigna 

Fireplace. choolha 

Fireworks, atish-bazee, 

First, puhla, p-hyla; D 
pylun 

Fish, muchhee, f 

Fieh-houk, shust, f; D 
gui 

Fisherman, muchhulhar 

To tit, theek lug, md8- 
nasib ho, p-hub 

To fix, luga 

Flag, jhu: da, nishan 

Flame, anch, f, shdo'1% 

Flat, burabur, chupta 

Fiattery, p-hddslao 

Flesh, gosht 

Flint. put-huree, f 

Flock (hera), gullX; D 
muda 

Flour, myacX% 

To flow, buh 

Flower. p-hool 

Flowe:-pot, chungeree, 

Flute, bunsee, / 

Fly, mukkhee, / 

To fly, S6r 

Foam, kuf, / 

Fodder. char% 

To fold up, lupeé, tuh- 
kur 

To follow, peechha-kur 

Follv, be-wddckoofee, 

Food, khana 

Fool. be. wSdckoof 

Foot, paon 

For, ke-waste 

To forbid muni’-kur 

Force, zor 

Ford, ghat; D. reo 

Forehead, mat-ha, pesha- 
ne 


Forest, jungul 

Forged (counterfeit), ta- 
ghullddbee 

To f..rget, bhool 

To forgive, m60’af-kur 

Fork, kanta 

Formerly. age 

Fort, ckilX, gurh, kof, 
déirg 

Fortune, butht, nuseeb 

Forwards, age; D. ngaree 

Foundation b&8Snyad, f 


e,f 
Foreign, purdesee, ujnu-. 
bee 


Fountain, chushm%; D 
jhura 
Fow], moddrgh, mddrghee, 


Fox, lomree, 7 

Frame (wooden), chow- 
kut-h 

(of a Louse), t-hat 

Fraud, sues: J, heel 

Free, aza 

Freedom, azadee, 

Fresh, taz% 

Friend, dost 

Frienaship, dostee, f 

To frighten, dura 

Frog, menduk 

From. se; D sitee, son 

Front, samna, aga 

Fruit, p-hul, mew’ 

To fry, bifoon 

Frying. pan, kurahee, 7 

Full, bhura 

Fun, tumasha 

Funnel, chonga; D gula 

Furnace, bhut-hee, 

Furniture, usbab, saman 

Future, ayind& 

Fye! chhee, tuwb%, dof 


G 

Gain, nuf’ 

Game (at dice, cards,&c.), 
jooa 

—— (animals of chace), 
shikar 

Game. cock. useel-mddrgh 

Gamester, jOdwaree 

Garden, ba ¢ | 

Kitchen.gzrden_ baree, f 

Flower garden, p-hd3l- 
waree, f 

Gardener, malee 

Garland (of flowers), 
mala 

Garlick, luhsan 

Gate. durwazi; D bhur. 
kul 

To gather. Juma’-kur 

Gentleman. murde-ad- 
mee, sahib, surdar 

Gently, ahiste, aste; D 
hullovo 

To get, pa. (See Find.) 
D unpur 

Gimlet, burma 

Ginger (green), udruk, / 

(dry), sont-h, 

Girl, lurkee, f 

To give, ne 

Glad, khddsh, shad 

Glass, sheesh% 

To glitter, chumuk 

Glove, dustand 

To go, ja, chul 

Goat, bukra; D. chhela 

God, Khddda, Ulish 

Gold ‘song D. sdtas 


Goldsmith, s8dnar 
Good, uchchha 
Goose, ckus 
Guurd, kuddoo 
Governnient, hodékoomut, 


Gown, peshwaz, 

Grain (corn), unaj 

—— (single grain), dan& 
dhigar, f 

Grandfather, dada 

Grandmother. dadee, 

Grandson, pota 

Granddaughter, potee, 

Grape, uogoor 

Grass, ghas 

Grasshopper, t'dda 

Grateful, huckck-shinag 

Gratis, modft 

Grave, gor, f 

Gravel, kunkur 

Great, bura 

Greedy, laichee 

Green, hura 

Greens, (pot-herbs), sag- 

Grief, ghum 

To grind, pees 

Groom, 

Groove, seenka; D. khub 

Grove, bagh (‘Top' is alse 
much usec in this sense, 
although not, properly 
speaking. a Hindoosta. 
nee worn) 

Ground, zumeen, / 

To grow, 60g, Burh 

Guard (ofsoldiers), cho 
kee, 

(sentinel), chow 

eedar; D. para 

Guava, umroot; D. jam 

Guide, hurkar% 

Guitar, ‘sitar 

Gum, gond, 

Gun, bundoock, f/ 

Gunpowder, barvot, 


H 
Hall, ola; D. ga 
Hail, bal 
Half, adha 
Hall, oy ne 
Hamner, hut-howree,7 
Hand, hat-h 
Handtul, mddt-hee, f 
Hanakerchief, roomul 
Handsome, shoob-sooret 
To hang, (netwé.) lutuk 
(act ) lutka 
(execute), p-han- 
see churha 
Happy, rhdteh 
Hard, suéAt; D. ghug 
Hare, dhur-gosh 
Harness, saman, eas 
Harvest kusaee, 7 
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To have, rukh. (‘To have’ 
is usually expressed 
with the aid of the 
verb ‘to be,’ like the 
Sest mihi’ of the Latin; 
ao, ‘I have a book,’ 
is expressed by ‘mere 
pas ek kitab by,’ or, 
“mddjhho ek kitab hy,’ 
— ‘You have a pen?’ 
or, ‘have you got a 
pen ?’ ‘tddmhare pas ek 
ckulum hy?’ or, ‘td. 
jhko ek ckulum hy ?’) 

Hawk, jddrra, bas, 

He, with; D.o 

Health. oihh I,’ 
ealtb, sihhut, /, ’afiyut 

Heap, dher; D. dhigar, 


To hear, sddn. 


Heart, dil 
To get by heart, yad-kur, 
uz-bur-kur 


Hei, ht, oonchaee, 
Hell, dozukh 
aoe of a ship, sddk- 


an 
Help, mudud, / 
Homp, we , 
en, MUdrghee, 
Here, yuhan 
Hesitation, wuaswas 
To hide, chhipa 
High 


old, pukur, rakh 

To hold (contain).— How 
much does this hold?’ 
‘is men kitna sumata?’ 
(itterally, how much is 
contained in this ?) 

Hole, soorakh ; (a rent), 


p- 

Hollow, khalee 

Honest, suchcha, diyan- 
utdar 

Heney, shuhud 
khoddr 


mM 
Horse. ghora, ghoda 


Horse, (white), sddfed 
— (gray). sddrkha 
— (bay), kddmyt 
— (chesnut). sumund 
Horse-shoe, nil 

Hot, Gurm 

Hour, ghunta, ghuree, / 
House, ghur 

How ? kisturuh ? 

How long? kub-tuk ? 
How much ? kitna 
Hubbub, hurburee, /; D. 


gurbur 
Hungry, bhookha 
To hunt, shikar-kur 
Hunter, shikaree 
Hnsband, khusum 
Hypocrisy, riya, f, mukr 
Hypocrite, mukkar 


I 

1, myn 

Ice, burf 

Idea, khi%yal 

Idle, sddst 

Idol, moorut, f 

lf, ugur, jo 

Immediately, ubhee; D. 
ubeech 

Impossible, mddhal, un- 
hona 

Improper, na-mdduasib 

Impudent, dheet-h 

In, men 

Income, amdunee, / 

To increase, (neut.) burh; 
(act ) burha 

Indeed, tuhckeeck, such 

Indigo, neel 

Industry, mihnut, f 

Infantry, pydul, piyade 

Inferior, kuamtur 

Infidel. kafir 

To inform, shubur-de 

Inhabitant, sakin 

Ink, siyahee, /, rowsh- 


nace, f 

Inkstand, duwat, f 

Inn, munzil, f 

Insect, keera 

Insipid, p-heeka 

Insolent, gddstakh 

Tustead of, ke-’iwur 

Instrument, alZ 

Interpreter, mddturjim, 
du-bhashiya, dddbases 

To interrupt, rok, sAulul- 
kur 

Intrigue (plot or subornar 
tion), sumjha-ish 

Iron, loha 

Island, juzeer%, tapoo 

It, woh, yih; D.o 

Itch, khddjlee, f 

Ivory, hat-hee dant 


Ivy, bel 


J 
Jack-fruit, kut-hul; D. 
p-hunnus 
Jackal, geedur; D. kola 
Jacket, ungrikha, kddrta 
Jail, bundee. shand 
Jar, ghura 
Jasmine, yasmeen, f 
Jaw. jubhra 
Jealous, bud-gddéman 
Jealousy, DAYmnG St 
Jelly, mddrubba 
Jest, ¢-hut-ha, muzakh 
Jester, ¢-hné-hol 
Jewel, jowhur 
Jockey, chabddk-suwar 
To join, jor 
Joint, gant-h, f 
—(of cane), gunderee, / 
Journey, sufur 
Joy, khddshee, f 
Judge, ckazee 
Juggler, bazeegur; D. 
garoores 
Juice, rus 
To jump, kood 
Justice, insaf, ‘udalut, 7 


K 
To keep, rukh 
Keepsake, yadgaree, f 
Kernel, mughz; D. cha- 
rolee, 
Kettle, deg, f, degchd 
Key, kddnjee, 7, chabee,/ 
To kick, lat-mar 
Kid, hulwan 
To kill, mar, mar-dal 
Kiln, bhar 
Kind, (adj ) mibrban 
—— (sort), ckism, f 
King, padshah, sddltan 
raja 
Kingdom, sultunut, f 
To kiss, choom 
Kitchen, bawurchee 
khand 
Kite (bird), cheel, / 
(paper), putung 
Knave, dugha-bas 
To knead, goond 
Knee, zanoo; D. gdvrga 
Knife, chhddree / 
To khit, bddn 
Knot, gant-h, f 
To know, jan 


L 
Labour. mihnut, / 
Labourer, muzacc? 
Lace (network), jalee 
— (trimming) kinaree, 


Ladder, seerhee, 7 D. 
siree, 7 

Lady, beebee, 

Lake,j heel, 7 
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Lame, lungra 

Lamp. chiragh 

Lamp-bdlack, kajul 

Lancet, nushtur, f/ 

Land, zumeen, f 

(opposed to sea), 
khddshkee 

To land (disembark), ki- 
nare. pur-ja 

ee zuban, J, bat, 


Lantern, fanoos, f 
Large, bura 

Lark, chundo 

Last, pichhia 

Late, der 

To laugh, huzs 

Law, shura’ 

Lawful, hulal 

Lazy, kahil; D. muté-ha 
Lead, seesa; D. sheesh 
ss lead a horse, dddriya 


e 
Leaf (of a tree), putta 
D. pan 
—— (of a book), wurck 
Lean, dddbla 
fo iste against, tukiyS 
r 


To leap, kood 

To learn, seekh 

Leather, chumra 

Leave, 1 5dkhsut, f 

To leave, chhor 

Leech, jonk, f 

Left (remaining) backee 

— (opposed to rizht), 
bayun; D. dawan 

Leg, paon 

Lemon, leemoo 

Length, lumbaee, / 

Leopard, cheeta; D. bor 
buch& 

Leprosy, korh 


ss, kum 
Letter (epistle), hutt, 
chit-hee, 
(of the alphabet), 
hnarf 


Liar , jhoot-ha 

To tell lies, jhoot-h bol 

To lie down, let 

Life, jee 

To lift, 53é-ha 

Light, (sudst.) Sdjala 

— (not dark), Sdjala 

—— (not heavy), hulka 

To light, jnia 

Lightning, bijlee, f 

Like, médwafick, burae 
bur, manund, misl 

Lime, choona 

Link (torch), mush’ul, 

Lion, sher, singh 

Lip, hont-h 

Litcie (small) chhota 

—— (a few), tehors 
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To tive, jee 

Liver, kuleeja, jigur 
Lizard, chhipkulee, f 
free-lizsard, girgité 

To load, lad 
(a gun), bhur 
Lock, ckddfi 

—— (of hair), zddlf 
-—— (of a gun),champ, 


S 

Locust, tidda 

Log of wood, kdénd&; D. 
tddndka 

Logic, muntik, 7 

Long, lumba 

To look, dekh 

Loom, tant, f 

Loop, p-hulee, 7 

Loose, dheela 

To loosen, p-huska 

Lord, khan 

To lose, kho 

Lotus, kunwul 

To love, ‘ishck-rukh, 
chah. 

Lovers, ’ashick owr mn'- 
shoock (é. ¢. lover and 
beloved.) 

Low, neecha 

Lack, bukht, ckismut, 7 

Lungs, riyat, 7; D. 
p-hepse 

‘Lust, shuhwut, / 


M 
Mace (iron club), gddrz 
—— (the spice), jawi- 
tree, f 
Mad, deevan%; D. baora 
Magic, jadoo 
To make, kur; 
struct), buna 
Male, vur 
Mallet, mogree, 
Man, admee 
Mane, Ayal, / 
Mango, am 
Mannour, turuh, / 
Manners (breeding) udub 
Many, buhddt 
How many ? kitna? 
As many as, jitna 
So many, itna 
Mare, ghoree, f 
Mark, nishan, puta 
Market, bazar 
(for cattle or 
slaves), nukhkhas 
Marriage, byah, shadee, f 
Marrow, mughz 
Marry, shadee-kur 
Martingale, zer-bund 
Martyr, shuheed 
Mast of a ship, dol 
Master, sahib 
M at, boriya = 
Mattras, toshuk, 


(con- 
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Me (or to me), mddjh ko; 
from me, mddjh se 

Meaning, m2’nee, / 

Means, wuseeld 

To measure, map 

Meat, gosht 

Medicine, duwa, f 

To meet, mil 

Melon (musk), tAurbooza 

(water), tnrbooza 

To melt. See Dissolve 

Memorandum, yad-dasht, 


JS 
Memory, yad, / 
To mend, murummut kur 
Merchant, sowdagur 
Messenger, hurkara& 
Middle, beech, miyan 
Midwife, daee-junaee, 7 
Milk, dcodh 
Mill, chukkee, # 
Mind, jec 
Mine (of gold, &c), khan 
—— (my), mera 
Mirror, neena 
Mischief, <hurabatee, f 
Miser, butheel 
To miss, skhuta kur 
Mistake, ghulut, f/ 
To mix, mila 
Model, numoon% 


Moment, dum 

Money, pyse, 100py, 
nuc 

Monkey, bundur; D. 
bandur 


Month, maheena 

Moon, chand 
Moonlight, chandnee, f 
Moro, ziyada 


Morning, fujr. fi; D. 
ghutur 

Mortar, hawnn; (for 
bombs), ghéobara 


(plaster), choona 

Moth, purwand ; D. patur 

Mother, ma, f. 

Mother-in-law, sas, ¢ 

To move, (neut.) hil; 
(act.) hila 

Mountain puhar; D. don. 
gur 

Mourning, matum 

Mouse, chooha 

Mouth, mddnh; D. mon 

Much, buhddt 

Mud, keechur, 7; D. 
chikxur, f/ 

Mule, kanchur 

Mushroom, sumaroogh ; 
D. ckdddrutee 

Music, monsickee, I rag 

Musk, m0o0shk 

Musket, bundoock, f 

Muslin, mulmul, 7 

Mustard, raee, f 

Metiny, dunga 


My, mera 


N 

Nabob, niwwab 

Nail (of the finger), &c., 
nakhdon 

—— (iron), mekh, f 

Screw-nail, muroree 
mekh 

Naked, nunga 

Name, nam 

Narrow, tung 

Native place. wutun 

Nature (disposition), t& 
bee’ut, £ 

Near, nuzdeeck, pas 

Necessary, zuroor 

Neck, gula 

Necklace, mala 

Needle, sooee. £ 

Neglect, ghuflut, # 

Neighbour, humsay&% 

Nephew (brother's son), 
bhuteeja; (sister’s son) 
bhanja 

Nest, ghonsla 

Net, jala 

Never, kubhee nuheen ; 
(i. e. ever not) 

New, naya; D niwa 

News, khubur, f., ukhbar 

Night, rat, f 

No or not, n&heen 

Noble, shireef 

Noise, shor; PD. gurbur 

Nonsense, jhuk 

None, kddchh nuheen ; 
(t.é€ any not) 

Noose, p-hansee, 7.3; D. 
p-hand 

North, shimal 

Nose, nak, f 

Nose-ring, vut-h 

Note (letter), chit-hee, 7 

Nothing, kOdchh nuheen ; 
(7. e. any thing not) 

Now ub 

Number, shddmar 

Nurse. daee, f., aya, / 

Nut, jowz 

— (walnut). wart 

— (tilvert), findddck 

—— (betel), sddparee, 7 

— (cashew), kajoo 

(cocoa), nariyal 

— (pistachio), fistuck 

Nut (ground), moong-p- 
huiee, ff . 

—— (vomick), kddchla 

— (croton), jimalgota 

Nutmeg, jae-p-hul 


oO 
Oar, dand; D, donee ¢ 
Oath, ckusum, ¢ 
Obedience, hddkm-bur- 
daree,7 


Objection, pukur 
Obstinate, Xroou 
Of, ka, ke, kee 


To take offence, bddra 


Old, pdtrana; D. khukks 

—— age, bddrhapa 

—— man, boorha 

— woman, bdtrhiya, 

Olive, julpaee, 7 

On, pur 

Once, ek-bar 

Onion, piyaz, 7 

Only, sirf 

To open, khol 

Opium, Xfeem, % 

Opportunity, fodreut 
ckaboo 


Opposite, rooburoo 

Or, ya 

Orange, narungee, # 

Order (arrangement), ine 
tizam 

—— (command), hddicma 
furman 

Origin, usl, f 

Ornament, singar 

Other, doosra 

Out, bahur; D. bhar 

Over, oopur 

Owl, Sdlloo 

Own, upnd 

Ox, byl 


P 

Page of a book, sufng 

Pain, dddkk 

Paint, rung 

Pair, jora 

Palanquin, palkee, 

Palm of the hand, hut- 
helee, f 

Palm-tree, tar 

(fruit of the), 
turkd0l ; D. mddnjal 

Pan, pateela; (frying) 
kurahee, 7 

—— (of a gun), p-yalx 

Paper, kaghuz 

Pardon, ’&foo 

Parrot tota 

Partner, shireek 

Partridge, teetur 

To pass, gddzar 

Paste, je-ee, f 

Patience, subr, / 

Pattern, nimoon? 

Pay, tulub. /; (monthiy 
wages), durmaba 

Peace, sddlh, f 

Peacock, mor 

Pearl, motee 


Peasant, raieeyut cor. 
ruptly pronounced rio) 
D. kddmbe 
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Pelican, huwasil 
Pen, ckulum 
Penknife, ckulumturash, 


People, log 
Pepper, mirch 


Pepper (cayenne), al | 
mirch 


Perhaps, shayud 
Permission, jjazut, 7 
Person, shuths 

Pestle, sonta 

Petition, 'urzee, f 

Petticoat, |Ahunga 

Pewter, just, £ 

Pick-axe, kdddalee, £ 

Pickles, achar 

Picture, tusweer, * 

Piece, tddkra 

Pig, sooair, soor 

Pigeon, k&bootur 

Pill, golee, f 

Pillage, loot, f 

Pillar, khumbha; D. 
kham 

Pillow, takiy& 

Pin, alfeen&d 

Pincers, sungsee, £ 

Piue-apple, ununnas 

Pipe (tube), ndiee, £ 

—— (for playing on), 
bunsee, 7 

—— (for water), purnal& 

—— (barrel), pespa 

—— (tobacco), chowga- 
nee, / 

——(apparatus for smok- 
ing tobacco through 
water), hddckck&, cka- 
liyan, 2ddrgidree, 7 

Pirate, déky: 

Pistol, tabuncha 

Pit. gurha; D. khora 

Pitch, ral, 7, ckeer 

Pity, ruhm 

Place, juguh, / 

Plain (field), mydan 

Plaintiff, furyadee 

To plait, goond 

Plane(carpenter’s) runds 

Plantain. kela 

Plaster (lime), choona 

(for a wound), 

murhum 

Plate, basun, burtun, ri- 

kabee, /, t-halee, / 
Plated (lacquered or gilt), 
. mddiummx 
To play, khel 
music), bnja 
6dsh; D. chu- 


Pleasant, 

pick hul; D. nagur 
oug. r 3 0 

To plough, jot 

To plough, loct 

Pocket. jeb, f 

Poet, sha’ir 


Point, nok, ¢ 

Poison, bis 

To polish, syckul kur 

Pomegranate, Anar 

Pond, talab 

Poney. tanghun 

Poor, kungal, ghureeb 

Poppy, koknar 

Porter (labourer), muz- 
door, koolee. 

(doorkeeper), dur- 


an 

Portmanteau, khoorjee, / 

Possible, mdomkin 

Post (for letters), dak, 7, 
tuppal 

Pot (earthen), handee, / 

—— (of meta}), butlohee. * 

Potatve, aloo 

(sweet),rutnaloo 

Potter, kOdémhar 

To pound, koot, choor 

‘To pour, dal 

Powder, bddknee, £ 

Gunpowder, baroot, f 

To practise, mushck kur, 
sadh 

Praise, t%’reef, 7 

To pray, dd6’a kur 

Preacher, wa iz 

Present (adj.\, hazir 

(a gift), nuzur, 7 

Pretty, shoob-scorut, na- 
700K 

Price, mol ‘ 

Pride, ghddroor 

fo prime a gun, runjuk 
pila 

Prince, shahzad% 

Princess, shahzadee, 7, 
begun, / 

Prisun, ckyd-khan% 

Prisoner, ckydee 

Proclamation, munadee,f 

Profit, fa-idX. sood 

To promise, buchun de 

Proof, duleel, / 

Prophet, pyghumbur,na- 
bee 


Proud. mughroor 

To pull, khvnch, tan 

‘Yo pull off, SStar 

To punish, suza de 

Purse, t-hylee. f 

Parpusely, janke, jan- 
boojhke, ckusdun. 

To push, dhukka de 

To put rukh, dhur 

To put on, puhin, pen 


Q 
Quadruped, char-psy% 
Quail, buter, f/ 

Quarrel, jhugra 

Quarter (one- fourth’, pao, 
chowt-haee, 7 

Quay, Ghat 
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Queen, milik’, /, begum, | Ripe, pukka 
J, rance, f ‘To rise, 05¢-h 
Question. sddal River, nuddee, /, durya 
Quick, juid Road, rah, f 
Quiet, sakin To roast, bhoon, kubab- 
Quite, mddtluck kur 
To rob, chédra 

R Robber, chor 

Radish, moolee, 7 Robbery, choree, 


Rag, lutta 

To rain. burus 

Raiuy season, bursat, f/ 

To raise, Odt-ha 

Raisin, kishmish, /, md6- 
nuckck&% 

Rascal,huramzad4,¢-hug, 
dughabaz 

Rat, chooha 

Rattan, bet. /, chhuree, 7 

Raw, kucha 

Razor, d50stdord 

To read, purh 

Ready, t&yyar, hazir 

Real, uslee, sucha 

Rear, peechha 

To reap, kat 

To recollect, yad kur 

Red, lul 

Reed, nul; D. toonga 

To refuse, rudd kur 

Regulations, ckiwa-id, 
bundobust, # 

Rein, bag, /, lugam, f/ 

Relative (kinsman), rish- 
1Ada~. siga, ckurabutee 

Religion, deen, muz-hub 

Toremain, rah; D. uchh 

To remember, yad-rukh 

To remind, yad-de 

To remove, surka, kinare 
rukh, door-kur 

Rent (hire), bhara, kiray% 

~— (tear), chak 

To repent, towb&% kur 

Revenge, intickam 

Revenue, amdunee, jf, 
muhsool 

Reward. ddjrut, 7 

Rheumatism, baee, 7 

Rhinoceros, gynda 

Rib, puojur 

ltibbon, puttee, /, feeta 

Rice (the plant), dhan 

——(cleared) chawal 

ae boiled), bhat,4Ad5sh- 
k 


Rich, dowlutmund 

To ride, suwar ho 

Ridicule, hunsee, / 

Right (nct wrong), ddd- 
r6dst 


(not left), dahina ; 
D. a anes) a 
—— (dues), huc 
Ring, ungoot-hee, 7 
eae husgam%; D. gur- 
ur 


Rock, chutan, 

Rocket (firework), hu- 
waee, f 

(military), ban 

Ro}l (muster),ism-niweee 
see, / 

To roll up, lupeé 

Roof, cbhut,/; D. mue 
gree, f 

Room, ko#-hree, /, kam- 
ra 

Root, jur, f 

Rope, russa, russee, f 

Rose, g606! 

To rot, sur, sur ja 

Rotten, sura, gund 4 

Rough, khddrkhddra 

Round, gol 

To row a boat, dand mar 

To rub. mul 

Ruby. 12'1 

Rude, be-Xdub 

To run, dowr 

Rupee, roopiy% 

Rust, zung 


8 
Sabre, tulwar, 
Sack, gon, f 
Sacred, mddckuddus 
Sadale, zeen 
Sad, 5ddas 
Safe salim 
Sagacity, firasut, / 
Sail, badban 
Sailor. kAXiasee 
Sale, bikao 
-— (by auction), neelam 
Sait, numuk 
Saltpetre, shor 
Salutation, sulam 
Salvation, nujat, / 
Salve, murham 
Same, ekhee 
Sand, baloo, 7 
Sash, putka, jal 
Tu save, bucha 
Saw, ara 
To say, k&h, bol 
Scabbard, miyase 
Scale (balance), tirazoo 


J 
—— (of a fish), chhiilka 
Scar, dagh 
Scarce. kum, t-hora 
Scarcity, kumtee, 
Scarlet, lal, ckirmizee 
To scatter, p-byla 
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Scholar, shagird 

School. muktub 

Schoolmaster, ddstad 

Science, ’ilm 

Scissars. ckynchee, J, k&- 
turnee, / 

Scorpion, bichchhoo 

Yo ecratch. khodjla 

Screen tuttee, 7 

Screw-driver, pech-khol- 


nee, f 

Scull, khopree, f/ 

Sea, durya, sumddndur 

Seal. mddhr, f 

Sealing-wax lakb 

To search, dhoo.dh, tu- 
Jash kur 

Season, tusl, 7, mowsim 

Second, doosra 

Secondhand, ddtara 

Secret, raz 

Sect, ckowm, f 

To see, dekh 

Sced, beej 

Seldom kum 

Selfish, khidd-ohuruzee 

Tosell bech, bench. (The 
word ‘to’ atter ‘sell’ is 
expressed by ‘ke hat-h,’ 
to the hand of ;—as 
*merekhawind kehat-h 
bechoge,’ will you send 
tomy master? /iteral/y, 
to my master’s hand). 

To send, bhej 

Sence, ’uckl. 7 

Sentinel, pahriya, chow- 
keenar; D. para 

To separate, jdoda kur 

Seraglio zunan&é, hurum 

Serpent, samp 

Servant, nowkur, khid- 
mutgar, chakur 

Service, khidmut, /, now- 
kuree, 

Several, kdee, kitne ek 

To sew, see 

Shade, chhaon, f 

To shake, hila 

To sham, baéhana& kur 

‘Shame, shurm, f 

Shape, cocrut,/ 

‘Share, bant 

Be sharpen, tez kur, dhar 


e 

To shave, moond, hija- 
mut kur 

She, wodh; D.oa 

Sheath, iniyan 

Shed, purchhutee, f; D. 
gdorsee, f 

Sheep, bher bukra, buk- 
rev, f. (Thetwo latter 
words proverly signify 
a goat, although they 


are frequent] i 
; q y usedior |! § 


vy). 
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Sheet, chuddur, /. ddé- , Snuff-box. nas-dan 


putta 


Snuffers, godigeer 


——(of paper) tao, wurck | To snuff a candle,gddl kat 


Shell, seepee / 

Shepherd, bheree-hara ; 
D. dhungur 

Shield, dhal. / 

To shine, chumuk 

Ship, jahaz 

Shirt, ckimees 

Shoal, chur 

Shoe, jootee, 7 

To shoot, mar 

Shop, dookan, f 

Shopkeeper, buntya 

Shore, kina &; D. kurka 

Short, chhota 

Shot (smal!) chhurra 


') Shoulder, kancha 


To show, aikha, butla 

‘lo shut, bund-kur 

Sick, beemar, be aram 

Sickle, hnonsovra 

Side. janib, 7: D. pukhooa 

Sieve, chuince, 7; D. jhul. 
nee, f 

Sight nuzur, 7 

Sign. isharut, f/ 

Silence, chddp 

Silk, reshum 

Siik-worm, reshum ka 
keera 

Silver, roopa 

Sin, gddnah 

Since, jub se 

To sing, ga 

To sink, doob ja 

Sirup, sheer& 

Sister, bahin, f 

To sit. byt-h 

Siz, undaza, deel 

Skin, chumra 

sky, asman; D. gugun 

Slander, chddghlee, f 

Slave, bund, ghddlam 

To sleep, so 

Slseve, asteen, / 

Slice, phank, 7 

Sling for throwing, go- 
phun, / 

Slovenly. nujis 

Slow, ahista 

Smal), chhota 

Smalipox, seetula, f 

To smelJ, soongh 

Smith, Johar 

Smoke, dhooass 

ro smoke a pipe, pee, 
khynch 

Smooth, chikna, saf 

Snake, samp; (tube ofa 
hookah) nychi, pench- 
wan 

To sneeze, chheenk 

Snipe, isnaf 

nuff, nas, f 

——(of a candle), g3dl 


So, Xysa, yoon 

So much or many, itna 

Soap, saboon 

Society, sddhbut, 7 

Soft, nurm 

Solder, ckx!x"ee, f 

Soldier, sipahee 

Sole of the foot, tulwa 

Some, kddchh 

Somebody, koee 

Sometimes, kubhee kub- 
hee 

Somewhere, kuheen 

Son, beva, (in law) damad 

Sorry, muloo! 

Sort (kin), ckism, f/ 

Soul, rooh, J, jee 

Sound, awaz, f 

Soup, shorbi, joos 

Sour, khutta 

South, cukhun 

To sow, bo 

Space, ’urs&% 

Spancle, tiklee,f 

Spark, chingaree,f 

To speak, bol 

Spear, burchhee, / 

Spectacles, chushmuk 

To spend, khurch kur 

Spices, musaluh 

Spider, mukree 

To spin, kat 

To spit, t-hook 

To split, p har 

To spoil, khurabkur 

Spoon, chumch&% 

Spot, chheet, dagh 

Spring (season), buhar 

——(of steel), kumanee,f 

——(of water), chushm4; 
D. jhura 

To sprinkle, chhiruk; D. 
chhinuk 

Spur, kanta 

Spy, jasoos 

Squint-eyed, dera 

Squirrel, gileree, f 

Squ'rt, pichkaree 

Stable, istubul 

St.ir,seerhee /; I).siree/ 

To stand, khura ho 

Star, tara, sitar% 

Starch, kanjee, / 

To start, chownk 

To stay, ruh; uchh 

To stes', chddra 

Steel, foolud, 7 

Step, ckudum 

Steward, shansaman 

Stick, lat-hee, lukres 

To sting, dank mar 

Stink, bud bo, 7 

Stirrup, rikab,f/ 

Stock; canvital), poonjee? 


Stock (of a gun), kBGnds 

Stockings. jotrrab 

Stocks for coniningmale- 
factors, kat-h ; khora 

Stone, putt-hur; D. p- 
huttur 

To stop, ruh 

Storm, andhee 

Story ‘tale), hikarXt, 
nuckl, /, kuhanee, 

straight, seedha, burabar 

*traw, pd:al f/f; pural, 7 

Stranger, ujnubee 

‘treet, gulee, / 

Strength (force), zor 

(firmness), mus- 
bootee, 

To strike, mar 

Strong (powerful), ckX- 
weo; (firm), muzboot 

Such, dysa 

To suck, choos,D. chdSng 

Sugar, Shukur, 7. khang 

Raw Sugar, gddr 

Sugar-candy, misree, 

Sugar-cane, gunna 

Sulphur, gundhuk, 7 

summer, tabistan, 
dhoopkal 

fun, aftab 

Sunshine, dhoop, 

Suspicion, gddman 

To sweep, jhar 

Sweet, meet ha 

Sweetme:t mit-hace, / 

To swell, p-hool 

To swim, pyr 

To swing, jhool 

Sword, tulwar,f/ 


T 
Table, mez, £ 
Tail, dddm, f 
Tailor, durzee 
To take, ie 
Take care, khuburdar 
To talk. bol, but-kur 
Ta'l, ooncha 
Tamarind, imlee 
Tank, talab 
Taste, m&z% 
To taste, cheekh; D. chak 
Tax, muhsool 
Tea, cha, f 
Teapot, cha-dan 
lo teach, sikha 
Tear, ansoo 
To tear, p har 
Telescope, door-been 
Totell, kuh, kkubur de 
remver, mizaj, tubee’ut, 
Tewpie,(Mahommedan , 

musjid, f 
—(Hindoo), dew] 
Temptation, ighwa 
Tent, dera, tumboo 
(small), bechobi 
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Tent-pole, chob, t-ham 

Tent-peg, mekh, f, 
khoonta 

Tent-pitcher, khulasee, 
furrash 

Than, se 

Thanks, shuokr 

an (pron.) wddh 3 (conj.) 


Their, d6nka 

Then, (adv.) tub; (conj.) to 

There, wahan 

Therefore, iswaste 

These, ye 

They, we 

Thick, mota 

Thief, chor 

Thigh, ran, f 

Thimble, aogddshtand 

Thin, putla 

Thing, cheez, f 

To think, sumujh 

Thirsty, pyasa 

This, yih 

Thorn, kanta 

Those, we 

Thou, too 

Thread, soot 

To threaten, dhumka 

Throat, gula 

Thorne, tuxht, musnad, /, 
guddee, f 

Through, par 

To throw, dal 

Thumb, ungoof-ha 

To thunder, gurnj 

Thus, dysa, yoo 

Thy, tera 

To tickle, gdddgddda 

To tie, banoh, bund.kur 

Tiger, bagh, sher 

Tight, tung; D. ghut 

Tile, khupra; D. kuwe- 
loo 

Till, tuk 

Time, wuckt 

Tin, ck&li'ee, J; kut- 
heel 

Tinsel, tash 

Tired, t-huka, mand& 

Titie, luckub, kAitab 

Tittle-tattle, gup-shup, / 

To, ko 

To toast. senk 

Tobacco, tddmbakco 

Toddy (juice of the palm 
tree), taree, f 

Together, sat-h; D. 
sungat - 

Tomb, ckubur, / 

To-morrow, kul; 

Pe i jeebh, f 
ongue, jee 

Too, nihay&t, siyad& 

- rn 
ools, hut-hiyar 

Teoth, dant 


D. 


Tooth-brush, miswak, /; 
D. datoon 

Tooth-pick, cAilal 

Tooth- powder, munjun 

Top. sir 

Topaz podkhraj 

Topsy turvy, 6dlta-pddléa, 
tul-oopur 

Tortoise, kuchhwa; D. 
tanbel 

To touch, chhoo 

Touchstone, kusowtee, f/ 

To tow a boat, khynch, 
tan 

Towards, kee turuf, ke 
pas 

Towel, dustmal 

Tower, bodrj 

Town, shuhr, nugur, 
puééun 

To transplant, romp 

Trap, kul, / 

Traveiler, mSdsafir 

Tray, khancha 

Treachery, dugha, /, be 
wafaee, f 

Treasury, khuzan& 

Tree. durukhkt D jhar 

To tremble, kamp 

Trial, imtihan 

Frick, heelé 

To roe (4 horse), dddlkee 


cbu 
Trouble, dddkh, tusdee’, / 
Trousers, izar,/,shura’ee 
J, shulwar 
True, such 
Tiumpet, ckurna, tddr- 
hee, f. banka 
Trunk (box) sundoock 
(uf a tree) per, 7 
(provoscis)soond,f 
rruth, such 
To try (endeavour)ckusd 
kur, si’ee kur 
—— (investigate), tun- 
ckeeh kur 
rune, rag 
Turbin, pugree, 7 
Turmerick, huldee f/ 
To turn, p-hir; (act.) p-hir 
Turni;, shulghum 
Totwist, pech ka 2} 


U 
Ugly, bud-soorut,bhonda 
Umbrella, chhata, chhu- 
tree. f 
Uncle (paternal), chucha 
—— (inaternal), mamoo 
Under, ke neeche,ke téle 
Unl-ss, wugur na, 
nuheer to 
Unriye, kucha 
Up, oopur 
Upon. pur 
Upright, khura 


Uproar, ghdol; D, gurbur 
Us (orto us), hum ko; 


from us, hum se 
Useful, kam ka 
Useiess, be-fu-ida& 


Vv 
Vagabond, owbash; D. 


pokree 
Vain (in vain), be-fa-id& 
(proud), dimaghee 
Vanguard, baraw&l 
Veil, bddorck& 
Vein, rug, f 
Velvet, mukhmul 
Venetian blinds, jhilmit 


Vermin, keere mukore 
Very, bahodt ; nilayut ; 


D l&ee 
To vex, suta 


Victory, fut-h, ghulba, jy 


jeet, # 


Villege, bustee, f, gaon 


Vinegar, sirkaé — 


Vivlence, zor, zuburdus- 


tee, f 


Virgin; cheera-bund, 7, 


kuniya. / 


Visit, mddiackat, f, dur- 


suu 
Voice, awaz, f 
To vomit, cky kur; D. 
ddkhal 
Vulgar, pajee 
Vulture, giddh ; D. run- 
geet 


WwW 
Wager. shurt, 7 
Wages, durmaha 
Waist, kumur, f 
To Wait, rah 
To wake jag ; (act.) juga 
To walk, chul 
Wall, deewar, 7 
To want, chah, mang. 
War, luraee, /, jung, / 
Warim, gurm 
To wash, dho 
Washerman, dhobee 
Washerman’s wite, dho- 
bin, f 
Wasy, birnee, /; D. di- 
kooree, f 
Watch (time-piece) ghu- 
vee, J; D. xhuriyal, 
(space of threa hours), 
pubur 
To keep watch, chowkee 
de, puhra kur 
Watchman, chowkeedar, 
puhre-wala 
Water, panee, ™ 
Water-carrier, bihishtee 
Wave, mow}, 
Wax, mom 


Way (road), rah, f 
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Way (manner), térxh, / 
We, hum 


e, 

Weak, z&’eef, kum, zar 

Weather. mowsim, ty yam 

To weave, bddn 

Wedding, shadee, 7, byah 

To weep. ro 

To weigh, tol 

Well (good). 
bliula, khoob 

— (of water), kooa . 

West, nughrib,pucbhhum 

Wet, bheega 

What? kya? 

Wheat, gehoon 

To wheedle, p-hddsla 

Wheel, p&hiya, chak 

When, (relative) jub; 
(inter.) kub ? 

Where, (relotive) Sfhan; 
(inter.) kXhan ? 

Whetstone, silee, / 

Which? kown? 

Whi.e, jubtuk 

Whio, Kora, chabddk 

Whirlwind, bugoola 

To whistle, seetee-bija 

White, sufed 

man, gore 

Who, (rel.) jo; (inter.) 
kown ? 


uchchha 


Whole tumam, sub, sara 
Whose? kiska ? 

Why ? kis-waste ? kyoos? 
Wide, chowra 

Widow, rand, 

Wite, joroo, # 

Wild, jungulee 

To win, jeet 

Wind, hiwa f; D. bara 
Window, knirkee, f 
Wine, sh&rab, f 

Wing, pur; D. pukhota 
Winter, jara 

To wipe, ponchh 

Wire, tar 

Wisdom, ’ucki, f 

To wish, chah 

With, se: (along with), 
ke sat-h 

Within, ke undur 
Without(outside) bahur ; 
D. bhar 


(wanting), be, 


baghyr 
To wither kddmla 
Witness, shahid géwah 
Woif, bheriya; D. landga 
Woman, rundee. /, ’ow- 
rut, f; D. baekco,/ 
Wunder, t& ’ujjddb 
Wonderful, ’ujub 
Wood (forest), juogul 
—— (timber), lubree, / 
Wool. oun,f ; D. room 
Woollen cloth. banat, 


Word, bat, /, lufs 
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Work, kam, kar Yellow, peela, zurd 
Workman, kareegur Yes, han,ho- . 
World, dddnya, f; D. | Yesterday, kul 
mundan Yet (but) pur, lekin 


— (till now), abtuk 
Yoke, jooa ; D. kandee, f 
You, tsdm 

Young, jawan 

Your, t5dmnhara 


Worm, keera 

To be worth, ckeemut 
rukh 

Wound, ghao, zukhm 

Wrist, kulaee, f; D 


munkué, £ Youth, jawanee, £ 
To write, likh (voung man), ja- 
Wrong, ghulut 


Z 
Zeal, showck, gurmee, 
ghyrat, f 
Zealous, sur-gurm 
Zephyr, néseem 


Y 
Yard (court), ungun 
—— (imeasre), guz 
‘Year, burus 
Yearly, hur-burus 


The Cardinal Numbers are— 

lt Ek. 15 Pundra. 
3 Do. 16 Sola. 

3 Teen. 17 Sutra. 

4 Char. i8 Ut-hara. 
5 Panch. 19 Sdnees. 
6 Chha 20 Bees. 

7 Sat. 30 ‘Tees. 

8 At-h. 40 Chalees. 
9 Now. 50 Puchas, 
10 Dus. 60 Sat-h. 
11 Igari, or gyara. 70 Suttur 
12 Bark. 80 Unssee. 
13 Tera. 90 Nawwe 
14 Chowdié. 100 Sow or Sy. 


Numbers beyond 20 are commonly reckoned by 
scores, (koree). Examples—‘ Ek koree panch,’ one 
score five, or 25; ‘teen koree pundra,’ three score 
fifteen, or 75. Numbers atter twenty are also formed 
by the addition of the unit, having the rarticle 
* pur,’ above, prefixed. As— 

Bees pur ek, 21 Tees pur ck, 31 
Bees pur do, 22 Chalees pur teen, 43, &c. 

The Collective are— 

Gunda, a set of 4. 

Gahee, a set of 5. 

Bessee, or Koree, @ score. 
Chaleesa, a set of 40. 
Sow, or Sykra, 10!. 

The Ordinal are— 
Puhla, or P-hyla, first. 
Doosra, second. Panchwar, Ath. 

Teesra, third. Chhut-ha, sixth, 
And so on, by adding (generally) the syllable ‘ wan’ 
to the ordinal number. 

The Fractionals are— 


Huzar, 1000. 

Lakh, (a ‘lac,’ ahundred 
thousand, 

Kuror, ten millions. 


Chowt-ha. fourth 


Pao, or Chowt-haee, a quarter. 
dha, a half. 
Powne, minus one-fourth. 
Siwa, plus one-fourth. 
Sarhe, plus one-haif, 
sire one and a half. 
ea two and o haif 
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Powne teen ghunte, a quarter to three o'clock 


Sawa teen ghunte, @ yuarter past three. 
Sarhe teen roopy, three and a half ru 

Derh ghunte, half-past one o'clock. 
Urhaee sow rédpy, two hundred and fAfty 


rupees. 
Division oF TIME. 


Jddm'h-rat, Thursday. 
J85m’4, Friday. 
Suneechur, Saturday 


Itwar, Sunday. 
Peer, Monday. 
Mungul, Tuesday. 
Bodddh, Wednesday. 


The Mahommedan year contains only three hun- 
dred and fifty-four days. The following are the 
names of the Arabian months :— 

1. Moddhurrum. 7 Rujub. 

2. Sufur. 8. Sha’ban. 

3. Rubee’-od1 dwwéal. 9. Rumuzan,. 
4. Rubee’-dds-sanee. 10. Shawwal. 
5. Jumad-ul-AwwaAl. ll. Zee-cki'a 
6 Jumad.us-sanee. 12. Zee-hijja. 


The Hindoo year corresponds nearly with our own. 
The following are their months, and the degree in 
which they correspond with ours :— 

Bysakh, beginning from the 9th to the 13th of Apvril, 
"and lasting to the 9th or 13th of May. 


Jeth, May—June. 

Usarh, June—July. 

Sawin, July—A 

Bhodon. August— September. 

Kooar, or Asin, September— October. 

Kartik, October— November. 

Ughun, November— December 

Poos, December—January. 

Magh, January— February, 

P-halgddn, February—March. 
hyt, March— April 


The Mahommedans consider sunset to be the 
close of the day, and that the next day commences 
immediately after. 

Tux Forms oF ADDRESS. 

‘Ap, your honour ; ‘ Sahib,’ sir ; ‘ Huzrut,’ your 
worship ; ‘ Maharaj,’ your highness ; ‘Bundi,’ slave 
* Ajiz,’ weak person; or ‘ Fidawee,’ devoted servant. 

The most useful Conjunctions and Interjections 
are, viz.:— 


Owr, and. Pur, beé. 

Ki. that, for, &c. Bhee, also 

Ugur, ¢/. Shabash, bravo f 

Jo, tf. Chhee, fie! 

Lekin, dut. Khuburdar, take care! 


ConvgRsaTionaL PHRASES. 

In Familiar Phrases the Verb almost invariably 
ends the sentence. 
How are you to-day ? aj td0m kyse ho? 
How do you do, sir? ap ka mizaj kysa hy? 
Praise be to God (my ulhumddd.lillah, buhdse 

health) is very good uchehha hy : 
Health to-your. honour!’ ‘husrut sulamut 
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Peace (or safety) | 

J present my respects 

I make prayer (for you) 
Good-bye (literally, niay 

God be your protector!) 

Bring wouter for drinking 
Be careful 

What is your command? 
Shut the door 

Open the door 

Light the lamp 
Extinguish the candle 
Don’t forget 

Remain silent 

There is no end of thy 

chattering 

Don’t make a uoise 
Come near 

Go quickly 

No matter 


Who fs that ? 

Sav that syain 

Speak casy Hindoostanee 
What is this? 

Call for the palanquin 
Has your master risen ? 
Go out of the house 
Wash your hands 

What use is there in that? 
Bring a little cold water 
There is no oil in the 


lamp 
Where is his shop ? 
What sort of animal is 
this? 
Bring ink, pen, and paper 
Who is that European? 
Whose horse ia that ? 
Whose house is this? 
What is the hour? 
This is very good fruit 


This is wonderful news 

They are great liars 

She is very impudent 

The sky is very clear 

He is a blockhead 

Go away—you are dis. 
missed 


Don’t go there again 

Who lives there ? 

Bring some wine and 
water 

Make the water very cold 

Awake me very early 

Make a sign for him to 
come hither 

Have a littie patience 

J am not at leisure 

Sprinkle a little water 

This is very good bread 


There isa paininu my head 
It is late 


Brush my hat and coat 
Listen 


x 


svlam ! 

bundugee urz kurta houn 
ddd’a kurta hoon 
KhddSda haiiz! 


peene ka panee lao 

khuburdar ho 

hddkm kya hy ? 

durwaza& bund kuro 

durwaza kholu 

chiragh julao 

buttee bddjhao 

bhooliyo mut 

chddp ruho 

tere bukne kee intiha 
néhren 

ehor mut kuro 

nuzdeeK ao 

julcee jao 

kddchh mddzayuckk nx 
h-en 

wodh kown hy ? 

woodh phir kuho 

snlees Hindoostanee bolo 

yih kya hy? 

patkee munyaon 

sahib ddtha hy? 

ghur se niklo 

upne hat-h dho-o 

ddsmen kya fa-id% hy ? 

t-borasa thun’a paneelao 

chirugh men tel ndheen 


ddskee dookan kuhan hy? 
yih kownsa janwiur hy? 


du wat,cku'um,kaghuzlao 

w5dh Gora kown hy? 

woth kiska ghora hy? 

yih kiska yhur hy? 

yhuree kya hy ? 

ar buhdd: khoob mew 
y 

yih ujub khubur ky 

we bure jhoot he hyn 

wdh buree godstakh hy 

asman khoob saf hy 

wodh be- wddckoof hy 

chule jaua—1d0khsut hy 


wuhan p-hir mut jao 
wuhan kown rubta hy ? 
kddchh shurab panee lao 


panee khoobt-hunda kuro 
humko buree fujur jugao 
idnur ane-ka isharX kuro 


zurra subr kuro 

fddrsut nxheen 

t-hora panee chhirko 

yih bubhddt uchchhee 
rotee hy 

humare sir men durd hy 

der hooee 


topee owr kddrtee jharo 
200 


20 


This is very bad cloth 


This cloth is very thick 

They are Juzy und 3:egli- 
gent 

Can you speak English ? 


Take away this bundle 

Let it alone 

It is just now raining 

Why are you laughing 
without reason ? 

She is deaf and dumb 


How long Ss this cloth ? 

Tt will be (necessars ) for 
you to goalong with me 

Open the lock of that door 


What is the total of your 
acconnt ? 
A wasp has stung me 


What need of so much 
care ? 

What is the price of thesa 
things ? 

What isthe difference be- 
tween these two? 

What surt of dispute is 
between you two? 

There is no lock to this 
box 

I wish to go out 


Have these things come 
from Eurove ? 

Where shall we stop to- 
night ? 

Seek for it 

Take this couch into the 
other room 


Which is the best of these 
two? 

Having lifted these things 
out of the palanquin, 
bring them 

Set up something for pro- 
tection from the sun- 
shine. 


In this house there is a 
hall, and three rooms 

How many days since did 
you receive this intelli- 
gence ? 

Is any thing for eating 
and drinking to be got 
there? 

Is it known to sou at all 
where they have gone ? 

Clean these things 

Why are you spending 
your time in idlencss ? 

Who are you ? 

What is your.name? 

What do.you want? 
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Badd oe khurab kapra 


a mages bnra mota by 
We s00st owr ghefll hy 


at Ungrezee bo! sukte 


is gut-hree ko le-chulo 

rhune de 

ubhee bu: usta hy 

be subub kyoon hunste 
ho? 

w6ddh buliree owr goongee 


hy 

yihkupra kitna lnmbahy? 

humare sat-l tddnhen 
jaua hoga 

dds durwaze ka ckdOd 
kholo 

kya jod'» & hy t83omhare 
hisab hee? 

humkoek birnee nedunk- 
nara hy 

kya hajut itnee khubur- 
daree kee? 

kya ckeerut hy ia 
cheezon kee ? 

kya furck hy in donon 
men ? 

td3m dovon men kysee 
luraee hy ? 

is sundoock men ckd0fi 
naheen hy 

myn bahir jaya chahta 
hoon 

we ceeezen Wilayut se 
aeen hyn? 

aj kee rat hum kuhan 
ruhe: ge? 

ddsku dhoondho 

dooxre kot-hree men ig 
puiung ko jejao 

in d. non inen Kown uch- 
chhea hy? 

pe ense yecheeren 
ddtha lao 


kdSchh dhoop ke asre ke 
waste khura kuro 


is ghur men ek dalan hy 
owr teen kot-hree 

kitne din hoo ki ti}mko 
yih khutur piles? 


wuhan kddéchh khane 
peene kee cheez miitee 


hy? 
88 ko kdochh ma’leom 
hy bi kuhan gaye hyn? 
ye cheezen ef! kro 
tddm kyoon upna wuext 
ghuflut se kat-te ho? 


tdim kown ho 
téomhara uam kya hy? 
t60.0 kya chahte 10? 
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Where is his shop? 
Send them to my house 


‘Where do you live? 

What Js the matter? 

This is a holiday, sir 

What do you say? 

What is your meaning? 

Who is that ? 

I don’t know, (literally, 
to me is not known) 

There are many flies here 


Drive away the flies 
What use is therein that? 
Call the tailor 

Mend this sleeve 


Make me a coat 


Are you the owner of that 
house? 

What is the name of this 
village ? 

Do you know this man? 


What is the price of this ? 

Will you sell it to me 
(literally, into my 
hand)? 

Certainly, sir 

Go and ask how he is to- 


day 

Has the fever abated 
not? 

He is worse to-day 

Jam now quite well again 


Where did you receive 
this wound? 

Do you smoke? 

The sunshine has become 
very oppressive 

Hold up the umbrella 

Bend this note to Major 
Cook’s 

At the time of luncheon. 
provide every thing for 
four or five gentlemen 

Make haste 

Is this horse Arabian, 
Persian, or English ? 

Why does he not come? 


That is enough 

It is the same thing 

Go away 

I was not speaking to 


you 
Come, take off my boots 
Raise the Venetian blinds 
Speak slowly 
Speak distinctly, (separa- 
ting your words,) then 
I shal) understand 
Tell me when he arrives 
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35s kee dookan kuhanhy? 
sone humareghur bhej 


o 

tddm kuhasn ruhte ho? 
kya hy? 

sahib! aj purub hy 
tdom kya kuhte ? 

tdS mharsa frad& kya hy? 
woh kown hy ? 

mddjhe m&’loom n&heen 


yuhen buhddt mukkhiyan 


yn 

mukkhiyan hanko 

553 men kya fa-id& hy ? 

durzee ko bddlao 

is astern kee murummut 
kuru 

ek kddértee mere waste 
bunao 

t5dm ds ghur ke malik 
ho? 


is bustee ka nam kya hy? 


is admee ko tddm jante 
ho? 

is ka mol kya hy ? 

humure hat-h bechoge ? 


ulbutta, sahib 

jao owr poochho ki woth 
aj kysa hy 

tup men kddchh tuhhfeef 
hooee hy ki n&heen ? 

aj ziyad&é beemar hy 

ub myn ne p-hir khoob 
aram paya hy 

yih ghao tddm ko kuhan 
lugee ? 

tddm hddckcks peete ? 

ahree buhddt tez hooee 


y 
chhata lugao. 
yih chitthee Major Cook 
sahib ke yuhan bhejo 
tifin ke wuckt, panch 
char sahib on ke waste 
saman ty-yar kuro 
juldee kuro 
yih ghora Takee, ya Far- 
see ya Ungrezee hy? 
kis-waste woh n&heen 


chule jao (or rddkhsut) 

myn td6m se ni&heen bol- 
ta t-ha 

a0, moze ddtaro 

jhilmil ddthao 

ruh ruhke bolo 


bol bol j3dda kur bolo to 


hum sum-jhenge 


jub wddh puhdinche, tub 
hum ko kAubur do 


The enemy have begun 
to retreat 
Who told you this? 


How long have you been 
in that gentleman’sser- 
vice ? 

Where is your native 
country ? 

He is a great rogue 

Not to interrupt you, (or 
pardon the freedom) 

Sperk without ceremony 

He speaks fluent'y 

He tells inc one story, and 
you another. Would to 
God that I could speak 
to them myself! 


ddvshmun hutng lege 


kis-ne yih bat tdGm 
kuhee ? 

kub se 00s sahib ke yuhea 
nowkur ruhe ho ? 


tddmhara wuatun knhas 
hv ? ~ 

wooh aukht budzat hy 

gddstakhee md0’af 


be tukullddf bolo 

woh sulasit se bolta hy 

wooh wddjh-se ek bat 
kuhta hy, owr tddm 
kddchh owr hee kuhte 
ho. Kash ki myn ap 
dn ge bol sukta! 


On Risino. 


Is any one there? 

What o’clock is it ? 

Three has struck, sir 

Well, I shall rise 

Bring m; clothes 

Whereis my shi't, stock- 
ings, shoes. coat, neck- 
cloth, buttons, breast- 
pin, waistcoat, trousers? 


Bring water to wash my 
hands and face 

Give me the tooth- brush 
and tooth-powder 

Bring scap and a towel 

Pour water overmy whole 
body 

Bring the dressing-box 

This razor is very blunt 


Bring the strap 

Give me my slippers 

Tie this 

Loosen that 

They are too heavy 

Brush my hat hay 

Where is the comb?_,.... 

Give these clothes to the.. 
washerman 

Has the tailor. broughs., 
my new clothes? ..,., 

Ciean these boots 


, 


See that there is no rep~ 
tile in them 

Give me my boots and 
spurs 


koee hy? 

kitne ghunte buje ? 

teen buja, sahib 

bhula. myn tddhoonga 

mere kupre lao 

meree ckumees, moze, 
jootee, kddrta. gddloo- 
bund, ghddndee, seend- 
bund, kumree ungur- 
kha, izar kuhan hy ? 

nat-h mddnh dhone ka 
panee lao 

miswak owr munjun do 


sabnon owr roomal lao 

mere tumam budun pur 
p nee dalo 

mdockabi lao 

a PicetcoeepEneo re nd 


y 
chumotee lao 
papoosh do 
ise bandho 
ddse kholo 
we buhddt bhare hyrx 
meree topee ko jharo 
kughhee kuhan hy? 
ye kupree ahobee ko do, 


durzee mere nadye kupre 
laya hy? 

in (chumre ke) mozon ko 
saf kuro 

dekho ki 53n men koee 
keera mukora nuho 

moze kantox sumet hum 
ko do 


On Ripic Ovr. 


Is the horse ready ? 
Yes, sir 
Put the saddle on well . 


Take up the stirrup one 
hole 

Let the stirrup down two 
holes 


ghora ty-yar hy ? 

han, sahib 

uchchhee-turuh zee 
bandho 

rikab ko ek kuree ke 
chbed bhur kum kuro 

rikah do kuree ke chhed 
bhur lumbee kuro 
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- Tighten the girth 
Give me the whip 
. Keep out of the way; 
perh:ps he may kick 
Hold the bridJe till I be 
fairly mounted 


Groom! come hither 
Mold the horse 
He does not go easy 
Put all bis furniture to 
rights 
Why does the horse 
stumble so? . 
Examice his hoofs 
Perhaps there may bea 
stone in them 
Walk him about 
You are not to give the 
horse water just now, 
while he is so warm 
Take the horse into the 
stable 
Get the carriage ready 
Drive quickly 
Go straight forwards 
Turn to the right 
- Turn to the left 
Go a littie slower 
Stop, stop! 
Whose house is that ? 
Speak loud 
I shaH call at this gentle- 
man’s house 
Ask if tue gentleman 
(lady) is at home or 
not 
Give my compliments to 
your master 
I shall now go hame 
We are hungry and 
thirsty 
Has Captain Orr re- 
turned from parade ? 
No, sir 


tung khyncho 

chabdok do 

ruste se kinare ho: 
shaynd woh lat mare 

lugam t-hambo jub tuk 
myn uchchhee-turub 
suwar n& ho-oon 

s%-ees! idhur ao 

ghora pukro 

w60h suhuj chultandheen 

sub saz 6ds ka t-heek 
kuro 

ghora kyoon aysa ¢-ho- 
kur khata hy ? 

0s ke sd6m dekho 

shayud dn men koee 
putt-hur ho 

ddse ¢tuhlao 

ub ghore ko pannee n& 
dena, jub tuk ki ayaa 
gurm ruhe 

ghore ko istubul men 
lejao 

garee ty-yar kuro 

juldee hanko 

seedha age chule-jao 

dabne p-hiro 

baen p-hiro 

zurré ahiste chulo 

ruho, ruho ! 

woh kis ka ghur hy? 

podkarke bolo 

myn is sahib ke yuhan 
jaoonga 

poochho ki sahib(beebee) 
ghur men hya ki na- 
h 


een 
t6dm upne sahib se mera 
sulam kuhna 
ubhee ghur ko jaoonga 
hum bhookhe pyase 


hyn 
Kuptan Orr sahib cka- 
wa'id se p-hir aya? 
naheen, sahib 


When he comes, then jub with awe, tub hasi- 
bring breakfast ree lao 
On Parade. 
Order arms bundoocko ddtaro 
Fix bayonets sungeen churhao 
Shoulder arms bundoock kandhe pur 
rukho 
Charge bayonets sungeen ka hat-h 
Present arms sulamee ka hat-h 
Make ready ghora dopae purchurhao 
Half-cock firelocks ek pae pur ghora rnkho 
Present shust-lo 
Fire chhoro (or dagho, or 
maro 
Handle cartridge tonée pur hat-h rukho 
‘Open pans piya!a kholo 
Prime runjuk pilao 
Load tonéa bhuro 
Draw ramrod guz nikalo 
Ram down cartridge tonta gus s¢ maro 
Return ramrod gus p-hir do 


Recover arms 
Eyes right 

Eyes left 

Dress 

Right face 

L ft face 

Right about face 


Left about face 


Rear ranks take open 
ordéer 

Rear ranks take close 
order 

Ground arms 

Stand at ease 


Quick march 
To the right wheel 


On your left backwards 
wheel 
To the right oblique 


Wheel on the centre 


March in file 

Advance 

Tell off the company into 
three secticns 

The company will wheel 
in échellon of sections 

Step out 

Change the step 

Mark time 


The company will step 
back six paces 

Halt 

At what time will the 
battalion march to- 
morrow morning? 
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kan se maro 

aquhne nuzur 

baen nuzur 

burabur ho-jao 

dahne p-hiro 

baen p-hiro 

dahne se adha chubkur 


se adha bhukker 
p-hiro . 
pichharvee kholo 


pichharee milo 


bundoock sddlao 

hat-h milao (or hat-h 
maro.) 

juidee ckudum 5d¢-hao 

dabnekhoont pursamhne 
se chukkur khao 

baen khoont pur peechhe 
se chukkur maro 

dahne tirchha ckudum 
chulo 

beech ke khoont pur 
chukkur maro 

ckutar chulo 

age burho 

kumpuneeteentoleekuro 

pultun tirchhee tolee ho 
jaegee 

lumba ckudum rukho 

ckudum budlo 

upnee juguh khure ho 
ckudum 66t-hao 

kumpunee chhaé chudum 
peechhe hutega 

khure ruho 


fujur kis-wuckt pultun 
kooch kuregee? 


The words of command are, viz.:— 


As you were ujwur 
Attention telchun 
Bayonet bugnet 
Change step chunjetap 
Charge bayonet churt bugnet 
Court-martial kot masool 
Grenadier guran-deel 
Ground firelock gran fyluk 
Order arms urdul ram 
Present arms furjunt ram 
Recover arms rixab ram 
Shoulder arms cholda-ram 
Stand at ease tusdel tis 
Who comes there? hdskum dar? 
A friend e prin 

At THE BREAEFAST TABLE. 
Bring breakfast haziree lao 
Bring warm water gurm panee lao 
Is the water boiling? panee khowita hy? 
Make tea cha bunao 
Where in the tea cha kuhan hy? 
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Give me a cnp of coffee 


Where is the sugar? 

Give me aclean cup and 
saucer 

Boll some eggs 

Din’t let them become 
hard 

Place the coffee-pot on 
that sice 

Place the teapot here 

Come hither 

Bring the cold meat in 
the twink ing of an eye 

Give me a knife 

Bring a fork 

This butter is exces- 
sively bad 

Continue moving the 
punkha 

These egys are not fresh 

Bring a spoon 

Give me u knife 

Is that milk or cream? 


Bring the newapapers 

Toast some bread 

Tell your master that 
breakfust is ready 

Give that gent.eman a 
chair 

Hand bread to that gen- 
tleman 

Give me the butter 

Has the moonshice come? 

Yes, sir 

Very well 

Take away all the things 
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ek plyalé ckuhwi& humko 
a 


oO 

misree kuhan hy? 

ek saf piyaid owr t halee 
humko do 

kddchh unde Sdbalo 

donhen suk: hone n& do 


ckuhwi-daun 66s turuf 
rukho 

cha-dan yuhan rukho 

idhur 40 

t-hunda gosht, pul marte, 
lao 

ek chhddree do 

ek kanta lao 

yih mukkhun aoihayut 
dhurab hy 

punkha hilate ruho 


ye unde taze nunheen 

ek chumchi lao 

ek chhdédree do 

wovh doodh hy, ya mu- 
laee ? 

ukabar Ke kaghuz lao 

kddchh rotee senko 

sahib se kuho ki haziree 
ty-yar by 

66s sahib ko ek kddrsee 


do 
rotee 00s sahib ko do 


mukkhun do (muska) 
mododnshee sahib aya hy? 
han sahib 

buhddt uchchha 

sub cheezen le-jao 


STUDYING WITH A MooSSHEE OR Native TUTOR. 


Mr. Moonshee, how are 
you to-day ? 

Is there any news to-day? 

Do not use such hard 
words 

What is the meaning of 
this word ? 

Put it in acommon sen- 
tence or two; then I 
shalidiscover 1ts mean- 
ing from the context 


Explain by signs, if you 
canuact by words 


How do you pronouuce 
this word? 
Is this right ? 
That is wtrong 
Lunderstunu yoor mean- 
ing fro' the context 
But the phraseology is 
not correct 

You shou d say thus 

If you wil) s,eak slow, 
cea I may understand 


mdodnshee sahib, aj toom 
kyse ho? 

aj koee Sdubur hy? 

Syse mOdshkii ulfaz mut 
xuha kuio 

is lufz kee kya ma&’nee? 


ek ya do mddstu’mul 
jodime men ise kuho; 
to myn. ckurcene se, is 
kee mii’.ee duryaft- 
kuroonga 

ugur tddm zuban se nu- 
heen sukte, to isharon 
se butao 

is lufz ko kyoonkar tu- 
luffodz kurte ho? 

yih t-heek hy ? 

woth ghulut hy 

myn t6dmhara mutlub 
ckureene se sumujhta 

lekin mddhawurd dddr- 
ddst nuheen 

chahiye ki tjdm yoon bolo 

jo tiim ahiste bolo, to 
myn tddmharec bat 
sumijhoon 


You speak very fast 
If you speak so fast, then 
I cannot understand 


you 
Do I read well now ? 


Read you this sentence — 
then I shal hear 

Which is the best time 
for study ? 

What are the best books? 


Have you any Hindoo- 
stanee ink, paper, and 
pens ? 


This ink is too thick 


Now it is too thin 

Put some cotton in the 
inkstand 

Make me a good pen 


How do you form this 
letter ? 

How do you join these 
two letters? 

The point of the pen is 
too broad, small, hard, 
soft 


Is this good writing ? 

Where are the ruler and 
penknife ? 

This paper is very rough 


Where is the polishing- 
shell ? 
He writes very badly 


Nobody can read his hand 


I have heard that you 
are well skilled in the 
Hiadoostance tongue 

Do you think it a difficult 
language ? 

Be it difficult or not, by 
making labour you will 
always arrive at your 
object : 

But first, inclination is 
necessary 

Yesterday Iwas very idle, 
and have not learned 
the lesson 

Do not speak: English to 
me uutil I tell you 
that there isa difficulty 
to me in the Hindoo- 
stanee 


If I had all along spoken 
the language of this 
country since I came, I 
should have been able 
to speak it-now_ with 
great ease 


ts5m buhoot juldee bolte 
jo tom itna juld bDolte, to 
Inyn tOdmharee bat 
sumujh nuheen sukta 
myn ud uchchha purhta 
hoon ? 
yih joomla t66m purho, 
to invn s6Onvon 
moddtalaa kurne ko kown- 
sa wuckt uchcha hy ? 
kown kown’  kitabes 
uchchhee hyn ? 
tddmhare pas kddchh 
Hindoostanee sivahee 
kaghaz, owr ckuium 
n 


y e 
yih siyahee buhddt gare 
hee hv 
ubhee buhddt putlee hy 
duwat men k5dchh rooee 


o 

ek uchchka ckulum md6- 
jhe turash-do 

is hurf ko kyoonkur bu- 
nate ho? 

in do hurfon ko kyoon= 
kur jorte ho? 

ckulum kee nok nihayut 
chowree chhotee, sukht 
nurm hy 


yih uchchha khutt hy ? 

mistur owr ckKnlume- 
turash kuvan hvn ? 

yih kaghuz buhddt be- 
moddhre hy 

mddhré kuhan hy ? 


wdoh buhddt sAurab 
likhta hy 

ddska khutt koee pork 
nuheen sukta 

myn ne s0dna hy kitddm 
Hindoostanee zuban s6 
khoob mahir ho 

tddm is zuban ko mddsh- 
kil nuheen sumujhte? 


mdoshkil ho ya nuho, 
mibnut kurne se tt0m 
humeshé upne mutiub 
ko puhddnchoge 

lekin puhie, showck cha- 


hiye 

kui myn bubddt mujhoo 
hooa tha, owr subuck 
nubeen seekha 

mbddjh-se Ungrezee mut 
bolo jub tuluk myn n& 
kuhoon ki Hindee mes 
mddjhe dickckut hotee 
hy 

Myx jub se aya hoon. tub 
se ugur humeshé is 
moddlk kee zuban ko 
volta, to ub myn bubdg 
suhuj se bolta 


VOCABULARY OF ENGLISH AND HINDOOSTANEE. 


Withont practiceyou will 
mot de able to speak 
with fluency 

Tell the steward to pre- 
pare the account for 

the last month 

Hlow much is the monthly 
pay of the servants in 
arrear? 

Let not their pay ever 
remain in arrear more 
than one month 

How much is the ex- 
pense of the household? 

Tell me at once the sum 
total 

This is far too much, it 
mever was so much be- 
fore 

‘What is the reason of 
this? 

Mention each item sepa- 
Tately 

Well, you may now go 

How much is this ctoth 
per yari > 

Send for a rupee’s worth 
of fruit 

iow many mangoes for 
& rupee? 

What is the price of that 
horse ? 

This is more than he is 
worth 

What is the lowest price? 

This is a great deal too 
much 

I cannot give so much 

J will give you just haif 
that 


I want a half-ser of the 
small fish, and a ser of 
the large. 


mushck ke siwa td5m tur- 
raree se bol nuheen su- 
koge 

khansaman se kuho ki 
pichhle muheene ka 
hisab ty yar kure 

nowkuron ka durmaha 
kitna bsackee hy? 


Sdn kee tulub kubhee ek 
muheene se. sziyad& 
backee na ruhe 

ghur ka khurch kitna hy? 


mddjh-se ekburgee jdm- 
1& kuho 


yih buhddt ziyad& hy, age 
kubhee itna na tha 


is ka sukub kya ? 


hur hor ruckum jddda 
jddda b&yan kuro 

hhyr, ub ja’iye 

yih kupra fee guz kitna? 


ek rddpy ka mew mun- 
Rav 

rddpy ke kitne am ? 

ods ghore ka mol kya hy? 


yih ddskee ckeemut se 
ziyada hy 

nihayut «nm mol kya hy? 

yib buhodot ziyad& hy 


mynitna de nuheen sukta 

my’ tddmhen sirf iska 
adha doonga 

myn adh-ser chhotee 
muchhee chahta hoon, 
owr ser bhur buree 
muchbhee, 


AT DINNER. 


Is dinner on the table ? 

Put the soup near me 

4. clean plate, knife, fork, 
spoon, salt, mustard, 
vinegar, pepper 


khana mes pur aya ? 

shorba ine:e pas rukho 

ek saf rikabee, chhddree, 
kanta, chumchba, nu- 
a race, sirka, mi- 
rc 


A hot water plate 

Some bread, potatoes, 
greens, cabbage, tur- 
nips, carrots, cucum- 
bers 

What do you call that 
vegetable? 

I want beef (literacly, 
cow’s flesh) 

Bring mutton, pork, veal, 
veuison 


Give me fish, fowl, wild- 
fowl), hare, partridge, 
duck, turkey, ham 


Give me some curry 

Bring the rice 

Bring some wine and wa- 
ter 

Is there any mango fish? 

Bring me some mango 
fish 


Are the heefsteaks ready ? 


Make a devil of the kidney 
Bring me sorne pilau 


This meat is overdone 

Tell the cook to beware of 
this circumstance infu- 
ture 

What fruits are in season 
(ripe) just now ? 


Bring mea custard-apple, 
plantain, pine-apple, &c. 
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gurm panee ka basun 

kddchh rotee, alov, sag, 
kurmkulla, thulghum, 
gajur, kheere 


dds turk areeko kya 
kuhte ho? 
gae ka gosht chahta hoon 


bher ka gosht, soo-ur ka 
gosht,bucbhre kagosht, 
hirun ka gosht lao 

muchhlee, modrgh, jun. 
guleemddrgh khurgosh, 
teetur,mddrghabee,feel-~ 
mddrgh,1an, hum ko do 

thora sa salun do 

khdoshkE lao 

kOdchh shurab panee lao 


koee tupsee muchhlee hy? 
thoree-see tupseemucbh- 
lee mere waste lao 


gae ke gosht kce phanken 
ty-yar hyn? 

godrde kee guzuk bunao 

thora-sa pddlao lao 


yih gosht ziyadi puka hy 
bawurchee s¢ kuho ki age 
is bat se hoshyar ruher 


kown kown p-hul is wackt 
pukke hyn? 


ek shureefit kela,ununnas 
wighyr& lao 


RETIRING To Rest. 


Is my bed ready? 


Brush the musquito cur- 
tains well, that no mus- 
quito may remain 

Iam unwell, do not awake 
me early 

Wake meveryearlyinthe 
morning 

Send the dog-keeper to 
mé at daybreak 


I intend to hunt the 
jackal 


mee bichhowna ty-yar 
? 


y 
musuhree khoob jharo, je 
muchcbhur na- ruhe 


myn beemarhoon, mddjhe 
sdwere mut jugao 


hum ko buree fujr jagao 


kddtte-wale ko noor ke 
turke mere pas bhejo 


mere iradA geedur ke 
shikar ka hy 


APPENDIX. 


NEW FURLOUGH REGULATIONS. 


Inpra Orricz, 27th July, I868. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA in COUNCIL, having confirmed the following 
RULES, promulgated by the Governor-General of India in Council, regarding leave of absence to 


Covenanted Civil Servants, publishes the same in supercession of all previous rules and orders on 
the subject. 


These Rules will take effect from the Ist July, 1868, and are not intended to apply to Covenanted. 


Civil Servants who are members of the Councils of the Governor-General, or of the Governors of 
Bombay and Madras, or who are Judges of a High Court. 


RULES REGARDING LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO COVENANTED CIVIL SERVANTS. 


DEFINITIONS. 


1. In the following Rules, ‘‘ Actual Service” includes the period during which an officer is on duty, 
also periods spent on privilege and subsidiary leave, and periods during which an officer, not on 
leave, may be out of employ on subsistence allowance in India. 

‘“‘ Extraordinary Leave” moans any leave granted otherwise than under these Rules. 

“Long Extraordinary Leave” means extraordinary leave extending beyond a period of three 
months. ° 


‘‘ Long Furlough” means furlough extending beyond a period of three months. 
“ Salary” includes acting allowances. __ 


An Officer's “ Station” means that station to which he stands appointed, or such other place as 
the Government to which he is subordinate may determine. 


CHAPTER I.—FuRr.ovucaH. 


If. The maximum period of furlough which can be granted to any officer during the whole period 
of his service is limited to six years. 


III. Subject to the above limit, one year’s furlough shall be placed to the credit of each officer 
for every four years of actual service. 


wee A No porlough shall be taken before the completion of eight years’ actual service, except under 
e VI 
VY. Furlough shall not be repeated until three years from the date of the last return from lon 
extraordinary leave, or long furlough, except under Rule VIII, Leave taken under Chapters II. ad 
JII., but no other leave shall be reckoned as part of the said three years. 

VI. The maximum term of furlough to be taken at any one time shall be two years. 

VII. Except as hereinafter provided an officer on furlough shall retain a lien on his substantive 
appointment, or on an appointment of similar character and not less salary, and he shall be granted 

owances at the rate of 50 per cent. of his average salary for the previous three years, or for the 
period which has elapsed since his last return from long furlough, or long extraordinary leave, if 
that period be less than three years. 


In caloulating such average the time spent and the allowances drawn under any leave, excepting 
privilege leave under Chapter IL, shall be omitted. 


Provided that no officer on furlough shall draw more than £1,200 or less than £300 per. annum. 
VIIL Under Medical Certificate— 


(a) Furlough may be taken upon the above-mentioned conditions, without reference to the 
to the amount at credit under Rule III. 


(b) Furlough for a period not exceeding one year may be taken, even if less than three years 
have elapsed since the last return from long extraordinary leave orlong furlough. When on 
farlough under this clause, an officer will not retain a lien on his appointment, and will be 
entitled only to subsistence allowance, unless he has completed six months’ actual service 

noe his last return from long extraordinary leaye or long furlough, and there remain some. 
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leave to his credit under Rule III., in which case the officer will retaia a lien on his appoint- 
ment, and will draw allowances as calculated under Rule VIL, until that credit be exhausted, 
but in no case for a period exceeding one year. 

(c) Furlough taken without medical certificate, or under clause (a) of this rule, may be extended 
beyond two years for a period not exceeding one year. When on furlough under this clause, 
aH officer will not retain alien on his appointment, and will be entitled only to subsistence 

owance. 

IX. Furlough taken or extended under Rule VIII. is subject to the provision of Rule II. 

X. Furlough taken iu India will be reckoned from the uate of the officer quitting his station to 
the date of his return thereto. Furlough taken out of India will be reckoned from the date of 
embarkation to the date of return. 

In the event of the furlough being taken partly in India and partly out of India, the commencee 
ment and termination of the furlough will be determined by the above Rules, according as the 
furlough begins or ends in or out of India. 

XI. For the interval elapsing between departure from his station and the commencement of 
furlough, and between the termination of furlough and the re-arrival at his station, an officer shall 
be allowed subsidiary leave not ordinarily exceeding in each case thirtydays. During those periods 
his allowances will be calculated in the same way as his furlough allowances, but without limitation 
as to maximum and minimum. Provided that, if the officer has, under these rules, lost his lien on 
his appointment, he shall draw subsistence allowance of his rank. Subsidiary leave shall count as 
service and residence. 

XIL Applications for furlough will in all cases be submitted to the Government to which the 
applicant is subordinate, and will be dealt with in such manner as the Governor-General of Indis 
in Council may from time to time prescribe. : 

XIII. Subject to the exigeucies of the service, both as regards the number of furloughs available 
at any one time as regards individual applications, of which exigencies the Government of India, 
Madras, or Bombay, as the case may be, shall be exclusively the judge, furloughs will be granted 
under these Rules. 

XIV. All Applications for furlough under Medical Certificate, in accordance with these Rules, 
will be granted without restriction. 

XV. If, owing to the exigencies of the service, it may be necessary to place any limit on the 
number of ofticers who may be absent on furlough at the same time, applications not supported by 
medical certificate will be granted in the following order :— 

The applicant to whose credit the greatest amount of furlough remains under Rule III. shall have 
the preference, 

If two or more applicants are on an equality in this respect, the preference shall be given to the 
applicant whose actual service in India is lengest, reckoning, in the case of an officer who has not 
taken long extraordinary leave or long furlough, from the date of arrival in India, and in the case of 
an officer who has taken long extraordinary leave or long furlough, from the date of his last return 
from such leave or furlough. 

If two or more applicants are equal in both respects, the preference shall be given to the senior in 
the gradation list. 

XVI. The term of residence qualifying for pension shall be 21 years, but no leave, except privilege 
leave and subsidiary leave, shall count as residence, 

XVIL The term of service qualifying for pension shall be 25 years. 


CHAPTER II.—Privi,ece LEAve. 


XVIII. Subject to the exigencies of the state, an officer who has completed eleven months’ con- 
tinuous duty may take privilege leave for one month without deduction from his salary, retaining a 
lien on his appointment whether substantive or officiating. Provided that, in the case of his holding 
an officiating appointment, such lien and his acting allowance will cease on the resumption of charge 
by the officer to whom the substantive appointment belongs. 

XIX. In the same manner, and under the same conditions, two or three months’ privilege leave 
may be taken when an officer has completed continuous duty of twenty-two or thirty-three months 
respectively. 

XX. Privilege leave may, at the discretion of the local Government, be taken in separate instal- 
ments, No second instalment shall be taken until after the completion of six months’ continuous 
duty from the expiry of the first instalment. In this case, the eleven months qualifying for fresh 
paaieee leave will be reckoned from the expiry of the first instalment, the period of the second 

stalment being omitted from the calculation. 

Provided that the whole privilege leave taken at any one time shall not exceed three months, and 
that no accumulation of privilege leave beyond that period shall be admitted. 

XXI. If an officer shall overstay his privilege leave he shall forfeit all salary during the time of 
his remaining so absent; and if he shall so continue absent for more than one week, his office shall 
become vacant. 

XXII. Privilege leave shall be reckoned as residence and service. 
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CHAPTER ITlI.—Speciat LEaveE. 


XXIII. Special leave, on urgent private affairs, may be granted at the discretion of the local 
Government fora period not exceeding six months. In respect of retention of a lienon appoint 
ment, of allowances drawn during the leave, and of subsidiary leave, the conditions of special leave 
shall be the same as those prescribed for furlough. Special leave shall not be reckoned as residence. 

XXIV. Rule XXI. shall, mutatis mutandis, apply to an officer over-staying special leave. 

XXV. Special leave may be repeated without allowances after intervals of at least six years’ actual 


service. 
CHAPTER IV.—GENERAL. 


_ XXVL Furlough, privilege leave, and special leave shall not be taken as such in continuatien of 
each other, but if an officer absent on one of thse classes of leave be allowed to change it for 
another, the whole period of his absence shall be held to be under the class of leave for which it 


was changed. _ 
XXVIII. Subject to considerations of state, there will be no restriction as to the places where an 


officer may reside when on leave. 
XXVIII. Leave allowance shall be payable monthly, if payment is taken in India, and quarterly, 


if payment is taken in England. 
CHAPTER V.—TeEmporaRy RULES. 


, XXIX. Whatever aggregate amount out of the three years’ furlough and three years’ sick leave, 
under the Ruies until now in force at present, remains to be taken by an officer under the said Ruleg 
shall remain to be taken by him under Rules now promulgated. 

Any officer now in the service shall, when next proceeding on furlough, elect whether he will 
draw allowances, at the higher minimum rate of £590 per annum (not exceeding his total salary at 
the time). If he shall so elect, he will, in any future furlough, be limited, as to allowance, to the 
lower maximum rate of £1,0:'0 per annum. 

XXXL Any officer now absent on leave, who has no appointment may, on his return, and until he 
again holds an appointment carrying equal pay to that of the substantive appointment which he last 
held, draw the subsistence allowance of his rank, together with 75 per cent. of the pay of any 
appointment in which he shall officiate. Provided that the total salary so drawn by him shall not 
exceed the pay of the appointment in which he is officiating. This Rule shall apply to any officer 
who may have already returned from furlough. 

XXXII. Any officer now absent on farlough, or under medical certificate, may elect whether the 
remainder of his leave sha!) be taken under these rules from the date of their promulgation. If he 


shull so elect, Rule XXX. shall not apply to him. 


RULES REGARDING ACTING ALLOWANCES. 


1. An officer holding a smbstantive appointment, and officiating in an appointment of a higher 
grade or class, shill draw active cllowance calculated at 30 per cent. on the ‘first Rs. 2,00), and 20 per 
cent. on the remainder of the pay of the appointment in which he is officiating. 

Provided that, if the acting allowance so calculated do not amount to two-thirds of the difference 
between the pay of the two appointments, it shall be raised to two-thirds. 

Provided further, that in no case shall the whole salary withdrawn exceed the pay of the appoint- 
ment in which the officer is officiating. 

2 An officer holding no substantive, but only an officiating appointment, shall, subject to the pro» 
visos in Rule 1. draw, in addition to the subsistence allowance of his rank, 50 per cent. of the pay of 

-the appointment in which he is officiating. 

3. In the case of an officer officiating in an appointment the pay of which is progressive, his 
acting allowauces shall be calculated on the mean pay of the said appointment, provided that the 
whole salary so drawn shal] not exceed the minimum pay of the said appointment. on 
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MILITARY AND CIVILIAN GENTLEMEN 
PROCEEDING TO INDIA. 


EASY BOOTS AND SHOES SUITED FOR THE CLIMATE. 


J. CHAPPELL, 
BOOT MAK ik, 
AND PROFESSOR OF FITTING, 


333, STRAND, 


Respectfully invites the attention of Gentlemen about to leave for India to his 
method of measuring the Feet, by which accurate proportions are 
correctly obtained and registered, and 


A Perfect Fit Guaranteed at First Trial, 
UNPRECEDENTED FOR COMFORT. 


THOSE PARTIES ON WHOM OTHER BOOT MAKERS HAVE UNSUCCESSFULLY 
PRACTISED ARE SPECIALLY SOLICITED, 


A large supply of the above Goods, to meet the requirements of the Indian and 
Colonial Travellers, always ready. Great care in Packing and Shipping. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


LADIES, FAMILIES, AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES. 


A LARGE SHOW ROOM 


Has been added exclusively for this branch of the business, furnished with FIRST 
CLASS GOODS, and where an extensive Stock is kept ready for the convenience 
of immediate wants, suitable for all Tropical and other Climates. 


388s, STRAND, 


(CORNER OF SOUTHAMPTON STREET.) 
(1o.-8. 
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sore Grey or Faded Hair tojte m,: z 
ails to res: fe Y*e *41F to1ts Origins) 
A Never aig LuxuTiaNt growth. S.ops the Har from taljin Or 
eH produce Wiil on and Bhs nt Baldness. & off. 
f air Restorer, & Dressing combj 
a perfect Hair ’ ‘sing combined. 
Ig ®P Chemists & Perfumers, in large bottles Pia by 
De, Ss. 


Are supplied to Shippers on the most favourable terms, by 


JOHN MORLAND AND SONS, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
50, EASTCHEAP, LONDON BRIDGE, CITY. 


SILK, ALPACA, GINGHAM, STEEL FRAMES, CANES, FITTINGS, AND ALL KINDS 
OF MATERIALS FOR THE TRADE, 


@ILED AND JAPANNED SILKS AND CAMBRIC.  [Lo.-38 


HAMILTON'S PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 


600th edition. 4s.; free by post for 28 stamps. London, Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington-street, W. All music-sellers. 


ROBERT COCKS & C0.’S POPULAR SONGS AND BALLADS, 


God bless the Prince of Wales, Her ht Smile Haunw Me Still ’Tis Sweet to Rove (Abt). 

Chime again, beautiful Bells, The Cuckoo (Abt). Bileen Aroon. 

The Liquid Gem. Homebound Sails. 

Home they brought her Warrior Dead.| Sing Me that Song Again. SACRED SO¥GS. 

right Bier ote Avion heHapr cine oe Too Late, Too Late (Miss M. Lindsay), 

of Eve, is eo Happy Gipey. ‘00 » roo Late . 

The Bridge (Miss Lindsay) The Two Boats (H. Ruseel)), Heaven is my Home. 

ate at Kve, The Beauty of the Mind. Rest (Miss M. Lindsay). 

Happy Be: rg a ahe Appeal (Lady Lennox). The Hoes of Frave: (ts9 voices}, 
reams, eo Buig of tLe Boe. Resignation (Miss M. Lindsay). 

Jenny of the Mill, Kathleen Aroon (Abt). Best for the Weary. " 


Also, gratis anda postage free, a Select V 
; » Catal - - 
London: Robert Cocks and Ag apap pore logns = a acai 6 ed eee deat 


= a * 
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J. C. CORDINGS 


WATERPROOFS 


ARE THE ONLY ONES TO BE RELIED UPON 
FOR INDIA. 


AIR BED, PILLOW, & CUSHION ; 
PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 


WATERPROOFS, FISHING, AND DECK BOOTS, 
231, STRAND, TEMPLE BAR. 


W. CLARK AND COMPANY, __ ¢ 
MANUFACTURING CUTLERS Vz 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATERS, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR SPLENDID STOCK OF 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, 
Dinner Services, Entree Dishes, Tea & Coffee Sets, 
LIQUEUR FRAMES, CRUET FRAMES, 


CLARET JUGS, SUGAR BOWLS, FISH CARVERS, 
FISH EATING KNIVES, yy SSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, 


Also to their inimitable Stock of Fursishing Ironmongery, consisting of every 
requisite for the cottage or the mansion. 
A Costly Catalogue, jconsanune 500 Engravings, gratis and post free. 
nd Colonial Orders faithfully executed 
95 AND "96, LONDON._.WALL; LONDON. 


All orders to be accompanied by a remittance, or a reference toa London banker. [To.-l1. 
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OUTFITS FOR INDIA, 
CHINA, AND THE COLONIES, 


J A PE SS <3 Om A Ee’ Ss, 
82, WALBROOK, CITY, LONDON. 


BEST MATERIALS. 
Despatch, Economy, and careful packing of Outfits for all parts of 


INDIA, CHINA, AND THE COLONIES. 


No House can do better for parties requiring Outfits than the above; as the 
Proprietor has for many years devoted his especial attention to this Trade, and 
given universal satisfaction. . 


Great care observed in the Shipment of Goods. 


Full instructions for Self-Measurement forwarded free of expense, on application. 
@5-All Orders forwarded will receive prompt attention, and be punctually preted: 
[ Lo.- 


HATCHETT’S 
HOTEL, 


PICCADILLY AND DOVER STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


GOOD BEDS, GOOD LIVING, CLEANLINESS, AND COMFORT, 


COMBINED WITH MODERATE CHARGES. 
PORTER UP ALL NIGHT. WARM BATHSB, 
SERVANTS CHARGED IF DESIRED. 


CELEBRATED FOR THE SALE OF CHOICE WINES. 
[Lo-%9, 
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WATERPROOFS FOR _INDIA. 


AND 


TO TOURISTS, 


SPORTSMEN, TRAVELLERS. 


oS oe ae 
 EDMISTON’S 
POCKET SIPHONIA, OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 


(WEIGHT, 12 of.) 


Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated Pocket Siphonia, easily folded 
to carry in the Pocket or on a Saddle. The most important feature 
in this Waterproofing consists in resisting the powertul heat of the 
sun, and the most violent rains; obviating the stickiness and unpleasant 
smell peculiar to all other Waterproofs. Price, according to size, 40s. 
to 45s. Measurement—length ot coat, and size rouud the chest over 


the coat. 
NOTICE.— NAME AND ADDRESS INSIDE. NONE OTHERS 
ARE GENUINE. 


LONDON: 
Edmiston and Son, 5, Charing Cross. 


Knapsacks, 22s.; Folding Baths ; Life Belts, 10s. 6d.; Air Beds 
and Cushions, Driving Aprons, Sea Coats, Leggings, Boots, &c. 


POCKET SIPHONIA.—' The lightest and best Wat 4 ; 
in the pocket or on the saddle.""— Bell's Life. erproof Coat manufactured ; it can be carried 


WATERPROOFS FOR TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


From “THe Fievp,” Sept. 5th, 1868, 


‘’The late as well as the fast approaching necessity for furnishi 
reminded me that some wecks back I observed in the colatnin of Tam Ermup the ete Oe 4 patton yes 
dent stating that the waterproofing process of someone in the Strand was the only dependable one for 
tropical climates. Now, I have had as much experience in the real necessity for this kind of clothin, ; 
as most people, and have used them all over the world, and consequently in all sorts of climates, and a2 
experience goes to show that those of EDMISTON and SON, of Charing Cross, are as good as, if abt 
better than, most others. When I was last going out to India, in 1$59, I took my supply from there 
and gave them soch a trial in the damp heat and heavy rains both of Burmah and the Western Coa t 
of South India, as no other climate in the world cin match for testing such material; and I have as . 
a cloak remaining, worn, it may be said, all but threadbare, yet sound in every other respect without 
the sign even of having run or stuck together when folded. I, therefore, can and do Yr : i 
Edmiston aud Son’s waterproofs.-G. T. Hay (Col.).” : ecommend 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EDMISTON AND SON, 5, CHARING GROSS, LONDON, W.C. 


{L9,-39. 
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HUBBUCEK’S 
PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


Y their process, which is patented, the Pure White Zinc Paint is cheaper 
than White Lead. It is the most durable and beautiful paint known, and does not stain or 
discolor. In all climates it is superior to other Paint for the inside and outside of Houses, Ships, Light- 
houses, Iron Rooting, and Bridges. 
Those direful maladies, Paralysis and Painter's Colic, which destroy health and entail suffering and 
misery on posterity, will be entirely avoided. Apartments may now be immediately occupied without 
danger. It is entirely free from any poisonous or pernicious property. 


ADULTERATIONS. 


Some Paint Grinders have been selling Zinc Paint adulterated with Sulphate of Barytes, in pro- 
portions varying from ten to thirty per cent. No workmen can produce good work with such material. 
Those who have obtained Hubbuck’s Patent White Zinc Paint, will never willingly use any other Paint 
for their best work. 

To prevent the prejudice which the inferior article must produce, each cask of Pure White Zinc Peint 
is stamped— 


“HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT. 
THOMAS HUBBUCK AND SON, 


WHITE LEAD, OIL, PAINT, & VARNISH WORKS, 


94, LIME STREET, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


‘“‘ Among other tests to which it has been subjected; has been that of painting the hold of a sugar 
‘vessel, which, after a voyage to St. Kitt’s and ‘back, is- found, after washing, to be as white as-the first 
day the paint was applied.”—John Bull, Sept. 14th, 1850. 

“For public schools, and all rooms occupied by children, there will now be no excuse for using 
poisonous paints. Parents have remarked that their children, on returning from the country to 
newly-painted houses, have suffered in health. The reason is evident: the breath extracts the poison 
from White Lead, even after the paint is dry, and the lungs draw in the deadly vapour." Wesleyan 
“Times, August 5th, 1859. 


HUBBUOKR’S ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINTS. 


The most valuable protection to Iron Roofs, Bridges, Piers, Ships and Buildings, exposed to storm 
weather and scorching sun; they soon become extremely hard, do not blister and are very durable, 
They are made of Stone, Slate, Copper, White, Blue, Green, or any other Color that is desired. 
EEUBSUCE’sS PALE BOILED OTL. 


For White and Light Paints, a quick, hard, and certain drier. Has less color than Raw Linseed Oil. 
HUBBUCK’S ANTI-OXIDATION COMPOSITION. 


For Coating Iron and Wood Ships’ Bottoms: a preservative against fouling and corrosi 
Composition is ready for immediate use, and obviates the waste of carrying dinmised Paints, one 
Driers, &c. It is also applicable to all the purposes of other Paints. 


PAINTS AND OILS PROPERLY PACKED FOR. EXPORTATION, (Le.-7. 


i 
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TRAVELLERS 


AND 


RESIDENTS 
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WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF EAS a CAE os erage 


ROWLAND’S KALYDO 


Most cooling and refreshing to the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying 
all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored clasticity 
and healthful state of the Skin. Balmy, odoriferous, and creamy, it effectually dissipates all redness, 
tan, pimples, spots, freckles, discolorations and other cutaneous visitations, and renders the Skin so/?, 
Jatr, and blooming. Price, 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


AN ELEGANT AND FRAGKANT OIL FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH, RESTORING, 
_IMPROVING, AND BEAUTIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR. 


ROWUAN DS’? ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
is of inestimable valuein PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, Strengthening the Gums 
and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. Price, 28. 9d. per box. 
SOLD AT 20, HATTON GARDEN, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


*.*ASK FOR “ROWLANDS” ARTICLES. (Lo.-15. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 


HEAD OFFICE—HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
: LONDON. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, £800,000. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS.—1866-7: 
THOMAS ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Esq., M.P., Cuarrmay. 


JOHN ALLAN, Esq. | THOMAS LANCASTER, Ese. 
JAMES FRASER, Esq. JOSEPH R. MORRISON, Esq. | 
JOHN JONES, Ese. | WILLIAM MACNAUGHTAN, Eso 
MANAGER....ss.ccccssceeessseeeeG U, ADAM, Esq. SECRETARY.....0..e000000.0. C. STEWART, Esq. 
LONDON BANKERS.........cccsccccceees THE BANK OF ENGLAND. - 


THE CITY BANK. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 
© Bomar. KURRACHEE. CALCUTTA. Rancoon. SINGAPORE. BaTAvia. 
Hone Kone. SHANGHAI. HANkKow, Lo. 22-. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT, 


PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


37, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


[(z.-53. 
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WHITE AND SOUND. TEETH || 


ENSURED BY USING © 


JEWSBURY_& BROWN'S 


Established by 4O years’ Experience, 
as the most agreeable, 


ORNS 
hee BEAUTIE mit | 


safe, and efficacious preservative 
for the Teeth and Gu 


SOLD IN POTS AT 1s, 6d. AND 2s. 6d. EACH, 


BY THE PROPRIETORS, 


And by Chemists, Perfumers, and various agents through: | 
out de United Kingdom, America, and the Colonies. 


N.B.—In order to ensure the original and onlyfgenuine, : 


ee the signature of the Proprietors; also the Trade . : 


Lib fitouw 
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PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867. 


F. 8. CLEAVER, 
GHApolesale Perfumer, and Fancy Soay Maher, 


32 & 33, RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C. & PARIS, 


BEGS TO RECOMMEND HIS 


PRIZE MEDAL HONEY SOAP, 


Of which he is the Sole Inventor ; 
ALSO HIS 


BROWN WINDSOR. ALMOND GLYCERINE SOAP. 
PURE GLYCERINE SOAP, in boxes, a most Choice Article. 
ELDER FLOWER TOILET SOAP. LAVENDER TOILET SOAP. 
LIME JUICE AND. GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. 


HYACINTH TOILET SOAP: 
This article is specially recommended as possessing the Exquisite Perfume of the 
Hyacinth, and being entirely free from all colouring matter. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL TOILET SOAP. 
ROYAL WINDSOR SOAP, as used by the Royal Family. 
'  GLYCERINE CENTFLEURS TOILET SOAP. 


TRIPLE EXTRACTS for the HANDKERCHIEF: 
JOCKEY CLUB, FRANGIPANNI, YLANG-ILANG, _. 
ESS. BOUQET, WOOD VIOLET, GUARDS’ BOUQUET, KISS-ME-QUICK, 
HELIOTROPE, NEW MOWN HAY, 
EAU DE COLOGNE, LAVENDER WATER, &c., &c., &c. 
oe POMADE, FLORAL POMADE, CASTOR OIL POMADE, 
RICININE POMADE. 


GLYCERINE LIME CREAM: 
This preparation is specially recommended for hot climates as being most Cooling 
and Refreshing to the Head. 


TOILET VINEGAR, SAPONACEOUS TOOTH POWDER, 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, | 
VIOLET POWDER, Plain and Tinted. 


BONDED WAREHOUSE-LONDON DOCKS. 
[La.-44. 
ee sts *. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


(CAUTION 1—V1icE-CHANCELLOR Smr W. PacEt Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLiis Browwe 


was undouttedlv the Inventor of Uhlorodyne; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, 
which he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See ‘‘Times,” July 13, 1864. ; 


Sad rie HISTORY. — CHLORODYNE vey : name oe " bias J. recs Baowss, M.R.C.8.L., 
Arm 7» OX! vely enote a new principle in medicine discover him, which is nowhere desoribed 
mentioned in Pharmacopoeia or Medical Works. r : 


FIRST INTRODUCTION.—In 1836, Dr. Browwe confided the Formula for obtaining and this wonderful 
posinle solely to J. T., DAVENPORT, Phamaceutist, by whom it was and is solely man » the Formula never 
ving been published or otherwise made known. i 


This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing relieves pain, calma the system, 

Remedial Ac-J restores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without 

tion and wees, ) creating any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all 
hours and times when requisite, 


“EARL RUSSEL communicated to J. DAVENPORT and the College of Physicians that he had 
received a Despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that CHLORODYNE was the 
only remedy of service in Cholera.’’—See ‘‘ Lancet,’’ December 31, 1864. 


“‘CHLORODYWE In CHOLERA.’ — French Correspondent of the “ Times" called attention, on 


Ohelera, the Chaplain of the English Church, Rue d’ Aguesseau, had gratuitously administered e in 
between fifty and sixty cases of incipient cholera, in some where the had made considerable 

Dysentefy. < progress, and succeeded in arresting it in every instance. On the fact becoming known, the Patentee 

- of the Medicine gave a further liberal supply. which the French Customs paseed gratuitously, while the 


given away to our poor English upwards of £2 worth of this most valuable remedy; and I am sure you 
will be gratified to hear that I have not in any one instance been eee with the result, even in 
aggravated casesof Indian Cholera. I cannot speak too highly of your Chlorodyne (Dr.J.CoLLis Baowmn's); 
and as I daily spend my life in administering to the wants of sick and needy English, I am able to 
experience.” : 


Ujudge from 
Pever These exhaustive diseases, common in tropical climates are arreated, and the cold stage 
- Foe eee nym eenely dogo, when werent ene a general of the system is established 
comfort secured. 


§ As a Sedative, Neurotic, and Antispasmodic, it is unequalled other known medicine, and 
Pearaigia. ( not to be surpassed In ita specitic effect, i a ; 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. Cott Browse” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


| J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


Tho immense demand enables the proprietors to reduce the price;. it is now sold in 
bottlus, Is. 13d., 3s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, containing. double)the quantity eras arr 
4 . je? - 7 - ° e 
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een ce a i Te 
To those who roside or are about to reside in’ Tropical Climates, the 


following Preparations are indispensa 


—_ 


: sear ae < — : 5 ar ; 
SARSAPARILLA. | 

¢ me SONOS ‘A superior preparation, that. tlay 

Ww | L K NSO N P= TRaip=-= i always be relied on."—Sm ASTLEY 


LATE 
BRIDGE’S 
ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


RED J AMAICA 
SARSAPARILLA, 


IN PINTS, HALE-PINTS, AND 
QUARTER-PINTS. 


CooPER. 


, ‘‘We are in every respect satisfied 
# with it.""—LANCET. 


| ‘‘T recommend Bridge’sSarsaparilla,” 
= —Dr. JAMES JOHNSON. 


“Latterly, in consequence of much 
debility subsequent to Cholera, I have 
freely used your preparation myself, 
Bais With complete benefit and success."—J. 
peters PorTT, M.R.C.S. 


‘ IMPORTANT C ON. ' 

The Public are cautioned against Apis Srnanatloné of fo ane. which, instead of being what 
; ptf profess, are nothing more than a decoction of common herbs, sweetened with Molasses, and flavoured 
‘with American Winter Green, The genuine has “THosas WILKINSON (late Brivae & Co.), 270, 
Regent Street, London,” engraved on each bottle. 


a eer 
WHITMORE’S STOMACHIC DINNER PILLS. 

No Pill is so efficacious in promoting DiaEstrion, strengthening the Stomacn, correcting AcrpirTr, 
preventing or removing MEADACHE, GIDDINESS, &c., arising from a CostivE Hanit, DEBILITATED 
SToMacH, or Torrip Liver. They require no change of Dix, and those ot the MOST DELICATE CON- 
STITOTION may take them with safety. Taken as an adjunct with WILKINSON'S SARSAPARILLA 


: with the greatest success. 
In bottles, Large, Medium, and Small. 


“WHITMORE'S COMPOUND LINIMENT OF ARNICA 


a nlat  He ae A SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF | | 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, SPRAINS, CONTUSIONS, 
WEAKNESS OF THE JOINTS, CHILBLAINS, &c. 


‘It fa algo an excellent remedy as a stimulating application to the surface of the Cuest and Back 
in BRoNcHit18s, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, and Hoorine Coven. 
When the Liver is inactive, rubbed over it, its stimulating properties have a beneficial effect, and in 
all cases where counter irritation is desirable, it will be found invaluable. 

ure “In bottles, Large, Medium, and 


CF eins SEO mak TT 
WILKINSON’S BRONCHIO-THORACIC I.OZENGES. 
Prepared from the receipt of an eminent Physician, and experience has fully justified their recom- 
mendation as the most speedy remedy in IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, CATHARBAL CovucHs, BRONCHITIS, 
Incipimxt ConsuMPTION, SPITTING OF BLoop, &., &c. To public speakers and vocalists they will be 
found apter pee taet they frhpart a clear and beautiful tone to the voice. Free from any preparation of 
Opium, and of air agreéable taste, they are applicable to alL 
Soace In pottles of one uniform size. . 
he cite oe WHE ABOVE PREPARATIONS ARE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
OMAS WILKINSON (late Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co.) 
| ‘970, REGENT STREET, i , 
Rear oy p : wh , ‘ STRE V T, f LONDON : Ww 
‘ Why Be HAD OF GL RaSPROEABLE PIRES: IN INDIA; THE COLONIES, Bo, 


— 


_ A Pint Bottle is equal to 
Three Galions of the ordinary 
. preparations. 


— 
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HOSIERS 


This Shirt is peculiarly adapted for 
INDIA AND THE COLONIES. 


DEPOT FOR THE CELEBRATED INDIANA SHIRTS, 
ZANGLO-INDIAN CAUZE VESTS. 


‘SELEETINGS EXPRESSLY FOR THE 
TOWELLINGS 
ee eae 


RICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
$1, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. | 


-Measurement round Neck, Chest, Waist, Length of Arm, H 


MORISON’S PILLS, 
MORRISON'S POWDERS, 


MORISON’S OINTMENT, 
OF THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Sold by all Chemists, Medicine Vendors, &c., througliout 
INDIA, OHINA, JAPAN, &c. (ho. 86. 
BRA DSHAW’?S 


ITINERARY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


For Railway and Town Village, an enya en ee ag and from 
every Town, age, an 


10M: W. J. ADuwm, 6, Flot Bizet 
MANOHESIHh: Gauaae Albert Square. 


— 
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NOW READY FOR 1868, PRICE 12 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL VOLUME, 


UNDER THE DIRNOK PATRONAGE OF 


HER MAJESTY’S BOARD OF TRADI, 
BRADSHAW’S 


RAILWAY MANUAL 
SHAREHOLDERS GUIDE, 


OFFICIAL ewes DIRECTORY 


SHEWING THE HISTORY AND FINANCIAL POSITION OF EVERY 
COMPANY, BRITISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL; 
Statistics, Powers, and other Data, to the End of the — the Raiiw 
Interest in Parliament, &c. 
WITH AM 


ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT | 


OF THR 


WHORS ADMINISTRATIVE AND EXECUTIVE BTAr 


IN THE 


TEIREE BRIN GDOMS; 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


Railway Maps of England, Scotland, Ireland, India, and # 
Continent of Europe, &. 


LONDON :—W. J. ADAMS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER :—BRADSHAW AND BLACKLOCK, Albert Square. | 


Oriental, Au 


aie 


and Globe Parcel Express. 
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and General Steam Shipping Agency, | 


G. W. WHEATLEY & CO., 


(Late Waghorn & Co., Established 30 Years), 
150, Leadenhall Street (5.C.); si satay Street (8.W.); 156, Cheapside 


(E.C.); and Chaplin’s, 


egent Circus (W.), London. 


Packages, Parcels, and Goods despatched per 


OVERLAND ROUTE, 


BY STEAMERS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Passages engaged, Cabins selected, Plans furnishe 


Prospe 


da, Fadee obtained, visdd. and mounted. 
Ad 


Baggase Collected, Packed. ressed, Shipped, «c. 
URANCES EFFECTED. OUTFITS ARRANGED AND SUPPLIED. 


-FURLOUGH AND FUND ALLOWANCES, PAY AND PENSIONS REALISED AND REMITTED. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes provided. Consignments and Commissions promptly executed. 
Newspapers and Periodicals regularly supplied. Overland Guides. Regulation Trunks. 
Shipping and Customs Business transacted. 


ctuses, with Scale of Charges for Parcels, dates of despatch, &c., to upwards of 500 places 


throughout the world, and every information may be had on application as above, or to the undermentioned. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 


AvELAIDy .......John Newman & Son. 
ADEN ..... .- eo P. & O. Co.’s Agent. 
Arnica, W.C, African Steam Co.’s Agents 
ALEXANDRIA .... Betts Bey. 
ALGIERS ........ Rossy & Andres, 
Anoyr.. oe om ecoceed Bit & Co. 
AMSTERDAM......Jacob Fabricius, 
ANTWERP......Kusenberg & Co. 
ATHENS .. Hay & Co., 96, Amelie Avenue. 
AUCKLAND,N.Z....H.M.Jorvis, Queen-st. 
AUSTRIA.....--+-+.. Post Offices, 
BABlIA ....cee.+++A. C. Messeder. 
Barrm0re ......5.Q. A. Herring. 
Bapog ona ...... Enrique Dauner. 
Basle .,........-doseph Freund, Fils. 
Batavia T. Jacometti, at Van Slootan, 
Morgan & Co. 
BavARIA....-.....Foat Offices. 
Baroerum, Government KailwayStations 
Bryxzovur eoverce -. Boustros & Nepoti. 
Buurr, N.Z, Panama & New Zealand Co. 
Bomsay ...... Wheatley & Co. 
BONA .....e00-+s-T0cho Freres. 
Bostow ..L. Damon, 11, State-street. 
Bov1oane .......L. Branly. 
BoxpEAvx ......Etionne Denan. 
Bremen ........ Heyer & Wehrmann, 
BrisBaneg....Apply to Sydney Agents. 
URELS ........Agence Continentale. 
Euros ArgxEs, Royal MailCo.’s 4 gents 
Capiz ..........D. McPherson. 
CalouTra........8. Smith, Sons, & Co, 
Canava generally.Canadian Express Co. 
Cannes.. John Taylor, Bua de Frejus, 
Cantrrpory, N.Z,. John Lewis, Cook- 
ham House Chambers. 
Cars or Goop{Thomsoa, Watson, 
Hope......+: & Co, 
Cuarniesron, U.S. Adams’ Express Co. 
Civira VeccHis. ere re Filippi. 
Coxe -f§ Trafic Manager, Pa- 
Besse eotoe names Railway. 
Const awrirorts A.C. Laughton, Galata. 
Demxmana ......A. Duff 
Dexmanrx...,....Post Officas. 
Fronencs........P. Bonefant & Co. 
Foo Cuow ,.... Augustus Heard, & Co, 
Gumtona, .Apply to Melbourne Agents, 


Geweva....P. Strasse late Wessel& Co. 
Grxoa....V. Vanetti, Place de la Poste. 
Gruman States ......Post Offices. 
GIBRALTAR ....R. & J. Abrines. 
Grey Town .....8, Shepheard, 
Hauvirax, F, W. Fishwick, 3, Holllis-st. 
Havana ........E. Ramirez & Co., 16, 
Mercaderes. 
HenxpaYe ......Legarralde & Lapeyre. 
Hopant Towx...Justin Browne & Co., 
27, New Wharf. 
Hone Kona..B. 8. Walker & Co. 
Hoxrt1Ka.N.Z. Panamadé N.ZealandCo. 
INVERCARGILL, f Panama & New Zea- 
N. Z.cece land Co, 
Jontaw Isutanps.. Fels & Co., Corfu, 
IRUN .+..02-0.5+-Lezarralde & Lapeyre 
JAFFA .o++0+..+eH. A. Kayat. 
Kina Grorce’s Sounp .. W. C. Clifton. 
KuRRACHEE & 
Senet W. Potter & Co. 
LISBON ...+se00e0k2 Pinto Basto & Co. 
LAUNCESTO®......G. Fisber, the Wharf. 
LecHoRN ........P. Bonefant & Co. 
Lyons Chalamel & Molen, 17, Rue Neuve 
MADRAS........--Charies Clarke, 
MADRID .......-Klorrio, Figueredo & Co. 
Matta .... Rose & Co., 94, Strada Forni 
Mantua . Apply to Singapore Agents. 
MARSEILLYS...... N. Pacquet & Co. 
gaa a ane Ireland, Fraser, & Co. 
MELBOURNE ..... Reynolds & English. 
MESSINA ......-.Fratzlli Orlandi. 
Mivan..G, Possenti, Via Monte di Pieta 
Monre VipEo.. Royal Mail Co.’s Agents 
MvuLuovsr ......Jules Tesche & Co, 
Napier, N.Z. Panawa& New Zealand Co 
Napiss.. ..T. Billwiller, Palazzi & Co. 


| Nersox,N.Z..Panama & New Zealand Co 


NeEwcastT_e,N.8.W,.J. Rayden Bingle. 
New Orieans ..Adams’ Express Co. 
New Yore ...... Austin Baldwin & Co. 
Nice ....V. Martini, 10, Quai de Lunel. 
ORAN  ..000.000..0, Renault & Co. 
OsTEND..........R. St. Amour & Son. 
Orado (Dunedin), Dalrymple,jun.,& Co. 
Pacur10 Porrs(Southb).. Pacific 8, 8, Co. 


PALERMO... 00.005 

Panama.... Royal Mail Co.’s te, 

Hector L’herbier,18, Rue de le 
Douane, and J. E. Smith, 
25, Rue de la Michodiere. 

PAU ..ccccooeces- M. Bergerot. 

PENANG ......... Brown & Co. 

PERNAMBUCO .. 0 

PHILADELPHIA....H. L. Leaf, 116, Ches- 

nut-street 
Pictoy, N.Z..Panawa& New Zealand Co. 
Point DE GALLE. one age ‘ 
omson, atson, 

Port Rutzanxry { Simpson & Co. 

Port NATAL..... W.Smerdon, D’Urban. 

Prussia........Poat Offices. 

REuNION ......Messageries Imperiales. 

RicuMonp, U.8,.. Adams’ Express Co. 

Rio DE JaNeTRo..B, Caymari. 

RIvEs PiatsE .. Royal Mail Co,’s Agen's 
Rome Plowden, Cholmeley, 
0. oo on enecee & Co., 234, Corso. 
RorrerpaM ......G. P. Ittwann & Son 

Russia ......++++Post Offices. 
San FRANcisco .. Rodgers, Meyer & Co. 
Sr. THowas....Royal Mail Co.'s Agents 
SeycHELLes....J. H. Brooks. 
SHANGHAI ......Remi de Montigny. 
SINGAPORE ......Crane Brothers. 
Guyana ..C, Gandon, Ottoman Gas Co. 
STOCKHOLM ......James Paton & Co, 
STRASBOURG ..,..Schaaff & Lauth. 
SUEZ .....2....@. West. 
SwatTow ......... Bradley & Co. 
Sypney, Duguid & Co.74, P.tt-st. North 
TAMPICO .........Jolly & Co. 428 
Panama ab ew 
TARANAK!, N.Z, Zealand (1). 
Turin..C. A. Ratti, 14, RueD’ Angennes, 
Vancouver's IsLanp..,.Apply to Sun 
Francisco Agents. . 
Vera Crtz......C. Markoe. 
VIENNA..........SVatojansky & Sokl. 
Wewuinotos, N. Z...T. W. Pilcher. 


PaRIs.. 


Wear [xpi { Buys Sell nian 
ee gen 

Yoronama, i ke 8 

(Kanagawa). Hansard & Cv., du. 57. 
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JO SOIT ATE, 

MANTFACIULER (7 IVERY DESCRIP 

© PORTMANTELTS £2 OVEPLAND TREN 
76 & 76, WATLING ST. LONDON, EC 


a pe aries ay 


R JOHN SOUTHGATE - 
75 & 76, Watling Street, London, E ( 


AWD TO THE TRADE: 
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ATING'S GOUGH LOZENGES. 


SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for CouGHS, —- "RAP RRM ARK 
COLDS, HOARSENESS, and other Affections of the Throat 
Ches In Increrent CoNsuMPTION, AsTHMA, and WInTER 
‘they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful ingredient, 
- Ray be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child; 
~~ the Poustic Sreaker and Proressionat Sixcer will find 
7 ~~ ivaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental 
. al exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in tle production 
LC DIOUS ENUNCIATION. 


2 Cure of Asthma of several years’ standing. 
4 Caiuscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


= Having been troubled with Asthms for several years, I could fiud no relief from any medicines whatever, 
induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable Lozenges, and found such relief from them that 


—. 


e determired for the future never to be without « box of them in the house, and will do all in my power to recom- 
em to my friends. If you consider the avove testimouial of any advantage, sou are qu'te at liberty to make 
we of it you please. F 
. i. I am, Sir, your most obiiged Ser. ant, 
9 ieMas Kearrse, E-q. W. J. TRIGG. 


"CHILDREN’S WORM TABLETS (KEATING’S). 


reat remdey fcr these d'sorders in Children can now be administered IN TEP FOUM OF A PURELY 
VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, at once agreeable and efivctive. 

Lydrographie Office, Admiratty, 30th September, 1867. 
=,—On Wednesday last my wife purchared at your shop a Tin Case of your Worm Tablets, She gave only four in 


‘days to my little boy, 5} years of age, as he has had a rad cough, and looked il', with a tickling of his nore for the 
ee and on Saturday afternoon he voided a large worm eight inches in length, and he appears: already lo 
ent child. 


Your Obedient Servant, 
EDWARD DUNSTERVILLE, Commander, R.N., 
82, St. Augus‘ine Road, Camden New Town, N.W. And Admiralty, 3.W. 
Fepared and Sold in Tins, 18, 1}d. and 2s, 94. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
mist, é&c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C., and retail by all Drugzists 
| Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


* KEATINC’S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


S, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, MOSQUITOES, MOTHS, &e. 
Are instantly destroyed by this Powder, which is quite harmless to anima! Lfe. 


ola in Fackets 1s., Tins 2s.6d. and 4s.6d. each; or 1s, Packets, free by post, 

12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. Alco in Bottles, 1s, 2d., and 

_ Bellows 1s. 6d.,and 3s, each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL'S 
CH YARD, LONDON, E.C. * 


em : ieee sine 
se, TESTIMONIAL. gees 
oe, Per. —Having previously used your ‘Prnsiax Insect Dasrno ee 
= gee Dg your ° AX INSECT YIXG Powrrr. ” for xter ! iy + 7 
. and with encceas, I shail now feel obliged by your forwarding mne a 3s. pa:} Re my oad whe little 


t, Kesm,. I am, yours obediently, 
a, ; JOHN HORROCKS, Jcr> 


ae | | : ft. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OVERLAND ROUTE, 


INDIA & EGYPT, VIA ITALY. 
PROLONGATION OF THE SE RVICE 0 VENICE. 


The Soieta Anonima Italiana di N avigazione Adriactico Orientale, 
under service to carry the Direct Mails, despatch their 

FIRST CLASS ENGLISH-BUILT STEAMERS, | 

° CAIRO, ” “BRINDISI,” ‘‘PRINCIPE CARIGNANO,” or ‘‘PRINCIPE TOMASO,” ) 

Between Italy and Egypt, as unider, a 

The Arrivals and Departures at Alexandria are in coincidence with the India Mails. \ 


From VENICE, every SATURDAY, 3 Hours before Sunset; 
and BRINDISI, every Monday, at 2 a.m., for ALEXANDRIA. 
From ALEXANDRIA, for BRINDISI and VENICE, every euncey 
3 Hours after the arrival of the Indian Mail. 


Contract time between Alexandria and Brindisi, 82 hours; and between Brindisi and Venice, 373 oad 


Direct Daily bial between London, Paris, and Brindisi, via Mont Cenis; between Brindisi and 
Naples, via Foggia; between Rome and Brindisi, ria Ancona; between London and Venice, via Mont 


Cenis¥ or, via MUNICH, by the BRENNER PASS and VERONA. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRIESTE. 
F ARES i First Claas, Second Class, Third Class on Deck. 
e francs, francs, francs. 
Trieste to Brixprst, including provisions.......ceee. 90 65 40 
ce ALEXANDRIA _,, ra sepetaersen eee 230 100 
VENICE TO BRINDISI Sa A? -Sabupasceuse 70 50 30 
ALEXANDRIA ,, se | Reaseaninene 310 224 95 
Brinpist and ALEXANDRIA ,, Ms » We 200 50 


Men only allowed to go 3rd class on the Steamers. Children under 10 years pay half-price, in arms gratis. 


THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES. 


Ist Clasa, 2nd Class, 3rd class, 
Sua to ALEXANDRIA sevcasesseeeree ervccevsccesesseree fr. 296 50 fr. 216.30 fr. 112.50 
ATE MAMDRIA £0: PARIS wsssiceiepsosconscoussyssanesserrss », 409.85 » 3810.- » 188.80 
NarLks to ALEXANDRIA, and VICE VENSA sasereeseree », 280.- » 205.- » D.— 


Tickets from Susa can be obtained at Susa Statior, or at the Agencies of Paris and London, or.at 
the Italian Railway Oftice, Rue Auber, No. 1, (Maison du Grand Hotel, Paris.) 

Tickets from Alexandria to Paris and Naples, can be obtained at the "Agencies at Suez or Alexandria. _ 

Tickets from Naples to Alexandria can be obtained at the Agent of the Meridionali Railway 


(enterprise Mastroiani.) . 


TOTAL EXPENSE 

Between PARIS and ALEXANDRIA, with THROUGH TICKETS, as above. . 

From Parts to Suga, Railway Tariff......scsssceoe FY, 113.385) pnd os | 

Via BRINDISI. slo edi { 5 TURIN to Auexanones, Timeneh G Ticket woe gy 296.50 5 409.85 ; 
a rom Paris to. MARsEILies, Railway Tariff ...... Fr.. 96.7 

Via MARSEILLES. a Masser E ats ALEXAN aie dsl erneeee ” 500, igs 565.75 7 


Passengers can forward ‘uate baggage from ALEXANDRIA to SOUTHAMIPTeN 


by the Steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, apply to this Com 
panuy’s Agent xt Alexandria. 


Lonpon, 47, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Paris, 4, Place de la Concorde. 
‘TRIESTE, 1, Place du Theatre. 
BRINvisi, on the Quay of the Port. 


Por further information avnlv ta Kk? Grarachnrech Straat 


Venict, Place St. Mare, 46. 


ALEXANDRIA, Place des Constlg.~ xf . 
Carro, Hotel Cairo. IQ eC 
Suez, Mr. Gaertner. “< 


‘BY APPOINTMENT TO H.B.H. Ce THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ote 
¥* > Kitief te ee 
ae AOS Sy I at Rs ‘ 
5 
q : 
: 
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AND OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
WITH METALLIC LINING, FOR INDIA AND CHINA, 


37, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OF 500 OTHER ARTICLES, POST PRE. 


ALLEN’S 
‘LIGHT OVERLAND 
TRUNK, 
A LLEN'S” WITH METALLIC LINING. 
ATENT 
BAG. 
ALLEN’S 


Allen’s Patent 


Allen’s Patent Bag |INDIAN DESPATCH , 
he hese ee Despatch Box Desk 


> 


WITH OR WITHOUT DRESSING CASE. 
ALLEN’S 
om NEW DRESSING BAG. 

Allen’s ; 
Solid Leather ALLEN’S 
Dressing Case. | NEW INDIAN BED, 
—________ | FORMED WITH TWO OVERLAND TRUNKS 


Ladies’ Fitted Bag. 


Allen’s — Oak Canteens, with 

New Oabin Bags. ALLEN’S Breakfast and Dinner 
: METALLIO AIR-TIGHT| Service, £9 18s. 

TRUNK, See Ge gs eee 


FOR DRESSES, BONNETS, &C, 


The above articles are confidently 
; recommended as being the most CoM- 
Allen’s PLETE YET INVENTED. 


Solid Mahogany . 
Dressing Case. INDIAN CANTEENS MADE TO OF 


PRIZE : 
FOR GENERAL EXCE| 


4 
. = 


